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ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


TUESDAY, APRIL 14, 1953 


Unirep Sratres SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTER OF THE COMMITTEE ON ForEIGN Re.ations, 
Washington, D. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a. m., in room 457, 
Senate Oftice Building, Senator Alexander Wiley (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Wiley, Knowland, George, Green, and Hum- 

phrey. 

The Cuarmman. The hearing will come to order, please. 

The aia will make a statement, and after that we hope to hear 
General Robinson. We are meeting this morning to hold hearings 
on a subject which has occupied executive and legislative attention 
in Canada and the United States for a long, long time. 


BACKGROUND OF THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY PROPOSALS 


The first milestone on the long road toward Samet letion of the St. 
Lawrence seaway was the construction of a canal between Lake St. 
Francis and Montreal in 1783. During the next 170 years many pro 
posals for the development of the waterway have been discussed, 
studied, and made the subject of numerous diplomatic negotiations. 
There is not a member of the committee, I am sure, who is not 
familiar with many features and problems of the St. Lawrence seaway. 


PROVISIONS OF 8. 589 


At each Senator’s place is a COpy of S. 589. a bill providing for 
the creation of the St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation 
to construct part of the St. Lawrence seaway in the United States 
territory in the interest of national security; aoe izing the Cor- 
poration to make certain arrangements with the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Authority of Canada relative to the construction rend operation of 
the seaway ; empowering the Corporation to finance the United States 
share of the seaway cost on a self-liquidating basis, to establish 
cooperation with Canada in the control and operation of the St. 
Lawrence seaway, and to authorize negotiations with Canada of an 
agreement on tolls. 

At this time I place that bill in the record, as well as the other bills 
relating to the seaway pending a fore the subcommittee. 

(The bills referred to follow: 


[S. 589, 88d Cong., 1st sess. ] 
A BILL Providing for creation of the Saint Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation to 
construct part of the Saint Lawrence Seaway in United States territory in the interest 
of national security; authorizing the Corporation to consummate certain arrangements 











( @ te r I ype 
‘ nance the United St ire of 
t h cooperation th Canada in the 
rer Cay t 1 I ize gotiati 
Ca < 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United State 
of America in Conoresa assembled, 
Io OF CORPORATI( 
ION There ereby created a body corporate to be known as the Sain 
I ‘ ‘ i I) Corpor l he nafte ‘ ec oa thie 
{ atic The Co mn fi il n ime ility o he United 
ind sh have the pows ind d hereinafter set forth 
0 D OF ) Ot 
S 2. (a) The management of the Corporation shall be vested in a Board 
of Directors consisting of three member to be appointed by the President, by 
1 with the advice and consent f the enate Not more than two members of 
e Board shall be members of the ime political pat One of the members 
hall be designated by the President as Chairman at the time of appointment. 
b) The terms of office of members of the Board shall be six years except 
(1) the terms of office of the members first appointed shall run from the 
d of enactment of this joint resolution and shall expire one at the end of two 
one at the end of four years, and one at the end of six years, as designated 
by the President at the time of appointment, and (2) a member appointed to fill 
a vacancy caused by the death, re nation, or removal of a member prior to 
he expiration of the term for which h hall have been appointed, shall be ap 
pointed only for the remainder of such term 
Kach member of the Board shall be paid compensation at the rate of 
$17,500 per annum Members of the Board shall devote full time to the business 


of the Corporation 

(41) Two members shall constitute a quorum for transaction of the business 
of the Board, and vacancies in the Board, so long as there are two members in 
office, shall not impair the powers of the Board to execute the functions of the 
Corporation 


FUNCTIONS OF CORPORATIOS 


See. 3. The Corporation is authorized and directed to construct, in United 
States territory, deep water navigation works in accordance with the “Controlled 
single stage project, 238-242" (with depth of twenty-seven feet in channels and 
canals and locks at least eight hundred feet long, eighty feet wide, and thirty 
feet over the sills), designated as “works solely for navigation” in the joint re- 
port dated January 3, 1941, of the Canadian Temporary Great Lakes-Saint 
Lawrence Basin Committee and the United States Saint Lawrence Advisory 
Committee, in the International Rapids section of the Saint Lawrence River 
together with necessary dredging in the Thousand Island section; and to operate 
and maintain such works in coordination with the Saint Lawrence Seaway Au 
thority of Canada, created by chapter 24 of the acts of the fifth session of the 
Twenty-first Parliament of Canada 15-16, George VI (assented to December 21, 
1951): Provided, That the Corporation shall not proceed with the aforesaid 
construction unless and until 

(a) the Saint Lawrence Seaway Authority of Canada provides assurances 
satisfactory to the Corporation that it will complete the Canadian portions 
of the navigation works authorized by section 10, chapter 24 of the acts of 
the fifth session of the Twenty-first Parliament of Canada 15-16, George 
VI, 1951, as nearly as possible concurrently with the completion of the works 
authorized by this section ; 

(b) the Corporation has received assurances satisfactory to it that the 
State of New York, or an entity duly designated by it, or other licensee of 
the Federal Power Commission, in conjunction with an appropriate agency 
in Canada, will construct and complete, as nearly as possible concurrently 
with the navigation works herein authorized, the dams and power works 
approved by the International Joint Commission in its order of October 29, 
1952 (docket 68). 
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CORPORATE POWERS 


Sec. 4. (a) For the purpose of carrying out its functions under this joint 
resolution, the Corporation 

(1) shall have succession in its corporate name; 

(2) may adopt and use a corporate seal, which shall be judicially noticed ; 

(3) may sue and be sued in its corporate name; 

(4) may adopt, amend, and repeal bylaws, rules, and regulations govern- 
ing the manner in which its business may be conducted and the powers vested 
in it may be exercised ; 

(5) may make and carry out such contracts or agreements as are necessary 
or advisable in the conduct of its business: 

(6) shall be held to be an inhabitant and resident of the northern judicial 
district of New York within the meaning of the laws of the United States 
relating to venue of civil suits: 

(7) may appoint and fix the compensation of such officers and employees 
as may be necessary for the conduct of its business, define their authority 
and duties, delegate to them such of the powers vested in the Corporation 
as the Board may determine, require bonds of such of them as the Board may 
designate, and fix the penalties and pay the premiums on such bonds; and 

(8S) may acquire, by purchase, lease, condemnation, or donation, such real 
and personal property and any interest therein, and may sell, lease, or other- 
wise dispose of such real and personal property as the Board deems necessary 
for the conduct of its business. 


CAPITAL STOCK 


Seo. 5. (a) The Corporation shall have a capital stock of $5,000,000, which 
shall be subseribed by the United States. There is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Secretary of the Treasury the sum of $5,000,000 for the purpose of 
enabling the Secretary of the Treasury to make payment for such capital stock 
when payment is called by the Board. Receipts for payment by the United 
States for or on account of such capital stock shall be issued by the Corporation 
to the Secretary of the Treasury and shall be evidence of stock ownership by the 
United States. 

(b) The directors of the Corporation are authorized and directed to retire the 
capital stocq to a minimum of $1,000,000 over a period of not more than fifty 
years. The directors shall determine the time or times of such retirement and 
the amount or amounts to be retired from time to time, provided that any such 
determination shall not be effective until it shall have been approved by the 
President. 


OBLIGATIONS OF CORPORATION 


Sec. 6. (a) In order to finance its activities, the Corporation is authorized 
and empowered to issue, and to have outstanding at any one time in an amount 
not exceeding $100,000,000, its notes, debentures, bonds, or other obligations or 
commitments. Such obligations shall mature not more than fifty years from the 
dates of their issue, shall be redeemable at the option of the Corporation before 
maturity in such manner as may be stipulated in such obligations, shall bear 
interest at such rate or rates, and shall be subject to such other terms and con- 
ditions as may be determined by the Corporation after consultation with the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Obligations of the Corporation shall not be purchased 
by the United States or any agency or instrumentality thereof. 

(b) All such obligations shall be fully and unconditionally guaranteed both 
as to interest and principal by the United States, and such guaranty shall be 
expressed on the face thereof. In the event that the Corporation shall be unable 
to pay the principal of or interest on any such obligations when due, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall pay the amount thereof, which is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated, and thereupon, to the extent of the amounts so paid, the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall succeed to the rights of the holders of such 
obligations. 

(c) The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to prepare suit- 
able forms for the notes, debentures, bonds, or other obligations, and otherwise 
to make the facilities and services of the Department of the Treasury available 
to the Corporation in the issuance and sale of such ecbligations. The Corporation 
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shall reimburse cretary of the Treasury for any expenses incurred by the 


Department of 





asury under this subsection. 


DEPOSIT AND EXPENDITURE OF CORPORATE FUNDS 


Sec. 7. (a) All moneys of the Corporation not otherwise employed may be 
leposited with the Treasurer of the United States, subject to check by authority 
f the Corporation, or in any Federal Reserve bank, or may, by authorization of 
the Board, be used in the purchase for redemption and retirement of any notes 





lebentures, bone or other obligations issued by the Corporation, and the Cor 
poration may reimburse such Federal Reserve bank for its services in such 
manner aS may be agreed upon. The Federal Reserve banks are authorized 





ind directed to act as depositaries, custodians, and fiscal agents for the Corpora 
tion in the general performance of its powers 
(b) All expenses incurred by the Corporation in carrying out its functions, 
uding administrative expenses, shall be paid from funds obtained from the 
ile of its obligations under section 6 or from revenues derived from its corporate 
tivities, except that unt such time as funds from such sources are available 
imounts paid by the Secretary of the Treasury under section 5 may be used for 
ch purposes 
(c) Sections 105 and 106 of the Government Corporation Control Act, requiring 


innual audits by the General Accounting Office and reports thereof to the Con 
gyress, shall be applicable to the Corporation 
XEMPTION FROM TAXATION 
e Corporation, its property, franchises, and income are hereby ex 
exempted from taxation in any manner or form by the Federal Govern 
ent or by any State, county, municipality, or any subdivision or district thereof. 


SERVICES AND FACILITIES OF OTHER AGENCIES 


9. The Corporation may, with the consent of the agency concerned, accept 
nd utilize, on a reimbursable basis, the officers, employees, services, facilities, 
ind information of any agency of the Federal Government, except that any such 
ency having custody of any engineering or other data relating to any of the 
atters within the jurisdiction of the Corporation shall, upon request of the 


Board, make such data available to the Corporation without reimbursement. 


MISAPPROPRIATION OF FUNDS 


Sec. 10. (a) All general penal statutes relating to the larceny, embezzlement, 
version, or to the improper handling, retention, use, or disposal of public 
moneys or property of the United States shall apply to the moneys and property 
of the Corporation and to moneys and properties of the United States entrusted 
to the Corporation. 

(b) Any person who, with intent to defraud the Corporation, or to deceive 
any director, officer, or employee of the Corporation or any officer or employee 
of the United States, (1) makes any false entry in any book of the Corporation, 
or (2) makes any false report or statement for the Corporation, shall, upon 
conviction thereof, be fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned not more than 
five years, or both. 

(c) Any person who shall receive any compensation, rebate, or reward, or 
hall enter into any conspiracy, collusion, or agreement, express or implied, with 
intent to defraud the Corporation or wrongfully and unlawfully to defeat its 
purposes, shall, on conviction thereof, be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned 
not more than five years, or both. 


REPORTS TO CONGRESS 


Sec, 11. The Corporation shall transmit to the Congress at the beginning of 
each regular session an annual report of its operations under this joint resolution. 


SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 


See. 12. If any provision of this joint resolution or the application of such 
provision to any person or circumstances shall be held invalid, the remainder of 
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the joint resolution and the application of such provision to persons or circum- 
stances other than those to which it is held invalid shall not be affected thereby. 


RATES OF CHARGES OR TOLLS 


Sec, 13. (a) The Corporation is further authorized and directed to negotiate, 
under the supervision of the President, with the Saint Lawrence Seaway Au- 
thority of Canada, or such other branch or agent of the Government of Canada 
as may be appropriate under the circumstances, an agreement as to the rates of 
charges or tolls to be levied on cargoes and passenger traffic using the Saint Law 
rence Seaway, and for an equitable division of the revenues of the seaway 
between the Corporation and the Saint Lawrence Seaway Authority of Canada ; 
but in the event that such negotiations should not result in agreement, the Cor 
poration is authorized and directed to establish unilaterally such rates of charges 
or tolls for the use of the works under its administration 

(b) In the course of its negotiations, or in the establishment, unilaterally, of 
the rates of charges or tolls as provided in subsection (a), the Corporation shall 
be guided by the following principles : 

(1) That the toll charges shall be fair and equitable and shall give due con 
sideration to encouragement of increased utilization of the navigation facilities, 
and to the special character of bulk agricultural, mineral, and other raw mate 
rials. 

(2) That tolls shall vary for ships in ballast and according to the character 
of cargo with the view that each classification of cargo will so far 
derive relative benefits from the use of these facilities 

(3) That the tolls shall provide for the Corporation revenues sufficient to de 
fray the cost to the Corporation of its operations in carrying out the purposes 
of this joint resolution, and such costs shall include 

(A) the cost of operating and maintaining all the works under the ad 
ministration of the Corporation, including all operating costs of the Cor 


as practicable 


poration and such reserves as the Corporation may deem necessary and 
proper ; 
(B) payment of interest on the debts and obligations of the Corporation; 
(CC) amounts sufficient to amortize the principal of the debts and obliga- 
tions of the Corporation over a period not to exceed fifty years: and 
(D) amounts sufficient to permit retirement of the capital stock to a 
minimum of $1,000,000 over a period or not more than fifty years. 
(c) Any rates of charges or tolls established under this section shall not be 
effective until approved by the President. 


[S. 589, 838d Cong., 1st sess.] 


AMENDMENT Intended to be proposed by Mr. Trrye to the bill (S. 589) provid 
ing for creation of the Saint Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation to 
construct part of the Saint Lawrence Seaway in United States territory in the 
interest of national security; authorizing the Corporation to consummate cer 
tain arrangements with the Saint Lawrence Seaway Authority of Canada 
relative to construction and operation of the seaway; empowering the Cor 
poration to finance the United States share of the seaway cost on a self 
liquidating basis; to establish cooperation with Canada in the control and 
operation of the Saint Lawrence Seaway; to authorize negotiations with 
Canada of an agreement on tolls; and for other purposes, viz: At the end of 
the bill add a new section as follows: 


IMPROVEMENTS IN GREAT LAKES CONNECTING CHANNELS 


Sec. 14. (a) The Secretary of the Army is authorized and directed to under- 
take such improvements as may be necessary to provide a deep waterway for 
navigation requiring a controlling channel depth of twenty-seven feet through 
the Great Lakes connecting channels above Lake Erie, including the Detroit 
River, Lake Saint Clair, Saint Clair River, the Straits of Mackinae, and the 
Saint Marys River. 

(b) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of $100,000,000 to 
enable the Secretary of the Army to carry out the provisions of this section. 











a f g lat ese 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
imerica in Congress assembled, 
CREATION OF CORPORATION 
cTion 1. There is hereby created, subject to the direction and supervision 


the President, or the head of auch agency as he may designate, a body corpo 
rate to be known as the Saint Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation (here 
inafter referred to as the “Corporation”’). [The Corporation shall be an in 
rumentality of the United States and shall have the powers and duties here 
inafter set forth 
(noarp of pIRECTORS 


[Sro. 2. (a) The management of the Corporation shall be vested in a Board 
of Directors consisting of three members to be appointed by the President, by 
ind with the advice and consent of the Senate. Not more than two members 

the Board shall be members of the same political party. One of the members 
hall be designated by the President as Chairman at the time of appointment. 

[(b) The terms of office of members of the Board shall be six years except that 
(1) the terms of office of the members first appointed shall run from the date of 
enactment of this joint resolution and shall expire one at the end of two years, 
one at the end of four years, and one at the end of six years, as designated by the 
President at the time of appointment, and (2) a member appointed to fill a 
vacancy caused by the death, resignation, or removal of a member prior to the 
expiration of the term for which he shall have been appointed, shall be appointed 
only for the remainder of such term, 


testimony and memorandum of Bureau of the Budget on p. 534 
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Cic) Each member of the Board shall be paid compensation at the rate of 
$17,500 per annum, Members of the Board shall devote full time to the business 
of the Corporation. 

{(d) Two members shall constitute a quorum for transaction of the business 
of the Board, and vacancies in the Board, so long as there are two members in 
office, shall not impair the powers of the Board to execute the functions of the 
Corporation.J 


Management of corporation 


Sec. 2. (a) The management of the Corporation shall be vested in an Admin- 
istrator to be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, and who shall receive compensation at the rate of $17,500 per 
annum, 

(0) To assist the Administrator in the execution of the functions vested in the 
Corporation there shall be a Deputy Administrator who shall be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and who shall 
receive compensation at the rate of $16,000 per annum. The Deputy Adminis- 
trator shall perform such duties as the Administrator may from time to time 
designate, and shall be acting Administrator and perform the functions of the 
Administrator during the absence or disability of the Administrator or in the 
event of a vacancy in the Office of the Administrator. 

(c) There is hereby established the Advisory Board of the Saint Lawrence 
Seaway Development Corporation, which shall be composed of five members ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, not 
more than three of whom shail belong to the same political party. The Advisory 
Board shall meet at the call of the Administrator, who shall require it to meet 
not less often than once each ninety days; shall review the general policies of 
the Corporation, including its policies in connection with design and construction 
of facilities and the establishment of rules of measurement for vessels and cargo 
and rates of charges or tolls; and shall advise the Administrator with respect 
thereto Vembers of the Advisory Board shall receive for their services as mem- 
bers compensation of not to exceed $50 per diem when actually engaged in the 
performance of their duties, together with their necessary travcling expenses 
while going to and coming from meetings. 


FUNCTIONS OF CORPORATION 


Sec. 38. (a) The Corporation is authorized and directed to construct, in United 
States territory, deep water navigation works substantially in accordance with 
the “Controlled single stage project, 238-242” (with depth of at least twenty- 
seven feet in channels and canals and locks at least eight hundred feet long, 
eighty feet wide, and thirty feet over the sills), designated as “works solely for 
navigation” in the joint report dated January 3, 1941, of the Canadian Temporary 
Great Lakes-Saint Lawrence Basin Committee and the United States Saint 
Lawrence Advisory Committee, in the International Rapids section of the Saint 
Lawrence River together with necessary dredging in the Thousand Island sec- 
tion; and to operate and maintain such works in coordination with the Saint 
Lawrence Seaway Authority of Canada, created by chapter 24 of the acts of the 
fifth session of the Twenty-first Parliament of Canada 15-16, George VI (as- 
sented to December 21, 1951) : Provided, That the Corporation shall not proceed 
with the aforesaid construction unless and until 

{(a)] (1) the Saint Lawrence Seaway Authority of Canada provides as- 
surances satisfactory to the Corporation that it will complete the Canadian 
portions of the navigation works authorized by section 10, chapter 24 of the 
acts of the fifth session of the Twenty-first Parliament of Canada 15-16, 
George VI, 1951, as nearly as possible concurrently with the completion of 
the works authorized by this section ; 

[(b)] (2) the Corporation has received assurances satisfactory to it that 
the State of New York, or an entity duly designated by it, or other licensee 
of the Federal Power Commission, in conjunction with an appropriate agency 
in Canada, will construct and complete, as nearly as possible concurrently 
with the navigation works herein authorized, the dams and power works 
approved by the International Joint Commission in its order of October 29, 
1952 (docket 68). 

(b) The Corporation shall make necessary arrangements to assure the coordi- 
nation of its activities with those of the Saint Lawrence Seaway Authority of 
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Canada and the entity designated by the State of New York, or other licensee of 
the Federal Power Commission, authorized to construct and operate the dams 
and power works authorized by the International Joint Commission in its order 
of October 29, 1952 (docket 68) 


CORPORATE POWERS 


Si 4. (a) For the purpose of carrying out its functions under this joint 
resolution the Corporation 
(1) shall have succession in its corporate name 
(2) may adopt and use a corporate seal, which shall be judicially noticed ; 
(3) may sue and be sued in its corporate name; 
(4) may adopt, amend, and repe bylaws, rules, and regulations govern- 
ing the manner in which its business may be conducted and tl powers 








l 


vested in it may be exercised ; 

(5) may make and carry out such contracts or agreements as are neces- 
sary or advisable in the conduct of its business ; 

(6) shall be held to be an inhabitant and resident of the northern judicial 
district of New York within the meaning of the laws of the United States 
relating to venue of civil suits; 

(7) may appoint and fix the compensation, in accordance with the pro 
visions of the Classification Act of 1949, of such officers, attorneys, and 
employees as may be necessary for the conduct of its business, define their 
authority and duties, delegate to them such of the powers vested in the 
Corporation as the [Board] Administrator may determine, require bonds 
of such of them as the [Board] Administrator may designate, and fix the 
penalties and pay the premiums on such bonds; [and] 

(8S) may acquire, by purchase, lease, condemnation, or donation such real 
and personal property and any interest therein, and may sell, lease, or 
otherwise dispose of such real and personal property, as the [Board] Admin- 
istrator deems necessary for the conduct of its business: and 

(9) shall determine the character of and the necessity for its obligations 
and expenditures, and the manner in which they shall be incurred, allowed 


; 


and paid, subject to provisions of law specifically applicable to Gorernment 





corporations 


[capiraL sTocK 


[Sec. 5. (a) The Corporation shall have a capital stock of $5,000,000 which 
shall be subscribed by the United States. There is hereby authorized to be 
ppropriated to the Secretary of the Treasury the sum of $5,000,000 for the 
purpose of enabling the Secretary of the Treasury to make payment for such 
capital stock when payment is called by the Board. Receipts for payment by 
the United States for or on account of such capital stock shall be issued by the 
Corporation to the Secretary of the Treasury and shall be evidence of stock 
ownership by the United States. 

C(b) The directors of the Corporation are authorized and directed to retire 
the capital stock to a minimum of $1,000,000 over a period of not more than fifty 
years. The directors shall determine the time or times of such retirement and 
the amount or amounts to be retired from time to time, provided that any such 
determination shall not be effective until it shall have been approved by the 
President 


Lozi IGATIONS OF CORPORATIONS 


[Sec. 6. (a) In order to finance its activities, the Corporation is authorized 
ind empowered to issue, and to have outstanding at any one time in an amount 
not exceeding $100,000,000, its notes, debentures, bonds, or other obligations or 
commitments. Such obligations shall mature not more than fifty years from 
the dates of their issue, shall be redeemable at the option of the Corporation 
before maturity in such manner as may be stipulated in such obligations, shall 
bear interest at such rate or rates and shall be subject to such other terms and 
conditions, as may be determined by the Corporation after consultation with the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Obligations of the Corporation shall not be pur- 
chased by the United States or any agency or instrumentality thereof.] 

[(b) All such obligations shall be fully and unconditionally guaranteed both 
as to interest and principal by the United States and such guaranty shall be 
expressed on the face thereof. In the event that the Corporation shall be unable 
to pay the principal of or interest on any such obligations when due, the Secre 
tary of the Treasury shall pay the amount thereof, which is hereby authorized to 
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be appropriated, and thereupon to the extent of the amounts so paid, the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall succeed to the rights of the holders of such obligations.] 

{(c) The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to prepare 
suitable forms for the notes, debentures, bonds, or other obligations, and other 
wise to make the facilities and services of the Department of the Treasury avail 
able to the Corporation in the issuance and sale of such obligations The Corpo 
ration shall reimburse the Secretary of the Treasury for any expenses incurred 
by the Department of the Treasury under this subsection.J 


([pEPOSIT AND EXPENDITURE OF CORPORATE FUNDS] 


[Sec. 7. (a) All moneys of the Corporation not otherwise employed may be 
deposited with the Treasurer of the United States subject to check by authority 
of the Corporation or in any Federal bank, or may, by authorization of 
the Board, be used in the purchase for redemption and retirement of any notes, 
debentures, bonds, or other obligations issued by the Corporation, and the Corpo 
ration May reimburse such Federal Reserve bank for its services in such manner 
as may be agreed upon. The Federal Reserve banks are authorized and directed 
to act as depositaries, custodians, and fiscal agents for the Corporation in the 
general performance of its powers]. 

[(b) All expenses incurred by the Corporation in carrying out its functions, 
including administrative expenses, shall be paid from funds obtained from the 
sale of its obligations under section 6 or from revenues derived from its corporate 
activities, except that until such time as funds from such sources are available 
amounts paid by the Secretary of the Treasury under section 5 may be used for 
such purposes.] 

(c) Sections 105 and 106 of the Government Corporation Control Aet, re 
quiring annual audits by the Geaeral Accounting Office and reports thereof to the 


Congress, shall be applicable to the Corporation.] 


l 
1 9 
meserve 


Financing 


Sec. 5. In order to finance its activities, the Corporation is authorized and 
empowered to issue to the Necre tary of the Treasury, from time to time and to 
have outstanding at any one time in an amount not exceeding $100,000,000, its 
notes, debentures, bonds or other obligations. Nuch obligations shail have ma 
turities agreed upon by the Corporation and the Secretary of the Treasury, not in 
excess of the longest-term bonds of the United States outstanding at the time 
f 


0 ISSUue, Such obligations may be redeemable at the ) 


ption of the Corporation 
before maturity in such manner as may be stipulated in such obligations, but the 
obligations thus redeemed shall not be refinanced by the Corporation. Hach such 
obligation shall bear interest at a rate determined by the Secretary of the T'reas- 
ury, taking into consideration the current averag ate on current marketable 
obligations of the United States of comparable maturities as of the last day of 
the month preceding the isuance of the obligation of the Corporation. The Sec 

retary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to purchase any obligations 
of the Corporation to be issued hereunder and for such purpose the Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized to use as a public debt transaction the proceeds 
from the sale of any securities issued under the Second Liberty Bond Act, as 
amended, and the purposes for which securities may be issued under the Second 
Liberty Bond Act, as amended, are extended to include any purchases of the Corpo 
ration’s obligations hereunder. 


Government Corporation Control Act 


Sec. 6. Section 101 of the Government Corporation Control Act is hereby 
amended by inserting therein the words “Saint Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation”. 


[exeEMPTION FROM TAXATION] 


[Sec. 8. The Corporation, its property, franchises, and income are hereby ex 
pressly exempted from taxation in any manner or form by the Federal Govern 
ment or by any State, county, municipality, or any subdivision or district thereof.] 


Payments in lieu of taxes 


Sec, 7. The Corporation is authorized to make payments to State-.and local 
governments in lieu of property tawes upon property which was subject to State 
and local taration before acquisition by the Corporation. Such payments may 


32543—53——2 
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he in the amounts, at the times, and upon the terms the Corporation deems appro- 
ate, but the Corporation s} all he guided by the policy of making payments not 
n excess of the tares which would have been payable for such property in the 
condition in which it was acquired, except in cases where special burdens are 
placed upon the State or local government by the activities of the Corporation 
or its agents The Corporation, its property franchises, and income are hereby 
rpressly erempted from taxation in any manner or form by any State, county, 
unicipality, or any aubdivision thereof, but such ere mption shall not extend to 


tractors for the Corporat on 


SERVICES AND FACILITIES OF OTHER AGENCIES 


[9] 8. (a) The Corporation may, with the consent of the agency con- 
neerned, accept and utilize, on a reimbursable basis, the officers, employees, 
ices, facilities, and information of any agency of the Federal Government, 

ept that any such agency having custody of any engineering or other data 
relatit g to any of the matters within the jurisdiction of the Corporation shall, 


pon request of the [Board] Administrator, make such date available to the 
Corporation without reimbursement 

h) The Corporation shall contribute to the civil-service retirement and dis- 
ability fund, on the basis of annual billings as determined by the Civil Service 
Commission, for the Government's share of the cost of the civil-service retire- 
ment system applicable to the Corporation’s employees and their beneficiaries. 
The Corporation shall also contribute to the employee’s compensution fund, on 
the hasis of annual billings as determined by the Secretary of Labor, for the 
benefit payments made from such funds on account of the Corporation’s em- 
ployees. The annual billings shall also include a statement of the fair portion of 
the coast of the administration of the respective funds, which shall be paid by 
the Corporation into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 


MISAPPROPRIATION OF FUNDS 


Sec. [10] 9. (a) All general penal statutes relating to the larceny, embezzle 
nent, or conversion, [or to the improper handling, retention, use, or disposal] 
public moneys or property of the United States shall apply to the moneys and 
property of the Corporation [and to moneys and properties of the United States 
entrusted to the Corporation J 
(b) Any person who, with intent to defraud the Corporation, or to deceive 
iny director, officer, or employee of the Corporation or any officer or employee of 
the United States (1) makes any false entry in any book of the Corporation, or 
») makes any false report or statement for the Corporation, shall upon convic- 
tion thereof, be fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned not more than five 
years, or both 
(c) Any person who shall receive any compensation, rebate, or reward, or shall 
enter into any conspiracy, collusion, or agreements, express or implied, with 
intent to defraud the Corporation or wrongfully and unlawfully to defeat its 
purposes, shall, on conviction thereof, be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned 
ot more than 5 years, or both 


REPORTS TO CONGRESS 


See. [11] 70. The Corporation shall [transmit] submit to the President for 
transmission to the Congress at the beginning of each regular session an annual 
report of its operations under this [joint resolution] Act. 


SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 


Seo. [12] 11. If any provision of this [joint resolution] Act or the applica- 
tion of such provision to any person or circumstances shall be held invalid, the 
remainder of the [joint resolution] Act and the application of such provision 
to persons or circumstances other than those to which it is held invalid shall 
not be affected thereby. 


RATES OF CHARGES OR TOLLS 


Seo, [13] 72. (a) The Corporation is further authorized and directed to ne- 
gotiate, [under the supervision of the President,] with the Saint Lawrence Sea- 
way Authority of Canada, or such other [branch or agent of] agency as may be 
designated by the Government of Canada [as may be appropriate under the 
cireumstances,J an agreement as to the rules for the measurement of vessels 
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and cargoes and the rates of charges or tolls to be levied [on cargoes and pas 
senger traffic using] for the use of the Saint Lawrence Seaway, and for an 
equitable division of the revenues of the seaway between the Corporation and 
the Saint Lawrence Seaway Authority of Canada; but in the event that such 
negotiations should not result in agreement, the Corporation is authorized and 
directed to establish unilaterally such rules of measurement and rates of charges 
or tolls for the use of the works under its administration: Provided, however, 
That the Corporation shall give three ‘months’ notice, by publication in the Fed- 
eral Register, of any proposals to establish or change unilaterally the basic rules 
of measurement and of any proposals to establish or change unilaterally the 
rates of tolls, during which period a public hearing shall be conducted: And 
provided further, That such establishment of or changes in basic rules of 
measurement or rates of tolls shall be subject to and shall take effect upon ap- 
proval of the President, whose action in such matter shall be final and conclusive. 

(b) In the course of its negotiations, or in the establishment, unilaterally, of 
the rates of charges or tolls as provided in subsection (a), the Corporation shall 
be guided by the following principles: 

(1) That the toll charges shall be fair and equitable and shall give due con- 
sideration to encouragement of increased utilization of the navigation facilities, 
and to the special character of bulk agricultural, mineral, and other raw ma- 
terials. To the extent practicable, such charges shall be established or changed 
only afer giving due notice and holding a public hearing. 

(2) That tolls shall vary [for ships in ballast and] according to the charac- 
ter of cargo with the view that each classification of cargo will so far as prac 
ticable derive relative benefits from the use of these facilities. 

(3) That the rate of tolls on vessels in ballast without passengers or cargo 
may be less than the rate of tolls for vessels with passengers or cargo. 

((3) That the tolls shall provide for the Corporation revenues sufficient to 
defray the cost to the Corporation of its operations in carrying out the pur- 
poses of this jeint resolution, and such costs shall include—] 

C(A) the cost of operating and maintaining all the works under the ad- 
ministration of the Corporation including all operating costs of the Cor 
poration and such reserves as the Corporation may deem necessary and 
proper a 

[(B) payment of interest on the debts and obligations of the 
Corporation ;] 

C(C) amounts sufficient to amortize the principal of the debts and obli 
gations of the Corporation over a period not to exceed fifty years; and] 

C(D) amounts sufficient to permit retirement of the capital stock to a 
minimum of $1,000,000 over a period of not more than fifty years.] 

{[(c) Any rates of charges or tolls established under this section shall not be 
effective until approved by the President.] 

(4) That the tolls shall be prescribed at a rate or rates calculated to cover, 
as nearly as practicable, all costs of operating and maintaining the works under 
the administration of the Corporation, including depreciation, payment of in- 
terest on the obligations of the Corporation, and payments in lieu of tares. 

(5) That, in addition, tolls shall provide for the Corporation revenues suff- 
cient to amortize the principal of the debts and obligations of the Corporation 
over a period not to exceed fifty years. 








[S. 1065, 88d Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL Providing for creation of the Saint Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation 
to construct part of the Saint Lawrence Seaway in United States territory in the interest 
of national security; to establish cooperation with Canada in the construction, opera 
tion, and control of the Saint Lawrence Seaway; and to authorize certain works for the 
improvement of navigation in the Great Lakes system above Lake Erie; and for other 
purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 


TITLE I—CONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
SAINT LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


CREATION OF CORPORATION 


Section 1. There is hereby created a body corporate to be known as the Saint 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Corporation”). The Corporation shall be an instrumentality of the United 
States and shall have the powers and duties hereinafter set forth 








OARI 0 DIKECTO 
. _ ry ement of the Corporation shall be vested a Board of 
Dire CO ng of three members to be appointed by the President, by and 
th the advice and consent of the Senate Not more than two members of the 
Board i be members of the ime political party One of the members sha 
he cde iter the President as Chairman at the time of appointment 
The te of office of me ers of the Board shall be six years except 
th (} the 1 ns of office of the member first appointed sha in from the 
date of enactment of 1 oint resolution and shall expire one at the end of tw 
‘ e end of fou eal ind one at the end of six years, as designated 
President at the time of appointment, and (2) a member appointed to fil 
i Cane cul a y the deat! resignatior or removal ot member prior to 
the expil n of the te for hich he shall have been appointed, shall be ap 
{ f the i der ol uch term 
Kach member of the Board sha be paid compensation at the rate 
$17,500 per annul Members of the Board all devote full time to the busing 
f ‘ ; yy 7 
(d) 7 » member hall constitute a quorum for transaction of the busine 
of the Board, and vacancie n the Boar« o long aS there are two memb in 
offic hall not impair the powers of the Board to execute the functions of the 
( p ol 
) OF CORPORATION 
The Corporation i iuthorized and directed to construct, in United 
territory, deepwater navigation works in accordance with the “Controlled 
single stage project, 238-242” (with depth of twenty-seven feet in channels and 
cal ind Loe} it least « ht hundred feet long, eighty feet wide, and thirty 
feet over the sills), designated as “works solely for navigation” in the joint 
report dated January 3, 1941, of the Canadian Temporary Great Lakes-Saint 
La I ii n Committee and the United States Saint Lawrence Advisory 
Committee, in the International Rapids section of the Saint Lawrence Rive 
towethe ith necessary dredging in the Thousand Island section; and to operate 
and maintain such works in coordination with the Saint Lawrence Seaway Au 
thority of Canada, created by chapter 24 of the acts of the fift session of the 
l‘wenty-first Parliament of Canada 15-16, George VI (assented to December 21 


1051) Provided, That the Corporation shall not proceed with the aforesaid 
construction unless and until 
(a) the Saint Lawrence Seaway Authority of Canada provides assurances 
atisfactory to the Corporation that it will complete the Canadian portions 
of the navigation works authorized by section 10, chapter 24 of the acts of 
the fifth session of the Twenty-first Parliament of Canada 15-16, George 
VI, 1951, as nearly as possible coneurrently with the completion of the 
worl authorized by this section; 
(b) the Corporation has received assurances satisfactory to it that the 
State of New York, or an entity duly designated by it, or other licensee 
of the Federal Power Commission, in conjunction with an appropriate 
agency in Canada, will construct and complete, as nearly as possible con 
currently with the navigation works herein authorized, the dams and power 
works approved by the International Joint Commission in its order of 
October 29, 1952 (docket 68). 


, 


CORPORATE POWERS 


Sec. 4. (a) For the purpose of carrying out its functions under this joint 
resolution the Corporation 

(1) shall have succession in its corporate name; 

(2) may adopt and use a corporate seal, which shall be judicially 
noticed ; 

(3) may sue and be sued in its corporate name; 

(4) may adopt, amend, and repeal bylaws, rules, and regulations govern 
ing the manner in which its business may be conducted and the powers vested 
in it may be exercised ; 

(>) may make and carry out such contracts or agreements as are neces 
say or advisable in the conduct of its business; 

(6) shall be held to be an inhabitant and resident of the northern judicial 
district of New York within the meaning of the laws of the United States 
relating to venue of civil suits; 
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(7) may appoint and tix the compensation of such officers and employees 
as may be necessary for the conduct of its business, define their authority and 
duties, delegate to them such of the powers vested in the Corporation as the 
Board may determine, require bonds of such of them as the Board may desig- 
nate, and fix the penalties and pay the premiums on such bonds; and 

(8) may acquire, by purchase, lease, condemnation, or donation such real 
and personal property and any interest therein, and may sell, lease, or 
otherwise dispose of such real and personal property, as the Board deems 
necessary for the conduct of its business. 


CAPITAL STOCK 


SEc. 5. (a) The Corporation shall have a capital stock of $5,000,000 which shall 
be subscribed by the United States. There is hereby authorized to be appro 
priated to the Secretary of the Treasury the sum of $5,000,000 for the purpose of 
enabling the Secretary of the Treasury to make payment for such capital stock 
when payment is called by the Board. Receipts for payment by the United States 
for or on account of such capital stock shall be issued by the Corporation to the 
Secretary of the Treasury and shall be evidence of stock ownership by the 
United States. 

(b) The directors of the Corporation are authorized and directed to retire the 
capital stock to a minimum of $1,000,000 over a period of not more than fifty 
years. The directors shall determine the time or times of such retirement and 
the amount or amounts to be retired from time to time, provided that any such 
determination shall not be effective until it shall have been approved by the 
President. 


OBLIGATIONS OF CORPORATION 


Sec. 6. (a) In order to finance its activities, the Corporation is authorized and 
empowered to issue, and to have outstanding at any one time in an amount not 
exceeding $100,000,000, its notes, debentures, bonds, or other obligations or 
commitments. Such obligations shall mature not more than fifty years from the 
dates of their issue, shall be redeemable at the option of the Corporation before 
maturity in such manner as may be stipulated in such obligations, shall bear 
interest at such rate or rates and shall be subject to such other terms and con- 
ditions, as may be determined by the Corporation after consultation with the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Obligations of the Corporation shall not be pur 
chased by the United States or any agency or instrumentality thereof. 

(b) All such obligations shall be fully and unconditionally guaranteed both 
as to interest and principal by the United States and such guaranty shall be 
expressed on the face thereof. In the event that the Corporation shall be unable 
to pay the principal of or interest on any such obligations when due, the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall pay the amount thereof, which is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, and thereupon the extent of the amounts so paid, the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall succeed to the rights of the holders of such obligations. 

(c) The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to prepare suit- 
able forms for the notes, debentures, bonds, or other obligations, and otherwise to 
make the facilities and services of the Department of the Treasury available to 
the Corporation in the issuance and sale of such obligations. The Corporation 
shall reimburse the Secretary of the Treasury for any expenses incurred by the 
Department of the Trasury under this subsection. 


DEPOSIT AND EXPENDITURE OF CORPORATE FUNDS 


Sec. 7. (a) All moneys of the Corporation not otherwise employed may be 
deposited with the Treasurer of the United States subject to check by authority 
of the Corporation or in any Federal Reserve bank, or may, by authorization of 
the Board, be used in the purchase for redemption and retirement of any notes, 
debentures, bonds, or other obligations issued by the Corporation, and the Cor- 
poration may reimburse such Federal Reserve bank for its services in such 
manner as may be agreed upon. The Federal Reserve banks are authorized and 
directed to act as depositaries, custodians, and fiscal agents for the Corporation 
in the general performance of its powers. 

(b) All expenses incurred by the Corporation in carrying out its functions, 
including administrative expenses, shall be paid from funds obtained from the 
sale of its obligations under section 6 or from revenues derived from its corporate 
activities, except that until such time as funds from such sources are available 
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amounts paid by the Secretary of the Treasury under section 5 may be used for 
such purposes 

(c) Sections 105 and 106 of the Government Corporation Control Act, re- 
quiring annual audits by the General Accounting Office and reports thereof to the 
Congress, shall be applicable to the Corporation. 


EXEMPTION FROM TAXATION 
Sec. 8. The Corporation, its property, franchises, and income are hereby ex- 
pressly exempted from taxation in any manner or form by the Federal Govern 


ment or by any State, county, municipality, or any subdivision or district thereof. 


SERVICES ND ACILITIES OF OTHER AGENCII 


Sec. 9. The Corporation may, with the consent of the agency concerned, ac 
cept and utilize, on a reimbursable basis, the officers, employees, service fa 
cilitic and information of any agency of the Federal Government, except | t 
any such agency having custody of any engineering or other data relating to a! 


the matters within the jurisdiction of the Corporation shall, upon reque 


ort 


the Board, make such data available to the Corporation without reimbursem 


MISAPPROPRIATION OF FUNDS 


gc. 10, (a) All general penal statutes relating to the larceny, embezzlement, 
couversion, or to the improper handling, retention, use, or disposal of public 
mone or property of the United States shall apply to the moneys and property 
of the Corporation and to moneys and properties of the United States entrusted 


to the Corporation 

) Any person who, with intent to defraud the Corporation, or to deceive 
any director, officer, or employee of the Corporation or any officer or employee 
of the United States, (1) makes any false entry in any book of the Corporation, 
or (2) makes any false report or statement for the Corporation, shall, upon 
conviction theerof, be fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned not more than 
five ears, or both. 

(ce) Any person who shall receive any compensation, rebate, or reward, o1 
shall enter into any conspiracy, collusion, or agreement, express or implied, 
with intent to defraud the Corporation or wrongfully and unlawfully to defeat 
its purposes, shall, on conviction thereof, be fined not more than $5,000 or im 
prisoned not more than five years, or both. 


REPORTS TO CONGRESS 


Sec. 11. The Corporation shall transmit to the Congress at the beginning of 
each regaular session an annual report of its operations under this joint resolu 
tion 


SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 


Sec, 12, If any provision of this joint resolution or the application of such 
pro ion to any person or circumstances shall be held invalid, the remainder 
of the joint resolution and the application of such provision to persons or cir 
cumstances other than those to which it is held invalid shall not be affected 
thereby 


RATES OF CHARGES OR TOLI 


Sec. 15. (a) The Corporation is further authorized and directed to negotiate 
under the supervision of the President, with the Saint Lawrence Seaway Author 
ity of Canada, or such cther branch or agent of the Government of Canada as may 
be appropriate under the circumstances, an agreement as to the rates of charges 
or tolls to be levied on cargoes and passenger traffic using the Saint Lawrence 
Seaway, and for an equitable division of the revenues of the seaway between the 
Corporation and the Saint Lawrence Seaway Authority of Canada; but in the 
event that such negotiations should not result in agreement, the Corporation is 
authorized and directed to establish unilaterally such rates of charges or tolls for 
the use of the works under its administration. 

(b) In the course of its negotiations, or in the establishment, unilaterally, of 
the rates of charges or tolls as provided in subsection (a), the Corporation shall 
be guided by the following principles: 

(1) That the toll charges shall be fair and equitable and shall give due consid- 
eration to encouragement of increased utilization of the navigation facilities, and 
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to the special character of bulk agricultural, mineral, and other raw materials 

(2) That tools shall vary for ships in ballast and according to the character 
of cargo with the view that each classification of cargo will so far as practicable 
derive relative benefits from the use of these facilities. 

(8) That the tolls shall provide for the Corporation revenues sufficient to defray 
the cost to the Corporation of its operations in carrying out the purposes of this 
joint resolution, and such costs shall include— 

(A) the cost of operating and maintaining all the works under the admin 
istration of the Corporation, including all operating costs of the Corporation 
and such reserves as the Corporation may deem necessary and proper ; 

(B) payment of interest on the debts and obligations of the Corporation ; 

(C) amounts sufficient to amortize the principal of the debts and obliga- 
tions of the Corporation over a period not to exceed fifty years; and 

(D) amounts sufficient to permit retirement of the capital stock te a 
minimum of $1,000,000 over a period of not more than fifty years. 

(c) Any rates of charges or tolls established under this section shall not be 
effective until approved by the President, 


TITLE Il—NAVIGATION IN THE GREAT LAKES SYSTEM 


Sec. 201. The Secretary of the Army is authorized and directed to carry out 
the works and improvements in the Great Lakes system above Lake Erie proposed 
to be undertaken by the United States pursuant to article III of the agreement 
between the Governments of the United States and Canada, dated March 19, 1941, 
published in House Document Numbered 153, Seventy-seventh Congress, designed 
to make such improvements as might be necessary to provide a deep waterway 
for navigation requiring a controlling channel depth of twenty-seven feet through 
the Great Lakes connecting channels above Lake Erie, including the Detroit 
River, Lake Saint Clair, Saint Clair River, the Straits of Mackinac, and the 
Saint Marys River. 

Sec. 202. The Secretary of the Army is instructed to complete the works and 
improvements allocated to him under this title no later than the date of comple 
tion of the essential Canadian links in the deep waterway and the completion 
of the Saint Lawrence Seaway provided for under title I herein. 

Sec. 203. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of $100,000,000 
to enable the Secretary of the Army to carry out the provision of this section. 





{S. J. Res. 45, 88d Cong., 1st sess.] 


JOINT RESOLUTION Providing for development of the resources of the Great Lakes 
Saint Lawrence Basin in the public interest and for national security and continental 
defense of the United States and Canada; creating the Saint Lawrence Development 
Corporation to finance, construct, and operate certain works in the International Rapids 
Section of the Saint Lawrence River as a self-liquidating project ; authorizing the Presi 
dent to negotiate certain arrangements with the Government of Canada for the protection 
of the navigation rights of the United States on the Great Lakes and the Saint Lawrence 
River ; authorizing the preparation of plans for disposal of Saint Lawrence power in the 
interest of consumers in the State of New. York and the New England States; and for 
other purposes 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


TITLE I—APPROVAL OF GREAT LAKES-SAINT LAWRENCE PROJECT 
ACTION UNDER THE BOUNDARY WATERS TREATY OF 1909 


Section 1. That, in accordance with the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 be 
tween the United States and Great Britain, which treaty permits the United 
States and Canada to provide for development of boundary waters of the Great 
Lakes-Saint Lawrence Basin by special agreement or by reciprocal legislation, 
the President is hereby authorized and empowered to fulfill the undertakings 
on behalf of the United States authorized by this joint resolution. 


PERPETUATION OF NAVIGATION RIGHTS 


Sec. 2. It is the sense of the Congress that it would be desirable for the Presi 
dent to negotiate with the Government of Canada a treaty including provisions 
to perpetuate the navigation rights of the United States and Canada, under the 
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the Board shall be members of the same political party, One of the members 
shall be designated by the President as Chairman at the time of appointment 

(b) The terms of office of members of the Board shall be six years except 
that (1) the terms of office of the members first appointed shall run from the 
date of enactment of this joint resolution and shall expire one at the end of two 
years, one at the end of four years, and one at the end of six years, as designated 
by the President at the time of appointment, and (2) a member appointed to fill a 
vacancy caused by the death, resignation, or removal of a member prior to the 
expiration of the term for which he shall have been appointed, shall be appointed 
only for the remainder of such term 

(c) Kach member of the Board shall be paid compensation at the rate of 
$15,000) per annum No member shall, during his continuance in office, be 
engaged in any other business 

(d) Two members shall constitute a quorum for transaction of the business of 
the Board, and vacancies in the Board, so long as there are two members in 
office, shall not impair the powers of the Board to execute the functions of the 
Corporation 

Sec. 7. (a) The Corporation is authorized and directed to construct the 
navigation works, and that portion of the power works and common works, in 
the International Rapids Section of the Saint Lawrence River, authorized for 
construction in seetion 4, tithe I, of this joint resolution; and to operate and 
maintain such works in coordination with complementary works to be con 
structed by designated entities of Canada in the International Rapids Section 
and in the Canadian Seetion of the Saint Lawrence Rivet 

(b) The Corporation shall not proceed with the construction of the works 
authorized by this joint resolution until the President gives notice to the Corpora 
tion that satisfactory assurances have been received from the Government of 
Canada that designated entities of Canada are prepared to proceed with the 
construction of Canadian works in the International Section and the Canadian 
Section of the Saint Lawrence River required to complete the deep waterways 
from Duluth to the Atlantic, concurrently with the construction of the works 
to be undertaken by the United States 


CORPORATE POWERS 


Sec. & (a) For the purpose of carrying out its funetions under this Joint 
resolution the Corporation 

(1) shall have succession in its corporate name; 

(2) may adopt and use a corporate seal, which shall be judicially noticed 

(3) may sue and be sued in its corporate name 

(4) may adopt, amend, and repeal bylaws, rules, and regulations govern 
ing the manner in which its business may be conducted and the powers 
vested in it may be exercised 

(5) may make and carry out such contracts or agreements as are neces 
sary in the conduct of its busines; 

(6) shall be entitled to the use of the United States mails in the same 
manner and upon the same conditions as the executive departments of the 
Government ; 

(7) shall be held to be an inhabitant and resident of the northern judicial 
district of New York within the meaning of the laws of the United States 
relating to venue of civil suits; 

(8S) may appoint and fix the compensation of such officers and employees 
as may be necessary for the conduct of its business, define their authority 
and duties, delegate to them such of the powers vested in the Corporation 
as the Board may determine, require bonds of such of them as the Board 
may designate, and fix the penalties and pay the premiums on such bonds; 
and 

(9) may acquire, by purchase, lease, condemnation, or donation such real 
and personal property and any interest therein, or may sell, lease, or other 
wise dispose of such real or personal property, as the Board deems neces 
sary for the conduct of its business. 


CAPITAL, STOCK 


Sec. 9. The Corporation shall have a capital stock of $2,000,000 which shall 
be subscribed by the United States. There is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the Secretary of the Treasury the sum of $2,000,000 for the purpose of 
enabling the Secretary of the Treasury to make payment for such capital stock 
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when payment is called by the Board. Receipts for payment by the United States 
for or on account of such capital stock shall be issued by the Corporation to the 
Secretary of the Treasury and shall be evidence of stock ownership by the United 
States. 


OBLIGATIONS OF CORPORATION 


Sec. 10. (a) In order to finance its activities, the Corporation is authorized 
and empowered to issue, and to have outstanding at any one time in an amount not 
exceeding $385,000,000, its notes, debentures, bonds, or other such obligations. 
Such obligations shall mature not more than fifty years from the dates of their 
issue, shall be redeemable at the option of the Corporation before maturity in 
such manner as may be stipulated in such obligations, shall bear interest at such 
rate or rates, not exceeding 3 per centum per annum, and shall be subject to 
such other terms and conditions, as may be determined by the Corporation after 
consultation with the Secretary of the Treasury. Obligations of the Corporation 
shall not be purchased by the United States or any agency or instrumentality 
thereof 

(b) All such obligations shall be fully and unconditionally guaranteed both 
as to interest and principal by the United States and such guaranty shall be 
expressed on the face thereot In the event that the Corporation shall be unable 
to pay the principal of or interest on any such obligations when due, the See- 
retary of the Treasury shall pay the amount thereof, which is hereby authorized 
be appropriated, and thereupon to the extent of the amounts so paid, the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall succeed to the rights of the holders of such 


te 





obligations 

(c) The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to prepare suit- 
able forms for the notes, debentures, bonds, or other obligations, and otherwise 
to make the facilities and services of the Department of the Treasury available 
to the Corporation in the issuance and sale of such obligations. The Corporation 
shall reimburse the Secretary of the Treasury for any expenses incurred by the 
Department of the Treasury under this subsection. 


DEPOSIT AND EXPENDITURE OF CORPORATE FUNDS 


Si 11. (a) All moneys of the Corporation not otherwise employed may be 
deposited with the Treasurer of the United States subject to check by authority 
of the Corporation or in any Federal Reserve bank, or may, by authorization of 
the Board, be used in the purchase for redemption and retirement of any notes, 
debenture bonds, or other obligations issued by the Corporation, and the 
Corporation may reimburse such Federal Reserve bank for its services in such 
manner as may be agreed upon. The Federal Reserve banks are authorized and 
directed to act as depositaries, custodians, and fiscal agents for the Corporation 
in the general performance of its powers 

(b) All expenses incurred by the Corporation in carrying out its functions, 
including administrative expenses, shall be paid from funds obtained from the 
sale of its obligations under section 10 or from revenues derived from its cor- 
porate activities, except that until such time as funds from such sources are 
available amounts paid by the Secretary of the Treasury under. section 9 may be 
used for such purposes, 

(c) Sections 105 and 106 of the Government Corporation Control Act, re- 
quiring annual audits by the General Accounting Office and reports thereof to 
the Congress, shall be applicable to the Corporation, 


EXEMPTION FROM TAXATION 


Sec. 12. The Corporation, its property, franchises, and income are hereby 
expressly exempted from taxation in any manner or form by the Federal Gov- 
ernment or by any State, county, municipality, or any subdivision or district 
thereof 


SERVICES AND FACILITIES OF OTHER AGENCIES 


Sec. 13. (a) The Corporation may, with the consent of the agency concerned 
and with the approval of the President, accept and utilize, on a reimbursable 
basis, the officers, employees, services, facilities, and information of any agency 
of the Federal Government, except that any such agency having custody of any 
engineering or other data relating to any of the matters within the jurisdiction of 
the Corporation shall, upon request of the Board, make such data available to 
the Corporation without reimbursement. 
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MISAPPROPRIATION OF FUNDS 


Sec. 14. (a) All general penal statutes relating to the larceny, embezzlement, 
conversion, or to the improper handling, retention, use, or disposal of public 
moneys or property of the United States shall apply to the moneys and property 
of the Corporation and to moneys and properties of the United States entrusted to 
the Corporation. 

(b) Any person who, with intent to defraud the Corporation, or to deceive any 
director, officer, or employee of the Corporation or any officer or employee of the 
United States, (1) makes any false entry in any book of the Corporation, or (2) 
makes any false report or statement for the Corporation, shall, upon conviction 
thereof, be fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned not more than five years, 
or both. 

(c) Any person who shall receive any compensation, rebate, or reward, or shall 
enter into any conspiracy, collusion, or agreement, express or implied, with intent 
to defraud the Corporation or wrongfully and unlawfully to defeat its purposes, 
shall, on conviction thereof, be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more 
than five years, or both. 


REPORTS TO CONGRESS 


Sec. 15. The Corporation shall transmit to the Congress at the beginning of 
each regular session an annual report of its operations under this joint resolution. 

Sec. 16. The Corporation with such assistance and representation of the Fed- 
eral Government as the President may direct and designate, is hereby authorized 
and directed to negotiate an arrangement with the government of the State of 
New York for the transfer to the appropriate agency of that State of the power 
facilities on the United States side of the International Rapids constructed pur- 
suant to this joint resolution, the cost to be determined in accordance with the 
method of allocation included in the joint recommendation of the Corps of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, and the Power Authority of the State of New York, 
dated February 7, 1933, presented at public hearings of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations February 10, 1983, Seventy-second Congress, second session, and the 
marketing of power in accordance with the safeguards for preference customers 
and domestic and rural consumers contained in the revised joint recommendation 
of the same agencies, dated February 15, 1946, presented at public hearings of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations March 6, 1946, Seventy-ninth Congress, second 
session. The Corporation, through the President and with his approval shall 
transmit the agreement to the Congress: Provided, That such arrangement is 
consistent with the laws of the United States and protects the interests of the 
United States and of other States, including appropriate provision for making 
available a fair share of the power generated by the facilities herein authorized 
to New England States within economic transmissoin distance of the aforesaid 
facilities: Provided further, That such arrangement will be effective only after 
approval by the Congress of the United States and the Legislature of the State of 
New York: And provided further, That the Corporation, through the President 
shall, in a timely manner, advise the Congress of any obstacles preventing the 
final negotiation or consummation of this agreement. 


SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 


Sec. 17. If any provision of this joint resolution or the application of such 
provision to any person or circumstances shall be held invalid, the remainder of 
the joint resolution and the application of such provision to persons or circum- 
stances other than those to which it is held invalid shall not be affected thereby. 

The Cuarrman. Members of the committee will recognize that 8. 589 
is a new approach to the construction of the seaway, calculated to 
make the whole project self-liquidating, and not a governmentally 
constructed facility. For my part, I am convinced that it removes 
once and for all the seaway from the customary governmentally oper- 
ated public works. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS ON ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY PROPOSAL 


A number of things have happened since our last session, and with 
your permission, I would like to make them a part of the record at 
this time. 








SEAWAY 


On September 28, 1951, President Truman met with the Prime Min 
»f Canada and other Canadian officials in Washington in a dis 
cussion relative to future planning for the St. Lawrence project. 
The Prime Minister gave notice that the Canadian Government was 
ready to construct the seaway as a Canadian project if the joint de- 


ypment could not be undertaken on the basis of the 1941 agreement. 
\cecordingly. legislation was introduced in the Canadian Parliament 


the fall of 1951. That Canadian legislation established a corpora 


with a borrowing capacity of $300 million to construct a deep 
if rv fr Ty Mor tre | to Lake Erie on the ¢ anacdian side of 1 & 
[It also provided for the approval of an agreement betwee 
j lf (4 nimment « ( anad ind the Province of Ontario 
thorizing Ontaria to construct the Canadian share of the power «lk 
pl ent of the International Rap ad ection. These measures hx 
la on December 21, 1951. 

i it this point that President Truman in January 1952, called 
ttention of Congress to the urgency of immediate United Sta 
ction if this country were to share with Canada in a joint enterp1 

At th time, the President and the Canadian representative 
planned, and subsequently made, applications to the International 
Joint Comm mn to approve the construction of certain power de 


elopment works in the St. Lawrence River on the understanding that 

Canada would be prepared to proceed with the construction of the 
eaway as soon as appropriate arrangements could be made for the 
construction of the power development. 

|! emphasize this point because the power construction must be 

ndertaken before the seaway becomes a feasible project. 

Under the chairmansl Ip of Mr. Jack Gorrie, a United States inter 
agency committee was e tablished within the executive branch to pre 
pare the application. Officials of the two governments met in Ottawa 
March 6 and 7, 1952, and it was on April 14, 1952, that External Af 
fairs Minister Pearson, Transport Minister Chevrier, and the Amer 
ican Ambassador Woodward called on the President and the Secre 
tary of State, Mr. Acheson, and other officials to discuss applications 
to the International Joint Commission. 

Members of the committee will recall that during the 82d Congress, 
4d session, efforts to obtain favorable action on the seaway were 
defeated, 

The House Public Works Committee and the Senate Foreign Rela 
tions Committee both held hearings. After 6 days of debate on the 
floor of the Senate. lasting from June 12 to June 18, Senate Joint 
Resolution 27 was recommitted, 43 to 40, 

On June 30, 1952. both the Governments of Canada and of the 
[United States submitted concurrent appli ations to the International 
Joint Commission, and Canada reiterated her intention to construct 
the deep-sea waterway from Montreal to Lake Erie when the power 
arrangements had been completed. 

Then followed a series of meetings of the International Joint Com 
mission in Washington and in Ottawa, as well as in the cities which 
would be affected in one way or another by the construction of the 
power projec t. 

The International Joint Commission issued its order of approval 
for the power project on October 29, 1952. Meanwhile, the United 
States Federal Power Commission received an application from the 
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Power Authority of New York to be permitted to construct the United 
States share of the power works in the St. Lawrence. 

It had already been denied a similar application on December 22, 
1950, and had filed a review of ‘the ¢ ‘ommiussion’s order in the United 
States court of appeals. 

In August 1952, the authority joined the Commission in a motion 
requesting the court to dismiss the petition and remand the proceed 
ing for further consideration by the Commission. After the motion 
had been granted by the court, the power authority submitted 
tain amendments to its application, whereupon the Federal Power 
Commission on November 6, 1952. ordered the convening of public 
hearings to commence December 9, 1952 

On November 4, 1952, the Canadian Government notified the United 
States Government that it considered the Joint Commission’s order of 
approval to have superseded the 1941 agreement, and that, therefore, 
the Canadian Government would not request the Canadian Parlia 
ment to ratify the 1941 agreement. 

I wish to call particular attention to this aspect because it may have 

bearing on Senate Joint Resolution 45 which is, in part, based on 
that agreement 

In January 1953, exploratory conversations were held with the 
Canadians on the possibility of the United States partic ipation in 
the construction of the seaw: iy part of the St. Lawrence project. The 
Canadian Government was also given the text of that portion of the 
President’s budget which pertained to the project. 

On January 9, the Canadian Government issued a statement say 
ing that it was prepared to discuss joint participation in the seaway 
once an entity had been designated and authority had been granted 
for the construction of the United States share of the works, provided 
this would not delay the construction of the seaway. This informa 
tion was formally communicated to President Truman by our Am 
bassador, Stanley Woodward, on iceners 8, 1953. 


OPPORTUNITY TO JOLIN CANADA IN THE PROJECT 


I should like to call your attention to the fact that Canada has en- 
acted the legislation required to establish a commission with sufficient 
borrowing capacity to construct not only the power project but also 
the seaway. | repeat here that we have at this time once again the op 
portunity to join in a common enterprise with the power to have an 
equal voice with Canada in its operation and control. Since past 
efforts at public expense have been frustrated time and time again, 
S. 589 presents another basis for the construction of the Seaway, 
namely, a self-liquidating basis. 


PRESENT COST ESTIMATES 


Because there have been so much confusion about the cost of con 
struction and so many unfounded assertions, I requested the Army 
engineers to bring their figures up to date. Later members of the com 
mittee will have the opportunity of discussing these estimates with the 
Army engineers. 

I wish to call attention to their estimates of cost under S. 589. The 
amount is $88,074,000 under S. 589. This is a realistic figure, and 
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one which is well within the contemplated financial capacity of the 
new corporation. 


SUPPORTERS FOR THE SEAWAY 


Also, I would like at this time to call attention to the fact that 
ever since President Harding, every President down to the present, 
has been in favor of the St. Lawrence waterway: President Hard 
ing, President Coolidge, President Hoover, President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, and President Harry Truman. Many other great Ameri- 
cans have also been in favor of the seaway: Cordell Hull, Secretary 
of State; Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of State; Alfred E. Smith, 
that great Democrat of New York: Thomas E. Dewey, Governor; 
James A. Farley; Gen. George C. Marshall; Robert P. Patterson ; 
Julius H. Barnes; Jesse Jones; Leo G. Crowley; former Senator 
Robert F. Wagner; Frank P. Walsh; James P. Warburg: Herbert 
Bayard Swope; David Dubinsky; David Sarnoff; Henry Harriman; 
Charles Sawyer; and many others whose names I have here. I want 
particularly to eall attention to the fact that the heads of Govern 
ment, including that great engineer, Herbert Hoover, long ago saw 
the significance of this project to the economic defense and life of 
America. 


ARGUMENTS IN FAVOR OF THE SEAWAY 


In my opinion, the St. Lawrence seaway is a farsighted project 
requiring breadth of vision and courage if its full possibilities are 
to be realized. One must think in continental terms and not pro 
vincial terms if the true perspective is to be attained. 

If constructed, among other things, the seaway will achieve the 
following results, in my opinion: It will rescue the steel industry 
of the lake ports area from possible catastrophe from the antici- 
pated exhaustion of the rich Mesabi ore field by permitting the little 
developed but rich Labrador ores to be shipped there by way of the 
seaway, with its low transportation costs. 

New markets will be available to the Midwest, and needed raw 
materials and other commodities will be made available to consumers 
of the region by reason of the low water-transportation costs. 

I want to say that over 50 million people live in the valley of the 
St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes right now. What will be it in the 
future? Anyone with any vision at all knows that it will not be 
long until 100 million people are living in that valley. 

Senator Grorer. Is the chairman quoting from Mr. Hoover? 

The Cuatrman. The chairman is quoting his own ideas in this 
matter. I might say that Mr. Hoover has made better statements 
than that. At the present time the chairman is exercising his position 
as chairman to make the opening statement. 

Senator Grorce, |] sintiphy wanted to identify it. 

The Cuamman. You have done that, sir. 

Senator Grorce. I recall some of Mr. Hoover’s latest pronounce 
ments on power in his last address. 

The Cnatrman. I do not know what you refer to unless it is that 
he is stronger than ever for the St. Lawrence Waterway. 

The new industries and greater prosperity throughout the Midwest 
area which may be expected when the seaway is completed will 
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increase the demand for coal, not decrease it. This has been proven 
in the case of the TVA area where coal consumption has been vastly 
inereased since the Authority’s inception. The seaports do not now 
suffer from adverse competition from coal imports, so why should 
lurge shipments of foreign coal be expected in the seaway area? 

That which increases the prosperity of such a large Pree of the 
United States will increase the prosperity of the whole N Nation. 

Employment and production opportunities would be created by the 
initial construction, and the stimulus would be lasting upon com 
pletion. Such benefits would far outweigh the costs of construction. 

The seaway would provide an all-water route to Europe with a 
thousand miles less open water than the routes from our Atlantic 
orts. 

The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway stands in a class by itself in 
that it can be made self-liquidating. 

The seaway can be built ' no cost to the taxpayer. Tolls on the 
traflic using the navigation fac ilities to be constructed will make the 
project self-liquidating. The power phase of the seaway will cost the 
Kederal Government nothing, since the State of New York has peti- 
tioned to be allowed to construct the power facilities, and to share the 
costs common to power and navigation. 

Nature has provided a 90 percent complete waterway ; only 10 per 
cent more or 119 miles needs to be constructed. Canada has completed 
substantial improvements costing more than $133 million, and has 
now enacted legislation providing for the completion of an all-Canada 
seaway. 

Since the seaway is of joint interest to both the United States and 
Canada, in the opinion of the chairman, we should join Canada. in 
promptly completing the seaway. We need to do this in order to 
exercise an equitable share in the operation and administration of the 
seaway and power project. 

Every survey made, irrespective of cost estimates, is favorable to 
the project. The case has been proved, plans are ready, and the work 
should proceed. It is engineeringly feasible and economically justi- 


fiable. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE SEAWAY 


The seaway will benefit transportation by reducing costs and pro- 
viding a new and auxiliary route and facility in addition to those al- 

ready. in existence. 

The project will make available cheap transportation for the Middle 
West, which now holds a disadvantageous position for reaching the 
markets of the world, due to high transportation costs. Savings of 
up to 50 percent in transportation costs have been estimated for some 
commodities. It will aid further industrialization of the Midwest. 

The waterway would be open during the annual high-peak trans- 
portation demand, and would help the railroads during periods of re- 
curring car shortages, thus relieving them of the need for large stand- 
by capacity which would remain generally idle during the winter 
months. 

While New York, Boston, and Buffalo might at first suffer some 
loss of traffic—the last also some of its terminal grain business—they 
would all gain in the long run from new business as a result of the 
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eaway and from making use of it themselves. It is not thought that 

othe r ports would suffer at all; on the contrary, they would be and 

they could be expected to gain. ; ? 
Losses of revenues to the railroads from transportation of coal, if it 

does occur, will be compensated for by increased availability of new 

products and finished eoods. 

~ Domestic shipping will use the seaway and will profit by its exist- 


ence, 

Ships go wherever there is assurance of a cargo, As far as naviga- 
tion conditions are concerned, the present shallow canal is being used 
profitably. The existing 22 locks will become 8 larger ones. ‘There 


are at present few accidents. Montreal has an average of 4 foggy 
days while New York has 44. 

Foreign vessels are prohibited by law from engaging in trade be- 
tween American ports on the Great Lakes, so there would be no danger 
of competition from foreign vessels built and maintained by cheap 
labor. 

The power project by itself justifies the undertaking. 

Development of such natural resources is a governmental responsi- 
bility; private interests could never develop such a large-scale project. 

It is economically justified. Power would be available to great 
industrial centers as far away as 300 miles. Many important centers 
where power supply is short would be included. It is one of the 
greatest, potential sources of cheap power in the world. 

Most of the electricity generated will be sold to new customers or 
those who use more because of lower rates, so that there would be no 
reduction or displacement of an existing market for coal. 

The seaway would constitute an important part of our system of 
national defense. 

It will provide shipbuilding and ship-repair facilities located in a 
relatively secure area to supplement coastal shipyards; it is needed as 
an additional line of communication for ocean shipping which might 
ease wartime strain on rail transportation and port fa .tities of the 
gulf and Atlantic coasts. 

[It is needed as a reserve route in case of interruptions of other 
routes. It is also needed as a large source of cheap, dependable power, 
available without expenditure of critical combustibles, or crowded 
transportation facilities in an area of power deficiency. 

The seaway would be a valuable part of the natural defenses of the 
two countries. The hydroelectric power could be available for defense 
industries and the vast shipbuilding and ship-repair facilities of the 
lakes region could be better used in case of emergencies. 


CONSTITUTIONAL ASPECTS OF THE LEGISLATION 


The adoption of Senate bill 589 would be constitutional, and would 
not detract from the function of the Senate to ratify treaties. 

‘The Constitution gives Congress “power to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations and among the several States.” This power has often 
been exercised with respect to construction projects in boundary 
waters and in foreign territory, pursuant to agreements and in co- 
operation with foreign countries. 

Many agreements of at least comparable importance, including the 
annexation of Texas and Hawaii, and the UNRRA and Bretton 
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Woods agreements have been dealt with through legislation rather 
than by the treaty process. Moreover, the Boundary Waters ‘Treaty 
of 1909 with Canada prescribed a procedure for concluding agree- 
ments through reciprocal legislation of the two countries with respect 
to proposed uses, obstructions and appraisals of boundary waters. 

There was forwarded to me today by the Governor of the State of 
Ohio, Frank J. Lausche, a letter which I desire to read into the record. 
He states: 


VIEWS OF GOVERNOR LAUSCHE OF OHIO 


My name is Frank J. Lausche, I am filing this statement with the Foreign 
Relations Subcommittee of the United States Senate in my official capacity as 
chief executive of the State of Ohio, to urge this committee, as well as the Con- 
gress of the United States, on behalf of the State of Ohio, to act favorably on 
S. 589. the Wiley bill, to authorize joint participation with Canada in the con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence seaway, as provided in the bill. It is not possible 
for me to make a personal appearance in support of this legislation before your 
committee as the 100th general assembly of the Ohio State Legislature is now 
in session. 

Just a little over 7 years ago, March 4, 1946, I appeared in person before this 
committee, and in this same official capacity, to support Senate Joint Resolution 
104, like a bill to authorize the construction of the St. Lawrence Waterway 
jointly with Canada. The basic thought behind my testimony at that time can 
best be summarized from one of the concluding paragraphs of my statement, viz: 
“* * * wherever in the Nation there lies available a natural geographical condi- 


tion that with the help of a man’s hand can be converted into : mendous wealth- 
producing agency it ought to be done. For the moment those who are remotely 


disconnected with it by space will complain. Eventually, however, they will 
benefit.” 
This statement was made in the first of the postwar years; our country was 


in the throes of demobilization following the end of World War II and we were 
looking torward confidently to a period of peace and tranquility in the world. 
It is needless to remind the members of this committee how futile that hope was, 
how bitter our disappointment, and how the course of events has made it vital 


and urgent that we again gird ourselves and be prepared to defend our institu 
tions of freedom. 

In the light of world conditions today, the St. Lawrence seaway is not only 
needed; it is my considered opinion that it is essential to the national welfare 
and national secygrity of our country. Qualified leaders in our Government have 
stated that it is altogether probable that this country will have to maintain 
a state of preparedness for the next 10 to 15 years, perhaps for the next genera 
tion. The base of any preparedness or defense program in the modern world 
is steel. The country which can produce steel cheaply and in abundance, is the 
country best prepared to defend itself and maintain its place in the community 
of nations. This ability on the part of the United States, plus the genius of our 
people for mass production, are two of the prime reasons for our position of 
leadership today among the nations of the free world. Anything, therefore, that 
would impair or curtail our ability to produce steel in this country vitally affects 
the security of our Nation. 

It is not necessary for me to bring to the attention of this committee the 
threat to the stability of the steel industry of the Middle West in the dwindling 
reserves of high-grade, direct-shipping ores in the Mesabi Range. Many pages 
of testimony by far more competent witnesses than I have already produced 
irrevocable proof of this fact. That this situation is significant to the economy 
of the State of Ohio becomes readily apparent when you consider that, in 1951, 
out of a total of 105 million tons of steel production in the United States, almost 
21 million tons, or over 20 percent, was produced in the State of Ohio. 

To meet the constantly increasing demands for steel and to offset the declining 
reserves in Minnesota, it will be necessary to develop new sources of iron ore 
The logical source for the steel industry of the Middle West to secure its supple 
mental supply is from the deposits now under development up in Labrador. It 
so happens that these tremendous reserves are but 75 miles farther by water 
from the furnaces of the Midwest steel mills than ore from the Mesabi. 
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Construction of the St. Lawrence seaway is necessary if Labrador ore is to 
move in quantity to the steel mills of the Middle West. This waterway, with a 
27-foot channel, will make it possible for the new, large, modern ore carriers to 
transport this vital raw material from which steel is made direct from Seven 
Isiands on the lower St. Lawrence River to the lower lake ports over the same 
type of low-cost water route as is now available to Mesabi ore. According to 
the report of the President’s Materials Policy Committee, issued in June 1952, 
it is estimated that the volume of ore to be imported from other countries will 








approach 65 million tons a year by 1975. Furthermore, the transportation sav- 
ings on such a volui as this would be tremendous when it is realized that 
today it costs $1.48 to transport a ton of iron ore from Cleveland to Youngstown 
by rail, a distance of 71 miles, whereas this same ton of ore is transported from 
Duluth to Cleveland by water, a distance of 835 miles, for $1.45 

From the foregoing, it is easy to see that construction of the St. Lawrence 
seawiy is desirable, not only from the standpoint of assuring a continued 


supply of raw material to a vital defense industry, but it will also yield a 
fiscal saving in transportation rates hich will redound to the benefit of the 
United States taxpayer who is footing the bill for the defense program 

In addition, there is one other feature in connection with the present legisla- 
tion, which makes it highly desirable at this time. That is the proposal to 
make the project self-sustaining and self-liquidating by charging tolls for the 
use of the navigation facilities. This is a feature of the present bill that was 
not even being considered at the time of my previous testimony, some 7 years 
ago lo me, this self-liquidating feature which eliminates any burden on the 
taxpayer to construct the project, plus the necessity for the development at 
this time in the interest of the national security, makes the argument for the 





project conclusive 
Canada is ready and wai this whole development alone, yet 
Canada has a population of something like one-eleventh that of the United 
States. Canada has soundly appraised the value and importance of the project. 
They know that if they build this project alone, by themselves, they will not 
only own it but control it while the United States economy will repay them 
their investment in the tolls charged into the cost of the products bound for, or 
sh pped from, the United States economy 
All of the foregoing are lowic powerful, and convincing arguments but, 
n the final analysis, they are largely academic, and beside the point, with the 
on as it exists today Construction of this project is inevitable. Despite 
all the fforts to block approval in Congress, despite all the claims of the 





oppo the harm that ill be done to them, they are going to be 
faced with these feared disadvantages or unfavorable effect to their interests 
any i Canada—not the United States—has determined that What this 
country has to determine—what the opponents of the project around the country 
should give some serious thought to—is whether or not it is in the national 
interest that our country should participate in the construction of the project 
with Canad: d thus have a voice in its control That is the only decision 
to be made and that is the decision covered by the provisions of S. 589—the 
Wiley bill 

It is my firm belief that this great country of ours cannot afford to let a 
foreign country, no matter how close or friendly, completely own and have 
al ute cor ol over a trategic waterway that lends straight to the agricul 
tural and industrial heart of our Nation. The evidence is overwhelming that 


we should join with Canada in this project, and as a part owner have a 
Therefore, I urge favorable action on the part of this 
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he Congress ef the United 


voice in if control 
rreat committee, as well as by both Houses 0 
States 

rr) 





ank you. 
Sincerely yours, 

FRANK J. LAUSCHI 
morning we are to hear Brig. Gen. B. L. Robinson, Deputy 
Chief of Engineers, Department of the Army. 

Have you a prepared statement, General ? 

General Ropinson. Yes, sir; I have, and with your permission I 
would like to read it. 

The Cratrman. Proceed, please. 
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STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. BERNARD L. ROBINSON, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF ENGINEERS, UNITED STATES ARMY 


General Rosrnson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I appreciate very much this opportunity to express to you the views of 
the Corps of Engineers concerning the St. Lawrence project under the 
various bills now before the committee. 

I may say by way of introduction that I favor the construction of 
the St. Lawrence project because of its strategic value to our national 
security and because of its value to our present and future economy, 
both with respect to modernized waterway facilities and the har- 
nessing of a great power potential now being wasted. 

In view of the voluminous record concerning this development, the 
chairman has indicated that he wishes present testimony confined 
essentially to the four points referred to in his st: utement which 


appeared in the Congressional Record of March 16, 1953. Accord. 
ingly, I shall give you immediately my ae ations on those points. 
Desirability of construction wi hc : I consider such pont 


eee highly desirable in order to Paks joint operation, 
maintenance, and control of the new locks in the St. Lawrence River, 
including equal voice with Canada in any questions relative to the 
establishment of navigation tolls. From Lake Ontario to below 
Massena, N. Y., a distance of 114 miles, the St. Lawrence River forms 
the boundary between the United States and Canada. Further, the 


‘ 


St. Lawrence River connects the Atlantic with the Great Lakes, the 
greatest inland body of water in the world. The river from Seven 
Islands to Lake Ontario, 666 miles, if improved by modernized canal 
facilities above Montreal, as proposed in the pending legislation, will 
provide the most economic means for the mass shipment of recently 
discovered high-grade, open-pit iron ore from the Labrador-Quebee 
field to assist in the supply of this vital mineral to the backbone of ow 


great steel industry. Modernization of the present half-century-old, 
obsolete 14-foot waterway in the 114 miles above Montreal to provide 


a 27-foot channel with 30-foot locks will also facilitate the low-cost 
shipment of other commodities, including grain, coal, pulpwood, and 
general cargo. 

There is no question that use of this waterway is and will continue 
to be of vital importance to the United States. In fact, our use will 
be greater ths an that of Canada or any other nation. We should have 
a voice in deciding how and where the waterway will be built. In my 
opinion the plans for the deep waterway through the International 
Rapids section, with construction on the United States side, are sune 
rior to those for construction on the Canadian side because ¢ het t¢ 
channel alinement through the lower section of the reach Sede gr ont 
channel bottom width. We will be vitally affected by deci isions as to 
how the waterway will be operated and maintained. We should not 
assume that our interests would be fully protected and our needs ade- 
quately taken care of if we merely accept use of a waterway built, 
operated, and maintained by another nation. The needs of our com- 
merce may require operation rules of one type, maintenance of depths 
in various ways, and changes of channels to suit new conditions. We 
can protect our interests adequately only by becoming a full partner 
in the undertaking. We will be handicapped if we must use the water- 
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way merely by sufferance. Further, we should be keenly interested 
in minimizing the amount of tolls imposed on shipping through an 
improved St. ‘Lawrence River, inasmuch as most of the traffic will be 
United States tonnage handled in United States bottoms. Since sea- 
way construction through the International Rapids section will be 
more costly with construction on the Canadian side than on the United 
States side, the latter has a decided cost advantage. 

Accordingly, it is my judgment that it would be a serious mistake 
for the United States not to participate with Canada in the construc- 
tion of the St. Lawrence development. 

Senator Humrpnrey. May I ask, as a question of policy, if we may 
interrupt the witness for any points of clarification? Would you 
prefer to let the witness complete his statement and then interrogate 
him ¢ 

The Cuatrman. I think the witness ought to be the judge of whether 
he wants to be interrupted or not. 

General Roprnson. It is just as the Senators wish. 

The CHarmman. Well, apparently Senator Humphrey wants to 
ask a clarifying question. 


ENGINEERING COSTS ON UNITED STATES AND CANADIAN SIDES OF THE 
ST. LAWRENCE RIVER 


Senator Humpurey. In your concluding paragraph in this section 
of your statement, General, you say: 

Since seaway construction through the International Rapids section will be 
more costly with constructon on the Canadian side than on the United States 
side, the latter has a decided cost advantage. 

Are you referring to the fact that in any joint construction our 
hare would be less than the Canadian share ? 

General Ropinson. No, sir; I am referring to engineering costs 
there. 

Senator Humrnrey. I see. 

General Roprnson. The canal on the United States side of the Inter- 
national Rapids section is cheaper than on the Canadian side due to 
the physical conditions encountered. 

Senator Humpnrey. I just want to clarify that, because IT had 
understood before there was a greater cost that will be shared by the 
United States under the original proposals of 2 years ago. 

General Rorirnson. I have cost tables appended to this sts itement, 
1 believe, which will cover that point. For a deep waterway, Lake 
Krie to Montreal, with participation by the United States, the cost 
estimate is $88,074,000 to the United States and $174.050.000 to 
Canada, 


FIRMNESS OF CANADA’S PLANS FOR CONSTRUCTION OF SEAWAY 


Senator Humpnrey. One final question, sir: Is it your understand- 

ng that the Canadian Government is going to go ahead with the proj- 
ect notwithstanding the action of the Congress of the United States? 

General Roptson. It is my belief they will; yes, sir. 

Senator Humrnrey. Is your belief based upon any official notifica 
tion in recent months or of recent date ? 
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General Rostnson. They have passed authorizing legislation, sir, 
in December 1951, and the action of the Government also in presenting 
to the International Joint Commission an application last June for 
approval on the part of the Ontario Hydro for the construction of 
the power phase is further evidence of the attitude of the Government. 

Senator Humpnrey. You listened to the chairman read Governor 
Lausche’s letter, did you not, General ¢ 

General Roptnson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Do you concur with the viewpoint that Gov- 
ernor Lausche has announced; namely, that the seaway will be con- 
structed notwithstanding what we, as individuals or as a nation. 
nav cdo ¢ 

General Roprnson. Yes, sir: I concur with that. Construction of 
the power phase will, of course, have to go forward at the same time. 

Senator Humrpurey. In other words, we are not arguing the ques- 
tion any longer as to whether or not there will be a seaway; we are 
merely now determining whether or not the United States will be an 
equal partner and participant in the maintenance, control, and opera- 
tion of said seaway; is that right ¢ 

General Rosinson. That is my opinion; yes, sir 


UNITED STATES USE OF PROPOSED SEAWAY 


Senator Humpurey. And you are going to present documents ution, 
no doubt, th: ut the vessels that will be used on the seaw ay will be pri- 
mar ily United States bottoms ? 

General Rorrnson. Yes, sir; if you so request. I may say that this 
subject is discussed later in my statements. 

Senator Humrnrery. Is it your considered judgment that the ma- 
jority of those vessels will be United States shipping? 

General Ropinson. Yes, sir; that is my considered judgment. 

Senator Humrurey. Does th: at lead to the conclusion that we will 
pay the majority of the tolls? / 

General Roprnson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. In other words, whether we like it or not, if 
we are going to use it we are going to pay for it. 

General Rorryson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. And the only question resolves itself into 
whether or not we are going to have anything to say now about deter- 
mining the rights; is that correct ? 

General Rosinson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humrurey. That is all. 


CANADIAN POSITION ON BUILDING SEAWAY WITHOUT UNITED STATES 
PARTICIPATION 


The CHatrman. If I may interrupt you, my attention has been 
called to Ambassador Stanley Woodward’s letter of Janu: ry 8, 1953, 
addressed to the President of the United States. I am re ading from 
it the Canadian statement on the President’s budget-message com- 
ment on the St. Lawrence seaway of 1953: 

President Truman’s observation in his budget message to Congress that there 
is still an opportunity for the United States to join in building the St. Lawrence 
seaway has been noted by the Canadian Government. Various other proposals 
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by Members of the Congress for United States participation in the St. Lawrence 
seaway have also come to the attention of the Canadian Government. 

While the Canadian Government is, of course, prepared to discuss, in appro- 
priate circumstances, joint participation in the seaway, the demand for power 
in the area to be served by the International Rapids power development is so 
urgent that the Canadian Government is most reluctant to engage in any 
discussions which might delay the progress of the plan now under way for the 
development of power in the International Rapids section of the St. Lawrence 
River at the earliest possible moment. 

Once an entity designated and authorized to proceed with construction 
of the United States share of the power works, if the United States wishes to 
put forward a specific proposal differing from that put forward by the Canadian 


Government for the construction of e seaway in the international section, 
which proposal would not delay the development of power under arrangements 
reed upon in exchange of notes of June 30, 1952, and approved on October 29, 


1952, by the International Joint Commission, the Canadian Government will be 
prepared to discuss such proposal. 

The Canadian Government would naturally expect the discussion to be 
such as not to cause any serious delay in the completion of the whole seaway. 


(Reported to the President by Stanley Woodward on January 8, 1953.) 


Senator Grorer. Since the general has been free to yield to ques 
ions, may I direct one right now ? 

Che CHarrMAN. Yes, sir. 

senator GEORGE. Mi Chai ‘man, I have one or two que tions I 
would like to direct to the attention of the cveneral. 


PARTS OF SEAWAY IN UNITED STATES AND CANADIAN TERRITORY 


General, you are pointing out the desirability of becoming a full 
partner with Canada in the seaway which will be constructed very 
largely in Canadian territory; are you not? That is, the greater part 
of it, the ¢ 

General Rosryson. The International Rapids section, sir, will have 
three locks on the United States side if the United States partici- 
pates—the channel through the Thousand Islands section is predomi- 
nantly in United States territory—and the area below the Interna- 
tional Rapids section is from the northern border of New York, which 
is, of course entirely within Canadian territory. 

Senator Grorcre. What is that? 

General Ropnrnson. And the Welland Canal improvement is also 
entirely in Canadian territory. 

Senator Grorcre. So, how much of it will be within Canadian 
territory ? 

General Rornrnson. The Thousand Islands section, 68 miles is inter- 
national; the International Rapids section, 46 miles, is international ; 
and the Canadian section, 68 miles, down to Montreal, is wholly in 
Canadian territory. 

Senator Grorce. What is the length of the whole river passage out 
to the sea ? 

General Rogrnson. From Montreal east is a thousand miles added 
to that, sir. 

Senator Grorer. A thousand miles? 

General Roprnson. Yes, sir. 


’ | 
rreater iengetn. 


ADVANTAGES OF A TREATY ON THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Senator Grorcr. You think it is entirely safe to rely upon present 


friendly relations with a nation which may become highly competitive 
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with the United States in the near future, without treaty arrange- 
ments to which we could look with some degree of confidence? In 
other words, you think it is e tirel) saute to rely upon mere le gislation, 
and on the present friendly attitude of Canada? Or do you think it 
would be wise to put these arrangements in a treaty vhich we might 
have a far better opportunity to entorce 1f any dispute ever arose 


between Canada and the United States with re rara to tolls or any 
other question / 
General Ropinson, ] Cc mnsider ha t] e present treaty arrangements 


between Canada and the United States are adequate, sir. 

Senator Grorce. Do the present treaty arrangements authorize what 
is sought to be secured by the passage ¢ f this hill? 

General Roprnson. The present treaty arrangements permit co- 
operation of the United States and Canada th ‘oug! out the length of 
their bordor on all matters affecting water resources 


Q 


enator GrorcGe. Do you think that authorizes us to build the 
seaway ¢ 

General Rostnson. I think that, and subsequent action authorizes 
it; yes, isr. The proposed action here, of course, would be necessary. 

Senator Grorce. Of course, you are aware of the fact that there is 
now pe nding before the appropriate committee of the Senate resolu- 

tions rel: iting to the mak ine of treaties and executive agreements, are 
vou not é 

~ Gereral Rogrnson. I am now, sir, because of your reference to the 
matter; I was not previously aware of that. 

Senator Grorer. I wanted to suggest to you and to others who be- 
lieve that under existing treaties all of these things that you now seek 
to do have been authorized or may be justified, that vour attitude is 
the very reason why practically a two-thirds majority of the Senate 
have joined in a resolution which would clarify treaty obligations 


and would prohibit many things that we have been doing in the im- 
mediate past. 


PROTECTION AFFORDED BY TREATY OBLIGATIONS 


In other words the abuse of the treaty power has now led to the 
introduction of r medial legislation | Vv the Congress of the United 
States. It may not pass during this Congress, but it will pass ulti- 
mately. What alarms me and always has alarmed me is that in an 
enterprise of such vast importance to the United States we are not 
willing to negotiate a treaty which will fix our rights and give us 
some assurance that treaty rights will be respected. This enterprise 
must ultimately be borne in substantial part by the United States 
and its citizens, its taxpayers, and the United States will have such 
vast interests, being the chief user of this canal. 

I understand that Canada has always historically been very friendly 
to us, and that our relations are very fine. But I do not think it takes 
any prophet to foresee that Canada will become one of the real com- 
petitors of the United States in many fields of endeavor in some remote 
period in the future. Not being a prophet I cannot tell you whether 
Canada will be very friendly in fixing tolls which will be suitable to 
us or in respecting our wishes when the time comes for fixing tolls. 

This bill here proposes to set up a corporation to fix these tolls and 
to proceed unilaterally if they cannot agree with the Canadian agen- 
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cies having jurisdiction. These are rather remarkable powers to be 
given to a corporation. What disturbs me, also, is that we are quite 
willing to rely upon our assumption that friendly commercial relations 
will always continue between the United States and Canada, and, 
therefore, that we can rely upon mere legislation, based as you indicate, 
on prior treaty arrangements, for our full protection. 

I do not care to press the point at this time; I merely wish to call 
your attention to it before you proceed. 

General Rorinson. Sir, as to the question of tolls, I believe I had 
covered the point heretofore that this project would pe rmit us to 
have a voice in the establishment of tolls commodity by commodity 
whereas if we let Canada go ahead and build the seaway, as Il am 
convinced they will, we would have no voice in those tolls. 

Senator Grorce. Oh, yes; it does, on paper, give us the right. But 
suppose Canada subs mogenntiy denies that right; suppose Canada 


subs wer ntly raises an issue with us about those tolls? 
The CuHammMan. W me n we built ; the canal in Chen territory we will 
control that part of it absolutely, but if you let Canada build it, it is 


entirely in Canadian territory and we will oe no control. 

Senator Grorer. It would be a fine project if we were just going to 
operate it within our territory, would it not, Mr. Chairman ? 

The CHATRMAN. Senator Green, you wanted to ask a question ? 

Senator Green. Well, Mr. Chairman, my question has just been 
answered. In view of the fact that the seaway is going to be built, 
and notwithstanding the ob yjections that might be made or the advan- 
tiges of other plans, it would be better to proceed with the plans we 
have now than not have any agreement, and have it built entirely on 
Canadian soil; is that your position 4 

General Rorinson. If I understood the question correctly, that is 
the crucial point, and I concur. 

Senator Green. Your advice is now to proceed with this rather than 
consider some alternative plan? 

General Roprnson. Yes, sir. I recommend the plans which en- 
visage cooperation with Canada in the construction of the seaway. 


THE CORPORATION APPROACH 


The Cuarrman. Proceed. 

General Ropstnson. The second point on which comments were 
asked by the chairman is relative to the soundness of the corporation 
approach, 

‘The various bills before the committee provide for a corporation to 
be set up to construct and operate the seaway facilities, or seaway and 
power facilities, proposed for authorization in the International 
Rapids section, with permissive authority to utilize the services of 
any Federal agency on a reimbursable basis. For deepening of the 
Great Lakes connecting channels, however, the Thye amendment and 
the Humphrey bill call for that construction to be accomplished by the 
Secretary of the Army. 

I may state that the normal method, organizationally, for Federal 
accomplishment of the construction, maintenance, and operational 
activity as is herein involved is as contemplated by the Thye amend- 
ment and title II of the Humphrey bill ; namely, by the Chief of Engi- 
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neers under the general supervision of the Secretary of the Army. In 
my judgment there is no reason why all of the physical work involved 
could not be done efficiently under that normal procedure. However, 
suoject to the following qualifications I do not oppose the creation 
of a separate corporation in this case limited strictly to the St. Law- 
rence River phase of the operation if the Congress in its wisdom be- 
lieves such an instrumentality should be established. 

Senator Humpnrey. General, may I just interrupt to point out 
that I also have an amendment similar to that of my colleagues ¢ 

General Ropinson. Yes, sir: I am familiar with that. 

Senator Humrnrey. I just wanted the re ord tobe clear. The title 
II to which you refer is that of my own bill S. 1065 and covers navi- 
gation in the Great Lakes sys stem. Your re ference is to a total bill, 
which would cover the construction of the seaway, which is the Wiley 
bill, plus title I1 of my bill, which covers the deepening of the Great 
Lakes channels. 

General Roptnson. Yes, sir; it was was error in not mentioning 
the amendment, also. 

Senator Humpnurey. I just want to make the record complete. 

General Roprnson. Yes, sir; I am aware of that. 

Apparently it is the view of the Budget Bureau that such a corpora- 
tion should come under the control of the President, or the head of 
such agency as he may designate, rather than having the « ‘orporation 
fully autonomous. I consider the St. Lawrence to be similar in stra- 
tegic value to the Panama Canal, whose managing corporation is 
under the control of the Secretary of the Army. 

Because of the importance of ‘the St. Lawrence project to the na- 
tional defense, and its international character, control of the corpora- 
tion should be within the Department of Defense. 

In view of these facts and the further fact that our Federal navi- 

gational works including those on the Great Lakes system have over 
the years been assigned by the Congress as the responsibili ty of the 
Secretary of the Army, I consider that the legislation should specifi- 
cally designate him in this case. 


BUILDING QUALIFICATIONS OF THE ARMY CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


I favor construction of the United States phase of the undertaking, 
both in = St. Lawrence River and in the Great Lakes connecting 
channels, by an agency which can produce the best job at the least 
cost. I believe that agency to be the Corps of E nginee rs, because of its 
experience with the wide r ange of work involved, its familiarity with 
the entire background of the undertaking, and its present capability 
to mobilize immediately to get the job under way. The corps con- 
siders that impartial observers will agree that it has executed the vast 
civil-works program committed to it over the years in an efficient and 
creditable manner 

Specifically, the following qualifications may be mentioned : 

(1) The corps has handled the design and construction of all Fed- 
eral navigational projects on the Great Lakes system since the origin 
of that activity a century ago. That work includes harbor and con- 
necting channels i improvements, the locks and the Federal powerplant 


at the Soo, and channel improvement in the Thousand Islands section. 
a 
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(2) The corps from the beginning has maintained and operated 
those facilities. , ‘ 

(3) Through its long-established offices at Chicago, Buffalo, De- 
troit. Milwaukee, and Duluth, the corps is intimately familiar also 
with Great Lakes water problems generally and the hydraulics of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system va 4 

(4) It is well aware of the duties and responsibilities of the Inter- 
national Joint Commission, having been represented thereon for a 
number of years. 

(5) The corps has accomplished for the United States the engi 
neering planning for the St. Lawrence project dating back to the 
1920’s. It is entirely conversant with the development of the Inter 
national Rapids section, both the seaway and power phases, since it 
developed the detailed plans and specifications therefor in 1940-42, 
through a separate oflice at Massena, N. Y., staffed by up to 300 per- 
cons. Most of our key engineers on that assignment are still with our 
organi ization. 

(6) The corps has been and is cooperating with Canadian author- 
ities in construction projects affecting our mutual defense. 

Senator Humrnurey. Mr. Chairman, may we ask the gener ral to 
submit to us, if it is within the bounds of our security regulations, the 
list of these projects on which we are presentl} cooperating with 
Canada? I do not recall ever seeing that list, and I would like to 
have it so that we can have it for further documentation. 

General Roptnson. I will be glad to, sir. 

Senator Humrurey. I am interested in the major projects. 

General Ropinson. I will have to check on the classification of it. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes. 

General Roginson. And if I may give that later ? 

Senator Humpurey. Yes, sir 

(The follow ik ently lied :) 

(The following material was subsequently supplied :) 

APRIL 20, 1953 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. ( 

Dear SENATOR WiLey: During hearings before your committee on April 14, 
1953, concerning the proposed St. Lawrence seaway project, I testified that the 
Corps of Engineers has been and is cooperating with Canadian authorities in 
in construction projects affecting our mutual defense. Senator Humphrey at that 
point asked that a list of some of these projects on which we are presently co- 
operating with the Canadians be furnished for the record. 

While a complete listing of such projects currently under construction cannot 
be made public because of security considerations, the following examples would 
indicate the degree of mutual effort obtaining on construction and research pro}j- 
ects directly affecting our mutual security: 

(1) Network of aircraft control and warning stations at classified locations. 

(2) Ernest Harmon Air Force Base, Newfoundland. 

(3) Pepperell Air Force Base, Newfoundland. 

(4) Torbay Airfield, Newfoundland. 

(5) Goose Bay Air Force Base, Newfoundland. 

(6) Research for development of equipment and techniques for snow com- 
paction. 

In addition, the following is a partial listing of military installations that were 
constructed in Canada during World War ILI: Fort Chimo Airfield, Quebec; 
Frobisher Bay Airfield, Baffin Island; Padloping weather station, Baffin Island: 
Mingan Airfield, Quebec; Fort Churchill, Manitoba; Cape Harrison weather 
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station, Labrador; Prince Rupert (port), British Columbia; Canol Pipeline, 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; Alaskan Highway, Alberta, British Columbia, 
and Yukon. 
Sincerely yours, 
B. L. ROBINSON, 
Brigadier General, 
Deputy Chief of Engineers. 

General Rosrnson. (7) The corps is presently engaged in coopera- 
tion with other Federal agencies and the various States in a compre- 
hensive study concerning the deve lopment of the water and related 
land resources of New York State and the New England States. Thus 
it is conversant with the coordination that should be achieved between 
the St. Lawrence project and other water-resource developments in the 
Northeast. 

(8) In summary, then, while I am of the view that physical accom- 
plishment of the task under consideration could be : ichie ved just as 
efficiently under normal procedure, I am unopposed to the cor por ation 
approach provided the Secretary of the Army is designated legisla- 
tively to exercise executive control, and the Corps ot Engineers is 
designated to handle the design, construction, maintenance, and oper- 
ation of such physical works as may now be authorized. 


DEEPENING OF GREAT LAKES CONNECTING CHANNELS 


The third point called for by the chairman was the question of the 
deepening of the Great Lakes connecting channels. The needs of our 
vital ore, coal, grain, and other traffic already existing within the 
Great Lakes system now require consideration of channel deepening 
beyond the depths prevailing; namely, 25 feet generally in the two- 
way and downbound channels and 21 feet in the upbound-only lanes. 
Marked changes in the Great Lakes fleet have occurred since Wor!d 
WarlII. Forty-three vessels of the fleet with fully loaded drafts of £4 
feet or more were operating on the lakes in 1952 or will soon be placed 
in operation. These recent additions to the Great Lakes fleet are 
limited in loading by the present channels. A deepened channel will 
accomodate the recent additions to the fleet and those in the blueprint 
stage, all of which are designed for the faster movement of heavier 
tonnages with less unit shipping cost. Great Lakes shipping interests 
are now urging immediate deepening of the connecting channels to 
27 feet. 

Now that with the issuance of a Federal Power Commission license 
the St. Lawrence River seaway facilities are assured, whether such 
facilities are provided by Canada alone or jointly by Canada and the 
United States, the need and demand for deepening the existing con 
necting channels in the Great Lakes system will become more urgent. 
In order that all of the area contiguous to the Great Lakes may share 
in the advantages of low-cost waterborne shipping, I favor author 
ization for deepening of the Great Lakes connecting channels to a 
controlling depth of 27 feet. Such authorization is provided for by 
certain bills before the committee. 


APPLICATION OF ONTARIO AND NEW YORK FOR POWER DEVELOPMENT 


The fourth point the chairman asked comment on was the question 
of the attitude toward the New York-Ontario power application. 

The New York-Ontario plans provide for the economic develop- 
ment of the power potential of the International Rapids section. They 
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conform to the “238-242” controlled single-stage project referred to 
in the March 1941 executive agreement, and were judged to be the 
best from an e ngineering and economic point of view by a joint board 
of the United States and Canadian engineers in a report of January 
1941. Those proje ct pl: ins were deve loped in considerab ly ereater 
detail by the Corps of Engineers in 1940-42, and the applications in 
question are pre dicated in all principal respects upon those engineering 
desions. 

The application plans, submitted by the two Governments on June 
30, 1952, were approved by the International Joint Commission on 
October 29, 1952. In its engineering report of November 1952 the 
Jureau of Power of the Federal Power Commission concluded that 
(a) the projec 't would adequi itely develop the power resources of the 
International ae section under conditions imposed by regulation 
method No. 5; (6) the project is economically feasible; (¢) a market 
exists for the project output as soon as it can be made available; (d) 
the project works proposed are compatible with the improvement of 
the river for navigation; and (e) the project is best adopted to a com- 
prehensive plan of development of the St. Lawrence River. I concur 
in that finding. 

I may also point out that the design and location of the various 
features of the International Rapids section development are such 
that the project lends itself physically to construction of a power de- 
velopment separately, with the seaway facilities built concurrently 
x later, or to the construction of a combined power and navigation 
development at the outset. Moreover, there would be relatively little 
difference in the total cost of construction between building the com- 
bined project initially, or the starting of the power project with subse- 
quent initiation and concurrent completion of both the power and 
navigation phases. 

Under the order of approval issued by the International Joint Com- 
mission last October for the power construction proposed in the ap- 
plication of New York pending before the Federal Power Commis- 
rn the builders of the power phase would assume the cost of the 
works heretofore classified as primarily for power, plus 100 percent 
of the cost, less certain deductions, for the works which are needed for 
power but also have some usefulness for navigation. The willing- 
ness of Ontario and New York to proceed with the construction is 
evidence that such an arrangement represents an economically attrac- 
tive power development. 


STATUS OF THE POWER APPLICATIONS 


Senator Humpnrey. Mr. Chairman, may we at this point seek a 
little more information. I would like to go over a couple of points 
you mention, General. 

First of all, I want to get the record quite clear on the order of ap- 
proval issued by the International Joint Commission. Has the Fed- 
- 11 Power Commission of the U ~ States issued an order to the 

New York Power Authority for development? 

General Roprnson. No, sir; New York’s application is pending be- 
fore the Federal Power Commission. 

Senator Humpurey. Has the International Joint Commission 
recommended to the Federal Power Commission that such authoriza- 
tion for construction be granted ? 
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General Ropinson. Not exactly, sir. They have, however, ap 
proved the application by the two Federal Government’s, which 
cleared the way for the New York Power Authority to submit its 
applic ation to the Federal Power Commission. 

Senator Humrnrey. In other words, the International Joint Com- 
mission gave its approval so that the New York State Power Authority 
could apply to the Federal Power Commission; is that correct ‘ 

General Ropryson. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator Humrnrey. Do you know, then, what the status of 
application is before the Federal Power Commission ¢ 

General Ropinson. The hearings have been completed and no de- 
cision has been forthcoming, Senator. 

Senator Humpurey. Would this application, if it is granted, in any 
way interfere with the intent of and the proposals of the Canadians 
to go ahead with the navigation aspects of the St. Lawrence waterway ‘ 

General Roprnson. No, sir; it would make it immediately possible 
for them to do so. 

Senator Humpurey. In other words, there is no conflict of interests 
or of jurisdiction ¢ 

General Roprnson. No, si 


DEEPENING OF GREAT LAKES CONNECTING CHANNELS 


Senator Humpurey. One final point: I notice on page 7 of your 
testimony: 

In order that all of the areas contiguous to the Great Lakes may share in 
the advantage of low-cost waterborne shipping, I favor authorization for deepen- 
ing of the Great Lakes connecting channels to a controlling depth of 27 feet 

For the purpose of identifying that particular statement and its 
relevancy to the proposals before this committee, are you referring 
there to the Thye amendment and the Humphrey amendment? 

General Rontyson. To the Thye and Humphrey amendment, and 
title II of the Humphrey bill. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes, sir. 

Do you suggest that authorization be in a separate bill or do you 
suggest that it be included in the seaway bill ? 

General Rosryson. Well, Senator, I feel that that is a question for 
the committee to decide. I favor construction of the Great Lakes 
connecting channels now, not only to give equal treatment to all ports 
in connection with the St. Lawrence seaway, but even without the 
seaway I feel that the demands of shipping require such construction 
in the immediate future. 

Senator Humenrey. Is it my understanding that the proposal 
outlined under the corporation structure would give a minimum 27- 
foot channel all the way down to Lake Erie? 

General Roptnson, Yes, sir. The Welland Canal deepening is a 
part of the project. 

Senator Humpnrey. So it will come into Lake Erie? 

General Rostnson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnurey. Will you present to this committee the reports 
on the channels and the connecting canals for the rest of the Great 
Lakes with respect to their depth and the obstacles, if any, contained 
in the limitation for present vessels and those under present con- 
struction ? 
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General Roprnson. I shall be glad to do that. 
(The following information was supplied subsequently :) 


LIMITATIONS OF NAVIGABLE DEPTHS IN GREAT LAKES AND THEIR CONNECTING 
CHANNELS ABOVE LAKE ERIE 


The Great Lakes form the largest body of fresh water in the world and, with 
their connecting channels, rank as the world’s largest inland-water-transpor- 
tation unit. The sailing distance from Tibbetts Point, at the head of the St. 
Lawrence River, to Duluth at the westerly end of Lake Superior, is about 1,150 
miles, of which about 970 miles are through the open lakes and the remainder 
through improved connecting channels and the Welland Canal. From Tibbetts 
Point to Chicago at the southerly tip of Lake Michigan the sailing distance 
totals about 100 miles less than the route to Duluth, and involves approximately 
the same distance through the open lakes. 

Natural depths through the open lakes are ample for any vessels now operating 
on the Great Lakes system, even at low-water datum. Depths along the main 
steamer tracks in Lake Superior range between 80 and 1,200 feet and generally are 
of the order of 600 feet or more. Along the Lake Michigan steamer tracks depths 
range from about 40 to more than 850 feet, with depths in excess of 300 feet 
predominating. In Lake Huron open-water depths range generally from 40 
to 700 feet, with depths of the order of 200 feet predominating along the main 
steamer tracks. Lake Erie, the most shallow of the Great Lakes, has open- 
water depths along the main steam tracks ranging from 30 feet (at the westerly 
end) to 200 feet, with the average being about 75 feet. Open-water depths in 
Lake Ortario range from about 40 feet to more than 750 feet, with depths in 
excess of 200 feet predominating along the main steamer tracks. 

Improved depths in the Detroit River, Lake St. Clair and the St. Clair 
tiver between Lakes Erie and Huron, and in the St. Marys River between Lakes 
Huron and Superior generally were adequate for vessels operating on the Great 
Lakes during World War II and prior to that time. Because of the trend toward 
deeper-draft vessels during recent years, however, these improved depths are 
inadequate to permit loading the newer deep-draft vessels on the Great Lakes 
to their maximum drafts except when the lake levels are at extreme high stages. 

Project dimensions in the §8-mile reach of triver and lake channels between 
Lakes Erie and Huron provided for depths in the two-way and downbound chan- 
nels of from 25 feet to 26 feet below low-water datum reference planes at the time 
the projects were authorized. Minimum swept depths of 25 feet below present 
low-water datum reference planes are presently available in this reach. 

Project dimensions in the 49-mile reach of the lower St. Marys River between 
Lake Huron and the Soo Locks provided for depths in the two-way and down- 
bound channels of from 25 feet to 27 feet below low-water datum reference planes 
at the time the projects were authorized. Minimum swept depths of 24.8 feet 
below present low-water datum references planes are presently available in this 
reach. 

Project dimensions in the 14-mile reach of the upper St. Marys River between 
the Soo Locks and Lake Superior provide for depths in the two-way channel of 
from 26 feet to 27 feet below low-water datum reference plane for Lake Superior. 
Minimum swept depth of 25.8 feet below low-water datum reference plane is 
presently maintained in this reach. 

The estimated ordinary safe drafts for vessels in the improved reaches of the 
connecting channels between Lakes Erie and Huron and between Lakes Huron 
and Superior, when the lakes are at their low-water datum reference planes, and 
under the present state of improvements, range downward from a maximum of 
23.9 feet and are generally of the order of 23 feet or less . It is readily appar- 
ent, therefore, that the improved reaches of these channels require deepening 
to accommodate at ordinary and low lake stages the 48 newer deep-draft vessels 
capable of drafts in excess of 24 feet. 


General Rogrnson. In general, the channels are limited to 25 feet 
in the downbound and two-way lanes, 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes, sir. 

General Rontnson. And 21 in the upbound, and the principal con- 
struction which would be required to deepen to 27 feet would occur 


between Lakes Erie and Huron in the Detroit and St. Clair River, 
and some in St. Clair Lake, 
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Senator Humrnrey. That is the key area, that is the important 
area, for the deepening of channels? 

General Roprnson. Yes, sir; it would be necessary to deepen those 
for the Detroit area, for instance, to get the range of the waterway. 
Additional construction would be required at the Sault and also in the 
Straits of Mackinac to give the access to Lakes Superior and Michi- 
gan. Those are the three general areas 

Senator Humrpurey. Do you have any cost estimates that you are 
going to present on this at a later time? 

General Rozinson. Yes, sir. They are appended to this statement. 


SIZE AND DRAFT OF PRESENT GREAT LAKES VESSELS 


Senator Humrenrey. Also, do you have any estimates as to the kind 
of shipping, the particular type ‘of vessel, that is being used now and 
will be in the future? I have noted in the Great Lakes traffic there 
has been a change in the capacity of shipping. I think you mentioned 
that there were some 42 or 52 vessels drawing 25 feet or 24 feet ? 

General Rosrnson. I understand that they are upward of 20,000 
tons. 

Senator Humrurey. Are you going to give us any information 
on the depth of the channel and the drafts of ships? 

(Information on drafts of vessels will be found on p. 562.) 

General Roprnson. Well, it is not possible now for these I have 
mentioned—some are of 24-foot maximum draft or greater, now carry- 
ing partial loads—to use the channels efficiently because the project 
channel depth is limited to 25 feet generally. 

Senator Humpnrey. Because of the in: ibility of ships to carry 
complete cargo, a great cost has been forced upon the steel industry 
and the taxpayers in general by compelling ore shippers to use r ail. 
For example, in the State of Minnesota a vast amount of ore has been 
shipped by rail at very high freight rates in order to keep up with the 
demand of the mills. One of .he reasons we have had to ship a lot of 
it by rail is not only because of the seasonal problem of shipping but 
because of the inability of the ore boats, the large boats, to carry full 

cargo due to the depth of the channels. That has imposed a tremen- 
dous fr eight burden upon shippers, buyers, and ultimately consum- 
ers. I will later on myself bring out some of that testimony. I 
have known and seen huge freight trains of ore carrying the overland 
shipment of ore; and, as Governor Lausche pointed out, the cost of 
overland shipment is tremendous as compared to water transportation. 
I think this ought to be noted in connection with the kind of cargo 
ship which is now being used. The Congress of the United States 
recently authorized certain cargo ship construction and transfer of 
certain vessels for purposes of conversion. The ships were for other 
than ore cargo, but because of the need of the ore in the defense pro- 
gram those ships were utilized for ore transfer. Some of them were so 
large that the present channels would not accommodate their full load. 
Therefore, we have had the ore stacked up on the docks in huge piles 
and had to ship it by rail at excessive costs. Under the defense con- 
tracts, if one would calculate it, the extra costs would run into the 
hundreds of thousands, yes, millions, of dollars because of increased 
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shipping costs for the ore that goes down to the mills in Cleveland 
and in the Pittsburgh area. 
General Ropinson. Yes, si 


COST APPORTIONMENT BETWEEN POWER AND NAVIGATION 


It appears that the Lehman bill contemplates reduction of the 
allocated cost to power and the shifting of the amount of the reduction 
to navigation, substantially as contemplated by the cost apportion 
ment indicated under earlier legislative proposals. I wish to empha- 
size that the subject of cost allocation was discussed at leneth by 
representatives of the United States and Canada prior to the filing 
of the complementary applications of the two Governments on June 
30, 1952, to the International Joint Commission. It was the con- 
sensus then that the amount of work to be accomplished by the power 
constructors under those applications, and consequently their incurred 
costs, were reasonable and resulted in an economically feasible 
investment. 


MARKETING OF POWER IN THE UNITED STATES 


The question of the marketing of electrical energy by the State of 
New York under its pending application has been discussed at le ngth 
in the recent hearings before the Federal Power Commission, as well 
as in 1948. New York has indicated that it is agreeable to exporting 
a reasonable share of the power to neighboring States. It has also 
indicated that under its law it will grant a preference to domestic 
and rural consumers. The Lehman bill is apparently intended 
require that a preference also be granted to municipalities. The 
question of preferences and the classes of power consumers to which 
preferences should be given is a matter of power-marketing policy, 
He is a function not included in the responsibilities of the Corps 

Engineers. The application of any preference provisions, how 
ever, may affect the design, operation, ‘and financial returns of proj 
ects involving power. It is my view that any preference provisions 
considered desirable from a policy standpoint should be made subject 
to application in such a manner that they would not adversely affect 
the optimum utilization of the power potential or interfere with 
operat ion of the project in accordance with sound business pr ine iples. 

At the specific request of the chairman of the committee, I present 
current estimates of cost on the basis of December 1952 cost levels 
in enclosure 1 which, I believe, is before you. I also append brief 
statements on the following subjects: Economics and self- liquidation 
of the navigation phase as enclosure 2, adequacy of 27-foot project and 
length of navigation season as enclosure 3, traflic capac ity as enclosure 
t, mobilization and construction schedules as enclosure 5, appropria- 
tions schedules as enclosure 6, and operations with initial appropria- 
tions as enclosure 7. 

That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman; and I will not read 
the enclosures unless it is your desire that I do so. 

The Carman. Do you have an exhibit as to costs ? 

General Roprnson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. It should be inserted in the record. 
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ROUTE OF THE SEAWAY 


We have maps indicating quite clearly, I think, the construction 
that is contemplated under the Wiley -Dondero bill. 

General Roprnson. That is all Canada there, that particular map. 

The CuHarrmMan. That is the one over there | indicating | ? 

General Roptnson. Yes, sir; that covers the United States area. 

The Cuarrman. Will you show the part of the canal which would 
be all-American ? 

General Ropinson. Yes, sir. 

This is the New York State line here [indicating], and this black 
line indicates the international boundary. 

The channel is generally shown in green on the United States side, 
and it comes up through the Long Sault Canal here, through a lock, 
some dredging here—this is on the United States side—and a second 
lock lift. The third symbol is simply a guard gate. It is not a 
third lock. Two locks here, then, each with a head of about 40 feet. 

Dredging then follows westward generally on the United States side 
to Croil Island and then follows the channel along the thread of the 
river, partly in Canada, to the lower entrance of the Point Rockway 
lateral canal on the United States mainland with one lock having a 
normal head of less than 5 feet. 

The CHatrMman. What is the estimated cost of that piece of canal? 

General Roprnson. On the basis of your bill, sir, $88,074,000. That 
includes all the navigation work in the International Rapids section 
and dredging above here, in the Thousand Islands section. 

The Cuarrman. If Canada builds the canal, where will it be? 

General Roptnson. If Canada builds the canal, their route is shown 
generally in this dotted orange line on this sketch, with two locks 
located here (on the Canadian mainland north of the powerhouse), 
and a third leck located at this point [indicating] on the Canadian 
mainland northwest of the Lroquois control dam. 

The Cnamman. Now, the traffic going down the river, or coming 
up the river, would have to pass through those canals, would it not? 

General Roprnson. Yes, sir. All traffic must pass through the three 
new locks in the two lateral canals to be built either on the United 
States or the Canadian side of the river. 

The Cuarrman. And if Canada does not build the canal and we 
build it, it would be constructed entirely on American soil. 

General Rorptnson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. If Canada builds it, it would have the entire con- 
trol of that canal built on its soil and we, eventually of course, would 
pay the freight because, as already stated, most of the commerce is 
American commerce; is that not correct? 

General Roprnson. Yes, sir. 


HOW COST FIGURES WERE COMPUTED 


The CratrmMan. How were the figures arrived at that you have 
just given? 

General Roprnson. I have appended a statement to enclosure 1—A, 
it is labeled “Enclosure 1—C.” 
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I will read part of it: 

Canadian elements: Costs shown for providing a 27-foot project through the 
Welland Canal and the Canadian section, St. Lawrence River, are as furnished 
by the Department of Transport, Canada. 

Other estimates: In February, 1952, the Chief of Engineers filed estimates for 
all other components of the overall seaway project, Duluth to Montreal, based 
upon December 1950 cost levels. Those estimates included a detailed unit price 
estimate for the entire development in the International Rapids section. Be- 
cause of the time element involved, a detailed unit repricing estimate is not 
presented at this time. Estimates presented herein are adjusted to December 
1952 levels by application of the 10.84 percent increase in the Engineering News- 
Record Construction Cost Index between December 1950 and December 1952. 
Application of that index indicates generally, over a short-term period, the 
order of magnitude of change in cost of such work as is herein involved. 

We have quoted from our notes there. 

However, regarding the estimate for individual project components 
some items such as spillway gates, operating machinery, and so forth, 
may run to slightly higher costs than the Engineering News-Record 
Index would indic ate. 


COST OF SEAWAY CONSTRUCTION 


The Cuarrman. Would you place in the record at this time your 
cost figures. 

General Roptnson. Yes, sir. If the chairman please, may we enter 
in the record all of the enclosures which were listed in my concluding 
testimony, which includes the cost figures ? 

The Cuarrman. You have identified them ? 

General Roginson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humrurey. May I also ask for the notes explaining those 
costs ? 

General Roprnson. The notes are part of the enclosure. 

(The cost data with accompanying explanatory notes, and all seven 
enclosures, are as follows:) 


[Enclosure la] 


Estimate of construction cost to the United States for St. Lawrence project, 
27-foot channel—December 1952 cost levels 
Estimated cost 
to United States 
Under S. 589 (Lake Erie to Montreal) : 


Welland Canal i cesilrcadia diate llemesenrtaseah iano tannins cl exile iain sh att teal aatly 
Thousand Islands section. a a en A intial $1, 766, 000 
International Rapids section___- ae en atert achamieaas ieee 86, 308, 000 
CS OCI i della doin dtldnwaedvdddaie Shilabbde 


i | ieciaentedeneen cites in elena amsiniitindnalaiatinaitieataltmanaais 88, 074, 000 


Under S. 589 (with Thye amendment, or under 8S. 1065 Duluth to 
Montreal) : 
Great Lakes connecting channels___....._......._.___._~ tae 99, 584, 000 
Welland Canal___-_ ead Secadiaiaiaaiaitiaietisdtnsiasniee 
Thousand Islands section 
International Rapids section 
Canadian section 


Red issih blineiite eee) >. 766, 000 
5 easier ieaiantsancasih ssiebeb sapien 86, 308, 000 


NT he oe ees i a a all a 2 es ee ee 187, 658, 000 
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Estimate of construction cost to the United States for St. Lawrence project, 
27-foot channel—December 1952 cost levels—Continued 


Estimated cost 
to United States 
Under S. J. Res. 45 (Duluth to Montreal, together with power 


works in the International Rapids section) : 
Great Lakes connection channels____- : . $99,584, 000 
Welland Canal_-- sisi a wie ei 
Thousand Islands section_____ : \ ed 1, 766, 000 
International Rapids section ee : . 870, 224, 000 
Canadian section__- 


POUOOTAE oukd tone exe o din dthendpuctiiees wits . 471,574, 000 


Indicated allocation for power development ‘ ‘ 223, 076, 000 


_ “SB; 
Indicated net allocation, new navigation works_ i ecstpcatiatcnas’ De ne Ge 


(For notes concerning these estimates see enclosure Ic.) 


{Enclosure 1b] 


Estimate of construction cost for St. Lawrence project, 27-foot channel, 
December 1952 cost levels 
UNDER 8. 589 (LAKE ERIE TO MONTREAL) 





! 
ats 4 Unites | ein 
Section Canada : ‘ 4 Total 
tates } 
Welland Canal_.....__... ; $2, 000, 000 | $2, 000, 000 
Thousand Islands section : id $1, 766, 000 | 1, 766, 000 
International Rapids section_. 86, 308, 000 86, 308, 000 
Canadian section. .__- be indiana 172, 950, 000 172, 950, 000 
DAO ciate dsntnintiitntiiaeiwnsiaiol bli eee ...| 174, 950, 000 88, 074, 000 263, 024, 000 


UNDER 58, 589, WITH THYE AMENDMENT, OR UNDER 8. 1065 (DULUTH TO 
MONTREAL) 


| } | 


Great Lakes connecting channels “ ; : | | $99, 584, 000 $99, 584, 000 
Welland Canal $2, 000, 000 2, 000. 000 
Thousand Islands section | 1, 766, 000 1, 766, 000 
Internationa) Rapids section....-. ; ‘ 86, 308, 000 86, 308, 000 
Canadian section -.......- 172, 950, 000 172, 950, 000 

Petal sis asses vebbsbicdieadonsé wbiastehedldebs 174, 950, 000 187, 658, 000 362, 608, 000 


UNDER 5&8. J. RES. 45 (DULUTH TO MONTREAL, TOGETHER WITH POWER WORKS 
IN THE INTERNATIONAL RAPIDS SECTION 


Great Lakes connecting channels . pie ; $99, 584,000 | $99, 584, 000 
Welland Canal : id $2, 000, 000 | 2. 000, 000 
Thousand Islands section _....._--- 1, 766, 000 | 1, 756, 000 


webiste 2 1 282, 419, 000 | ! 370, 224, 000 





International Rapids section 343, 000 





Canadian section... _.- 150, 000 | 172,950, 000 

Subtotal sie ad ; 457, 369, 000 471,574,000 | 928, 943. 000 
Indicated allocation for power development ; 223, 076, 000 223,076,000 | 446, 152, 000 
Indicated net allocation, new navigation works. -- 234, 293, 000 248, 498, 000 | 482, 791, 000 


1 Division of cost understood to be intended by S. J. Res. 45. 


[Enclosure 1c] 
NOTES 


1. Canadian elements.—Costs shown for providing a 27-foot project through 
the Welland Canal and the Canadian section, St. Lawrence River, are as fur- 
nished by the Department of Transport, Canada. 

2. Other estimates.—In February 1952 the Chief of Engineers filed estimates 
for all other components of the overall seaway project, Duluth to Montreal, 
based upon December 1950 cost levels. Those estimates included a detailed unit 
price estimate for the entire development in the International Rapids section. 
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Because of the time element involved, a detailed unit repricing estimate is not 
presented at this time. Estimates presented herein are adjusted to December 
1952 levels by application of the 10.84 percent increase in the Engineering News 
Record Construction Cost Index between December 1950 and December 1952 
Application of that index indicates generally, over a short-term period, the order 
of magnitude of change in cost of such work as is herein involved. See follow 
ing notes for further commentary regarding the estimates for individual project 
comporents. 

3. Great Lakes connecting channels.—These 27-foot project estimates are based 
on a degree of planning and hydrographic information that compares favorably 
with that which would ordinarily be accomplished for the preparation of a 
survey report, except for those areas where no previous dredging has been done 
For those areas which are over and beyond the areas heretofore deepened, no 
new soundings or borings have been taken. Subject to this limitation, the esti- 
mate presented represents the order of magnitude of the cost of the work. 

Further, the connecting channels estimates herewith are exclusive of costs 
involved to complete navigation facilities now authorized for interlake traffic 
alone, including St. Clair River compensating works; widening Southeast Bend, 
St. Clair River; improvement of the westerly half of Amherstburg Channel, 
Detroit River ; and replacement of the Poe lock at the Soo. 

4. Thousand Islands section.—Meager hydrographic information is available 
concerning the exact extent of the rock shoals, lowering of which is involved here 
No new soundings, probings, or borings have been taken. The cost estimate 
is therefore of a preliminary nature. 

5. International Rapids section, seaway-only or dual-purpose construction 
Estimates are predicated upon an unusually high degree of preproject authoriza 
tion planning, accomplished in 1940-42. That planning included detailed top 
ographie surveys, extensive subsurface explorations, advanced engineering de- 
signs, and preparation of plans and specifications for all early-period construction 
features. 

Derivation of the presently shown estimates by application of the 10.84 per 
cent factor increase to the previously reported estimates on the December 1950 
base is considered to reflect fairly the general order of magnitude of the overall 
cost as of December 1952. However, the presently shown estimates are not 
precise in detail, primarily because the ENRCC Index is not particularly appli- 
cable to equipment items such as lock gates, spillway gates, operating machinery, 
or electrical generating powerhouse equipment. The costs of such items actually 
have advanced at a generally greater rate during the last 2 years than the ENR 
Index. 

With respect to power-development construction, the estimates presented cov- 
ering the features therefor located in Canada are predicated essentially upon 
United States wage rates and materials prices. Construction costs in Canada 
are generally lower than those in the United States. 


[Enclosure 2a] 
EcoNOMIcsS AND SELF-LIQUIDATION OF NAVIGATION PHASE 


In his 1951 testimony before the House committee, the then Secretary of Com- 
merce reported potential seaway traffic at from 57 to 84 million tons annually, 
with prospective toll revenue ranging from $36 to $49 million yearly. 

In his 1952 testimony before this committee, the then Secretary of Commerce 
testified that the foregoing estimates, based upon studies in 1947-48, were con- 
servative in that they contained only limited allowance for future production 
growth and hence traffic volume. He then filed his reappraisal of potential sea- 
way traffic, United States and Canadian combined. That traffic aggregates 64 to 
83 million tons annually, with prospective toll revenue at from $39 to $48 million 
a year. It should be emphasized that the Secretary indicated such traffic to be 
potentially available by 1960, and not a long-range projection for the ecomonic 
life of the project. 

As to the economics of the navigation phase: Annual economic charges for 
the entire navigation phase, Duluth to Montreal, are estimated at $18,639,000 
under 8. 589 amended, and $24,525,000 under Senate Joint Resolution 45. Those 
charges include costs for operation, maintenance, repairs, interest, and amortiza- 
tion. The interest rate was taken at 2% percent for work in the upper lakes 
channels, and at 3 percent for work in the Lake Erie to Montreal reach, since the 
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atter is indicated for accomplishment by Government corporation through 
revenue bonds, 

With seaway traffic of the minimum order reported by the Commerce Depart 
ment in its 1951 testimony, shipping savings over a 27-foot through waterway, 
based upon a study by my staff, are indicated to aggregate over $60 million yearly 
Substantial additional savings would accrue to purely interlake traffic. Since the 


savings Of $60 million are far in excess of the carrying charges of either $18,- 
639,000 or $24,525,000, there is clear indication of economic feasibility of the 





overall navigation phase, Duluth to Montreal. Further, a development from 
Lake Erie to Montreal only would in my opinion be of equal or greater economic 
feasibility, in view of the origins and destinations of prospective traffic and the 
present degree of improvement of the upper lakes channels, 

As to self-liquidation by tolls: The pending legislation contemplates making 
the new deep-water navigation works on the St. Lawrence River self-liquidating 
by charging reasonable tolls. Similar provision is contemplated under the 
Canadian legislation of December 1951, including amortization of the cost of 
remaining Welland Canal dredging. 

Annual economic charges for the navigation phase, Lake Erie to Montreal, are 
estimated at $14,612,000 under S. 589 and $20,413,000 under Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 45. The Commerce Department heretofore has indicated that toll revenue 
of at least $36 million may be expected from its minimum reported traffie of 57 
million tons. In view of that wide differential between charges and toll revenue, 
there is every prospct that the stated deep-water works can be made self- 
liquidating. That this conclusion is concurred in by the Canadian Government 
is evidenced by the Canadian legislation of December 1951, establishing its St. 
Lawrence Seaway Authority to construct these navigation facilities unilaterally 
or jointly with an agency in the United States, and authorizing imposition of tolls. 

In 1951 the Canadian Department of Trade and Commerce completed a study 
which placed the St. Lawrence River potential traffic at 44,500,000 tons. That 
figure was stated to be a conservative estimate of the traffic potential that would 
exist for the seaway on completion. That estimate is less than the minimum 
tigure of 57 million tons reported by the Secretary of Commerce in 1951, which 
he increased to 6414 million tons in his 1952 testimony. Even with traffic volume 
of the order of 44 million tons, which is within the capacity of single locks, my 
conclusions regarding economic justification and self-liquidation indicated above 
remain unchanged. Those conclusions, again, appear to be concurred in by the 
Canadian Government. 
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[Enclosures 2b and 2 
Economics of navigation phase of St. Lawrence project, 27-foot channel, 
December 1952 cost levels 
t DER 589 (LAKE ERIE TO MONTREAI 
I Cc 1 1 t Total 
Fi $174 0) $28, 074, OOK $233, 024, 000 
Ih t l 4 W) 9 0 3, 573. 000 
I ’ 1% ) ) 95, O01 ) 286, 697, 000 
A tization 7,4 s, 734, 000 11, 152, 000 
I 1 2 on ) 1, 469. OO 3, 460, 000 
Est l ca f i n work | 0 5 194, 000 14, 61z, 000 
Pri ‘ tray ition savir \(See tab! ] nr 1omnies of overall 
P ll revenu f project, D » Montreal.) 
I R 99, WITH EAM DMENT,OR DER S. 1 DULUTH TO MONTREAL) 
F c t of na ut $174, 950, 000 $1 658, 000 $352, 608, 000 
I 1 15. 745. 000 15. 393.000 1. 142, 000 
Inve ent in navigatio 190, 696, 00 203, 054. 009 393, 750, 000 
A il charge f ir j octization 7, 418. 000 7 3 000 14, 931, 090 
Fst t rr tenar nd tior > HNO ) 1. 70% wm} 5. 708, 000 
F navigation works 1, 418, 0 9, 22 0 18, 639, 000 
Prel ’ \ transportat igs 1 60, 000, 000 
Po ] 1 36. 500. 000 
Ber t 3. 22 
Toll reve ( tio 11.96 
Note.—For Lake F » Mont 
ca iw « es would total $14,612, | 
8S. 589 for tl m™m n of the t | 
co. atio would be 2 1 lly on 
es i of N t l p vt | 
Co erce e 1951 he is heli the } | 
Public Wo he House of Repre itatives } | 
| 
UNDER J. RES, 45 (DULUTH 
“m4 
k cost of remai g work ,000 | $928, 943, 000 
I ial ( owe» , 5, 000 446, 152, 000 
Ne rst cost I ivigation) work 93, 000 248, 498, 000 482, 791, 000 
I t during ¢ ion 036, 000 29, 871, 090 41, 957, 000 
Ir tment 1 ] 2 379 ) 269, 369, 000 524, 748, 000 
Annu ida t 9, 934 0 10, 093, 000 20, 027, 000 
k nated 1al maintena ind ope ion 2, 306, 090 2, 192, 000 4, 498, 000 
Estimated nual carrying ch for 1avigation works 12, 240, 000 12, 285, 000 24, 525, 000 
Preliminary estimate of transportation savings 160, 000, 000 
P toll: u 1 36, 500, 000 
Benefit-cost rat 12. 45 
To 1e Ir 0 11.49 
UNDER 8. J 45 (ST. LAWRENCE RIVER PORTION ONLY) 
‘qaada 
F t cost of rem vork $455, 369, 000 | $371, 990, 000 $827, 359, 000 
Indicated alloc n for power 223, 076, 000 223, 076, 000 446, 15: 
Net ‘ost of remaining (navigati vork 232, 293, 000 148. 914. 000 | 381, 207, 000 
Interest during const ) 2/9, 908, 000 13, 402, 000 34, 308, 000 
Inv tin na mnlv . 199, 090 162, 316, 000 | 415, 515, 000 
Ar ral « fo tand a t 9, 849. 090 6, 314, 000 16, 163, 000 
k mated ann tenanc 1 2, 306, 000 1, 944, 000 4. 250, 000 
Estimate ’ ha for ion work 12, 155, 000 8, 258, 000 20, 413, 000 
Pre inary es ! [ j 1 60, 000, 000 
P ble toll re 1 36, 500, 000 
Be fit-< 2. 94 
loll rev 1 t rat m@ #6'1.79 
Based esse lly on the n mum estimates of seaway traffic presented by the Department « e 
the 1951 hear Db ) ( Publ , k [ He eof R s S 
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{Enclosure 2d] 


EcONOMICS OF POWER PHASE OF St. LAWRENCE PROJECT UNDER 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 45 


Statements by the Federal Power Commission during the 1951 hearings 
before the House Public Works Committee (p. 277), and again in connec- 
tion with the 1952 hearings before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
(p. 34), showed that on the basis of a then estimated cost allocation of $192,- 
493,000 (on December 1950 price level) for the United States share of the 
power development, power from the project could be delivered to points as 
far as 300 miles distant at less than one-half of the cost of electric energy 
generated by steam powerplants within such consuming areas. It was pointed 
out that under that assumed cost allocation the delivered cost of St. Lawrence 
power to the load centers would average less than the fuel costs alone for modern 
steam-electric plants in the consuming areas tecognition of the very favorable 
economics of the power phase of the St. Lawrence development also was indicated 
by the chairman of the Power Authority of the State of New York, was testi- 
fied during the 1951 House hearings (p. 334) that had a Federal Power Com- 
mission license been forthcoming, the power authority, together with the Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission of Ontario, previously had been prepared to construct 
a power-only project, at an estimated cost of about $450,000,000 to New York and 
Ontario, which project would lend itself to the later addition of seaway facilities. 
He stated that New York had been willing to pay $40 million to $45 million more 
under the power-priority plan than was estimated as its share under a joint de- 
velopment, because the cheap power from the St. Lawrence would mean a sav- 
ing of $20 million per year to the State and it would only take a little over 2 
years to pay back the excess cost. 

More recently in connection with the application by the Power Authority of 
the Staie of New York for a license to construct a hydroelectric project in the 
international rapids section, the Bureau of Power of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion issued an engineering report, revised in November 1952, which analyzed the 
economie aspects of such a project. That report indicated that a project in- 
volving a first-cost allocation of $239,310,000 to the power authority would pro- 
vide for the delivery of power at load centers at a saving of the order of $16 
million per year compared to the cost of supplying the power from fuel-electric 
plants operating under the most favorable conditions. 

Accordingly, it is apparent that for a dual-purpose project involving an alloca- 
tion of first cost to the United States share of the power development of $223,- 
076,000, as indicated in the preceding tables for development under Senate Joint 
Resolution 45, the power phase of the development is economically justified by 
a wide margin. That finding is concurred in by the analysis of the Bureau of 
Power, Federal Power Commission. That findings appears to be coneurred in 
also by the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario and the Power Author- 
ity of the State of New York, as evidenced by the fact that they are willing and 
anxious to undertake the power development on the basis of the order of approval 
issued by the International Joint Commission in October 1952, which would 
involve the allocation of higher costs to the power phase of the development than 
would result under Senate Joint Resolution 45. 





[Enclosure 3] 
ADEQUACY OF 27-FooT PROJECT AND LENGTH OF NAVIGATION SEASON 


The legislation before the committee, as well as the adopted Canadian 
legislation of December 1951, calls for construction of a deep waterway having 
a controlling channel depth of 27 feet and a depth of at least 30 feet over the lock 
sills. 

Obviously the Canadian Government must regard such channel depth adequate, 
in view of its legislative approval thereof just 15 months ago 

The adequacy of a 27-foot channel should of course be appraised in the light 
of the traffic it is designed to serve. The great bulk of the potential traffic, in- 
cluding iron ore, will be handled in lake-type rather than seagoing-type ships. In 
his 1952 testimony, the Secretary of Commerce testified that the traffic to be 
handled in lake-type ships would aggregate 75 percent or more of the total. Such 
ships will be satisfactorily accommodated by the 27-foot channel 

As indicated, some 25 percent of the potential traffic is subject to movement in 
seagoing-type ships. Admiral Cochrane of the Maritime Administration testi- 
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tied before the House Public Works Committee in 1951 that Liberty ships could 
use the seaway laden to 85 percent of deadweight capacity and Victory ships to 


79 pereent capacity. These would be profitable loadings. Vessels could be 
htened for navigating the seaway by carrying only the necessary fuel. 
Average use of cargo capacity in our seagoing merchant marine is considerably 

short of full weight capacity. The Secretary of Commerce testified before this 


committee a year ago that the overwhelming part of our merchant fleet (at least 
75 percent) can use the seaway if laden to less than capacity. 

Since the present seaway proposals are for locks to be built with 30-foot sills 
and channels to be provided to a controlling depth of 27 feet, the shipping capacity 
of the waterway could be increased later by deepening the channels to 50 feet 
or to a somewhat greater depth in those channel reaches where ships would be 
under greatest speed, when the need therefor is clearly demonstrated 

Lenath of navigation season sased upon records of the last 45 years for the 
St. Marys Falls Canal, the Welland Canal, and Montreal Harbor, the waterway 
will be open for shipping on the average of 8 months a year. 


[Enclosure 4] 
TRAFFIC CAPACITY 


During 1951 the following commercial waterborne tonnage was handled: 


tqgregate traffic 


Section exceeding 
Existing St. Lawrence River 14-foot canals, Montreal to (tons) 
Prescott (Ogdensburg) __ pa eate : * 9, 800, 000 


St. Lawrence River, Ogdensburg to Lake Ontario * 11, 500, 000 
Welland Canal__- ; , i a a 17, 900, 000 
Detroit River : : is s _ 7118, 000, 000 
St. Marys River (four United States locks only) eetacae a 117, 000, 000 
MacArthur Lock alone, St. Marys River._.........--_...--_.- 57, 000, 000 


Preliminary estimate. 


For waterway sections listed above, open-river navigation conditions prevail 
except for the St. Lawrence River 14-foot canal, Welland Canal, and St. Marys 
River, where locks must be negotiated. 

For the existing St. Lawrence River 14-foot canals, the 1951 traffic of 9.8 million 
tons represents essentially capacity shipping under existing traffic patterns and 
the restrictions as to size of vessels imposed by the 14-foot locks. The 1951 traffic 
of 17.9 million tons through the Welland Canal, equipped with 30-foot locks, is far 
below its capacity. 

The 90 million tons of iron ore handled during the 1951 calendar year through 
the locks in the St. Marys River was moved in vessels ranging in draft from 14 
to 25 feet. The average load was 12,577 tons, ranking from 6,048 to 22,960 tons. 
About 72 percent of the 1951 ore tonnage—namely, 65 million tons—was carried in 
vessels with drafts ranging from 21 to 24 feet. The MacArthur Lock, having a 
sill depth of 31 feet, handled over 57 million tons in 1951, with the cargo of 
loaded vessels averaging 13,399 tons downbound and 6,254 tons upbound. Maxi- 
mum cargo of loaded vessels was 22,960 tons downbound and 15,230 tons upbound. 

The trend in Great Lakes shipping is to deeper and faster type ships for reasons 
of shipping economy. During the last two decades the average and maximum 
cargo tonnages of ships transiting the Soo have greatly increased. Continuance 
of this trend is indicated for the future. 

The practical operating capacity of the Welland Canal and the St. Lawrence, 
after completion of the seaway, is dependent upon a number of factors, including 
the nature of the vessel fleet, loading per vessel, density of traffic, and balance 
between upbound and downbound traffic. Having in mind the change in vessel 
design and vessel loadings in recent years, the Welland and the St. Lawrence can 
have a practical operating capacity of the order of 45 to 50 million tons annually 
for the economic life of the presently contemplated facilities, say a period of 50 
years. That estimate could even be exceeded, depending upon future vessel 
loadings. 

The Canadian Government concurs essentially in the foregoing estimate, as 
evidenced by the commuication of April 11, 1951 from the Canadian Minister to 
the State Department quoted below. 

“T understand that a pamphiet entitled ‘Estimate of Maximum Freight Tonnage 
Capacity of the Welland Ship Canal on Completion of Deep Waterway,’ prepared 
by the Canadian Department of Transport, dated August 5, 1948, and revised on 
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February 21, 1949, has been introduced into the record of the House Public Works 
Committe hearings on the St. Lawrence seaway and power project. 

“The Canadian officials concerned have advised that their most recent studies 
of this subject have confirmed that the figures in this document are accurate and 
up-to-date. They have also confirmed that the practical operating capacity of the 
Welland Canal, under the most likely conditions of direction and types of vessels 
using it, would be of the order of 45 million tons per annum. As the average size 
of vessels transmitting the canal increases, the practical operating capacity of the 
canal will tend to increase.” 


[Enclosure 5] 
MopiLizATION AND CONSTRUCTION SCHEDULE 


Type of work.—For a seaway-only project in the International Rapids section 
the work involved consists primarily of heavy mass concrete lock construction, 
installation of lock gates and operating equipmeut, dredging, major lateral canal 
excavation, and land acquisition. 

A dual-purpose development in the International Rapids section involves, in 
addition to the foregoing, heavy mass concrete construction for the powerhouse, 
spillway dam, and central dam; installation of the gates and operating equipment 
for the said dams; installation of turbines, generators, and other electrical 
equipment in the powerhouse; large-scale construction of dikes; railroad and 
highway relocation; large-scale open-river dredging and rock-removal operations 
both in the wet and dry; and land acquisition. These operations would be spread 
over 46 miles of river. 

A 27-foot project in the Great Lakes connecting channels, as contemplated by 
the pending legislation, consists primarily of dredging and rock-removal opera- 
tions only. Those operations are of major magnitude and would be conducted 
in various reaches of channels aggregating some 170 miles of river. 

Vobilization.—For either navigation-only or dual-purpose construction in the 
International Rapids section the Corps of Engineers is prepared to mobilize 
promptly a force of necessary engineering personnel to handle the job. Since 
the corps carried out the preparation of the plans and specifications for this 
development in 1940-42, together with supplementary hydraulic model tests, we 
are fully cognizant of the type of organization needed. A separate office would 
be set up at Massena, N. Y., to commence initial operations within 90 days. 

For accomplishment of the deepening of the Great Lakes connecting channels, 
the Corps of Engineers has its long-established office at Detroit, operating under 
the Great Lakes division engineer, which is prepared to initiate operations 
shortly. Deepening of the connecting channels to 25 feet has been accomplished 
through our Detroit Engineer District, which now conducts maintenance dredging 
operations in the channels involved. Accordingly, no office mobilization would 
be needed to initiate the 27-foot-channel work in the upper lakes channels. 

Status of plans and specifications—Pursuant to the Executive order of 1940, 
the Corps of Engineers in conducting the comprehensive survey and planning for 
the International Rapids section dual-purpose development in 1940-42 prepared 
plans and specifications so that construction, if ordered, could be quickly initiated. 
As a result, general plans and specifications have been prepared for the entire 
dual-purpose project. For all initial construction features, including access facili 
ties, transmission lines for power, etc., as well as initial work on the main dam, 
powerhouse, and navigation structures, contract plans and specifications are 
on hand. For the Long Sault Dam, for example, the general plans, specifications, 
and design analysis have been completed. The plans and specifications are suf- 
ficiently complete to permit advertising for bids for the construction of the dam 
and its flanking earth dikes. Eleven years have elapsed since the completion of 
the survey. The plans and specifications for all early-period construction fea- 
tures of the entire dual-purpose project can be brought up to present-day stand 
ards and practices in about 6 months’ time after mobilization of a force at the 
construction site. 

For the navigation-only phase of such construction the same comments gen- 
erally apply. 

For the Great Lakes connecting channels, dredging and rock-removal operations 
involved would be started initially where previous operations have been con- 
ducted and where adequate hydrographic and boring data are now generally 
available. The customary precontract detailed hydrographic surveys would, of 
course, be required to determine firm current estimates of quantities of materials 
to be removed for incorporation in plans and specifications prior to advertising 
for bids. These contract plans and specifications for the initial work can be 
prepared in a few weeks. 
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[Enclosure 6] 
APPROPRIATIONS SCHEDULI 

Required United States funds for construction on an expedited schedule under 
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{Enclosure 7a] 
Operations with initial appropriations 


Under §, 589, International Rapids section: 


Preliminary work items: Present eatimate 
Administrative facilities $204, 000 
Highway access facilities 290, OOO 
Relocation of highway and railroad between Rooseveltown 

and Grass River lock site 546, 000 
hixtension and improvement of North Grass River Road 185, 000 
Raising power-transmission lines at Robinson Bay lock 75, 000 
Initial land acquisition : 250, 000 
Kngineering and mobilization 1, 200, 000 

Subtotal preliminary work 2, 750, 000 


Initiation of construction: 


Point Rockaway Canal, approach channels, lock and at 
tached dikes 770, 000 
Long Sault Canal and dikes 990, 000 
Robinson Bay lock and attached dikes 40, 000 
Grass River lock and attached dikes 690, 000 

Relocation of New York Central Railroad and Roosevelt 
Highway ‘ 360, 000 
Subtotal construction 8, 050, 000 


Total fund requirements, Ist year 5, 800, 000 


Under 8. 589, with Thye amendment, International Rapids section: 
Preliminary work items: 


Administrative facilities 204, 000 
Highway access facilities a 290, 000 
Relocation of highway and railroad between Rooseveltown 

and Grass River lock site 7 546, 000 
Extension and improvement of North Grass River Road 185, 000 
Raising power-transmission lines at Robinson Bay loc 75, 000 
Land acquisition 250, 000 
Engineering and mobilization ; 1, 200, 000 


Subtotal preliminary work : : ; ® 750, 000 


Initiation of construction: 
Point Rockaway Canal, approach channels, lock, and at- 


tached dikes __- salted Be i. 770, 000 
Long Sault Canal and dikes : - 990, 000 
Robinson Bay lock and attached dikes 240, 000 
Grass River lock and attached dikes 690, 000 


Relocation of New York Central Railroad and Roosevelt 
Highway whe . . “ 360, 000 
Subtotal construction / ‘ 8, 050, 000 
Total fund requirements, Ist year, International 
Rapids section bik ctieledjiadidiatns . 5,800,000 
Jreat Lakes connecting channels: 
Dredging in St. Marys River: Middle Nebish (upbound) 


Channel____- ms , aah ; 5, 000, 000 
Dredging in Detroit River: Amherstburg (upbound) 
Channel_._- ; as = . . 5, 000, 000 


Total fund requirements, Ist year, Great Lakes con 
necting channels_.._.--~~- 10, 000, 000 
Total fund requirements, 1st year 15, 800, 000 
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Operations with initial appropriations—Continued 
Present estimate 
Under 8S. J. Res. 45, International Rapids section : 
Preliminary work items: 


Administrative facilities (Seaway Village) $2, 217, 000 
United States highway and railroad access facilities 760, 000 
Power transmission lines for construction wd 492, 000 

Relocation of highway and railroad between Rooseveltown 
and Grass River lock site Sa 541, 000 
Extention and improvement of North Grass River Rd__ 185, 000 
Raising power transmission lines at Robinson Bay lock 75, OOO 
Initial land acquisition : 1, 940, 000 

» 


Engineering and mobilization 2, 200, 000 


Subtotal preliminary work ae 8, 410, 000 
To initiate construction of main features (priority P—1 items) : 
Including Barnhart Island Powerhouse, Long Sault Dam, 
channel excavation and dredging, Point Rockway lock, Iro 
quois Dam, Massena Canal intake, Long Sault Canal, Robin 
son Bay lock, Grass River lock, and New Cornwall Canal 29, 590, OOO 
Total fund requirements, Ist year International section 38, 000, O00 
Great Lakes Connecting Channels: 
Dredging in St. Marys River: Middle Nebish (upbound) 


Channel 5, 000, 000 
Dredging in Detroit River: Amherstburg (upbound) Chan 
nel 5, 000, 000 


Total fund requirements, Ist year Great Lakes connect- 
ing channels , . q . 10,000, 000 





Total fund requirements, lst year_____- 48, 000, 000 
COMPUTATION OF COST FIGURES 


The Cuarrman. How were the figures presented arrived at? Were 
there soundings and borings made, originally, to ascertain the cost? 

General Roprnson. In the International Rapids section, the esti- 
mates are predicated upon an unusually high degree of preproject 
authorization planning, accomplished in 1940-42. That planning 
included detailed topographic surveys, extensive subsurface explora- 
tions, advanced engineering designs, and preparation of plans and 
specifications for all early-period construction features. 

In the Thousand Islands section, however, I will point out that 
meager hydrographic information is available concerning the exact 
extent of the rock shoals, lowering of which is involved here. No new 
soundings, probings, or borings have been taken. The cost estimate 
is therefore of a preliminary nature. 

However, the work involved there is minor in comparison to the 
overall cost. 

In the Great Lakes connecting channels, these were based on a de- 
gree of planning and hydrographic information that compares favor- 
ably with that which ordinarily would be accomplished for the prep- 
aration of a survey report, except for those areas where no previous 
dredging has been done. For those areas which are over and beyond 
the areas heretofore deepened, no new soundings or borings have been 
taken. Subject to this limitation, the estimate presented represents 
the order of magnitude of the cost of this work. 
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TRAFFIC THROUGH THE SAULT LOCKS 


The CHarrmMan. Are you acquainted with the volume of traffic that 

goes through the Sault loc —) 

General Roprnson. Yes, si 

The CuHarrmMan. Do you know that, despite the fact that the Great 
Lakes is iced over 5 months of the year, for many years traffic through 
the Sault locks has been more than the Panama Canal and the Suez 
Canal combined ? 

General Roprnson. Yes, sir. 

‘The CuarrmMan,. If this 27-foot canal is built, is it correct to say that 
every vessel on the Great Lakes could go through the proposed water- 
way ¢ 

General Rosrnson. Yes, sir; that is correct. 
CfIME REQUIRED TO BUILD SEAWAY 


The Cuamman. How long, in your judgment, would it take to con- 
struct the portion of the seaway under the Wile sy bill, once the author- 
ization and funds are secured / 

General Rosrnson. Our normal construction would take 6 years, 
sir. It could be expedited to the extent of 1 year earlier, making the 
construction period 5 years. The cost estimates presented are on an 
expedited basis. 


STATUS OF CANADIAN ENGINEERING STUDIES 


The Cuaimman. What is the status of the Canadian engineering 
studies on the seaway? Are they geared in with our studies? 

General Roninson. If I may refer to my records, sir. 

I would like to quote here from a letter from Mr. R. A. C. Henry, 
consulting engineer for the department of transport, special project 
branch, St. Lawrence seaway, under date of February 25, 1953, ad- 
dressed to the Chief of Engineers. 

Senator Humpurey. Who is the gentleman, a Canadian official? 

ee Rosrnson. He is consulting engineer to the special! project 
a anch, Lawrence seaway, department of transport—yes, sir, he 

a Can: adi an Government official, in charge of design. 

With respect to the status of detailed planning thus far for an all-Canadian 
seaway, Montreal to Lake Erie 


He states 


detailed planning is under way in the Lachine and International Rapids and 
the Soulanges (or Beauharnois) section. 

That seems to be the pertinent part of the letter. 

The CHairmMan. Aside from the material advantage of part owner- 
ship and control of the seaway that you have testified to, there is also 
the maintenance of the friendly spirit that exists now, and has for 
over 125 years, typified by the fact that there are no soldiers on our 
common boundaries. Is it not important that we indicate at this time 
a spirit of collaboration and understanding? 

General Rogrnson. I hope we always have that spirit with Canada, 
sir. 
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CANADIAN REACTION TO DELAYS IN WASHINGTON 


The Cratrman. I have here an editorial from the Globe and Mail, 
Canada’s national newspaper, entitled, “An Unfriendly Act,” which 
reads in part as follows: 

Close to 2 eee have elapsed since the International Joint Commission ap- 
proved the Lawrence power project. But we are not closer to making a start 
on it now oon we were then. Meanwhile, the need for new power sources in 
the whole area concerned—Ontario, New England, and New York State—is 
steadily approaching the point of desperation. 

The trouble, once again, lies in Washington. As soon as the IJC had given 
its approval, only two steps remained to be taken before construction work could 
begin. The United States Government had to name the agent—presumably New 
York State—which would cooperate with the Ontario Hydro in developing power 
on the International Rapids. New York State, in turn, had to obtain a license 
for this purpose from the Federal Power Commission. 

Do you know anything about the power situation ? 

General Rosrnson. I know that the entire power output, or the 
power output allocated to the two nations, is in immediate demand, 
and it will be completely absorbed as soon as available on both sides 
of the border 

The Cuarrman. I continue to read this editorial of March 24, 1953: 


Neither of these seemingly minor obstacles has been cleared. 


Transport Minister Chevrier has spoken of the impatience and External Affairs 
Minister Pearson of the disappointment which Canadians feel at Washington’s 
sluggishness. Surely the time has come for stronger language. In the light of 
Canada’s urgent need for power, all these delays add up to what diplomats call 
an unfriendly act. The Canadian Government should say just this to the Amer 


ican Government. At the same time, it should back up its words with deeds by 
starting construction of the power project on its own side of the St. Lawrence 

[ might say just a word about this situation between these two 
countries facing a critical situation in the world. I know of nothing 
that is more needed than a collaboration on this international water 
line, and I must say that, if we continue what has been characterized 
in this editorial as “an unfriendly act,’ we will not be adding to 
world safety or to our own. We are one people, virtually—the Cana- 
dian people and ourselves—and the responsibility upon our friends 
and the railroads who are opposing the seaway is something that I 
would not want to share myself. I say that after sober thought, know- 
ine what has been said. 

Are there any questions? 

Senator George. 

Senator Grorer. I believe I have no question except one to ask the 
eceneral, 

TIME REQUIRED TO BUILD THE SEAWAY 


If S. 589 in its present form were passed, when would you estimate 
that the work authorized under the bill would be completed ? 

General Ronrnson. Well, our estimate, sir, is 6 years normal, peace- 
time, and it could be stepped up to 5 years. 

However, under the bill as now drafted, it does not provide for the 
Corps of Engineers doing the wor k, and that is part of the assump- 
tion in that length of time. I think that if any other agency did the 
work, that there would be some initial delay over and beyond that. 

Senator Groror. General, I think generally if we were to enter into 
this enterprise that your observations about the Corps of Engineers 
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are quite pertinent, and I agree with you on that part of it. But 
even under your supervision it would t: ake about 6 years to get this job 
done. It might be stepped up to 5 years with some increased cost, 
of course. 

That is correct, is it not? 

General Rontnson. Well, sir, possibly I was not clear in my earlier 
remarks; my estimates are on the basis of expedited construction, 


COSTS AND BENEFITS OF SEAWAY PROJECT 


Senator Grorcre. Then I want to call your attention to your initial 
statement, enumerating your reasons why you favor this project 

You say : “because of its strategic value to our national secur ity and 
because of its value to our present and future economy.” 

It would not do much for the economy presently, but would in 5 
or 6 years. 

General Rontnson. It will obviously offer no shipping benefits until 
it is completed. 

Senator Grorar. Obviously our present economy is not in an alto- 
gether satisfactory condition, is it, General‘ If you consider the 
size of our national debt and the height of our present tax rate on 
individuals, corporations, and business, there would not be any imme- 
diate relief to the present economy if we launched upon this enterprise, 
would there? It would take 5 years at least. 

General Roprnson. It would take 5 years before the benefits started ; 
yes, sir. 

COSTS UNDER VARIOUS SEAWAY BILLS 


Senator Grorer. You attached to your statement an estimate of the 
cost of S. 589 with the Thye amendment. You have proceeded to show 
that under Senate Resolution 45, Duluth-Montreal, together with 
power works in the International Rapids section, your estimated cost 
there runs to a subtotal of $471.574.000. of which an indicated alloca- 
tion for power development was $233,076,000 ; indicated net allocation, 
new navigation works, $248,498,000. You have dealt with all of these 
bills in the same way; that is, taking the bill as it now stands and then 
considering certain aniendments which we designated as Thye or 
Humphrey amendments or the Resolution 45. You furnished esti- 
mates on the breakdown according to what is added or not added to 
this bill, as I understand your figures. 

General Rorrnson. Yes, sir: that is correct. 

Senator Grorce. It comes to that, I believe. 

General Roptnson. Yes, sir; it comes to that; that is correct. 


PROBABLE CANADIAN TREATMENT OF THE UNITED STATES IF CANADA 
BUILDS SEAWAY ALONE 


Senator Grorcre. Now, General, if the United States were to be the 
chief user of this waterway to the sea, and if our shipping would bear 
the principal part of the tolls, and if we hi = sufficiently great confi- 
dence in Canada to be willing to proceed with this vast project without 
a treaty, merely on the basis of legislative action, would it not be 
reasonable, I ask you, under the same circumstances, to assume that 
Canada would not undertake to destroy her chief customer, her chief 
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user of this canal and of the whole waterway system out to the sea, 
if Canada should build it / 

(reneres Rorinson. I think we would get fair treatment from 
Canada, but I believe that in the spirit of commercial competition, 
that we cannot be assured that our commodities, which may be dif 
ferent from Canadian commodities, would receive equal treatment 
unless it isa joint project. For example, Canada might place a higher 
toll on manufactured products of our lakes ports than we feel is 
equitable. 

Senator Grorce. Unless it is a joint project ? 


PREFERABILITY OF TREATY OR LEGISLATION 


Well, now, if there is any foreseeable condition under which our 
commodities would not receive equal treatment, would it not be wiser 
to have a treaty here on which we could rely with more confidence 
than merely on this legislative proposal ? 

General Roprnson. I believe that as far as equal treatment for the 
ame commodities is concerned whether carried in United States- or 
Canadian-flag ships, it is already covered by the 1909 treaty between 
the two countries. I do not think it would be practicable to set up 
under a treaty a detailed toll schedule. 

Senator Grorce. | understand, but we would set up the ageney 
which would control it, could we not, and the stendards by which it 
might be controlled ? 

General Rosinson. Well, such agency has already been set up 
Canada by the Seaway Authority. 

Senator Grorer. I understand. 

General Roprnson. And the bills before this committee posrepyeete 
a joint action by the corporation carried in this bill, with the Canadian 
Seaway Authority, and other matters affecting the seaway. 

Senator Grorer. I understand your position and I might agree and 
do agree entirely with what you say about the engineers ‘and the 
Defense Department in this country having some say over this par- 
ticular corporation. At the same time I have never been able to see 
why, in a matter of such a vast project which will last through the 
indefinite future we should not have a treaty rather than a legislative 
act, here and in Canada. 

General Rogsrnson. Well, of course, sir, that is for the determina- 
tion of the Senate. 

Senator Grorar. Yes. 

General Ronrnson. My testimony was simply directed to the avail- 
ability of existing treaties and existing legislation. 

Senator Grorcr. I understand. 

General Rosrnson. That would permit this action. 

Senator Grorce. And the desirability of it. 

General Rosson. I was not intending to comment on the pre- 

‘ogatives of the Senate. 

Senator Grorer. I have no further questions. 

I believe that all these cost estimates, together with the explanatory 
notes, are in the record. 

General Roprnson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Grorcr. They will go in the record ? 

General Rosrnson. Yes, sir. 
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COSTS UNDER THE WILEY BILL 


The Cuamman. If the Wiley-Dondero bill were to become a law, 
part of the canal would be constructed on the American side and it 
would mean an expenditure of about $15 million a year for 6 years, 
or $90 million in all. That is about what we figure? — ; 

General Rosrnson, That is approximately it; yes, sir. 


ADVANTAGES OF PARTNERSHIP WITH CANADA 


The Carman. As a military man you have also thought of the 
possibility that the United States might get into a war and Canada 
might stay neutral. If this canal was entirely in the Canadian side, 
how about the situation then ? 

General Roprnson. I would much prefer to see us have a voice in it 
at that time. 

The Cuamman,. It would be a very serious situation. It would be 
a violation of her neutrality if she let any combatant power use it, 
would it not? 

General Ropinson. Well, that is—— 

The Carman. Anyway, it would present a serious situation. 

General Ropinson. It would present a serious situation, sir, 

The Carman. We had better be a copartner with Canada for the 
safety of the Western Hemisphere, and look out for our interests as 
partners; is that your idea? 

General Roptnson. Yes, sir. 

The CHamman,. Senator Green / 


ECONOMIC BENEFITS OF SEAWAY 


Senator Green. General, you spoke of the effect on the economy of 
this country. I hope you did not mean to give the idea it would have 
no effect until it was completed 5 or 6 years from now. 

Meantime, most of the money which we would appropriate would 
be spent for manpower in one way or another, the canals and the 
powerplants would be built and docks, ships, and new or expanded 
business would be planned for the use of the canal—that would all 
put money in circulation, and affect our economy in some way. 

Any great worthwhile public enterprise undertaken at the present 
time may affect our economy and the economic results do not have to 
be postponed until the completion of the work; is that not true? 

General Rogrnson. Yes, sir; business would be stimulated to that 
extent. 

Senator Green. To a considerable extent? 

General Roprnson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Green. We are in favor of stimulation. 

General Roprnson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Senator Humphrey? 


COSTS OF VARIOUS SEAWAY BILLS 


Senator Humpnrey. I refer again to the enclosure 1—-A, “Estimate 
of construction cost of the United States for St. Lawrence project, 
27-foot channel—December 1952 cost levels.” I note that all we say 
here may become a part of a controversy and a debate in the Senate, if 
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we are fortunate enough to report this bill, or one of these bills as 
amended. 

Do I understand that the cost estimates have all been brought up to 
date, at least on the basis of the formula for the Engineering Index, 
from 1950 to 1952? 

General Rosrnson. All costs shown on these enclosures are Decem- 
ber 1952 costs, estimated as I have indicated. The ENRCC Index has 
remained essentially unchanged since last December. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes, sir. 

Now, the difference between the S. 589, which is the Lake Erie 
to Montreal bill or, the Wiley bill, and my bill, S. 1065, in cost is only 
the difference between the Great Lakes connecting channels project; 
is that correct ? 

General Roprnson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnrery. And the ae Lakes ‘connecting channels 
project cost, under the composite bill, S. 1065, is the same as it would 
be under the Thye amendment or ame the Humphrey amendment 
to the Wiley bill; is that correct ? 

General Roprnson. That is correct. 

Senator Humpurey. So, the figures are analogous and similar all 
the way through ? 

General Rostnson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. Now, one point I would like to clarify is in 
reference to a treaty. 


AUTHORITY TO PROCEED BY WAY OF LEGISLATION 


Do I understand you to say that under existing treaties, or treaty 
with Canada, that there is provision made for the “developme 7 of the 
water resources of the St. Lawrence River ¢ 

General Rozrnson. I will put it this way: That there is machinery 
set up for the mutual solution of such problems, the treaty of 1909 
provided for the setting up of an International Joint Commission. 

Se nator Humpnrey. That is correct. That is the Commission to 
which you referred in your testimony ? 

General Rosrnson. Yes, sir. And clearance by that Commission 
was required as a prerequisite to the filing of the application by the 
New York Power Authority with respect to the power phase of this 
project. 

Senator Humrnrey. General, how long have you been in the Army 
Engineers ? 

General Rosrnson. Thirty-two years, sir, plus. 

Senator Humpurey. The subject of the St. Lawrence seaway is not 
exactly a novel one to you, is it, sir? 

General Rosryson. No, sir. I followed it with interest in the press 
and have been generally familiar with it, but have not given it inten- 
sive study until the past several weeks. 

Senator Humpnrey. Generations of mankind have passed away 
since we first talked about this seaway; is that not right ! 

General Roprnson. Yes, sir. 


NATURE OF OPPOSITION TO SEAWAY IN TREATY AND LEGISLATIVE FORM 


Senator Humpnrey. Do you recall, at one time we discussed enter- 
ing upon the seaway project through the means of legislation and 
direct treaty ? 
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General Rosrnson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Pertaining to said project? 

General Rorprnson. I recall that; yes, sir. 

Senator Humrnrey. Do you recall the nature of the opposition to 
that particular treaty ‘ ae tc | 

General Rostnson. I remember the final vote was a majority in 
favor, but it failed of a two-thirds majority. 

Senator Humpurey. I am speaking, sir, of the resistance to the 
whole idea. 

Let me phrase my question in a different manner 

Have you noticed any particular change in the economical status of 
the opposition to the treaty, and to legislation; or are they one and 
the same ? 

General Rosinson. I think the principal opposition is coming from 
the railroads, there are certain railroads and the eastern ports. 

Senator Humpurey. In other words, without specifically or neces- 
sarily identifying them, is it your general observation that whether 
it was treaty, joint resolution, or a bill such as the Wiley bill, the 
opposition has been pretty much the same? 

General Roprnson. Yes, sir; I believe that is true. 

Senator Humpurey. So, the only advantage of a treaty would be, 
as Senator George pointed out, the explicitness and directness of 
treaty terms to cover a broader area, let us say, of possible difficulties 
in the future; would that be your observation ? 

General Roprnson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. I want to see this project through. I have a 
bill, which includes the connecting channels, and I am also a cospon- 
sor of the Wiley bill. Do you feel those bills would accomplish the 
objective to which you directed your testimony without in any way 
impairing the privileges and prereogatives and rights of the United 
States ? 

General Rosrnson. I do; yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. In other words, as an officer in the United 
States Army and as a citizen and an official of this Government testi 
fying before this committee, you believe that the proposals which are 
hefore this committee now safeguard the interests, now and insofar 
you can see into the future, of the United States of America, in the 
development of the St. Lawrence seaway program ? 

General Rosrnson. I concur with your statement; yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Thank you. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Just a few more questions. 


SCOPE OF WILEY BILL 


Under my bill, only the navigational aspects entirely within the 
United States boundaries will be considered by the Government: is 
that not true? 

General Roptnson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. This will consist of lowering the rock shoals and 
widening the channels to 450 feet in the Thousand Islands section of 
the St. Lawrence River, from the foot of Lake Ontario to Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y., and the construction of three locks, a guard lock, neces- 
sary dikes, dredging and excavation between Ogde1 isburg and St. 
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Regis, N. Y., at which latter point the St. Lawrence River begins to 
flow entirely within the boundary of Canada; that is what is contem- 
plated by the Wiley bill; is it not? 

General Rosrnson. Yes, sir; there are three locks plus the guard 
lock in that region. 


CANADIAN ATTITUDE TOWARD UNITED STATES DELAYS 


The Cuarrman. I am now reading from the Financial Post, To- 
ronto, Canada, under date of March 28, 1953, an editorial entitled 
“Seaway Blues,” which reads as follows: 

Apparently we've had it again on the seaway. 

Hopeless frustration caps our every effort to stop the nonsense and start 
shoveling out the dirt. 

The weak-kneed United States Federal Power Commission goes on with its 
dillydallying. 

And Canada and the whole St. Lawrence project waits—just as we've been 
waiting since grandma was a girl. 

Senator Humrurey. That is what I was referring to, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan (reading) : 

Hisenhower, in a recent conference, made it very evident that he knows little 
of the project and is confused even about some of its geography. 

The tragedy for Canada is that decisions must be made now about new electric 
power capacity for the future. Any specific answer from the Americans would 
be better than no answer, 

Senator Humpurey. Don’t you think we ought to strike part of 
that, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuarrman. I read that purposely about the President, because 
I have his assurance that he is going to study the whole project, and 
that we will shortly hear from him in the matter. 

I say that we owe an obligation to our neighbors to the north to let 
them know our attitude. 

This is a great opportunity to unite two great Nations in a great 
enterprise. If we fail, then we are certainly missing the boat. 

Now, this committee has no other questions and will stand—— 

Senator Humrurey. Might I make this remark, Mr. Chairman. 


ECONOMIC ADVANTAGES OF SEAWAY 


I recognize the importance of our obligation to our neighbors to the 
north. Your State and the State of Minnesota, are neighbors to the 
great Dominion of Canada, and they are friends of ours. But we 
also owe an obligation to our own people, and while I want to promote 
the spirit of good will among nations I also would like to put in a 
little plug for the economic and industrial development and total 
economic development of the great heartland of the United States, 
which is the great section of this Nation that is served by the Great 
Lakes, and would be served by the St. Lawrence seaway. I would 
also like to say a kind word for the New England States, and the 
State of New York that are suffering and have long suffered from a 
dearth of power. It is affecting their industrial development, affect- 
ing every aspect of their economy. I think the Canadians are pre- 
pared to fulfil! their own obligations and I feel it is my duty here 
to be obligated to the United States. That is the oath of office I took. 
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I am going to consider this project strictly on one basis: What this 
could and would do to the common defense and general welfare of 
the United States of Americ” 

As far as I am personally concerned, Mr. Chairman, I think this is 
an urgently and vitally needed matter for our defense, security, and 
economic development, without any reference to the neighbor to the 
north. 

The Cuamman. I haven’t any question about that; I agree with 
everything you say. 

I still say that common defense in this day of the atomic bomb means 
common defense, and not isolated defense. It means joining together 
with all the nations that have similar objectives, and that includes 
Canada. I also want to protect the interest of Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota, and all the States in the great valley of the St. Lawrence, and on 
the Great Lakes, because they will strengthen the rest of the economy 
of the Nation. But I say that the way to strengthen that economy is 
to unite with Canada in this great international project. 

Senator Humpurey. With that, sir, I concur. 

The CuarrmMan. The committee will now stand adjourned until 10 
o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12 o’clock noon, the committee recessed to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m., Wednesday, April 15, 1953.) 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 15, 1953 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON ForREIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 457, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Alexander Wiley (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Wiley (presiding), Knowland, George, Green, 
and Humphrey. 

The CHarnrMAN. The meeting will come to order, please. 

Yesterday certain questions were raised regarding the authority of 
the joint utilization of the waters of the St. Lawrence and the lakes. 
I will incorporate at this time by reference the boundary-waters 
agreement found on pages 292-298 of the hearings before the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, United States Senate, 82d Congress, 2d ses- 
sion, calling attention particularly to article I, which provides: 

That the high contracting parties agree that the navigation of all navigable 
boundary waters shall forever continue free and open for the purpose of com- 
merce to the inhabitants, ships, and so forth, of both nations. 

At this time I also place in the record the International Joint Com- 
mission order in the matter of the applications of the Government of 
Canada and the Government of the United States of America for an 
order of approval of the construction of certain works for develop- 
ment of power in the International Rapids section of the St. Lawrence 
River. This is dated the 29th of October 1952, signed by all the Com- 
missioners except Commissioner Roger McWhorter, whose dissenting 
opinion I also place in the record, 

That will be incorporated in the record. 

(The documents above referred to are as follows:) 

The Department of State has received from the International Joint Com- 
mission the order of approval authorizing the construction of power works in 
the International Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River. The text of the 
order follows: 


Docket 68 
INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION 


In the matter of the applications of the Government of Canada and the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America for an order of approval of the con- 
struction of certain works for development of power in the International Rapids 
section of the St. Lawrence River 


ORDER OF APPROVAL 


Whereas the Government of Canada and the Government of the United States 
of America under date of June 30, 1952, have submitted applications to the 
International Joint Commission (hereinafter referred to as the “Commission”’) 
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for its approval of the construction, jointly by entities to be designated by the 
respective Governments, of certain works for the development of power in the 
International Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River., these being boundary 
waters within the meaning of the preliminary article of the Boundary Waters 
Treaty of January 11, 1909 (hereinafter referred to as the “treaty”) and of the 
construction, maintenance, and operation of such works subject to and under 
conditions specified in the applications, and have requested that the applications 
be considered by the Commission as in the nature of a joint application; and 

Whereas, pursuant to the aforementioned request of the two Governments, the 
Commission is considering the two applications asin the nature of a joint applica- 
tion; and 

Whereas notices that the applications had been filed were published in accord- 
ance with the rules of procedure of the Commission; and 

Whereas statements in response to the applications and statements in reply 
thereto by both applicants were filed in accordance with the rules of the Com- 
mission; and 

Whereas, pursuant to pulished notices, hearings were held by the Com 
mission at Toronto, Ontario, on July 23, 1952; at Ogdensburg, N. Y., on July 24, 
1952; at Cornwall, Ontario, on July 25, 1952; at Albany, N. Y., on September 3, 
1952; at Montreal, Quebec, on September 8, 1952; and at Washington, D. C., on 
October 20, 1952; and 

Whereas by reason of the said notices of the said applications and hearings, 
all persons interested were afforded convenient opportunities of presenting evi- 
dence to and being heard before the Commission ; and 

Whereas, pursuant to the said applications, the hearings before, the evidence 
given, and material filed with the Commission, the Commission is satisfied that 
the proposed works and uses of the waters of the International Rapids section 
comply with the principles by which the Commission is governed as adopted by 
the high contracting parties in article VIII of the treaty; and 

Whereas the Commission has been informed that the Government of Canada 
has designated the Hydroelectric Power Commission of Ontario as the entity to 
construct, maintain, and operate the proposed works in Canada, and that the 
Government of the United States intends in due course to designate the entity to 
construct, maintain, and operate the works in the United States; and 

Whereas the program of construction of the works, as proposed by the appli- 
cants, includes the removal of Gut Dam from the International Rapids section 
and the Government of Canada has informed the Commission that it is its 
intention to take steps for the early removal of Gut Dam as soon as the con- 
struction of the proposed works is approved and as soon as river conditions and 
the protection of downriver and other interests that will be affected during its 
removal will permit, thereby advancing the time of removal of Gut Dam; and 

Whereas the Commission finds that suitable and adequate provision is made by 
the laws in Canada and by the Constitution and laws in the United States for the 
protection and indemnity of all interests on either side of the international 
boundary which may be injured by reason of the construction, maintenance, and 
operation of the works; and 

Whereas the Commission finds that it has jurisdiction to hear and dispose 
of the applications by approval thereof in the manner and subject to the con- 
ditions hereinafter set out : Now, therefore, it is 

Ordered, That the construction, maintenance, and operation jointly by the 
Hydroelectric Power Commission of Ontario and an entity to be designated by 
the Government of the United States of America of certain works (hereinafter 
called “the works’’) in accordance with the “controlled single stage project (238— 
242,” which was part of the joint report dated January 3, 1941, of the Canadian 
Temporary Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin Committee and the United States 
St. Lawrence Advisory Committee, containing the features described in appen- 
dix A to this order and shown in appendix B to this order, be and the same are 
hereby approved subject to the conditions enumerated below, namely— 

(a) All interests on either side of the international boundary which are injured 
by reason of the construction, maintenance, and operation of the works shall be 
given suitable and adequate protection and indemnity in accordance with the 
laws in Canada or the Constitution and laws in the United States, respectively, 
and in accordance with the requirements of article VIII of the treaty. 

(b) The works shall be so planned, located, constructed, maintained, and 
operated as not to conflict with or restrain uses of the waters of the St. Lawrence 
River for purposes given preference over uses of water for power purposes by the 
treaty, namely, uses for domestic and sanitary purposes and uses for navigation, 
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including the service of canals for the purposes of navigation, and shall be so 
planned, located, constructed, maintained, and operated as to give effect to the 
provisions of this order. 

(c) The works shall be constructed, maintained, and operated in such manner 
as to safeguard the rights and lawful interests of others engaged or to be engaged 
in the development of power in the St. Lawrence River below the International 
Rapids section. 

(d) The works shall be so designed, constructed, maintained, and operated 
as to safecuard so far as possible the rights of all interests affected by the levels 
of the St. Lawrence River upstream from the Iroquois regulatory structure and 
by the levels of Lake Ontario and the lower Niagara River; and any change in 
levels resulting from the works which injuriously affects such rights shall be 
subject to the requirements of paragraph (a) relating to protection and 
indemnification 

(e) The hydroelectric plants approved by this order shall not be subjected to 
operating rules and procedures more rigorous than are necessary to comply with 
the provisions of the foregoing parapgraphs (0), (ec), and (d@). 

(f) Before the Hydroelectric Power Commission of Ontario commences the 
construction of any part of the works, it shall submit to the Government of 
Canada, and before the entity designated by the Government of the United States 
commences the construction of any part of the works, it shall submit to the 
Government of the United States, for approval in writing, detailed plans and 
specifications of that part of the works located in their respective countries and 
details of the program of construction thereof or such details of such plans and 
specifications or programs of construction relating thereto as the respective 
Governments may require. If after any plan, specification or program has been 
so approved, The Hydroelectric Power Commission of Ontario or the entity 
designated by the Government of the United States wishes to make any change 
therein, it shall, before adopting such change, submit the changed plan, speci- 
fication or program for approval in a like manner. 

(9g) In accordance with the applications, the establishment by the Govern- 
ments of Canada and of the United States of a joint board of engineers to be 
known as the St. Lawrence River Joint Board of Engineers (hereinafter referred 
to as the “Joint Board of Pngineers”) consisting of an equal number of repre- 
sentatives of Canada and the United States to be designated by the respective 
Governments, is approved. The duties of the Joint Board of Engineers shall be 
to review and coordinate, and, if both Governments so authorize, approve the 
plans and specifications of the works and the programs of construction thereof 

ubmitted for the approval of the respective Governments as specified above, and 

to assure the construction of the works in accordance therewith as approved. 
The Joint Board of Engineers shall consult with and keep the Board of Control, 
hereinafter referred to, currently informed on all matters pertaining to the water 
levels of Lake Ontario and the International Rapids section and the regula 
of the discharge of water from Lake Ontario and the flow of water through the 
International Rapids section, and shall give full consideration to any advice or 
recommendations received from the Board of Control with respect thereto 

(h) A board of control to be known as the International St. Lawrence River 
Board of Control (herein referred to as the “Board of Control”) consisting of 
an equal number of representatives of Canada and of the United States, shall 
be established by this Commission. The duties of the Board of Control shall be 
to give effect to the instructions of the Commission as issued from time to time 
with respect to this order. 

During construction of the works the duties of the Board of Control shall 
be to keep itself currently informed of the plans of the Joint Board of Engineers 
insofar as these plans relate to water levels and the regulation of the dis- 
charge of water from Lake Ontario and the flow of water through the Inter- 
national Rapids section, and to consult with and advise the Joint Board of 
Engineers thereon. 

Upon completion of the works, the duties of the Board of Control shall be to 
ensure that the provisions of this order relating to water levels and the regula- 
tion of the discharge of water from Lake Ontario and the flow of water through 
the International Rapids section as herein set out are complied with, and the 
Hydroelectric Power Commission of Ontario and the entity designated by the 
Government of the United States shall duly observe any direction given them 
by the Board of Control for the purpose of ensuring such compliance. The 
Board of Control shall report to the Commission at such times as the Commission 
may determine. 
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In the event of any disagreement amongst the members of the Board of Con- 
trol which thev are unable to resolve, the matter shall be referred by them to 
the Commission for decision. The Board of Control may, at any time, make 
representations to the Commission in regard to any matter affecting or arising 
out of the terms of this order with respect to water levels and the regulation of 
the said discharge and flow. 

(i) Upon the completion of the works, the discharge of water from Lake 
Ontario and the flow of water through the International Rapids section shall be 
subjected as hereinafter provided, shall be regulated i naccordance with method 
regulated to meet the requirements of paragraphs (b), (c), and (d) hereof, and, 
subject as hereinafter provided, shal! be regulated in accordance with method 
of regulation No. 5, as prepared by the Denortmen: of Transport, Canada, dated 
September 1940, and shall be based on the rule curves forming part of that 
method of regulation. The flow of water through the International Rapids sec- 
tion in any period shall equal the discharge of water from Lake Ontario as de- 
termined for that period in accordance with such method of regulation and 
shall be maintained as unifermly as possible throughout that period. 

Subject to the requirements of paragraphs (6b), (c), and (d) hereof, the 
Board of Control, after obtaining the approval of the Commission, may tempora- 
rily modify or change the restrictions as to discharge of water from Lake Ontario 
and the flow of water through the International Rapids section set out in this 
paragraph, for the purpose of determining what modifications or changes therein 
may be advisable. The Board of Control shall report to the Commission the re- 
sults of such experiments together with its recommendations as to any changes 
or modifications in said restrictions. Recommendations as to any change or 
modifications which the Commission desires should be made permanent will be 
referred by the Commission to the two Governments, and if the two Governments 
thereafter agree, they shall be given effect as if contained in this order. 

(7) Subject as hereinafter provided, upon completion of the works, the works 
shall be operated initially for a test period of 10 years, or such shorter period as 
may be approved by the Commission with the forebay water level at the power- 
houses held at a maximum elevation of 288.0 feet, sea-level datum. Subject to 
the requirements of paragraphs (b), (¢), and (d@) hereof, the Board of Control, 
after obtaining the approval of the Commission, may temporarily modify or 
change the said forebay water level in order to carry out experiments for the 
purpose of determining whether it is advisable to increase the forebay water level 
at the powerhouses to a maximum elevation exceeding 238.0 feet. If the Board 
of Control, as a result of these experiments, considers that operation during this 
test period at a maximum elevation exceeding 238.0 feet would be advisable, and 
so recommends, the Commission will consider authorizing operation during 
this test period at a maximum elevation exceeding 238.0 feet. At the end of this 
test period, the Commission will make such recomendations to the two Govern- 
mens with respect to a permanent forebay water level as it deems advisable 
or it may recommend an extension of the test period. Such of these recom- 
mendations as to the two Governments thereafter agree to adopt shall be given 
effect as if contained in this order. 

(k) The Hydroelectric Power Commission of Ontario and the entity desig- 
nated hy the Government of the United States shall maintain and supply for 
the information of the Board of Control accurate records relating to water 
levels and the discharge of water through the works and the regulation of the 
flow of water through the International Rapids section, as the Board of Control 
may detremine to be suitable and necessary, and shall install such gages, carry 
out such measurements, and perform such other services as the Board may deem 
necessary for these purposes. 

(7) The Board of Control shall report to the Commission as of December 31 
each year on the effect, if any, of the operation of the downstreag hydro- 
electric power plants and related structures on the tailwater elevations at the 
hydroelectric powerplants approved by this order. 

(m) The Government of Canada shall proceed forthwith to carry out its 
expressed intention to remove Gut Dam. 

ind it is further ordered, that the alocation set out in appendix c of the 
costs of constructing, maintaining, and operating the works approved by this 
order between the Hydroelectric Power Commission of Ontario and the entity 
to be designated by the Government of the United States be and the same is 
hereby approved but such approval shall not preclude the applicants from 
submitting to the Commission for approval any variation in the said allocation 
that may be agreed upon between them as being appropriate or advisable. 
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ind it is further ordered, That the Commission retains jurisdiction over the 
subject matter of these applications, and may, after giving such notice and op- 
portunity to all interested parties to make representations as the Commission 
deems appropriate, make such further order or orders relating thereto as may 
be necessary in the judgment of the Commission. 
Signed at Montreal, this 29th day of October 1952. 
A. G. L. McNAUGHTON. 
A. O, STANLEY. 
GEORGE SPENCE, 
EvuGENE W. WEBER. 
J. Lucten DANSEREA' 
Commissioner Roger McWhorter dissenting. 
(Dissenting opinion to be filed and attached to this order.) 


APPENDIX A 


Features of the works approved by this order: 

1) Channel enlargements 

Channel enlargements will be undertaken from above Chimney Point to below 
Lotus Island, designed to give a maximum mean velocity in any cross section 
of the channel which will be used for navigation not exceeding 4 feet per second 
it any time, also between Lotus Island and Iroquois Point and from above Point 
Three Points to below Ogden Island designed to give a maximum mean velocity 
n any cross section not exceeding 2% feet per second with the flow and at the 
stage to be permitted on the ist of January of any year, under regulation of 
outflow and levels of Lake Ontario in accordance with method of regulation 
No. 5, as prepared by the General Engineering Branch, Department of Transport, 
Canada, dated Ottawa, September 1940. Downstream from the powerhouses 
channel enlargements will be carried out for the purpose of reducing the tail- 
water level at the powerhouses. 

Final locations and cross section of these channel enlargements will be deter- 
mined from further studies. 


(B) Control facilities 


Adequate control facilities will be constructed for the regulation of the out 
tlow from Lake Ontario. 
(C) Powerhouse structures 

The powerhouse structures will be constructed in the north channel extend- 
ing from the lower end of Barnhart Island to the Canadian shore, and so located 
that one structure will be on each side of the international boundary. Each 
powerhouse structure will include the main generating units to utilize eco- 
nomically the river flows available to it, with provision for ice handling and dis- 
charge sluices. 
(D) Dams and associated structures 

A control dam will be constructed extending from Iroquois Point on the 
Canadian side of the river in an easterly direction to the United States main- 
land above Point Rockway. 

A dam will be constructed in the Long Sault Rapids at the head of Barn- 
hart Island. 

Dikes and associated works will be provided as may be necessary in both the 
Province of Ontario and the State of New York. 

All the works in the pool below the control dam will be designed to provide 
for full Lake Ontario level. 


(2) Highway modifications 

In both the Province of Ontario and the State of New York Provincial and 
State highways, and other roads, will be relocated in those portions subject 
to flooding, and reconstructed to standards at least equal to those now in 
existence. 
(fF) Railway modifications 

Such railway relocations as may be required as a result of the works herein 
described will be made in the Province of Ontario and the State of New York 
to standards at least equal to those now in existence 
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(G) Navigation facilities 
Provision will be made for the continuance of 14-foot navigation throughout 
the International Rapids section during the construction period. 


(H) Flooded areas 

Lands and buildings in both the Province of Ontario and the State of New York 
will be acquired or rehabilitated as required. Inundated wooded areas will be 
cleared. 

(Appendix B is a map.) 


APPENDIX C 


1. The power development works under this application are those specified 
in section § of the application. 

2. Total costs of the works described in section 8 shall be based on Canadian 
costs and United States costs and the total shall be equally divided between the 
two constructing entities. 

3. The costs to be divided should be based on actually experienced and audited 
expenses. 

4, In relation to the 3 principles above, the 3 following provisions apply. 

(A) The amount to be paid to Canada, as specified in the agreement of 
December 38, 1951, between Canada and Ontario, in lieu of the construction by the 
power-developing entities of facilities required for the continuance of 14-foot 
navigation, shall be excluded from the total cost of the power project to be divided 
hetween the Canadian and United States power-developing entities, in considera- 
tion of the fact that actual replacement of 14-foot navigational facilities will be 
rendered unnecessary by reason of the concurrent construction of the deep 
waterway in Canada. 

(B) The Authority to be established pursuant to the provisions of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Authority Act, chapter 24 of the Statutes of Canada, 1951 
(second session), shall contribute an agreed sum of money toward the cost of the 
channel enlargement which the power-developing entities must undertake in the 
St. Lawrence River, as set out in paragraph 4 of the annex to the Canada- 
Ontario agreement of December 3, 1951, and in section 8 of the application to the 
International Joint Commission, in consideration of the benefits which will accrue 
to navigation from such channel enlargement. 

(C) All costs for construction, maintenance, and operation of the project 
except machinery and equipment in the respective powerhouses shall be borne 
equally by the two entities. All costs for construction, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of machinery and equipment in their respective powerhouses shall be paid by 
the respective entities and shall be deemed to satisfy the principle of an equal 
division between the two entities. 





INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION 


In the Matter of the St. Lawrence River Improvement Applications of the 
Governments of the United States of America and Canada, dated June 30, 1952 


Docket No. 68 


McWhorter, Commissioner, dissenting: 

In this case, Docket No. 68, the Governments of the United States of America 
and Canada have in effect agreed by the terms of their applications that the 
necessary facilities for the production of hydroelectric power in the International 
Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River and all St. Lawrence seaway facilities 
necessary to provide a navigation channel with depth of 27 feet from Montreal 
Harbor to Lake Erie shall be constructed concurrently. 

In the International Rapids section of the river, which extends from Chimney 
Point to St. Regis, N. Y., a distance of about 48 miles, the applicants contemplate 
certain major works of construction having joint value for power development 
and navigation but surprisingly neither of the applications makes any provision 
for apportionment of the costs of such joint-use facilities between power develop- 
ment and navigation. On the basis of the wording of the applications it might 
be argued that power should bear all the joint costs and indeed such unreason- 
able arguments have been made from time to time since the applications were 
filed. 
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During the past 20 years it has been assumed by authorities in the United 
States, particularly the Corps of Engineers, United States Army, and also by 
authorities in Canada, that the joint costs should be shared equally by power and 
navigation. In this exceptional dual-purpose project both power and navigation 
are of great importance and no one can say at the moment which of the two 
is the more important. I find no reason, therefore, to take exception to proposals 
made at various times in the past for equal sharing of the joint costs by those 
two functions. 

On that basis the procedure apparently contemplated by the two applications 
would result in loading upon power more than $100 million of costs which navi- 
gation rightfully should bear. My dissent in this case stems principally from the 
possibility of such a grossly unwarranted imposition of financial burden upon all 
classes of power consumers on both sides of the international boundary within 
economic transmission distance of the St. Lawrence River powerplants. I am 
also concerned, however, with certain other questions arising in connection 
with these applications, some of which are serious from the viewpoints of both 
the United States and Canada and others from the viewpoint of the United 
States only. 

The estimated costs of facilities in the International Rapids section having 
joint value for navigation and power development, as presented before the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, United States Senate, February 29, 1952, by 
Lt. Gen. Lewis A. Pick, Chief of Engineers, United States Army, on the basis of 
December 1950 cost levels, are as follows: 


Works common to navigation and power, International Rapids section, 
St. Lawrence River 


Channel excavation ___-._-- Se nceciadeinias a Aieiedkieael dipeencnseicinicinany as SE 


Oe Cer... .ectmeaee sctiiomcicasesangihiniaiipstieash. aici nlgie Geeta tes tates @-dagi ahem 1, 170, 000 
Be PGE TUE CRO, 5. <c reenthcienecetceseeehnesndelninadasiesdhneleg tains 20, 482. 000 
Dikes (detached dikes) __ _~ a ae coe ee i 2, 462, 000 
Massena Canal intake and attached dikes ieediadiahnaed 6, 663 ,000 


Long Sault Dam, diversion cuts and attached dikes____-_____ ‘ 32, 533, 000 
a ee Eo sas chee nied ate teadbedvcammiatantinasiohiaedededas Ca 
Te tt noo ce ecinrisstecciehegp ant tanienienteandin-n annie a ailatitndenata aa raion 1, 184; 000 


Railroad relocation __--~ ssiheimeantc acetate aaieceaidinatecns aia men ene 6, 489, 000 
I aaa ns secerinte mga lat illite tae ieneiecinniemtehihcee rn a i 722, 000 
Rehabilitation of Morrisburg. _-_-- sacanineiicaneaie 5 cence 7, 234, 000 
I 4, 865, 000 
aa 34, 283, 000 
Highway relocation ni ee ee ee ai wt 5, 440, 000 
Raising lock 21 and dikes____- ee 254, 000 
Administrative facilities__- a ae a 2. 000, 000 
Power-distribution facilities for construction. __- ssieeciosnaita 444, 000 
Relocation of transmission lines__.._______ co a aimiaitedhadimiiems ania 334, 000 


NOE Sh ocdee edie te han aebcere ee 5 cdieteltk tiie dea 


The total of $212,807,000 shown above is now too low because current con- 
struction costs are considerably higher than those prevailing in December 1950. 
It is also too low because the Corps of Engineers did not include in the costs of 
joint-use facilities an appropriate part of the estimated cost of the large combi- 
nation dam and powerhouse structure extending from the lower end of Barnhart 
Island to the Canadian shore, which will form a barrier or dam sufficiently high 
and stable to raise the pool to the level of Lake Ontario just as will certain other 
joint-use structures, namely, the Long Sauli Dam, the Lroquois Point Dam, and 
the dikes. Hence, it is logical that an appropriate part of the cost of that 
structure should be included in the cost of facilities having joint value for power 
development and navigation. In this connection attention is invited to the fact 
that the Corps of Engineers in setting up the cost of facilities having joint value 
for power development and navigation at the Bonneville project on the Columbia 
River, in a situation strictly comparable to this, included in joint costs an 
amount which that agency adjudged to be a reasonable and proper part of the 
cost of the combination dam and powerplant extending across the south channel 
of the Columbia River from Bradford Island to the Oregon shore. 

I especially desire that it be clearly understood that I do not want power 
development relieved of any cost which it should properly bear. Every dollar 
of construction cost properly chargeable to power development should be so 


212, 807, 000 
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charged; and likewise navigation should bear all of the costs properly chargeable 
thereto, including, of course, a reasonable share of the costs of facilities having 
joint value for navigation and power development. Thus, revenue derived from 
the sale of power would amortize the power costs and revenue from navigation 
tolls would amortize the seaway costs; and as to both power and navigation, it 
is my opinion and to my knowledge the view of informed authorities in both 
countries that the revenues will be abundantly adequate to amortize the power 
and navigation costs, respectively, as so determined. 

Development of the International Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River 
for navigation and power has been strongly advocated in both the United States 
and Canada for many years, particularly since 1940, on the grounds that both 
the additional power and transportation facilities are urgently needed for de- 
fense purposes as well as for strengthening the peacetime economy of the two 
Nations. Recognizing the soundness of such advocacy—and I am firmly con- 
vineed that it has been and is sound—it is highly desirable from the viewpoints 
of both the United States and Canada that defense industries of the type which 
are bulk consumers of low-cost electric energy, such, for instance, as aluminum 
reduction plants, be induced to locate along the international section of the 
river on either side of the boundary. This objective can, in my opinion, be 
achieved if an abundant supply of low-cost power is made available in that 
immediate locality but not otherwise. In this connection, it may be observed 
that the production of pig aluminum is a highly competitive business which 
requires enormous quantities of very low-cost electric energy. 

If the cost of the St. Lawrence power is increased by arbitrarily loading onto 
power development certain costs which navigation tolls should amortize, the 
rates at which the power is sold must be commensurately higher, thus tending 
to defeat one of the principal purposes which prompts the United States and 
Canada to improve the International Rapids section of the river. 

During the extremely brief period which the majority was willing to devote 
to consideration of the record in this important case following the conclusion 
of the final hearing in Washington, October 20, 1952, I urged that power should 
not be expected to bear more than its just share of the joint costs and suggested 
that the order be so drawn that it would not become effective until after alloca- 
tion of such costs to power and navigation in some reasonable proportion to be 
determined by competent authority set up or designated by the two Governments: 
but while the Commission members comprising the majority apparently were 
unanimously in favor of apportioning the joint costs in a reasonable manner as 
a matter of simple fairness and justice and equity, and also of wisdom, yet they 
were not agreeable to insertion of the proposed condition in the order. 

The International Joint Commission may and customarily does attach condi- 
tions to its approval of applications filed under the provisions of articles III and 
IV of the Boundary Waters Treaty of January 11, 1909, and this may be done 
for reasons satisfactory to the Commission regardless of whether the applicant 
be a private citizen or corporation of either country or 1 of the 2 Governments, 
or both of them. This was conceded in open hearing by the United States 
speaking through counsel in the presence of counsel for the Government of Canada 
who took no exception to the opinion thns expressed. 

In order that there may be no misunderstanding of my views, perhaps it is 
well that I say here that I did not at any time say or think that the Commission 
could require the two Governments to allocate the joint costs to navigation and 
power, but I had good reason to think that they would be willing to do so 
without hesitation. As a matter of fact, the Commission cannot force any 
applicant to do anything, but unless applicants are willing to comply with reason- 
able conditions imposed by the Commission they simply do not proceed further. 

The two Governments may reasonably expect that the Commission, in passing 
upon applications filed with it, will see that violence is not done to the public 
interest: but in the instant case, with respect to the burden of joint costs, not 
even a reasonable effort was made in that direction. It follows that nower con- 
sumers of all classes in both countries, and the public welfare, will suffer if the 
situation is not remedied. 

In this case much is being asked of the United States. Among other things the 
United States is expected to make possible the construction of the deep waterway 
in Canada through which all waterborne commerce between the Great Lakes and 
the sea will pass, and in the process do grave injustice to its own citizenry—and 
incidently to the people of Ontario across the boundary. 

Tolls are to be charged for use of the deep waterway and United States ship- 
ping will predominate—no one would suggest otherwise—yet the United States 
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is to have no voice in establishing or changing the tolls, nor in fixing the period 
over which tolls shall be charged. The St. Lawrence River is, potentially, one 
of the great transportation routes of the world. It may confidently be expected 
that ultimately the tonnage passing through the waterway will be limited only 
by the capacity of the locks to pass ships, and of course new locks can be added 
as needed, within reason. But the United States would not have the slightest 
measure of control over any of this, notwithstanding its sacrifices and 
contributions. 

It is true that the United States could build navigation works on its own side 
of the boundary along the international section of the river but it is hardly 
reasonable to expect that the deep-waterway facilities first built would be 
duplicated. The practical situation is, therefore, such that the United States 
must decide whether as a Nation it is willing virtually to surrender its sovereignty 
over one of its greatest potential arteries of commerce. 

When the Congress of the United States gives attention to the matters 
reserved for its consideration in paragraphs 12 and 14 of the application of 
the United States, it will necessarily come face to face with the important 
questions raised herein. 

Rocer B. McWHortTER, Commisioner. 

NOVEMBER 19, 1952. 


The CHatrman. There are a good many witnesses who want to 
testify, of course, on both sides. If any witness feels that his purpose 
would be served by inserting his statement in the record, which will 
be printed in full, he will facilitate the hearings so that the committee 
can decide the matter. 

There will be inserted in the record at this point the application of 
the Government of Canada to the International Joint Commission, 
and the House Document No. 528, which is a communication from 
the President of the United States transmitting the application to the 
International Joint Commission, dated June 30, 1952, for approval of 
certain works in connection with the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project, and so forth. 

(The documents above referred to are as follows :) 


APPLICATION OF THE GOVERNMENT OF CANADA TO THE INTERNATIONAL JOINT 
COMMISSION FOR AN ORDER OF APPROVAL OF THE CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN 
WORKS FOR DEVELOPMENT OF POWER IN THE INTERNATIONAL RAPIDS SECTION OF 
THE ST. LAWRENCE RIVER 

OrTrawa, June 30, 1952. 

THE INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION, 

Ottawa, Ontario 

Sirs: 1. The Government of Canada hereby submits to the International Joint 
Commission, under the provisions of the Boundary Waters Treaty of January 11, 
1909, this application requesting that the Commission approve the construction of 
certain works, as described in section 8 of this application, and the operation of 
such works under the conditions specified in section 10 of this application, in 
the International Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River, giving consideration 
to such effects as the construction and operation of these works may have on the 
levels of water resulting therefrom to be maintained in Lake Ontario and the 
St. Lawrence River. 

2. (a) In addition to the works specified in section 8 which are covered by 
this application and which are to be provided and maintained by entities to be 
designated by the Government of Canada and the Government of the United 
States of America, Canada will construct, maintain, and operate all such as 
may be necessary to provide and maintain a deep waterway between the port of 
Montreal and Lake Erie; 

(b) Such deep waterway will be provided as nearly as possible concurrently 
with the completion of the power development works in the International Rapids 
section as described in this application; and 

(c) In aceordance with the standards contained in the proposed agreement 
between Canada and the United States for the development of navigation and 
power in the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin signed March 19, 1941, and the 
specifications of the Joint Board of Engineers, dated November 16, 1926, such 
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deep waterway will afford a controlling channel depth of 27 feet with locks 
approximately 800 feet long, 80 feet wide, and 30 feet over the sills. 

3. This application is filed in contemplation of the filing of a similar applica- 
tion by the Government of the United States of America. It is requested that 
both applications be considered as in the nature of a joint application for 
approval of the construction of the works to be jointly undertaken by an entity 
to be designated by the Government of Canada and an entity to be designated 
by the Government of the United States of America. 

4. The International Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River is located in 
Canada within the Province of Ontario and in the United States of America within 
the State of New York. Throughout its length of approximately 48 miles from 
Chimney Point in the State of New York, downstream to the village of St. Regis, 
N. Y., it is traversed by the international boundary which follows generally the 
thread of the stream and which forms a part of the boundary line between 
Canada and the United States of America. 

5. The International Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River since 1860 has 
an observed average flow of 237,000 cubic feet per second, with an aggregate 
fall of 92 feet. The total drainage area of the river at Cornwall, Ontario, is 
approximately 303,000 spuare miles, including 95,000 square miles of water 
surface. A suitable site is available at the foot of Barnhart Island near Corn- 
wall, Ontario, and Massena, N. Y., for the development of the potential power of 
this section of the river. The water available would justify the installation of 
2,200,000 horsepower of hydroelectric generating capacity with an average annual 
output of approximately 12,600 million kilowatt-hours of energy. The St. Law- 
rence River is navigable throughout its entire length but navigation through the 
International Rapids section, the Soulanges section, and the Lachine section, 
which sections lie between Chimney Point, N. Y., and Montreal, Quebec, a 
distunce of 115 miles, is effected by a series of canals and locks with a controlling 
depth of 14 feet, bypassing a series of rapids. (A map of the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Basin, exhibit 1, is attached and made part of this application. ) 

6. The development of the International Rapids section of the St. Lawrence 
River has heretofore been recommended by the International Joint Commission 
in its report dated December 19, 1921, and by the St. Lawrence Commission of the 
United States of America in its report dated December 27, 1926, and by the 
Canadian National Advisory Committee in its report of January 11, 1928, as an 
important stage in the progressive program for the development of the entire 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin. 

7. The Canadian Temporary Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin Committee 
(consisting of representatives of the Department of External Affairs, the Depart- 
ment of Transport, the Hydroelectric Power Commission of Ontario and the 
Quebee Streams Commission) and the United States St. Lawrence Advisory Com- 
mittee (consisting of representatives of the Department of State, the Corps of 
Engineers, United States Army, the Federal Power Commission, and the Power 
Autority of the State of New York) in a joint report dated January 3, 1941, 
recommended the various works to be constructed in connection with power 
development in the International Rapids section. Since that time further 
study and planning have been done on the works recommended in the above 
report by several agencies, including the Department of Transport, Canada, and 
the Corps of Engineers, United States Army, with the cooperation of other 
public agencies of Canada and the United States of America. (A plan showing 
the major works to be performed in the International Rapids section of the 
St. Lawrence River, exhibit 2, is attached and made part of this application; 
a water profile map of the International Rapids section, exhibit 3, showing 
water levels in connection with the proposed works is attached and made part of 
this application). 

8. This application requests approval of the construction of cercain works, 
jointly by entities to be designated by the respective Governments in accordance 
with the controlled single stage project (238-242) which was part of the report 
of January 3, 1941, referred to in the preceding paragraph, containing the fea- 
tures described below and shown in exhibit 2. 

(a) Channel enlargements.—Channel enlargements will be undertaken from 
above Chimney Point to below Lotus Island, designed to give a maximum mean 
velocity in any cross section of the channel which will be used for navigation not 
exceeding 4 feet per second at any time, also between Lotus Island and Iroquois 
Point and from above Point Three Points to below Ogden Island designed to 
give a maximum mean velocity in any cross section not exceeding 24% feet per 
second with flow and at the stage to be permitted on the 1st of January of any 
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year, under regulation of outflow and levels of jake Ontario in accordance with 
method of regulation No. 5, as prepared by the General Engineering Branch, 
Department of Transport, Canada, dated Ottawa, September 1940. Downstream 
from the powerhouses channel enlargements will be carried out for the purpose 
of reducing the tail-water level at the powerhouses. 

Final locations and cross section of these channel enlargements will be deter- 
mined from further studies. 

(b) Control facilities —Adequate control facilities will be constructed for the 
regulation of the outflow from Lake Ontario. 

(c) Power house structures.—The powerhouse structures will be constructed 
in the north channel extending from the lower end of Barnhart Island to the 
Canadian shore, and so located that one structure will be on each side of the 
international boundary. Each powerhouse structure will include the main 
generating units to utilize economically the river flows available to it, with pro- 
vision for ice-handling and discharge sluices. 

(d) Dams and associated structures A control dam will be constructed ex 
tending from Iroquois Point on the Canadian side of the river in an easterly 
direction to the United States mainland above Point Rockway. 

A dam will be constructed in the Long Sault Rapids at the head of Barnhart 
Island. 

Dikes and associated works will be provided as may be necessary in both the 
Province of Ontario and the State of New York. 

All the works in the pool below the control dam will be designed to provide for 
full Lake Ontario level. 

(e) Highway modifications.—In both the Province of Ontario and the State of 
New York Provincial and State highways, and other roads, will be relocated in 
those portions subject to flooding, and reconstructed to standards at least equal 
to those now in existence. 

(f) Railway modifications—Such railway relocations as may be required as 
a result of the works herein described will be made in the Province of Ontario 
and the State of New York to standards at least equal to those now in existence. 

(9g) Navigation facilities.—Provision will be made for the continuance of 14 
foot navigation throughout the International Rapids section during the con 
struction period. 

(h) Flooded areas.—Lands and buildings in both the Province of Ontario and 
the State of New York will be acquired or rehabilitated as required. Inundated 
wooded areas will be cleared. 

9. (a) The entity to be designated by Canada to construct the proposed 
facilities, shall submit to Canada for approval, prior to and during the progress 
of construction of the works, all detailed plans of the works, or of parts thereof, 
or such of these plans as Canada may require and such programs of construction 
as Canada may require, and before proceeding with the works shall obtain 
Canada’s approval thereof in writing, and such entity, before making any 
change in the site or in the general or detailed plans which have been so 
approved or in the works constructed or under construction in pursuance thereof, 
shall submit to Canada for approval, all plans of such proposed changes, or such 
of these plans as Canada may require, and before proceeding with the changes 
shall obtain Canada’s approval thereof in writing. (It is understood that 
Canada’s approval, as provided for above, will not be unreasonably withheld or 
delayed. ) 

(b) The applicant requests the approval of the International Joint Commission 
for the establishment by the two Governments of a Joint Board of Engineers, 
consisting of an equal number of representatives of Canada and the United States 
to be designated by the respective Governments, for the purpose of reviewing, 
supervising, and coordinating the plans, specifications, and construction of the 
works specified above. 

10. The works shall be designed, constructed, operated, and maintained 
according to the following conditions: 

(a) All main features of the project described herein shall be so planned, 
located, constructed, and operated as to be adaptable to the improvement of the 
International Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River for navigation purposes, 
to the aid and benefit of commerce and navigation, and to the preservation of 
the rights and interests of Canada and the United States in the waters of the 
International Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River under the Boundary 
Waters Treaty of 1909. The works shall be operated and maintained in con- 
formity with the requirements of the prior rights and interests of navigation on 
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the St. Lawrence River and in such a manner as to protect the rights and 
interests of others engaged in the development of power in the river below the 
International Rapids section. The maintenance and operation of the works 
on the Canadian side of the international boundary shall be subject to the 
supervision of Canada. 

(b) Upon the completion of the works and, if necessary, during the construc- 
tion thereof, and subject to the provisions of paragraph (e) of this section, the 
discharge from Lake Ontario and the flow through the International Rapids 
section shall be regulated in accordance with method of regulation No. 5 as pre- 
pared by the General Engineering Branch, Department of Transport, Canada, 
dated Ottawa, September 1940, and shall be based on the rule curves forming 
part of that method of regulation. This method of regulation is designed to 
permit the lowering of the extreme high water levels and the raising of the 
extreme low water levels of Lake Ontario. Copies of these Rule Curves, with 
a description of the method of their application, are attached hereto as exhibit 4. 

(c) Subject to the provisions of paragraph (e) of this section, the flow 
through the International Rapids section in any period shall equal the discharge 
from Lake Ontario as determined for that period in accordance with method 
of regulation No. 5 referred to in paragraph (0b) of this section and this flow 
shall be maintained uniformly throughout that period. 

(d@) A Board of Control (referred to hereinafter as the Board) consisting of 
an equal number of representatives of Canada and of the United States shall 
be established by the International Joint Commission. The duties of the Board 
shall be to ensure compliance with the conditions in regard to the regulation of 
the discharge from Lake Ontario and the flow through the International Rapids 
section as set forth hereinbefore, and to carry out such other duties as may be 
delegated to it by the International Joint Commission. 

(e) The Board may temporarily modify or change any or all of the restric- 
tions as to flow and water levels as specified above in order to carry out experi- 
ments for the purpose of determining what permanent modifications or changes 
may be advisable, and after such experiments the International Joint Com- 
mission may recommend to the two Governments any modifications or changes 
considered advisable, and the two Governments, consistent with the provisions 
of paragraph (a) of this section, may by exchange of notes make such modifi- 
cations or changes permanent. 

(f) Upon completion of the works, and subject to paragraph (e) of this 
section, the works shall be operated initially for a test period of 10 years, or 
such shorter period as may be approved by the International Joint Commission, 
with the water level at the powerhouses held at a maximum elevation of 238.0, 
sea level datum, and in the event that the Board considers that operation with 
the water level at the powerhouses held to a maximum elevation exceeding 238.0 
would be advisable, the International Joint Commission may authorize opera- 
tion at a maximum elevation exceeding 238.0. 

11. The applicant requests approval of such allocation between the respective 
entities, as may hereafter be submitted, of the cost of constructing, maintaining, 
and operating the works covered by this application. 

12. In order to avoid unnecessary expense and the duplication of engineering 
investigations already made, the applicant will place at the disposal of the 
Commission engineering data relating to this project which it possesses at the 
date of this application and such engineering personnel as may be available 
to assist the Commission in the performance of is duties under this application. 

13. Material and data indicating the urgent public need for hydroelectric 
power potentially available in the International Rapids section of the St. Law- 
rence River will be filed in support of this application in the course of the pro- 
ceedings before the International Joint Commission. 

14. In view of the increasing demand necessitating additional sources for 
the supply of electrical power in the Province of Ontario and the urgent need 
for immediate action, the applicant requests that, consistent with its rules of 
procedure, the International Joint Commission give priority to this application 
and expedite its consideration thereof and its action thereon, so that construc- 
tion of the project may be undertaken at the earliest possible date. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Lovuts §. St-LAvuRENT 
(For the Secretary of State for External Affairs). 
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{Exhibits 2 and 3, maps, are facing p. 82.] 


ExHtpit 4 TO ACCOMPANY APPLICATION OF THE GOVERNMENT OF CANADA TO THE 
INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION FOR AN ORDER OF APPROVAL OF THE CON- 
STRUCTION OF CERTAIN WORKS FOR DEVELOPMENT OF POWER IN THE INTER- 
NATIONAL RAPIDS SECTION OF THE St. LAWRENCE RIVER 


REGULATION OF LAKE ONTARIO-—-METHOD NO, 5 


1. For the first month or period during which regulation is to be applied, the 
discharge to be permitted will be that determined from plate No. 1, based on the 
water level of the lake at the beginning of the month or period, modified by the 
application of a “correction” that will be based on the supply to the lake during 
the previous month or period and determined from plate No. 2. 

2. A “correction,” determined as outlined in paragraph 1, will be applied to 

the discharge for each month or period, as determined from plate No. 1, subject, 
however, to the conditions set out in paragraph 4 hereinafter. 
38. For the second and subsequent periods, the discharge to be permitted before 
modification by the “correction” will be based on the water level of the lake that 
would have prevailed at the end of the previous period had no “correction” been 
applied, except for the month of January, when the actual water level at the end 
of December will be used. 

4. The application of the “correction” will be governed by the following rules: 

(i) No “correction” to be applied during December to March inclusive. 

(ii) “Correction” for all other months to be based on mean supply during previ- 
ous month. 

(iii) “Correction” to be applied in April to be based on mean supply during the 
previous period of November to March inclusive. 

(iv) No “correction” to be applied in May if positive. 

5. The supply to Lake Ontario during any period wil be the algebraic sum of 
the discharge from the lake and the storage on the lake during the period. 


(Plates 1 and 2 are facing p. 82.) 
IH. Doc. No, 528, 82d Cong., 2d sess. ] 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES TRANSMITTING THE 
APPLICATION TO THE INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION, DATED JUNE 30, 1952, 
FOR APPROVAL OF CERTAIN WORKS IN CONNECTION WITH THE St. LAWRENCE 
SEAWAY AND POWER PROJECT, AND AN EXCHANGE OF NOTES, OF THE SAME DATE, 
BETWEEN THE CANADIAN GOVERNMENT AND OUR OWN CONCERNING THE St. 
LAWRENCE PROJECT 


LETTER OF TRANSMITTAI 


THE WHire Hovss, 
Washington, July 1, 1952. 
Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. Speaker: I am transmitting herewith, for the information of 
the Congress, the application to the International Joint Commission, dated June 
30, 1952, for approval of certain works in connection with the St. Lawrence sea- 
way and power project, and an exchange of notes, of the same date, between the 
Canadian Government and our own concerning the St. Lawrence project. 

These documents mark the official commencement of a procedure for getting 
the St. Lawrence project built if the Congress fails to approve the legislation 
which is before it for that purpose. Under this procedure, the seaway will be 
built by the Canadian Goverifment, and the power phase of the project will be 
built by the Province of Ontario and a United States entity authorized by the 
Congress or by the Federal Power Commission to do the United States share of 
the work. 

This procedure for building the St. Lawrence project is entirely feasible. At 
the same time, as I have informed the Congress in January and again in April 
of this year, from the standpoint of the national interest of the United States, 
this procedure is only second best—and a poor second best at that—to the pro- 
cedure which has been awaiting congressional approval for so many years. 

It is second best because engineering considerations make it more costly to 
build the seaway on the Canadian side of the river. 
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It is second best because, as the attached documents make clear, the power 
consumers will have to repay all the cost of the main dams and control structures, 
instead of sharing that cost with the seaway users. 

Most important, it is second best because under the legislation which is before 
the Congress, the United States would participate equally with Canada in the 
management and control of the seaway, while under the arrangement described 
in the attached documents, Canada will have the sole management and control. 

Every top official—civilian and military—with responsibilities for the defense 
of our country has testified that the St. Lawrence project is of exceptional and 
direct value to our security. Eighty or ninety percent of the traffic through the 
seaway will probably be United States traffic—inclnuding sizable amounts of badly 


needed iron ore. The seaway will be built along our common boundary with 
Canada, where cooperation is obviously of vital importance to the future relations 
of our two countries. The cost of both the seaway and power phases of the 


project will be repaid, with interest. 

And yet in the face of these facts, certain local and special interests in our 
country who fancy they would be adversely affected, have until now succeeded 
in blocking congressional approval of United States participation in this project. 
I know of no more glaring example of shortsightedness in the history of our 
Nation’s development of natural resources. Here is a self-liquidating investment 
of great importance to our security and to our economie progress—and yet the 
Congress, principally at the urging of certain railroad and private power inter- 
ests, so far seems willing to turn the whole seaway over to Canada. 

The attached documents serve notice that the eleventh hour has struck. In 
a matter of months, in all probability, the proceedings before the International 
Joint Commission and the Federal Power Commission will have been com- 
pleted. Until then, if the Congress acts rapidly, we can still join, as we should, 
as a full partner in building, managing, and controlling this project. 

I urge the Congress to reject the narrow and selfish arguments of those who 
oppose the St. Lawrence project. It is going to be built, one way or the other. 
It is a plain matter of national self-interest for us to join in its construction. 

It seems inconceivable to me, now that this project is on the eve of accomplish- 
ment, that the Congress should allow any local or special interest to divest our 
country of its rightful place in the joint development of the St. Lawrence River 
in the interest of all the people of the United States. 

I strongly recommend, therefore, that the Congress promptly complete action 
on legislation to carry out the 1941 agreement for joint construction of the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project. 

Very sincerely yours, 





Harry 8S. TruMAN, 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AND POWER PROJECT 
Canadian note 
CANADIAN EMBASSY, 
Washington, D. C., June 30, 1952. 
The Honorable DAvip Bruce, 
Acting Secretary of State of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

Srr: IT have the honour to refer to our exchange of notes of January 11, 1952, 
relating to the St. Lawrence seaway and power project. In my note to you, I 
informed you that the Canadian Government is prepared to proceed with the 
construction of the seaway as soon as appropriate arrangements can be made 
for the construction of the power base of the project as well. 

I have been instructed by my Government to inform you that, when all ar- 
rangements have been made to insure the completion of the power phase of the 
St. Lawrence project, the Canadian Government will construct locks and canals 
on the Canadian side of the international boundary to provide for deenwater 
navigation to the standard specified in the proposed agreement between Canada 
and the United States for the development of navigation and power in the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin, signed March 19, 1941, and in accordance with the 
specifications of the Joint Board of Engineers, dated November 16, 1926, and that 
such deepwater navigation shall be provided as nearly as possible concurrently 
with the completion of the power phase of the St. Lawrence project. 

The undertaking of the Government of Canada with respect to these deep- 
water navigation facilities is based on the assumption that it will not be possible 
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in the immediate future to obtain congressional approval of the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Basin Agreement of 1941. As it hus been determined that power 
can be developed economicaliy, without the seaway, in the International Rapids 
section of the St. Lawrence River and as there has been clear evidence that 
entities in both Canada and the United States are prepared to develop power 
on such a basis, the Canadian Government has, with parliamentary approval, 
committed itself te provide and maintain whatever additional works may be 
required to allow uninterupted 27-foot navigation between Lake Erie and the 
port of Montreal, subject te satisfactory arrangements being made to insure the 
development of power. 

Canada’s undertaking to provide the seaway is predicated on the construction 
and maintenance by suitable entities in Canada and the United States of a 
sound power project in the International Rapids section. The features of such 
a power project are described in section 8 of the applications to be submitted 
to the International Joint Commission by the Governments of Canada a..d of the 
United States. They are also described in the agreement of December 3, 1951, 
between the Government of Canada and the Government of Ontario, forming 
part of the International Rapids Power Development Act, chapter 13 of the 
Statutes of Canada, 1951 (2d sess.), a copy of which is attached hereto. The 
Canadian Government wishes to make it clear that, even were the seaway 
not to be constructed, Canada would not give its approval to any power-develop- 
ment scheme in the International Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River 

hich omitted any of the feat -s so described. 

However, in order to insure nat construction of both the power project and 
the deep waterway may be commenced without any further delay and not- 
withstanding— 

(a) that the power-developing entities would be required, if power were 
to be developed alone, to provide for continuance of 14-foot navigation (such 
provision was indeed made in the 1948 applications by the Province of 
Ontario and the State of New York), and that the Canadian Government's 
commitment to provide concurrently a deep waterway between Lake Erie 
and the port of Montreal does not alter the basic principle that any entity 
developing power in boundary waters must make adequate provisions for 
the maintenance of existing navigation facilities, and 

(b) That, in view of the clear priority given to navigation over power by 
article VIII of the 1909 Boundary Waters Treaty, provision of channeling 
to the extent specified in the Annex to the 1951 Canada-Ontario Agreement 
referred to above is reasonable and in conformity with Canadian practice, 

the Canadian Government is now prepared to agree— 

(a) that the amount to be paid to Canada, as specified in the agreement 
of December 3, 1951, between Canada and Ontario, in lieu of the construction 

ivy the power-developing entities of facilities required for the continuance 

14-foot navigation, be excluded from the total cost of the power project 

to be divided between the Canadian and United States power-developing en- 

tities, in consideration of the fact that actual replacement of 14-foot navi- 

gation facilities will be rendered unnecessary by reason of the concurrent 
construction of the deep waterway in Canada, and 

(b) that the Authority to be established pursuant to the provisions of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority Act, chapter 24 of the Statutes of 
Canada, 1951 (2 sess.), contribute $15 million toward the cost of the chan- 
nel enlargement which the power-developing entities must undertake in the 
St. Lawrence River, as set out in paragraph 4 of the Annex of the Canada- 
Ontario Agreement of December 3, 1951, and in section 8 of the applications 
to the International Joint Commission, in consideration of the benefits which 
will accrue to navigation from such channel enlargement. 

I understand that your Government approves the arrangements outlined in 
this note and that it is further agreed, subject to the modifications outlined in 
the preceeding paragraph, that the Government of Canada and the Government 
of the United States will request the International Joint Commission to allocate 
equally between the two power-developing entities the cost of all the features 
described in section 8 of the applications to the International Joint Commission 
ind in the agreement of December 3, 1951, between Canada and Ontario. 

Accept, sir, the renewed assurance of my highest consideration. 


H. H. Wrong. 


\ 
of 
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United States note 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C., June 30, 1952. 
His Excellency the Honorable HUME Wrong, 
Ambassador of Canada. 

ExceLLeNncy: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your note of 
June 30, 1952, in which you inform me that your Government when all arrange- 
ments have been made to ensure the completion of the power phase of the St. 
Lawrence project, will construct locks and canals on the Canadian side of the 
International Boundary to provide deep-water navigation to the standard speci- 
fied in the proposed agreement between the United States and Canada for the 
development of navigation and power in the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin, 
signed March 19, 1941, and in accordance with the specifications of the Joint 
Board of Engineers, dated November 16, 1926, and that such deep-water navig: 
tion shall be provided as nearly as possible concurrently with the completion of 
the power phase of the St. Lawrence project. 

My Government approves the arrangements set forth in your note and, sub 
ject to the modifications there proposed and outlined below, agrees to request 
the International Joint Commission to allocate equally between the power- 
developing entities the cost of all the features described in section 8 of the 
applications to the International Joint Commission and in the agreement of 
December 3, 1951, between the Governments of Canda and Ontario 

These modifications are 

(a) the amount to be paid to Canada, as specified by the agreement of Decem 
ber 3, 1951, between Canada and Ontario, in lieu of the construction by the 
power-developing entities of facilities required for the continuance of 14-foot 
navigation, be excluded from the total cost of the power project to be divided 
hetween the Canadian and United States power-developing entities, in considera 
tion of the fact that actual replacement of 14-foot navigation facilities will be 
rendered unnecessary by reason of the concurrent construction of the deep 
waterway in Canada, and 

(b) that the Authority to be established pursuant to the provisions of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority Act, chapter 24 of the Statutes of Canada, 1951 
(2d sess.), contribute $15 million toward the cost of channel! enlargement which 
the power-developing entities must undertake in the St. Lawrence River, as set 
out in section 8 of the applications to the International Joint Commission and in 
paragraph 4 of the annex to the Canada-Ontario agreement of December 3, 1951, 
in consideration of the benefits which will acerne to navigation from such 
channel enlargement. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of my highest consideration 

DAvIp Bruce, 
{ecting Necretary 


United States application to the International Joint Commission 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 
Washington, D. C., and Ottawa, Canada 


Srrs: 1. The Government of the United States hereby submits to the Inter 
national Joint Commission, under the provisions of the Poundary Waters 
Treaty of January 11, 1909, this application requesting that the Commission 
approve the construction of certain works, as described in section 8 of this appli- 
cation, and the operation of such works under the conditions specified in section 
10 of this application, in the International Rapids section of the St. Lawrence 
River, giving consideration to such effects as the construction and operation of 
these works may have on the levels of water resulting therefrom to be main- 
tained in Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence River. 

2. This application is filed with the understanding on the part of the United 
States : 

(a) That, in addition to the works specified in section 8 which are covered by 
this application and which are to be constructed by entities to be designated by 
the Government of the United States and the Government of Canada, Canada 
will construct, maintain, and operate all such works as may be necessary to 
provide and maintain a deep waterway between the port of Montreal and Lake 
Hrie; 

(b) That such deep waterway will be provided as nearly as possible concur- 
rently with the completion of the power-development works in the International 
Rapids section as described in this application ; and 
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(c) That, in accordance with the standards contained in the proposed agree- 
ment between Canada and the United States for the development of navigation 
and power in the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin, signed March 19, 1941, and the 
specifications of the Joint Board of Engineers, dated November 16, 1926, such 
deep waterway will afford a controlling channel depth of 27 feet, with locks 
approximately 800 feet long, 80 feet wide, and 30 feet over the sill 

3. This application is filed in contemplation of the filing of a similar application 
by the Government of Canada. It is requested that both applications be con- 
sidered as in the nature of a joint application for approval of the construction of 
the works to be jointly undertaken by an entity to be designated by the Govern 
ment of the United States and an entity to be designated by the Government of 
Canada. 

1. The International Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River is located in 
Canada within the Province of Ontario and in the United States within the 
State of New York. Throughout its length of approximately 48 miles from 
Chimney Point in the State of New York, downstream to the village of St. 
Regis, N. Y., it is traversed by the International: Boundary which follows 
generally the thread of the stream and which forms a part of the boundary line 
between the United States and Canada. 

5. The International Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River since 1860 has 
an observed average flow of 237,000 cubic feet per second, with an aggregate fall 
of 92 feet. The total drainage area of the river at Cornwall, Ontario, is 
approximately 303,000 square miles, including 95,000 square miles of water 
surface. <A suitable site is available at the foot of Barnhart Island near Corn 
wall, Ontario, and Massena, N. Y., for the development of the potential power of 
this section of the river. The water available would justify an installation of 
2,200,000 horsepower of hydroelectric generating capacity with an average annual 
output of approximately 12,600 million kilowatt-hours of energy. The St. Law- 
rence River is navigable throughout its entire length but navigation through the 
International Rapids section, the Soulanges section, and the Lachine section, 
which sections lie between Chimney Point, N. Y., and Montreal, Quebec, a distance 
of 115 miles, is effected by a series of canals and locks, with a controlling depth 
of 14 feet, bypassing a series of rapids (a map of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 

fasin, exhibit 1, is attached and made part of this application). 

6. The development of the International Rapids section of the St. Lawrence 
River has heretofore been recommended by the International Joint Commission 
in its report dated December 19, 1921, and by the St. Lawrence Commission of 
the United States in its report dated December 27, 1926, and by the Canadian 
National Advisory Committee in its report of January 11, 1928, as an important 
stage in the progressive program for the development of the entire Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Basin. 

7. The United States St. Lawrence Advisory Committee (consisting of repre 
sentatives of the Department of State, the Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army, the Federal Power Commission, and the Power Authority of the State of 
New York) and the Canadian Temporary Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin 
Committee (consisting of representatives of the Department of External Affairs, 
the Department of Transport, the Hydroelectric Power Commission of Ontario, 
and the Quebec Streams Commission) in a joint report dated January 3, 1941, 
recommended among other things the various works to be constructed in 
connection with power development in the International Rapids section. Pur 
suant to the provisions of Executive Order 8568 issned by President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt on October 18, 1940, the Corps of Engineers, United States Army, 
in cooperation with public agencies of the United States and Canada has, among 
other things, prepared general plans and specifications for the power development 
in the International Rapids section and contract plans and specifications for 
initial construction features (a plan showing the major works to be performed 
in the International Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River, exhibit 2, is 
attached and made part of this application: a water-profile map of the Inter 
national Rapids section, exhibit 3, showing water levels in connection with 
the proposed works is attached and made part of this application). 

8. This application requests approval of the construction of certain works, 
jointly by entities to be designated by the respective Governments, in accordance 
with the “Controlled single-stage project (238-242)” which was part of the report 
of January 3, 1941, referred to in the preceding paragraph, containing the 
features described below and shown in exhibit 2. 

(a) Channel enlargements: Channel enlargements will be undertaken from 
above Chimney Point to below Lotus Island, designed to give a maximum mean 
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elocity in any cross section of the channel which will be used for navigation 
not exceeding 4 feet per second at any time, also between Lotus Island and 
Iroquois Point and from above Point Three Points to below Ogden Island 
des'gned to give a maximum mean velocity in any cross section not exceeding 
2% feet per second with the flow and at the stage to be permitted on the ist of 
January of any year, under regulation of outflow and levels of Lake Ontario in 
ccordance with regulation method No. 5, as prepared by the General Engineer- 
ing Branch, Department of Transport, Canada, dated Ottawa, September 1940. 
Downstream from the powerhouses channel enlargements will be carried out for 
the purpose of reducing the tailwater level at the powerhouses. 

Final locations and cross sctions of these channel enlarbements will be de- 
termined from further studies. 

(b) Control facilities: Adequate control facilities will be constructed for the 
regulation of the outflow from Lake Ontario. 

(€) Powerhouse structures: The powerhouse structures will be constructed in 
the north channel extending from the lower end of Barnhard Island to the 
Canadian shore, and so located that one structure will be on each side of the 
International Boundary. Each powerhouse structure will include the main gen- 
erating units to ufilize economically the river flows available to it, with pro- 
vision for ice handling and discharge sluices. 

(d@) Dams and associated structures: A control dam will be constructed ex- 
tending from Iroquois Point on the Canadian side of the river in an easterly di- 
rection to the United States mainland above Point Rockaway. 

A dam will be constructed on the Long Sault Rapids at the head of Barnhart 
Island. 

Dykes and associated works will be provided as may be necessary in both New 
York State and the Province of Ontario. 

All the works in the pool below the control dam will be designed to provide 
for full Lake Ontario level. 

(ec) Highway modifications: In both the State of New York and the Province 
of Ontario provincial and State highways, and other roads, will be relocated in 
those portions subject to flooding, and reconstructed to standards at least equal 
to those now in existence. 

(7) Railway modifications: Such railway relocations as may be required as a 
result of the works herein described will be made in the State of New York and 
the Province of Ontario to standards at least equal to those now in existence. 

(7) Navigation facilities: Provision will be made for the continuance of 14- 
foot navigation throughout the International Rapids section, during the con- 
struction period. 

(h) Flooded areas: Lands and buildings in both the State of New York and in 
the Province of Ontario will be acquired or rehabilitated as required. Inundated 
wooded areas will be cleared. 

9. (a) The entity to be designated by the United States to construct the pro- 
posed facilities shall submit to the United States for approval prior to and during 
the progress of construction of the works, all detailed plans of the works, or of 
parts thereof, or such of these plans as the United States may require and such 
programs of construction as the United States may require, and before pro- 
ceeding with the works shall obtain the approval of the United States thereof 
in writing, and such entity, before making any change in the site or in the gene- 
eral or detailed plans which have been so approved, or in the works constructed 
or under construction in pursuance thereof, shall submit to the United States 
for approval all plans of such proposed changes, or such of these plans as the 
United States may require, and before proceeding with the changes shall obtain 
the approval of the United States thereof in writing. (It is understood that the 
approval of the United States, as provided for above, will not be unreasonably 
withheld or delayed. ) 

(b) The applicant requests the approval of the International Joint Com- 
mission for the establishment by the two governments of a joint engineering 
board consisting of an equal number of representatives of the United States 
and Canada, to be designated by the respective governments for the purpose of 
reviewing, supervising, and coordinating the plans, specifications, and construc- 
tion of the works specified above. 

10. The works shall be designed, constructed, operated, and maintained ac- 
cording to the following conditions: 

(a) All main features of the project described herein shall be so planned, 
located, constructed, and operated as to be adaptable to the improvement of the 
International Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River for navigation purposes, 
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to the aid and benefit of commerce and navigation, and to the preservation of the 
rights and interests of the United States and Canada in the waters of the Inter- 
national Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River under the Boundary Waters 
Treaty of 1909. The works shall be operated and maintained in conformity with 
the requirements of the prior rights and interests of navigation on the St. Law- 
rence River and in such a manner as to protect the rights and interests of others 
engaged in the development of power in the river below the International Rapids 
section. The maintenance and operation of the works on the United States side 
of the international boundary shall be subject to the supervision of the United 
States. 

(b) Upon completion of the works, and if necessary during the construction 
thereof, and subject to the provisions of paragraph (e) of this section, the 
discharge from Lake Ontario and the flow through the International Rapids 
section shall be regulated in accordance with method of regulation No. 5 as 
prepared by the General Engineering Branch, Department of Transport, Canada, 
dated Ottowa, September 1940, and shall be based on the rule curves forming 
part of that method of regulation. This method of regulation is designed to per- 
mit the lowering of the extreme high water levels and the raising of the extreme 
low water levels of Lake Ontario. Copies of these rule curves, with a descrip- 
tion of the method of their application, are attached hereto as exhibit 4. 

(¢) Subject to the provisions of paragraph (e) of this section, the flow through 
the International Rapids section in any period shall equal the discharge from 
Lake Ontario as determined for that period in accordance with method of 
regulation No. 5 referred to in paragraph (b) of this section and this flow shall 
be maintained uniformly throughout that period. 

(d) A Board of Control (referred to hereinafter as the Board) consisting of 
an equal number of representatives of the United States and Canada shall 
be established by the International Joint Commission. The duties of the Board 
shall be to insure compliance with the conditions in regard to the regulation 
of the discharge from Lake Ontario and the flow through the International Rap- 
ids section as set forth hereinbefore, and to carry out such other duties as may 
be delegated to it by the International Joint Commission. 

(e) The Board may temporarily modify or change any or all of the restrictions 
as to flow and water levels as specified above in order to carry out experiments 
for the purpose of determining what permanent modifications or changes may be 
advisable, and after such experiments the Commission may recommend to the two 
governments any modifications or changes considered advisable, and the two 
governments, consistent with the provisions of paragraph (a) above, may, by 
exchange of notes, make such modifications or changes permanent. 

(f) Upon the completion of the works, they shall be operated initially with the 
water level at the powerhouses held at a maximum elevation of 238.0, sea-level 
datum, for a test period of 10 years or such shorter period as may be approved 
by the Commission, and in the event that the Board considers that operation 
with the water level at the powerhouses held to a maximum elevation exceeding 
238.0 would be practical, the Commission may authorize operation at a maximum 
elevation exceeding 238.0. 

11. The applicant requests approval of such allocation between the restrictive 
entities, as may hereafter be submitted, of the cost of constructing, maintain- 
ing, and operating the works covered by this application. 

12. The entity or entities in the United States which will construct and will 
operate the United States part of the project will be such entity or entities as 
may be authorized by the Congress, or licensed by the Federal Power Commission 
under the Federal Power Act. This application is submitted with the under- 
standing that approval thereof by the International Joint Commission will not 
relieve any entity which may be authorized to construct or operate the United 
States part of the project from compliance with valid laws of the United States, 
now in force or hereafter enacted by the Congress, or with regulations now in 
force or hereafter issued by the Federal Power Commission, applicable to the 
development and utilization of the United States’ share of the waters of the 
International Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River. 

13. In submitting this application, the United States expressly reserves all 
its existing rights in the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence River including 
among others the rights mutually extended to the United States and Canada 
under the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 as follows: To undertake and carry 
on governmental works, in the International Rapids section or elsewhere in 
boundary waters, for the deepening of channels and other governmental works 
for the benefit of commerce and navigation, provided that such works are wholly 
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cn its own side of the line and do not materially affect the level or flow of the 
boundary waters on the other; to enjoy free and open navigation of all boundary 
waters and of all canals connecting boundary waters, now existing or which 
may hereafter be constructed, subject to any laws and regulations of either 
country within its own territory, not inconsistent with such privilege of free 
and open navigation; and to adopt rnles and regulations governing the use of 
such canals within its own territory and to charge tolls for the use thereof: Pro- 
vided, That all such rules and regulations and all tolls shall apply equally alike to 
the inhabitants and vessels of both countries and that they shall be placed on 
terms of equality in the use thereof. 

14. The reference of this application to the International Joint Commission 
shall not preclude action by the Congress of the United States to approve the 
United States-Canadian Agreement of March 19, 1941, at any time prior to the 
withdrawal or lapsing of such agreement upon notice by either Government, 
nor shal! it preclude the enactment by the Congress at any future time of legisla- 
tion consistent with this application governing the United States part of any 
project for the development and utilization of the United States share of the 
waters of the International Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River. 

15. In view of the increasing demand necessitating additional sources for the 
supply of electric power in the United States and an urgent need for immediate 
action, the applicant requests that, consistent with its rules of procedure, the 
International Joint Commission give priority to this application and expedite 
its consideration thereof and its action thereon so that the construction of the 
project may be undertaken at the earliest possible date. 

16. This communication will, it is believed, be found by the Commission to 
contain all essential averments regarding the facts upon which this application is 
based and the nature of the order of approval desired, and to be in conformity 
with the provisions of rules 6 and 7 of the Commission's rules of procedure, 

17. In order to avoid unnecessary expense and the duplication of engineering 
investigations already made, the Government of the United States will place at 
the disposal of the Commission, engineering data relating to this project which it 
possesses at the date of this application and such engineering personnel as may 
be available to assist the Commission in the performance of its duties under this 
application. 

The required additional copies of this application are being forwarded to you 
under separate cover. 

Very truly yours, 
Davip K. Bruce, 
Acting Secretary of State. 
JUNE 30, 1952 


The Cuatrreman. This morning we have N. R. Danielian. executive 
vice president of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association, as the 
first witness. Will you take the stand, Mr. Danielian. 

You have a prepared statement, I assume, Mr. Danielian ? 

Mr. DANTELIAN. Yes, sir. 

The CratrMan. Proceed. 


STATEMENT OF N. R. DANIELIAN, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
GREAT LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Danrerian. My name is N. R. Danielian; I am executive vice 
president of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association. 

I should like the record to show the appearance of Mr. Murray 
Preston, counsel for the association, and Mr. F. Hugh Burns, vice 
president of the association, who are sitting with me at the table. 


BACKGROUND OF GREAT LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE ASSOCTATION 


The Great TLakes-St. Lawrence Association represents the in- 
terests of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Valley, both official and pri- 
vate, in the development of the resources of the area in the interests 
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of national welfare and national defense. There are affiliated with 
us, by membership, contributions, and representation on our board of 
directors, the principal State and municipal governments and indus- 
tries of the area. I would like at this time to present for the record 
a brief descriptive pamphlet of the purposes, organization, and partial 
list of members. 

The Cuarrman. It will be incorporated. 

(The document above referred to is as follows :) 


GREAT 1 ,KES-St. LAWRENCE ASSOCIATION 


OBJECTIVES 


The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association is a nonprofit association organ 
ized under the laws of the State of Illinois. 

Its objectives, as provided in the bylaws, are: 

“To foster and increase trade for the products of manufacture, agriculture, 
natural resources, and any and all other forms of commerce between the ports 
of the Great Lakes and their tributaries and the waterways of the world; to 
encourage the development of rivers, harbors, and the resources of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence tributary area, including the water, power, and mineral 
resources of the St. Lawrence River Basin; to promote friendly commercial rela 
tions with Canada; and to carry on such educational undertakings without limi 
tation compatible with the foregoing.” 

Looking forward to the inevitable completion of the St. Lawrence seaway 
project, the board of directors has approved association activities in support of 
port development, expanded shipping services, control of lake levels, transporta- 
tion of raw materials and fuel resources between Canada and the United States, 
clarification of navigation rights on connecting channels, the rehabilitation of 
fishing resources on Great Lakes, deepening of navigation channels where nec 
essary, the establishment of reasonable toll rates, and generally to foster friendly 
trade relations between Canada and the United States through simplification of 
tariff regulations and modification of tariff rates. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Membership in the organization is open to any individual, association, or busi- 
ness organization, and State or local government, in the United States and 
Canada, who approve and support the objectives of the association. 

There are three classes of membership: 

Class I: Contributing members includes individuals, partnership, business 
firms, corporations, municipalities, trade associations, State and county govern- 
ments. Dues in this class are established by special arrangement in each case, 
subject to approval by the association’s board of directors. 

Class II: Sustaining members includes individuals, partnerships, business 
firms, and corporations. Annual dues: $25 to $100. 

Class III: Subseribing members includes individuals, partnerships, business 
firms, and corporations. Annual dues: $10 to $25. 

Membership entitles one to all the services of the association and includes 
subscriptions to its publications. 


ORGANIZATION 


The association is recognized in the United States as the voice of the Great 
Lakes region in matters relating to the economic development of the Great Lakes 
St. Lawrence Basin. In this effort it has the full cooperation of farm, labor, 
and business organizations, Federal, State, and local governmental agencies, 
as well as the congressional delegation from the area in the United States Con- 
gress. In Canada the association is known as one of the strongest advocates 
of United States-Canadian cooperation for mutual advancement. 

The board of directors as now composed is representative of State and mu- 
nicipal governments and business and civic organizations resident in the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin States. The board of directors has authorized the 
election of representative Canadians to the board. The board of directors is 
elected by members, one-half being subject to reelection every year. 
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Authority for business and policy functions of the association is vested in 
the board of directors and by delegation in the executive committee, and the 
executive vice president of the association. All actions of officers and the execu- 
tive committee are subject to approval by the board of directors. 

The bylaws provide that no officer, director, or employee of the association 
may incur any debts or other obligations, except by specific authority of the board 
of directors; and that no agency of the association may create any obligation or 
liability of any kind on the part of any member or contributor of the association 
other than the payment of annual dues by the members. 


OFFICERS 


Julius H. Barnes, honorary chairman 

N. R. Danielian, executive vice president and treasurer 
Lewis G. Castle, chairman, executive committee 

F. Hugh Burns, vice president 

Charles L. Knight, secretary 


EXECUTIVE COM MITTEE 


Lewis G. Castle, chairman Foster Winter 
Julius H. Barnes F. Hugh Burns 
N. R. Danielian 


COMMITTEE ON THE TREASURY 
Harry Brockel Henry Laliberte 
DIRECTORS 


Julius H. Barnes, chairman of the board, Klearflax Linen Looms, Inc., Duluth, 
Minn 

Harry Brockel, director, Port of Milwaukee Commission, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Louis Bromfield, Malabar Farm, Lucas, Ohio 

F. Hugh Burns, vice president, Washington, D. C. 

Harry Bullard, president, Northern Federation of Chambers of Commerce, Pots- 
dam, N. Y. 

Lewis G. Castle, president, Northern Minnesota National Bank, Duluth, Minn. 

James W. Clark, commissioner of business research and development, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Albert E. Cobo, Mayor of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 

W. ©. Cowling, Detroit, Mich. 

John Cowles, president, Mineapolis Star and Tribune, Minneapolis, Minn. 

N. R. Danielian, executive vice president, Washington, D. C. 

Harlan Hatcher, president, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Daniel Hoan, Milwaukee, Wis. 

John B. Johnson, publisher, Watertown Daily Times, Watertown, N. Y. 

Henry Laliberte, president, Cutler-Magner Co., Duluth, Minn. 

Julius Meltzer, Springfield, Mass. 

Tom Moore, chairman, Coca-Cola Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

William D. Vogel, Jr., president, PV Atlas Industrial Center, Inc., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

William L. White, author and publisher, Emporia Gazette, Emporia, Kans, 

Foster Winter, treasurer, J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, Mich. 


REPRESENTATIVE LIST OF MEMBERS 


Among the many public-spirited members and contributors to the association 
are numbered the following governmental agencies and business organizations 
and individuals: 

State of Minnesota 

State of Wisconsin 

Wayne County, Mich. 

St. Lawrence County, N. Y¥. 
City of Milwaukee, Wis. 
City of Detroit, Mich. 

City of Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
Town of Massena, N. Y. 
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R. D. Alworth, Duluth, Minn. 

Ampco Metal, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Andresen-Ryan Coffee Co., Duluth, Minn. 

Armco Steel Co., Middletown, Ohio. 

Awrey Bakeries, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 

Bendix Aviation Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

Big Duluth Co., Duluth, Minn. 

Bridgeman Creameries, Inc., Duluth, Minn. 
Bundy Tubing Co., Detroit, Mich, 

O. W. Burke Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Continental Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
Cooley & Underhill Co., Duluth, Minn. 

Chrysler Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

Cutler-Magner Co., Duluth, Minn. 

Deltox Rug Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 

Detroit Trust Co., Detroit, Mich. 

DeWitt-Seitz Co., Duluth, Minn. 

Duluth Chamber of Commerce, Duluth, Minn. 
Duluth Clearing House Association, Duluth, Minn. 
Duluth Creamery Produce, Duluth, Minn. 
Duluth Plumbing Supplies Co., Duluth, Minn. 
Duluth Steam Corp.; Duluth, Minn. 

Duluth Terminal & Cold Storage Corp., Duluth, Minn. 
Elliott Packing Co., Duluth, Minn. 

Ferro Stamping Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Ford Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Gemmer Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Giffels & Vallet, Ine., Detroit, Mich. 

Goebel Brewing Co., Detroit, Mich. 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Hartley Family, Duluth, Minn. 
Herald-News-Tribune, Duluth, Minn. 

Hotel Duluth, Duluth, Minn. 
Houdaille-Hershey Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Hugo Mfg. Co., Duluth, Minn. 

Huron Forge & Machine Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Insurance Service Agency, Duluth, Minn. 
Johnson’s, Duluth, Minn. 
Kenney-How-Thompson Co., Duluth, Minn. 

S. S. Kresge Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Lafer Properties, Detroit, Mich. 

H. H. Lehman, New York, N. Y. 

Liscomb-Hood Co., Duluth, Minn. 

The Manufacturers National Bank of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 
W. P. & R. S. Mars Co., Duluth, Minn. 

Marsh & McLennan, Duluth, Minn. 
Marshall-Wells Co., Duluth, Minn. 

Michigan Tractor & Machinery Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Minneapolis Star & Tribune, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

National Iron Co., Duluth, Minn. 

National Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Nelson Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Elliott S. Nichols, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 
Nordberg Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Northern New York Publishing Co., Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
Walter A. Olen, Clintonville, Wis. 

Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Pearson Realty Co., Duluth, Minn. 

Pfeiffer Brewing Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Prindle-Lachmund Co., Duluth, Minn. 

Purity Bakeries, Duluth, Minn. 

Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Fred Sanders Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
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Kd. Schuster & Co., Milwaukee, Wis 

B. F’. Schweiger Co., Duluth, Minn 

Stroh Brewery Co., Detroit, Mich 

Superior Wood Products, Inc., Duluth, Minn. 
Kk. F. Wahl Co., Duluth, Minn 

West End Iron & Metal Corp., Duluth, Minn. 
Western Realty Co., Duluth, Minn. 

Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Woodruff Lumber Co., Duluth, Minn 
Youngstown Steel & Tube Co., Youngstown, Ohio 
Zenith Dredge Co., Duluth, Minn. 

Zenith Machine Co., Duluth Minn 
Zinsmaster Bread Co., Duluth, Minn. 


SUPPORT FOR WILEY BILL 


Mr. DaNTenian. bye association supports Senate 589, otherwise 
known as the Wiley bill. Concurrently, the association is a party, 
along with ite Sheva rmment of Canada, the States of New York, Min- 
nesota, and Michigan, in project 2000, before the Federal Power Com- 
mission, which is the pending application of The Power Authority 
of the State of New York for a license to develop the power resources 
in the International Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River. 

The association also favors, separately and independently of S. 
589, the deepening * the connecting channels between the upper 
lakes. To this end we have supported resolutions before the Senate 
and House Public Works Committees for a United States Corps of 
Engineers survey of the proposed dredging, one of which was ap- 
proved on March 25, by the Senate Committee on Public Works. It 
was introduced by Senator Humphrey. 

With this background, let me Say that the main contribution we can 
make here is to define the issues before this committee. Those of us 
who have maintained our interest in the development of the Great 
Lakes area are highly conscious of the campaign of confusion which 
has been conducted om great vigor and some ingenuity by the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads and its stooge, the so-called National 
St. Lawrence P alee Conference. 

This campaign of confusion is not only a disservice to this Congress 
and this administration, but also is fast becoming the basis of a serious 
misunderstanding between this country and our neighbor and close 
ally. Canada. If I can set the record straight before this committee, 
that will, I hope, assist the Congress, to some degree, to decide the 
issue this time on the basis of national interest alone. 


MAIN ISSUE IN WILEY BILL 


There is only one main issue in the pending Wiley bill. Given a 
Federal Power Commission license to the State of New York, Canada 
has determined and is eager to build the seaway from Montreal to 
Lake Erie on the Canadian side . The only question in this part of 
the seaway, therefore, is whether the Congress will try, at this 11th 
hour. to authorize constructing a third of the works involved, those 
at the International Rapids section in northern New York, on Ameri- 
can soil; and thereby acquire joint and equal control over the manage- 
ment and ope ration of the seaw: ay. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF DEVELOPMENTS 


That this is the only issue left at this time to consider is clear from 
the chronology of developments since June 1952, when the Senate 
voted to recommit Senate Joint Resolution 27. 

1 would like at this point to have incorporated into the record a 
chronology which we have prepared consisting principally of quota 
tions from official documents. 

The CHairMAN. So ordered. That is exhibit B, I take it? 

Mr. DanteviANn, Exhibit B, yes. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


Exursit B 


(CHRONOLOGY THE St, LAWRENCE SEAWAY AND POWER PROJECT JUNE 30, 1952, 
ro MARCH 23, 1953 


June 30, 1952 


On this date the Governments of the United States and of Canada both sub- 
mitted applications to the International Joint Commission for the approval of 
certain works in the St. Lawrence River which would effectively dam the main 
stream and provide electric power generation works of the type described in the 
Corps of Eengineers report of January 3, 1941. The two applications were identi 
cal so far as a description of the works to be built was concerned 

There was an exchange of notes between the two Governments on the same 
day concerning this matter. The following highly significant paragraph appeared 
in the Canadian note to our Government, 

“TI have been instructed by my Government to inform you that, when all 
arrangements have been made to insure the completion of the power phase of the 
St. Lawrence project, the Canadian Government will construct locks and eanals 
on the Canadian side of the international boundary to provide for deepwater 
navigation to the standard specified in the proposed agreement between Canada 
and the United States for the development of navigation and power in the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin, signed March 19, 1941, and in accordance with the 
sepcifications of the Joint Board of Engineers, dated November 16, 1926, and 
that such deepwater navigation shall be provided as nearly as possible concur- 
rently with the completion of the power phase of the St. Lawrence project.” 

In addition the folowing identical language appears in section 2 of the applica 
tions of both Governments: 

“2. This application is filed with the understanding on the part of the United 
States: 

“(a) That, in addition to the works specified in section 8 which are covered 
by this application and which are to be constructed by entities to be designated 
by the Government of the United States and the Government of Canada, Canada 
will construct, maintain, and operate all such works as may be necessary to 
provide and maintain a deep waterway between the port of Montreal and Lake 
Erie; 

“(b) That such deep waterway will be provided as nearly as possible concur- 
rently with the completion of the power development works in the International 
Rapids section as described in this application; and 

“(c) That, in accordance with the standards contained in the proposed agree 
ment between Canada and the United States for the development of navigation 
and power in the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin, signed March 19, 1941, and 
the specifications of the Joint Board of Engineers, dated November 16, 1926, such 
deep waterway will afford a controlling channel depth of 27 feet, with locks 
approximately 800 feet long, 80 feet wide, and 30 feet over the sills.” 

By way of background it is well to note here that the date of the 2 applications 
and of the exchange of notes was 12 days after the United States Senate had 
recommitted the St. Lawrence bill then before it, thereby effectively destroying 
the chances of legislation for that session. For a considerable period prior to 
June 30, representatives of the 2 Governments, over more than 3 months of 
extended conferences and correspondence on both sides of the border, worked 
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with the utmost diligence to develop a plan for construction of the powerworks 
acceptable to both sides. To coordinave the United States efforts, an inter- 
departmental committee was formed. Its chairman was a representative of the 
National Security Resources Board. Other members of the committee repre- 
sented the Departments of State, Justice, Commerce, and Interior, the Federal 
Power Commission and the Corps of Engineers. The entire problem was thor 
oughly considered and vigorously negotiated between the representatives of the 
two Governments. The product of this work was an agreement between the 
two countries that both would ask the International Joint Commission for 
approval of the works in question, the costs to civided equally between the two 
countries. The descriptions of the works were identical in the two applications 
and each was designated section 8 of its respective application : 

“8. This application requests approval of the construction of certain works, 
jointly by entities to be designated by the respective Governments, in accord- 
ance with the “Controlled single-stage project (238-242)” which was part of the 
report of January 3, 1941, referred to in the preceding paragraph, containing the 
features described below and shown in exhibit 2. 

“(a) Channel enlargements.—Channel enlargements will be undertaken from 
above Chimney Point to below Lotus Island, designed to give a maximum mean 
velocity in any cross section of the channel which will be used for navigation 
not exceeding 4 feet per second at any time, also between Lotus Island and 
Iroquois Point and from above Point Three Points, to below Ogden Island de- 
signed to give a maximum mean velocity in any cross section not exceeding 214 
feet per second with the flow and at the stage to be permitted on the Ist of 
January of any year, under reculation of outflow and levels of Lake Oontario in 
accordance with regulation method No, 5, as prepared by the General Engineer- 
ing Branch, Department of Transport, Canada, dated Ottawa, September 1940. 
Downstream from the powerhouses channel enlargements will be carried out for 
the purpose of reducing the tailwater level at the powerhouses, 

“Final locations and cross sections of these channel enlargements will be 
determined from further studies. 

“(b) Control facilities —Adequate control facilities will be constructed for the 
regulation of the outflow from Lake Ontario. 

“(e¢) Powerhouse structures The powerhouse structure will be constructed 
n the north channel extending from the lower end of Barnhart Island to the 
Canadian shore, and so located that ne structure will be on each side of the 
international boundary. Each powerhouse structure will include the main 
erating units to utilize economically the riverflows available to it, with provision 

r ice handling and discharge sluices. 


“(d) Dams and associated structures 4 control dam will be constructed 


t i 











extending from Iroquois Point on the Canadian side of the river in wn easterly 
direction to the United States mainland above Point Rockway. 

“A dam will be constructed on the Long Sault Rapids at the head of Barnhart 
Is nd 

‘Dykes and associated works will be provided as may be necessary in both 
New York State and the Province of Ontario 

“All the works in the pool below the control dam will be designed to provide 
for full Lake Ontario level. 

“(e) Highway modifications.—In both the Sate of New York and the Province 
of Ontario Provincial and State highways, and other roads, will be relocated in 
those portions subject to flooding, and reconstructed to standards at least equal 
to those now in existence. 

‘(f) Railway modifications.—Such railway relocations as may be required as 

result of the works herein described will be made in the State of New York and 
the Province of Ontario to standards at least equal to those now in existence, 

(9) Navigation facilities.—Provision will be made for the continuance of 14- 
foot navigation throughout the International Rapids Section, during the con- 
struction period. 

“(h) Flooded areas.—Lands and buidlings in both the State of New York 
and in the Province of Ontario will be acquired or rehabilitated as required. 
Inundated wooded areas will be cleared.” 
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July 1, 1952 


President Truman transmitted a copy of the United States application and of 
the exchange of notes between the two Governments to Congress with the follow- 
ing letter: 

“THe WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, July 1, 1952. 
“Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

“My Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I am transmitting herewith, for the information of 
the Congress, the application to the International Joint Commission, dated 
June 30, 1952, for approval of certain works in connection with the St, Lawrence 
seaway and power projects, and an exchange of notes, of the same date, between 
the Canadian Government and our own concerning the St. Lawrence project. 

“These documents mark the official commencement of a procedure for getting 
the St. Lawrence project built if the Congress fails to approve the legislation 
which is before it for that purpose. Under this procedure, the seaway will be 
built by the Canadian Government, and the power phase of the project will be 
built by the Province of Ontario and a United States entity authorized by the 
Congress or by the Federal Power Commission to do the United States share 
of the work. 

“This procedure for building the St. Lawrence project is entirely feasible. 
At the same time, as I have informed the Congress in January and again in 
\pril of this year, from the standpoint of the national interest of the United 
States, this procedure is only second best—and a poor second best at that—to 
the procedure which has been awaiting congressional approval for so many years, 

“It is second best because engineering considerations make it more costly to 
build the seaway on the Canadian side of the river. 

“It is second best because, as the attached documents make clear, the power 
consumers Will have to repay all the cost of the main dams and control structures, 
instead of sharing that cost with the seaway users. 

“Most important, it is second best because under the legislation which is before 
the Congress, the United States would participate equally with Canada in the 
management and control of the seaway, while under the arrangment described in 
the attached documents, Canada will have the sole management and control. 

“Every top offcial—civilian and military—with responsibilities for the defense 
of our country has testified that the St. Lawrence project is of exceptional and 
direct value to our security. Eighty or ninety percent of the traffic through the 
seaway will probably be United States traffic—including sizable amounts of 
badly needed iron ore. The seaway will be built along our common boundary 
with Canada, where cooperation is obviously of vital importance to the future 
relations of our two countries. The cost of both the seaway and power phases of 
the project will be repaid, with interest. 

“And yet in the face of these facts, certain local and special interests in our 
country who fancy they would be adversely affected, have until now sueceeeded 
in blocking congressional approval of United States participation in this project. 
I know of no more glaring example of shortsightedness in the history of our 
Nation’s development of natural resources. Here is a self-liquidating investment 
of great importance to our security and to our economic progress—and yet the 
Congress, principally at the urging of certain railroad and private power in- 
terests so far seems willing to turn the whole seaway over to Canada. 

“The attached documents serve notice that the eleventh hour has struck. Ina 
matter of months, in all probability, the proceedings before the International 
Joint Commission and the Federal Power Commission will have been completed. 
Until then, if the Congress acts rapidly, we can still join, as we should, as a full 
partner in building, managing, and controlling this project. 

“TI urge the Congress to reject the narrow and selfish arguments of those who 
oppose the St. Lawrence project. It is going to be built, one way or the other. [ft 
is a plain matter of national self-interest for us to join in its construction, 

“It seems inconceivable to me, now that this project is on the eve of accomplish- 
ment, that the Congress, should allow any local or special interest to divest our 
country of its rightful place in the joint development of the St. Lawrence River 
in tne mterest of all the people of the United States. 
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“T strongly recommend, therefore, that the Congress promptly complete action 
on legislation to carry out the 1941 agreement for joint construction of the St 
Lawrence seaway and power project. 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“Harry 8. TRUMAN.’ 


July 7, 1952 


The International Joint Commission lost no time and on this date notified all 
interested parties that a series of hearings would be held at various designated 
places to receive statements of opinion and evidence on the proposals of the two 
Governments. Throughout the summer months the hearings were held through 
out the affected area, the final one being held in Washington, D. C., on October 


20, 1952. 
August 8, 1952 


The Federal Power Commission and the Power Authority of the State of New 
York filed a stipulation in the United States Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia that the case then pending be remanded to the Commission for further 
consideration. 

The appeal in question had been taken by the power authority from a denial in 
1950 by the Commission of the power authority’s application for a license to 
develop the United States portion of the electric power of the St. Lawrence River. 
The two primary reasons why the Commission had denied the license were that 
the application did not provide for the development of the navigation phase of 
the St. Lawrence project in the reasonably foreseeable future and that in the 
opinion of the Commission the matter ought to be referred to Congress. The 
willingness and readiness of the Canadians to proceed alone with the construc 
tion of the navigation works, as expressed in their note to our Government of 
June 30, 1952, and in their application to the International Joint Commission, 
coupled with Congress’ having declined to take the action suggested to it by the 
Federal Power Commission had removed both of the primary reasons for the 
original denial of the license to the power authority. 


September 22, 1952 


The Power Authority of the State of New York filed an amended application 
with the Federal Power Commission in line with the applications pending before 
the International Joint Commission, certain recent Canadian legislation, and 
certain amendments to the act of the New York Legislature creating the power 
authority. The most important of legislative amendments (ch. 146, Laws of 
New York, 1951, approved Mar. 29, 1951) removed all question of the power 
authority's right to allocate a reasonable share of the St. Lawrence power to 
consumers beyond the borders of New York State. The amended application 
offered to accept allocation of power export allotments by the Federal Power 
Commission in the event that the power authority could not reach agreements 
voluntarily with the authorities in other States. 


October 1, 1952 


The Federal Power Commission gave notice that hearings would be held on 
the amended application of the power authority and set a deadline for applica 
tions for the right to intervene of October 31, 1952. This was later extended to 
December 1, 1952. 


October 29, 1952 


Nine days after the final hearing, the International Joint Commission signed 
an order approving the applications by the two Governments and set up certain 
requirements and procedures for future use and reference in this matter. One 
of the Commissioners, Mr. McWhorter, dissented on the ground that too much of 
the costs attributable to and usable by both the navigation and the power phases 
of the project had been assumed by the power development with a consequent 
tendency to raise power costs to the consumer over what he believed to be their 
proper level. 


Vovember 4, 1952 


A profound change in the previously existing situation occurred when the 
Canadian Ambassador informed our Government that his Government consid 
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ered the United States-Canadian agreement of 1941 “superseded” by the pro- 
cedure before the International Joint Commission and that it did “not intend to 
take any action to have it ratified.” The full text of his letter follows: 


“WASHINGTON, D. C., November 4, 1952. 


“Sie: I have the honor to refer to the project for the development of power in 
the International Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River, which has now been 
approved by the International Joint Commission in its order dated October 29, 
1952, in accordance with the applications submitted to the Commission by the 
Governments of Canada and the United States on June 30, 1952. 

“You will recall that, when the St. Lawrence development plan envisaged 
in these applications was first proposed to the President of the United States 
by the Prime Minister of Canada on September 28, 1951, the President agreed 
to support this plan if an early commencement on the plan envisaged in the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin development agreement of 1941 was not possible. 
On April 14 last, when the Secretary of State for External Affairs and the 
Minister of Transport discussed the St. Lawrence development with the Presi- 
dent of the United States, it was agreed that the Governments of Canada and 
the United States would submit applications to the International Joint Com- 
mission for a St. Lawrence power project as a necessary preliminary step 
toward the implementation of the plan proposed to the President in September 
1951. The applications were submitted on the understanding that both Govern- 
ments would be ready, however, to revert to the 1941 agreement and withdraw 
the applications if the Congress approved the 1941 agreement during the time 
that the applications were under consideration by the International Joint Com- 
mission, Since these discussions, the Congress of the United States has not 
approved the 1941 agreement which, after 11 years, still remains unratified. 

“The approval by the International Joint Commission of the applications 
of the two Governments for a power project now brings the St. Lawrence de- 
velopment to the point where construction can begin, both on the seaway and 
the power project, as soon as a duly designated entity has been author zed to 
construct the United States part of the power project. Legislation to implement 
the plan envisaged in the applications to the International Joint Commission 
has already been enacted by the Parliament of Canada and by the Legislature 
of Ontario, and Canada has already taken certain preliminary steps with 
respect to the construction of the seaway. The Canadian Government, accord- 
ingly, has concluded that it would no longer be practicable to revert to the 
terms of the 1941 agreement or to place that agreement before Parliament for 
approval, The Canadian Government, therefore, considers that agreement as 
having been superseded and does not intend to take any action to have it ratified 
{Emphasis supplied. | 

“I should like to express the gratitude of my Government for the cooperation 
which has been received from the United States Government in preparing for 
the construction of the St. ziwrence project, which is so urgently needed in 
the interests of the economic development and defense of both our countries. On 
behalf of my Government, I should also like to request the continued cooperation 
and support of the United States Government in completing the arrangements 
for proceeding with this project. 

“Accept, sir, the renewed assurances of my highest consideration. 

“The Honorable DEAN ACHESON, oe. AY RbNe. 

“Secretary of State of the United States, 
“Washington, D. C.” 


December 8, 1952 


The Federal Power Commission commenced hearings on the amended applica- 
tion of the Power Authority of the State of New York as filed on September 22d 
with numerous intervenors, including this association, as parties. The most 
significant intervenor was the Government of Canada, itself. It came in to plead 
for a prompt granting of the license to the Power Authority so that work on the 
power facilities could be commenced at the earliest possible date. It presented 
evidence that unless the St. Lawrence is harnessed Canada will have to commence 
work at once on construction of a steam-electric plant, producing power at about 
twice the expected cost of the St. Lawrence works, in order to prevent a power 
famine in Ontario commencing about 1958. Canadian witnesses gave impressive 
testimony as to the importance of adequate power to Canadian defense production 
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and the extraordinary importance of that production to our own economy and 
defense. 

Certain intervenors, representing some coal interests and railroads opposed 
the granting of the license to the Power Authority on highly technical grounds, 
and on the grounds that cheap electric power would tend to prevent future ex- 
pansion of the market for coal in the area in question. 


January 9, 19538 


The United States Ambassador saw the Prime Minister of Canada on this 
day. He expressed to him the hope of the Administration that the Canadian 
Government would leave the door open for possible future participation by the 
United States in the seaway project. The Canadian Prime Minister told him 
that the matter had been discussed in the Canadian Cabinet and that the Cabinet 
had agreed to make a statement. The text of Canadian memorandum, a copy of 
which was given to our Ambassador, is as follows: 

“President Truman’s observation in his budget message to Congress that there 
is still an opportunity for the United States to join in building the St. Lawrence 
seaway has been noted by the Canadian Government. Various other proposals 
by members of the Congress for United States participation in the St. Lawrence 
seaway have also come to the attention of the Canadian Government. 

“While the Canadian Government is, of course, prepared to discuss, in appro- 
priate circumstances, joint participation in the seaway, the demand for power 
in the area to be served by the International Rapids power development is so 
urgent that the Canadian Government is most reluctant to engage in any discus- 
sion which might delay the progress of the plan now under way for the develop- 
ment of power in the International Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River at 
the earliest possible moment. 

“Once an entity is designated and authorized to proceed with construction of 
the United States share of the power works, if the United States wishes to put 
forward a specific proposal differing from that put forward by the Canadian 
Government for the construction of the seaway in the international section which 
proposal would not delay the development of power under arrangements agreed 
upon in the exchange of notes of June 30, 1952, and approved on October 29, 1952 
by the International Joint Commission the Canadian Government will be pre- 
pared to discuss such a proposal. 

“The Canadian Government would naturally expect the discussion to be such 
as not to cause any serious delay in the completion of the whole seaway. 

On this same day, Congressman Dondero introduced House Joint Resolution 
104 in the House of Representatives. The bill is identical to S. 589 except that it 
provides for $2 million in capital stock of the St. Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation, rather than $5 million as in S. 589, and there is no provision for 
retirement of any of the stock out of earnings. 


Mr. Danrevian. Briefly, these are the highlights of the events since 
June 1952: 

1. On June 30, 1952, the two Governments submitted an alternative 
program of power development to the International Joint Commission 
under the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909. 

2. The Canadian Government agreed to construct, and complete 
simultaneously with the power project an all-Canadian seaway from 
Montreal to Lake Erie, under the provision of Law approved by 
Parliament in December 1951. 

3. The International Joint Commission approved, in October 1952, 
this new proposed plan of the two Governments. 

4. On November 4, 1952, the Canadian Government in effect abro- 
gated the Agreement of March 1941 which had been the basis of all 
legislative efforts in Congress for over 10 years. 

5. The Federal Power Commission agreed to reconsider the applica- 
tion of the Power Authority of the State of New York, revised to 
conform to plans approved by the International Joint Commission; 
hearings were held in December, and the matter is now pending before 
the Power Commission. 
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COOPERATION WITH CANADA AT ISSUE 


Thus it is clear that, once New York is allowed to build the power 
project, the only question left before the Congress, in this part of the 
seaway, is whether the United States wants to locate part of the canals 
on United States soil. We believe that Congress should have an oppor- 
tunity to decide this issue on its merits, unencumbered by any other 
consideration involving domestic power or the dredging the upper 
channels. It is a question that does not involve the timeworn argu- 
ments about the assumed competitive effects of the seaway upon certain 
part of the country, or upon other transportation media. 

We do not presume here to represent all of the elements of national 
interest involved in United States participation. The Department 
of Defense and the Department of State are the proper agencies to 
express this national interest. We can only urge this committee to 
consider whether the United States has an interest in participating 
in decisions affecting the level and duration of tolls, the protection 
of the works, the inspection of ships that enter the heartland of the 
continent, the control of traffic and priorities in transit. These are 
factors that must be weighed in relation to the inescapable fact that 
perhaps as much as 80 percent of the traffic is likely to be of United 
States origin or destination. 


COST OF THE PROJECT 


Is the investment and risk involved worth the price? What are 
the financial commitments required? Keep in mind that the project 
here being considered is a simple one. It merely involves a 7-mile 
canal and 3 locks. It does not call for the construction of dams or 
the control of the river. Most of the work is on dry land. This isthe 
kind of work in which the Corps of Engineers have extensive experi- 
ence. ‘The estimates of cost on such a simple proposition cannot but 
be as close as any engineering estimates ever are, barring gyrations 
of price levels. 

What is the cost of such a project? The Corps of Engineers esti- 
mates $88 million in round figures. Adding interest during construc- 
tion, depending on the rate of interest, the final cost would be approxi- 
mately $96 million asa top limit. This is only 34 percent of the whole 
cost of deepening the channels to 27 feet from Montreal to Lake Erie. 

At this point I should like to incorporate in the record a study of 
the economics of this proposition that we have prepared, which is 
exhibit C. 

The Cuairman. It will be incorporated. 

(The document above-referred to is as follows :) 


Exureir C 


TestTiIMONY OF N. R. DANIELIAN, EXECUTIVE Vice PRESIDENT, GREAT LAKES 
St. LAWRENCE ASSOCIATION 


CURRENT SITUATION OF THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY PROJECT, INCLUDING 
ESTIMATES OF COSTS AND REVENUES 
The Wiley bill 
As a natural consequence of profound changes in the situation of the St. Law- 
rence seaway project that have occurred since June 30, 1952, as set forth more 
fully in the chronology previously filed as part of this testimony, the historic sup- 
porters of the project now seek the passage of legislation which is considerably 
different from the subject of their efforts in the past. 
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The Wiley bill, 8. 589, and its companion bills in the House of Representatives, 
House Joint Resolution 104 and H. R. 3319, are concerned solely with the con- 
struction of the navigation works at the International Rapids on the American 
shore of the St. Lawrence River and the dredging of the Thousand Islands 
channel. These bills do not undertake to build the electric power works nor do 
they provide for the deeping of the connecting channels among the Great Lakes. 
In these respects these bills are quite different from those of previous years. 

The bills presuppose action by the Power Authority of the State of New York, 
or other ageney designated by the Federal Power Commission, in building the 
required dams and powerhouse near Massena, N. Y., and, in addition, action by 
the Canadians in the construction of the necessary navigation works downstream 
from St. Regis, N. Y., where the river loses its international character and flows 
in wholly Canadian territory. 

In order to accomplish this work, the Wiley bill creates a Government corpora- 
tion to operate on a self-liquidating basis and gives it a borrowing authority of 
$100 million by the issuance of bonds of not over 50-year maturities. 

The Corporation is given three primary tasks: First, it is to construct the 
navigation works mentioned above. Second, it is directed to negotiate an agree- 
ment with the Canadian authorities as to toll rates, division of revenues, and 
joint operation of the seaway. Third, upon receiving the President's approval of 
the negotiated agreement, it will proceed to operate the seaway, jointly with the 
Canadians, in accordance with such agreement. 


Canadian legislation 

Meanwhile, the Canadians will be acting in accordance with their own legisla- 
tion (ch. 24, 5th sess., 21st Parl., 15-16 George VI, approved Dec. 12, 1951) 
which established in Canada the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority, gave it $300 
million borrowing authority, and in section 10 directed it to proceed with: 

“(a) aequiring lands for the constructing, maintaining, and operating all such 
works as may be necessary to provide and maintain, either wholly in Canada or in 
conjunction with works undertaken by an appropriate authority in the United 
States, a deep waterway between the Port of Montreal and Lake Frie; and 

“(b) constructing, maintaining, and operating all such works in connection 
with such a deep waterway as the Governor in Council may deem necessary to 
fulfill any obligation undertaken or to be undertaken by Canada pursuant to any 
present or future agreements.” [Italics supplied. ] 

There is no doubt as to the Cunadian Authority's right to enter into toll 
agreements with the American Corporation. Section 17 of the Canadian 
legislation provides: 

“Where the works have been constructed and are maintained and operated 
by the Authority to provide, in conjunction with works undertaken by an appro- 
priate authority in the United States, the deep waterway mentioned in section ten, 
tolls may be established pursuant to sections fifteen and sixteen or by agreement 
between Canada and the United States and, in the event of such an agreement, 
shall be charged by the Authority in accordance with directions given by the 
Governor in Council.” 


Cost estimates 


Construction cost estimates and annual operating and amortization charges 
have been worked out by the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association, using the 
United States Corps of Engineers and Canadian Government figures as of 
December 1952 price levels. The tabulations below will show that the United 
States portion of the works to be constructed comprises 34 percent of the cost 
of the entire seaway project, the remaining 66 percent being chargeable to the 
Canadian portion. The United States works involved in the tabulations are 
those provided for by the Wiley bill (S. 589), and include the construction of a 
‘anal and three locks on the United States shore of the St. Lawrence River 
in the International Rapids section and the necessary dredging of the channels 
in the Thousand Island section of the river. It does not include any costs for 
the construction of the electric power generating works, as approved by the order 
of the International Joint Commission dated October 29, 1952, nor for the deep- 
ening of the channels connecting the Great Lakes from the Detroit River west. 

The Canadian works included in the tabulation comprise the navigation facili- 
ties in the St. Lawrence River downstream from the power dam, this portion 
of the river lying entirely within Canada. Work must be done there by the 
Canadians in the Lake St. Francis area and at the Soulanges and Lachine Rapids. 
No allowance is made for the costs of the Welland Canal, which was completed 
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many years ago by the Canadians as the navigational link between Lake Erie 
and Lake Ontario, except for the cost of additional dredging. 

The Corps of Engineers’ estimate of original cost of the United States portion 
of the works under the Wiley bill is estimated at $88,074,000. The Canadian 
portion of a joint project would amount to $174,950,000—or a total, to bring 
27-foot navigation to Lake Erie, of $263,024,000. 

On the basis of 3-, 344-, and 314-percent interest rates, cost of construction, 
including interest during construction, would be as follows: 


Cost upon completion at interest rates of 


3 percent 34 percent 3% percent 
United States: 
Original cost $88, 074, 000 $88, 074, 000 $88, 074, 000 
Interest during construction _ 6, 605, 550 7, 156, 012 7, 706, 475 
Total, United States 94, 679, 550 95, 230, 012 95, 780, 475 
Canada 
Original cost 174, 950, 000 174. 950, 000 174, 950, 000 
Interest during construction 13, 121, 250 14, 214, 687 15, 308, 125 
Total, Canada 188, 071, 250 189, 164, 687 199, 258, 125 


lotal for both countries 


Original cost 263, 024, 000 263, 024, 000 263, 024. 000 
Interest during construction 19, 726, 800 21, 370, 699 23, 014, 600 
Grand total... 282, 750, 800 284, 304, 699 286, O88, 600 


Reduced to an annual basis, including interest, United States Corps of 
Engineers’ estimates of operating costs, and amortization over 50 years (of 
original cost and interest during construction) and retirement of stock under 
the Wiley bill, the yearly costs that must be covered by revenues, at different 
interest rates amount to the following: 


| 
At 3 percent |At3\4 percent! At 3% percent 


United States $5, 342, 181 $5, 566, 409 $5, 774, 938 
Canada 10, 298, 461 10, 650, 090 11, O41, 942 
Total. 15, 540, 642 16, 216, 499 16, 826, 880 


ESTIMATED TONNAGES AND REVENUES 


Since sections 5 and 6 of the Wiley bill (S. 589) make the proposed St. 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation a self-liquidating project, it is in 
order to examine the project in the light of the cost estimates and potential 
traffic and income, to find out if it will in fact be self-liquidating. 

The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association has made studies of the tonnages 
which can be reasonably expected to pass through the seaway to be built. The 
estimates are believed to be thoroughly conservative. To these tonnages have 
been applied reasonable sample toll charges. 


A vailable Anticipated 
Commodity traffic Toll rate total 
(short tons revenues 
United States and Canadian grain 10, 090, 000 $0. 50 $5, 000, 000 
Coal 3 6, 000, 000 50 3, 000, 000 
Petroleum ‘ 2, 000, 000 50 | 1, 000, 000 
Iron ore 20, 000, 000 50 10, 000, 000 
Wood pulp ie 1, 000, 000 1. 25 1, 259, 000 
Nonferrous ores -- . - , 1, 000, 000 50 500, 000 
General cargo...........- -. bie ants 5. 700, 000 1.25 | 7, 125, 000 
Total 4 J fooaeas _ 45, 700, 000 |. 27, 875, 000 
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On the basis of the tonnages and charges indicated in the association's tabula- 
tion, a total revenue for the seaway, operated as a joint United States-Canadian 
project, would be $27,875,000 a year. 

There has recently been made available a comprehensive study of the traffic 
potentialities of the seaway by the Department of Trade and Commerce of the 
Government of Canada. We are grateful to the Canadian Government for 
making this traffic study available to us. On page 54 of that report, the tabula 
tion below appears: 


Estimate of potential traffic on the canal systems of the St. Lawrence waterway 


{Thousands of short tons of freight] 


St. Lawrence Welland on 
Downbound 
Wheat 6, 000 7, 000 10, 000 
Other grain. 2. 900 3, 100 3, 30) 
Flour and mill products 2, 200 1, 900 1,000 
Iron ore 60, 000 
Iron and steel 1, 586 1, 000 12¢ 
Pu!lpwood 114 793 
Soft coal 3, 000 4,123 
Cok 200 48 32 
Petroleum and products 0) 1, 687 4, 000 
Autos and parts 790 740 
Fertilizer 75 75 
All other 2, 000 1, 500 1, 000 
Total down 18, 101 21, 287 40, 251 
Upbound 
Iron ore 20, 000 19, 000 45 
Paper 850 980 
Woodpulp 300 300 
Pulpwood - RAS 690 
Lumber 375 100 
Hard coal 500 56 843 
Soft coal 500 30 15, 500 
Petroleum and products 1, 041 475 476) 
All other 2 O00 1, 500 2, 000 
Potal up 26, 431 23, 131 18, 664 
Grand total 44, 532 44, 418 8, 915 


Needless to say, these figures were arrived at by studies entirely independent 
of those which produced the estimates by our association, and, as can be seen, 
the Canadian figures have been broken down into more precise subheadings. The 
outstanding fact as to both sets of figures is that they coincide in amounts and 
totals to such a remarkable degree. This is particularly true of the grain and 
iron-ore tonnages, which are expected to comprise approximately 70 percent of 
the total tonnage passing through the seaway. 

The closeness of the results obtained by the Canadian Government’s study and 
our own reenforces us in the conviction that it is just as economically sound for 
the United States to invest 34 percent of the required capital to have part of the 
canal on American soil as it is for Canada to want to invest 100 percent and 
control it all. 


PROSPECTS FOR SELF-LIQUIDATION 


From the foregoing tabulations, it is clear that the revenues, conservatively 
estimated, could be expected to almost double the total costs and charges on an 
annual basis, if the suggested toll rates were adopted. The precise operating 
ratio of the estimated figures is 1.8, that is, operating revenues, $27,875,000, exceed 
annual costs, $15,538,251, at a ratio of 1.8 to 1. 

To put it another way, the project is safely self-liquidating even at toll rates 
lower than those here used as sample suggestions. 

From the standpoint of a business enterprise, the prospects are good. There 
should be no doubt that this project as provided in the Wiley bill will be self- 
liquidating. 
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BUDGET BUREAU’S RECOMMENDATIONS 


Before concluding my remarks, I should perhaps take notice of Committee 
Print No. 1, being the Budget Bureau's version of S. 589. Most of the changes 
recommended by the Budget Bureau involve technical detail of administration, 
management, and financing procedures. They do not change the fundamental 
objective of putting the St. Lawrence seaway project and that portion of it built 
by the United States on a self-liquidating basis. 

We find no reason to object, for instance, to the substitution of 1-man admin- 
istration instead of a 3-man full-time board of directors. In the matter of financ- 
ing, we would prefer the concept in the Wiley bill of a separate corporation 
selling its bonds to the investing publie. But if for overriding considerations of 
budgetary control, the Treasury Department and the Budget Bureau prefer the 
recommendations of Committee Print No. 1, we would take no exception to it, 
since the end results would be identical. 

On one point, however, we should suggest a definite change and that is in the 
amount of money available to the corporation. The original Wiley bill contem- 
plated $100 million in bond issues and $5 million in stock subscription, a total of 
$105 million of resources available to the corporation. This figure was arrived 
at having in mind the probable total cost of the project upon completion, and the 
necessity of having working capital during the first few years of operation, when, 
as in the case of any new business, the total annual revenues may not necessarily 
be sufficient to meet total expenses According to our estimates, construction 
cost including interest during construction would amount to from $94.6 millions 
to $96.7 millions, depending on interest rates, and the $105 millions provided in 
the Wiley bill would give the corporation approximately a $9 million leeway, 
which may or may not be needed during the developmental and promotional 
stage of the canals’ traffic. 

The Budget Bureau’s recommendation eliminates the $) million of stock sub- 
scription and leaves the bond issue at $100 million. It would be our recom- 
mendation, if the Budget Bureau’s suggestion is taken, to increase the bond issue 
authorization to $105 million, knowing full well, of course, that the cost of 
construction will not use up all of this money, but the excess will be available 
for working capital in the first few years of operation. 

One other feature of Committee Print No. 1 deserves some discussion. That is, 
section I of the bill which places the corporation under the direction and super- 
vision of the President or the head of such agency as he may designate. In view 
of the fact that this bill authorizes simply a short canal and the construction of 
three locks, an undertaking in which the Defense Department and the United 
States Corps of Engineers have had traditional responsibility and the most 
extensive experience, it may be recognizing an obvious fact to substitute, after 
the word “President” in line 3, “or, at his diseretion, the Secretary of Defense.’ 

There are some further technical changes of wording that we recommend. 
These have been discussed with the Budget Bureau subsequent to the printing 
of Committee Print No. 1 and it has been indicated to us by a representative of 
the Bureau of the Budget that these changes would not be actively opposed by 
the Bureau or in serious conflict with its policy. 

Page 5, line 1, insert after “with’, the words “a controlling” 

Page 5, line 1, delete the words “at least”. 

Page 16, line 4, change ; (semicolon) to. (period) 

Page 16, line 4, insert after “Canada” the words “Such rules for the measure- 
ment of vessels and cargoes and rates of charges or tolls shall, to the extent 
practicable, be established or changed only after giving due notice and holding 
a public hearing.” 

Page 16, line 4, delete “but”. 

Page 16, line 4, capitalize “In”, 

Page 16, line 11, delete “basic”. 

Page 16, line 12, add after “of” the words “charges or”. 

Page 16, line 18, change : (colon) to. (period). 

Page 16, line 14, delete “And provided further, That”. 

Page 16, line 14, change “such” to “any”. 

Page 16, line 15, delete “basic’’. 

Page 16, line 15, insert after “rates of” the words “charges or’. 

Page 16, line 22, change the words “toll charges” to “rates’’. 

Page 17, lines 1 through 3, delete all after “materials”, 

Page 17, line 4, change “tolls” to rates”. 

Page 17, line 8, change “rate” to “rates” and delete “of tolls”. 

Page 17, line 9, change “rate” to “rates” and delete “of tolls”. 
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Page 18, line 6, change “tolls” to “rates” and delete “shall be”. 
Page 18, line 6, change “at a rate or rates” to “shall be’. 
Page 18, line 12, change “tolls” to “the rates”. 


ScHEDULE I,—Cost estimatcs under S. 589 (Wiley bill) and Canadian 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority Act 
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Subtote Is 5, 486, 409 10, 650, 090 16, 136, 499 
Annual provision for stock retirement per Wiley bill 80, 000 
Total 5, 566, 409 10. 650, 090 16. 216. 499 


AT 34 PERCENT INTEREST 


Capit! recovery, 4.263 percent 





Interest, 3.5 percent, sinking fund $3, 403, 859 $10, 011, 351 
Amortizetion faetcr, 0.0076 percent 740, 123 2, 173, 893 
Operating and maintenance costs, December 1952 prices . 550, 956 3, 010, 80 4, 561, 636 
Subtot*ls 5, 694, 938 11, 051, 942 16, 744, 880 
Annual! provision for stock retirement per Wiley bill 80, 000 
Total 5, 774, 938 11, 051, 942 16, 826, 880 


Mr. Dantewran. Reduced to a yearly basis, including operating 
expenses, interest, and amortization, the annual costs will be between 
$5 million and $5.5 million. 
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INCOME FROM THE SEAWAY 


Is there enough prospect of traflic to return this much a year from 
tolls? Our studies and the Canadian Government’s surveys indicate 
that there is more than enough business in prospect, to return to the 
two Governments almost twice as much revenue as necessary to make 

g project. No business 
d 


it a wholly self-supporting and self-liquidatin 
‘ directors with greater 


proposition has been presented to any board of 
prospects of being a good deal than this one. 

This is such a good proposition that important voices in the Ca- 
nadian Government insist on putting up 100 percent of the investment 
and controlling the whole works. I think the statement of Hon. 
C. D. Howe, Minister of Trade and Minister of Defense in Canada, 
in New York Town Hall last week, is very signi 

I have a copy of that statement, and I would like to incorporate it 
in the record. 

The Cuarrman. So ordered. 

(The document above referred to is as follows:) 


nliicant. 


Exuipsit D 


[Excerpts from an address by the Right Honorable C. D. Howe, Minister of Trade and 
Commerce, at the New York Town Hall Auditorium, Tuesday, April 7, 1953 


CANADA’s Economic Furure 


Before concluding my comments on Canada’s internal economy, I would like 
to touch on a subject that we in Canada regard as most urgent, namely, the 
further improvement of the St. Lawrence seaway. The apparent unwillingness 
of your Government to extend the small degree of cooperation required to enable 
Canada to proceed with this project puzzles us completely. Perhaps I can 
explain in a few words the Canadian viewpoint. 

The seaway from Lake Erie to the Atlantic Ocean lies wholly within Canada, 
except for some 150 miles where the river forms the boundary between the 
Province of Ontario and the State of New York. Within this common boundary 
there is a stretch of 47 miles of river known as the International Rapids section, 
providing a major obstacle to navigation. Since some form of joint action be- 
tween our two countries is required for the economical development of this 
47 miles of river, Canada’s desire to further improve its outlet to the ocean 
can be, has been, and is being frustrated by lack of cooperative action by your 
Congress. 

The importance of the St. Lawrence seaway to the Canadian economy has 
been recognized by Canadians throughout the last century. The grain crops of 
our western prairies move to market by that route, just as raw and finished 
materials from the lower St. Lawrence and from abroad move into central and 
western Canada in the other direction. 

The first improvements to the seaway date back over a full century. The 
first canal system provided for 9-foot navigation. This was followed by canals 
and locks allowing 14-foot draft. Later the waterway above the international 
section was improved for 27-foot draft by the construction of the new Welland 
Canal below Lake Erie. The river below Montreal has been improved to pro- 
vide a channel to the ocean having a minimum width of 600 feet and a depth 
of 35 feet. The bottleneck in the seaway—14-foot navigation in the International 
Rapids section—would have been removed by Canada long since had your Gov- 
ernment extended the necessary cooperation. 

It should be noted at this point that the St. Lawrence seaway is, and always 
has been, a Canadian seaway. Every important improvement has been built and 
paid for by Canada, from Lake Erie down. The cost of operating and main- 
taining the seaway is paid wholly by Canada. Nevertheless, ships of every 
nati¢@®A may use the seaway without payment of tolls. An international treaty 
provides that, if and when tolls on shipping are imposed, they will bear equally 
on Canadian and foreign-flag ships. Canada proposes to pay, on a self-liqui- 
dating basis, for improvements in the International Rapids section. Why then, 
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should your country withhold its cooperation and thus delay completion of this 
vital Canadian transportation outlet? I must confess that I do not know the 
answer. 

The drop of the river in the international rapids section makes possible the 
development of a large block of low-cost hydroelectric power, to be shared equally 
by our two countries. Economy dictates that this hydro power be developed 
either prior to, or as part of, the seaway development. Canada is ready and 
anxious to develop its share. It is known that the State of New York would like 
to develop your share, but necessary Federal permission has not been granted 
either to New York State or to some other compe tent agency. Canada. can and 
will proceed to remove the bottleneck in her 27-foot navigation channel from 
Lake Erie to the ocean as soon as competent authorities are authorized to build 
the power developments. 

Proposals are now being advanced that the United States should build the new 
canal in the international rapids section. It seems to me that such a proposal 
can only complicate the present situation. Ownership by the United States of a 
short section of a very long seaway would not only add to the overall construction 
cost, but would complicate problems of maintenance and operation of the canal 
system. It seems obvious to me that continued ownership by one national 

uthority of the entire seaway represents the most efficient procedure. There 
are critical channels between the upper lakes that will require deepening to 
27 feet at some stage. By assuming responsibility for such deepening, your 
country can assume a much more logical and valuable role by making 27-foot 
navigation possible throughout the upper lakes, to conform with depths provided 
in the all-Canadian St. Lawrence seaway. 

Perhaps you may feel that my reference to the seaway is hardly appropriate 
to the subject of these talks. My answer is that Canada can hardly march if it 
is to he handicapped by a serious lack of internal transportation. I regard an 
adequate St. Lawrence waterway as essential to Canada’s further economic 
progress. 

Mr. Danresian. If it is good enough for Canada to put up 100 per- 
cent of the investment and control it all, it cannot be such a bad invest- 


> 


ment for us to put 34 percent and have equal voice in its management. 
OPPOSITION TO THE SEAWAY 


The facts are simple, but the people who have a vested interest in 
confusion are very clever, and I dare say they will not accept even this 
irreducible minimum of United States participation. I have called 
theirs a campaign of confusion, but that is in fact an understatement. 
It has also been—and is—a masquerade of misrepresentation. I do 
not wish to make such a charge without substantiation. I must there- 
fore refer to the historical record to show that they have consistently 
misled Congress with their propaganda, 

In 1934, when this matter was up in treaty form, they said it was 
not needed, as there was an excess of transportation then. Had it been 
approved, at bargain prices, it would have been completed by 1940, 
using the plentiful supply of manpower and materials available dur- 
ing the depression, and the country would have had the use of this 
facility during World War II, saving the taxpayers millions of dollars 
in transportation and Sle hatains costs. Former President Herbert 
Hoover stated before this committee that these savings would have 
paid for the project. 

It is a matter of painful experience with farmers and businessmen 
ever since 1940, that every summer there has been a severe shortage of 
transportation, particularly of railroad rolling stock. 

In 1941, the opposition said there was no need for the power or the 
navigation project, and that the country could not afford to put up 
the materials the project would need. Actually, power consumption 
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increased more than double from the 1940 levels, and, of course, a lot 
of new rolling stock has been built since then. What we have 
actually been forced to do by the opponents is to adopt the more 
expensive sources of power and means of tr: a ition, rather than 
the economical alternatives of waterpower and water transportation. 

Then, in 1946, the opponents complained that this was subsidized 
competition, and that there was no need for any new sources of iron 
ore. In March of that year I testified before a subcommittee of this 
committee, bringing to its attention the dangers of impending exhaus- 
tion of high- 2ri ade ores, and the promise ot Labr: ador ore. W e were 
ridiculed about the iron ore situation, and the Labrador project was 
called a gleam in our dreamy eyes. 

In 1947, we agreed to a revision of the bill by the late Senator 
Vandenberg to make tolls mandatory, and hoped the Association of 
American Railroads was sincere enough in its stated policy of not 
opposing self-liquidating waterway projects to cease their harass 
ments. We were wrong. The more practical and businesslike the 
proposed program, the less they like it. And they have continued 
their campaign of misrepresentation, to the detriment of the country. 

They have misled the country about the seriousness of the iron-ore 
situation, about the need for Labrador ore, and about the prospect 
of making the seaway self-liquidating. Since 1947, the record will 
show, that the steel companies have roamed the world for new sources; 
Labrador mines will come into production late in 1954; and C anada 
thinks the St. Lawrence such a good investment that they want to 
do it all. 

This is not all. When, i 1 Septembe r 1951, Premier St. Laurent 
came to see President Tibteag) and offered i put up $300 million to 

build the seaway, 3 was jeered and his sincerity was questioned by 
the opponents. It just a bluff, they said. Canada went ahead 
and approved the necessary legis: ation, and is now impatiently wait- 
ing for the power project to be approved by the Federal Power Com- 
mission so that they can proceed with the waterway. 

I was in Toronto and Ottawa 2 weeks ago, talking with officials 
responsible for both the power and navigation phases. I can assure 
you that as soon as a green light is given to the power project, the 
Ontario Hydro- Electric Power Commission and the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Authority of Canada are prepared to start work. 

Now that the opponents know Canada means business, they have 
taken a last stand ; let Canada do it, they say. 

But they are not sincere in this, any more than in all the other 
stands they have taken heretofore. While they tell Congress, let 
Canada do it, they have appeared before the Federal Power Com- 
mission to stop the granting to New York State of the license that 
will make it possible to do the whole job at no cost to the Federal 
‘Treasury. 

The only issue—and at this point, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
know if they have plans to appeal any decision made by the Federal 
Power Commission if a license is granted, and it would not be be yond 
our past experience that preparations are being made, perh: tps, along 
the same lines—in which they.are interested is the competitive effect 
of St. Lawrence power upon coal production and coal traffic. And yet 
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in all these 20 years, they have not come forward to present any facts 
to show how the railroads would be affected. Last year this chairman 
of this subcommittee specifically requested such information, and to 
this day they have not done him the courtesy of complying with that 
request. 

With this historical record, Mr. Chairman, I do not see how the 
Congress can continue to yield to the specious and inaccurate repre- 
sentations of the opponents, and not seize this last opportunity to as- 
sert the national interest. 


REASONS FOR SUPPORTING PIECEMEAL LEGISLATION 


The Cuarrman. I think you have made it clear, but I will ask the 
question. Last year your organization supported legislation for a 
combined navigation and power project. I understand this year the 
organization favors S. 589 Do you also support the power project? 

Mr. Danrevian. Yes. We are supporting the application of the 
State of New York before the Federal Power Commission. The rea- 
sons why it has become necessary to take this matter in 3 steps instead 
of all in 1, are the developments since last year. 

The instrument which was the vehicle for legislation, the 1941 agree- 
ment, no longer exists upon which to base legislation, and there has 
been a preference expressed by the Government of Canada and the 
Province of Ontario, as well as the State of New York, for the licensing 
proceedings now under way before the Federal Power Commission. 

Unless, in a complex situation such as this one, you have the coop- 
eration of all the principals, it is not possible to proceed on a tangent. 
Therefore, we have supported the preferences of these princips als, the 
Canadian Government, the Province of Ontario, and the St ite of 
New York, before the Federal Power Commission. 

The question of the connecting channels, of course, has been a mat- 
ter of extensive discussion. When the agreement of 1941 was abro- 
gated—perhaps that is a strong wor I—the Canadian Government 
gave notice to the American Government that it no longer considered 
the 1941 agreement applicable, and that they did not intend to approve 
it, that was done on November 4. The counting channels had been 
a part of that agreement as a United States commitment to the Ca- 
nadian Government and, ther efore, by virtue of the approval proposed 
in the legislation of that agreement, it was a part of the legislation 
being considered heretofore. But now that that instrument, the 1941 
agreement, is no longer in existence, it has to be legislated on as a 
separate proposition. 

Therefore, it becomes a matter of legislative preference and strategy. 
It has to be evaluated on its own merits and, consequently, the only 
question is whether it should be made a part of the pending legisla- 
tion, S. 589, or considered on its own mer its. 

We feel that the issue involved in 8. 589, being of national signif- 
icance and not of regional interest, because the Great Lakes will get 
the seaway on the (¢ ‘anadian side in any event, if the power project is 
approved, the issue presented by S. 589 is one of national interest, and 
we feel that that issue should be presented to the Congress and de- 
cided unencumbered by other regional and power-policy “questions, 
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ATTITUDE TOWARD THE CONNECTING CHANNELS 


The CuHamrman. What is the attitude of your organization about 
the Humphrey and Thye amendments? 

Mr. Danrev1an. We are in favor of the projects. We hope that 
they will be approved in time by the Congress. Whether it should be 
a part of the bill or not, as I say, is a matter of legislative strategy in 
which members of this committee are much better versed than I am. 

It is my own personal feeling that the single issue of national in- 
terest involved in S. 589 should be presented to Congress, and that 
Members of Congress should have a chance to express their views on 
that single issue, and that issue is a temporary one. We may have only 
this session of Congress or if the Power Commission license is de- 
layed, we may have only the next session of Congress during which to 
decide that. 

The question of the connecting channels will be with us; we are 
going to fight to get the development of those connecting channels. 

Before we decided upon this policy, we undertook to explore opin- 
ion in the Great Lakes area. We held meetings in Detroit, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul, Duluth, and we presented the issue to these various groups. 

The business and port interests in Detroit, the Governor’s commit- 
tee in Wisconsin which is an all-Wisconsin committee representing 
the heads of most of the statewide organizations, the Governor’s com- 
mittee in Minnesota, equally a statewide committee representing the 
presidents and heads of various statewide orgartizations, were given 
these issues, and they considered them, and they all unanimously ap- 
proved the proceedings that we have adopted, the policies of support- 
ing these various elements of the total project in separate forms. 


SCOPE AND COSTS OF WILEY BILL 


The Cuarrman. Regarding the bill that I have introduced with 
others, can you discuss the nature of the improvement on the St. 
Lawrence, the distance that is involved and the alternative of an all- 
Canadian Canal—distance and costs of such canal items, and the esti- 
mated costs of the American Canal and the broadening of the channel 
until it gets to the lake. Make it as clear as you can. 

Mr. Dantevian. I think, perhaps, the best reference will be to start 
with this part of the map which represents from Montreal to Corn- 
wall. This is the wholly Canadian section of the river. There are 
three series of rapids in the St. Lawrence River from Lake Ontario 
to Montreal. 

The first, from the east, is the Lachine Rapids near Montreal. The 
second one is the Soulanges Rapids at this point here; and then the 
third one is the International Rapids represented in the other map. 

Now, the Canadian Government has approved legislation—they 
have made their engineering plans—to build the project wholly in 
Canadian Canal—distance and costs of such canal items, and the esti- 
Lawrence at Lachine. This canal is already completed; it is the Beau- 
harnois power station tailrace at the present time. It is a 15-mile 
canal, It has already been completed, and it only requires dredging 
xnd the construction of two locks at the powerhouse. The powerhouse 
is at this point here. 
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This is the International Rapids section here, from Ogdensburg to 
Massena and Cornwall, a distance of 48 miles. The Canadian Gov 
ernment’s approval of legislation proposes the construction of a canal] 
here just west of Cornwall around here this way, for which purpose 
the Canadian Government is authorized by legislation to spend up to 
8300 million, and if the chairman will permit me, I would like to put 
in the record the legislation approved by the Canadian Government. 

The Cuarrmman. All right; so ordered. 

(The document referred to follows:) 


[5th Session, 21st Parliament, 15-16 George VI, 1951] 
Tue House or COMMONS OF CANADA 


BILL 33. An Act to establish the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


His Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate and House of 
Commons of Canada, enacts as follows: 


SHorr Tire 


1. This Act may be cited as The St, Lawrence Seaway Authority Act. 


INTERPRETATION 


2. In this Act, 

(a) “Authority” means the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority established by this 
Act; 

(vb) “canal” means a canal, lock, or navigable channel and all works and prop- 
erty appertaining or incident to such canal, lock, or channel ; 

(c) “deep waterway” means adequate provision for navigation requiring a 
controlling channel depth of twenty-seven feet with a depth of thirty feet over 
lock sills in general in accordance with paragraph (j) of the preliminary article 
of the Agreement between Canada and the United States providing for the 
Development of Navigation and Power in the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin, 
dated the nineteenth day of March, nineteen hundred and forty-one; 

(d) “member” means a member of the Authority ; 

(ce) “Minister” means the Minister of Transport ; 

(f) “President” means the President of the Authority. 


CONSTITUTION OF AUTHORITY 


8. (1) There is hereby established a corporation called “The St. Lawrence 
Seaway Authority,” consisting of a President and two other members as pre- 
vided in this Act. 

(2) Except as provided in section nine, the Authority is for all purposes an 
agent of His Majesty in right of Canada and its powers under this Act may be 
exercised only as an agent of His Majesty. 

(3) The Authority may, on behalf of His Majesty, enter into contracts in the 
name of His Majesty or in the name of the Authority. 

(4) Property acquired by the Authority is the property of His Majesty and 
title thereto may be vested in the name of His Majesty or in the name of the 
Authority. 

4. Actions, suits, or other legal proceedings in respect of any right or obligation 
acquired or incurred by the Authority on behalf of His Majesty, whether in its 
name or in the name of His Majesty, may be brought or taken by or against the 
Authority in the name of the Authority in any court, that would have jurisdic- 
tion if the Authority were not an agent of His Majesty. 

5. (1) The Governor in Council shall appoint the members of the Authority, 
Who hold office during good behaviour for a term not exceeding ten years and 
shall be paid such salaries as may be fixed by the Governor in Council. 

(2) A member, on the expiration of his term of office, may be reappointed for 
a further term not exceeding ten years. 

(3) Where a member of the Authority is absent or incapable for any reason 
of performing the duties of his office or the office thereof is vacant, the Governor 
in Council may appoint a temporary substitute member to hold the office upon 
such terms and conditions as the Governor in Council may prescribe. 
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6. The head office of the Authority shall be at the city of Ottawa or in such 
other place in Canada as the Governor in Council may designate. 


Conpvuct OF BUSINESS OF AUTHORITY 


7. (1) The President is the chief executive officer of the Authority, is charged 
with the direction and control of the business of the Authority, may exercise all 
the powers of the Authority in the name of the Authority except the making of 
by-laws and may, subject to any by-law, delegate such powers as he sees fit to 
either of the other two members. 

(2) During incapacity or absence for any reason of the President or a 
vacancy in the office of the President, one of the other members designated by 
the Governor in Council, may exercise and perform all the powers and functions 
of the President. 

(3) The exercise of the powers of the Authority is not impaired by reason 
of a vacancy in its membership. 

&. The Authority with the approval of the Governor in Council may make 
by-laws not inconsistent with this Act with respect to: 

(a) the management of the affairs of the Authority and the conduct of its 

business ; and 

(b) the establishment of a pension fund for the officers and employees of 

the Authority employed in a continuing capacity and for the members, and 
for their dependents, and authorizing contributions to be made to it out of 
the funds of the Authority. 

9. The Authority may employ such officers and employees for such purposes 
and on such terms and conditions as may be determined by it and the officers and 
employees so employed are not officers or servants of His Majesty. 


PurRPOsES, CAPACITIES AND POWERS OF AUTHORITY 


10. The Authority is incorporated for the purposes of: 

(a) acquiring lands for and construction, maintaining and operating all 
such works as may be necessary to provide and maintain, either wholly in 
Canada or in conjunction with works undertaken by an appropriate authority 
in the United States, a deep waterway between the Port of Montreal and 
Lake Krie; and 

(bd) constructing, maintaining and operating all such works in connection 
with such a deep waterway as the Governor in Council may deem necessary 
to fulfil any obligation undertaken or to be undertaken by Canada pursuant 
to any present or future agreement. 

11. Subject to this Act, the Authority, for the purposes set out in section ten, 
has the capacities and powers of a natural person as if it were a corporation 
incorporated for such purposes by Letters Patent under the Great Seal. 

12. The Authority, with the approval of the Governor in Council, may lease 
to any person any lands, property or water power held in the name of the 
Authority or held in the name of His Majesty under the control of the Authority. 

13. The Authority, with the approval of the Governor in Council, may, from 
time to time, borrow money from His Majesty or otherwise for the purposes 
for which it is incorporated, but the aggregate of the amounts borrowed under 
this Act and outstanding shall not at any time exceed three hundred million 
dollars. 

14. The Governor in Council may entrust to the Authority the management 
and operation of any canals or works similar or related to the works mentioned 
in section ten upon such terms and conditions as the Governor in Council 
approves. 


ToLis 


15. (1) The Authority may, subject to sections sixteen and seventeen, establish 
tariffs of tolls to be charged by it with respect to: 

(@) vessels entering, passing through, or leaving a canal or works under its 
administration ; 

(6) passengers, goods or cargo carried in such a vessel; 

(c) goods or cargo landed, shipped, trans-shipped or stored in a canal or o1 
eanal lands under its administration ; 

(d@) the use of any wharf, building, plant, property or facilities wnder its 
administration ; and 

(e€) any service performed by the Authority. 


82543—53—-—8 
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(2) The tolls that may be charged by the Authority pursuant to this section 
may be for the use of the canals and works administered by it as a whole or for 
the use of any particular part thereof or for any particular service rendered by 
the Authority. 

(3) Every such tariff or amendment thereto shall be filed with the Board of 
Transport Commissioners and becomes operative from the date of such filing. 

(4) Any person interested may at any time file a complaint with the Board 
of Transport Commissioners that there is unjust discrimination in an existing 
tar ff and the Board shall thereupon consider such complaint and make a finding 
thereon which shall be reported to the Authority. 

(5) Section fifty-two of the Railway Act applies, mutatis mutandis, in the case 
of every report of the Board of Transport Commissioners as if the same were a 
decision made pursuant to the Railway Act. 

16. The tolls that may be charged by the Authority shall be fair and reasonable 
and designed to provide a revenue sufficient to defray the cost to the Authority 
of its operations in carrying out the purposes for which it is incorporated, which 
costs shall include :— 

(@) payments in respect of the interest on amounts borrowed by the Authority 

to carry out such purposes; 
(v¥) amounts sufficient to amortize the principal of amounts so borrowed over 
a period not exceeding fifty years; and 

(c) the cost of operating and maintaining the canals and works under the 
administration of the Authority, including all operating costs of the Au- 
thority and such reserves as may be approved by the Minister. 

17. Where the works have been constructed and are maintained and operated 
by the Authority to provide, in conjunction with works undertaken by an ap- 
propriate authority in the United States, the deep waterway mentioned in sec- 
tion ten, tolls may be established pursuant to sections fifteen and sixteen or by 
agreemen between Canada and the United States and, in the event of such an 
agreement, shall be charged by the Authority in accordance with directions 


given by the Governor in Council. 
EXPROPRIATION 


18. (1) With the prior approval of the Governor in Council, the Authority 
may, without the consent of the owner, take or acquire lands for the purposes 
of this Act and, except as otherwise provided in this section, all the provisions 
of the Hxporation Act are, mutatis mutandis, applicable to the taking, acquisition, 
sale or abandonment of lands by the Authority under this section. 

(2) For the purposes of section nine of the Hapropriation Act the plan and 
description may be signed by the President of the Authority. 

(3) The Authority shall pay compensation for lands taken or acquired under 
this section or for damage to lands injuriously affected by the construction of 
works erected by it and all claims against the Authority for such compensation 
may be heard and determined in the Exchequer Court of Canada in accordance 
with sections forty-seven to fifty of the Hachequer Court Act. 

(4) The Authority shall pay out of the funds administered by it the compen- 
sation agreed upon or adjudged by the Court to be payable. 


REGULATIONS 


19. (1) The Authority may, with the approval of the Governor in Council 
on the recommendation of the Minister, make regulations for the administration, 
management and control of the works and property under its jurisdiction in- 
cluding : 

(a) the regulation and control of vessels navigating a canal or pertinent 

works ; 

(b) the regulation of plant, machinery, or appliances for loading or unload 

ing vessels in a canal; and 

(c) the seizure, detention or sale of vessels, goods or cargo in respect of 

which any sum is due for tolls and is unpaid or in respect of which any 
provision of this Act or any regulation has been violated. 


(2) A person who violates a regulation is guilty of an offence and is liable 


on summary conviction to a fine not exceeding one thousand dollars. 





* 
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GENERAL 


20. The Authority shall comply with any direction not inconsistent with this 
Act with respect to the exercise of its powers or the conduct of its business given 
to it by the Governor in Council for the purpose of ensuring compliance on the 
part of Canada with any obligation of Canada to any other nation. 

21. (1) Notwithstanding this Act or any other statute or law, where a person 
is employed by the Authority and immediately before his employment he was a 
contributor under a part of the Civil Service Superannuation Act other than 
Part VI, and his employment by the Authority was entered into with the consent 
of the Minister of the Department or Branch of the Public Service in which he 
was employed, he continues, while in the employment of the Authority to be such 
a contributor under the Civil Service Superannuation Act, and for the purposes 
of that Act his service in employment under this Act shall be counted as service 
in the Civil Service and upon his death or retirement therefrom, he, his widow, 
children or other dependments, if any, may, subject to subsection two, be granted 
the respective allowances or gratuities provided by that Act. 

(2) Where a person to whom subsection one applies is retired from employ- 
ment by the Authority for a reason other than misconduct, 

(a) if before his employment by the Authority he was employed in a position 
to which the Civil Service Act applied, he may be appointed to a position to 
which the Civil Service Act applies of a class not lower than the position 
in which he was so employed ; 

(b) if before his employment by the Authority he was employed in any other 
position in the Public Service, he may be appointed to a position in the 
Public Service to which the Civil Service Act does not apply of a class not 
lower than the class in which he was so employed ; 

(c) if he fails to apply for or refuses appointment to a position to which he 
may be appointed under paragraph (a) or (b) and has not reached retire- 
ment age or become disabled or incapable of performing the duties of the 
position, he shall be deemed for the purposes of the Civil Service Super- 
annuation Act, to have retired voluntarily from a position in the Civil 
Service ; or 

(d) if he applies for and is not appointed to such a position he shall be deemed, 
for the purposes of the Civil Service Superannuation Act, to have retired 
from his position in the Civil Service by reason of the abolition of office, 

(3) The Government Employees Compensation Act, 1947, applies to officers 
and servants of the Authority and, notwithstanding section nine, for the pur- 
poses of that Act, but not otherwise, such officers and servants shall be deemed 
to be employees in the service of His Majesty. 

22. The Navigable Waters Protection Act does not apply to works undertaken 
by the Authority pursuant to this Act. 

23. Notwithstanding that the Authority is an agent of His Majesty, it may 
enter into contracts with His Majesty. 

24. The accounts and financial transactions of the Authority shall be audited 
by the Auditor General. 


LOANS AND GUARANTIES BY CROWN 
25. (1) The Minister of Finance, with the approval of the Governor in Council, 
may, from time to time, 
(A) make loans to the Authority out of money in the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund, or 
(b) guarantee repayment of the principal of and interest on money borrowed 
by the Authority, 
but no such loans or guarantees shall be made or given in any fiscal year except 
to the extent that Parliament has authorized such loans and guarantees to be 
made or given in that year. 
(2) Notwithstanding subsection one, the Minister of Finance, with the ap- 
proval of the Governor in Council, may, from time to time, 
(a) make loans to the Authority out of money in the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund, or 
(b) guarantee repayment of the principal of and interest on money borrowed 
by the Authority, 
for the purpose of repaying money that has been borrowed under this Act. 
(3) A loan or guarantee under this section shall be made or given in such man- 
ner and subject to such terms and conditions as the Governor in Council approves. 
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26. (1) The Minister of Finance, at the request of the Minister, and with the 
approval of the Governor in Council, may, from time to time, make temporary 
louns to the Authority out of money in the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 

(2) The aggregate amount of loans outstanding under this section shall not 
at any time exceed ten million dollars. 

(3) A loan nuder this section is subject to such terms and conditions as the 
Governor in Council approves and is repayable within a period not exceeding 
twelve months from the day on which the loan was made. 

(4) A report of every loan to the Authority under this section shall be laid 
by the Minister of Finance before Parliament within fifteen days after it is made, 
or, if Parliament is not then in session, within fifteen days after the commence- 
ment of the next ensuing session thereof. 

27. (1) The Minister of Finance, with the concurrence of the Minister, may 
direct that money borrowed by the Authority under this Act shall be deposited 
in the Consolidated Revenue Fund to be placed to the credit of a special account 
in the name of the Authority. 

(2) The Minister of Finauce may, upon application by the Authority approved 
by the Minister, pay out to or for the purposes of the Authority, all or any part 
of the money in the special account established under subsection one. 


SAVING CLAUSE 


28. Nothing in this Act affects the operation of The International Boundary 
Waters Treaty Act, chapter twenty-eight of the statutes of 1911. 


COMMENCEMENT 


29. Each section of this Act shall come into force on a day or days to be fixed 
by proclamation of the Governor in Council. 

Mr. DANTELIAN. Now, the proposal embodied in Senate 589 is to 
put this canal on the American side instead of the Canadian side at a 
total cost of $88 million, including some dredging in the Thousand 
Islands section which is west of Ogdensburg. Now, this is the only 
issue involved in the Wiley bill. 

Of course, beyond that you have the problem of dredging, involv- 
ing the dredging of the Detroit and St. Clair and St. Mary’s Rivers, 
involving approximately $99 million from 25 to 27 feet for down- 
bound traffic, and from 21 to 27 feet for upbound traffic. 

In the past, traditionally, work in these connecting channels has 
been undertaken by the United States. There is some impression, I 
gain, from discussing with counsel versed in the practices of the In- 
ternational Joint Commission and in the Boundary Waters Treaty 
of 1909 that such dredging may require, because it will affect the lake 
levels, the approval of the International Joint Commission, and I 
think that is one of the failings in the proposed amendments, that 
the preparatory work has not been done because, according to the 
De undary Waters Treaty of 1909, nothing can be done in these chan- 
nels that will affect the level of the lakes without the approval of the 
International Joint Commission. 


WILEY BILL \ FIRST STEP TOWARD GREAT LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


The CHAIRMAN. If the Wiley bill were to become law it would pro- 
vide the first great step in creating this vast waterway so that the 
lakes themselves would be connected with the St. Lawrence with a 27- 
foot. channel, would it not ¢ 

Mr. Dantenian. Right. 

The CuHarrman. And while, as T understand it, the position of your 
organization is in favor of the full development of the (jreat Lakes 
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St. Lawrence waterway, you feel that the W ile »y bill offers a way to get 
the matter started by creating a complete 27-foot channel from the 
ocean to Lake Ontario? 

Mr. Dantentan. Right. I think the record will show from the public 
statements of Canadian officials that they would prefer to do the whole 
job because they have come to the conclusion that it is a very good 
business proposition. 

I have made reference to a study of the economics of this matter, 
traffic and revenues by the Canadtan Government, and on the basis 
of that. they came to the conclusion that it is a good business deal, and 
they want to do it all. But fortunately, and I think this is a measure 
of their friendly feeling toward us, on January 9, in an official state- 
ment approved by the Cabinet, issued by the Minister of External 
Affairs, the Canadian Government stated that they were prepared to 
consider concrete proposals for United States participati i provided 
(@) it did not delay the construction of the power project; and (0d) 
that it did not delay unduly the completion of the seaw: Y. 

Now. with those two provisions it is still the official policy of the 
Canadian Gover — that they will entertain concrete proposals for 
our participation. That is why I say that this is a temporary oppor- 
tunity, and I hope the Congress will seize it. 

The CHamman. Without the license from the Commission to build 
that dam between Canada, and so forth, the subsequent work for the 
canal could not be undertaken, could it? 

Mr. Dantevian. No. The construction of the power dams is a neces- 
sury first step to the construction of the seaway. 

The CuHarrman. And the same oppos ition that would stop the pro- 
duction of that vast power for the consumption of that area, the same 
opposition to the waterway, 1s opposing also the granting of that 
license ¢ 

Mr. Danrentan. Nea ly the same group that will appear before this 
committee tomorrow have ap peared before the Federal Power Com- 
mission opposing the license to the State of New York. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator George, do you have anv questions ? 

Senator Grorer. No. 

As I understand it, this legislation, the so-called Wiley bill, 
merely the nose of the camel under the tent in any event: that is 
right, is it not ? : 

Mr. Danrentan. No, sir; I do not think that is correct. because 
this project can be built without any legislation, witholt any Federal 
financial commitment, by merely permitting an agency, such as the 
State of New York, which has applied before the Federal Power Com- 
mission, to go ahead and finance the power project. 

Senator Grorer. And finance it out of the United States Treasury, 
( f course. 

Mr. Dantentan. No; they are prepared to issue revenue bonds. 
Legislation authorizes them to issue revenue bonds. 

Senator Grorcr. I understand that. But if they were to get those 
bonds cashed, not exceeding $100 million at any one time, they would 
be guaranteed by the Treasury. 

Mr. Danretiin. No. 

Senator Grorer. The bill so provides. 
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FINANCING OF POWER PROJECT 


Mr. Danrexian. You are now talking about the seaway. What 
1 am saying is that if New York State is given a license to develop 
the power p roject, and the power project is going to cost over $500 
million, Ne -w York and Ontario are prepared to put up the $500 mil- 


lion plus, » build the power project , and ae will do so by the 
Issuance of : revenue bonds to be sold throug! private banking firms. 
They can do that under their legislation. All the legislative au- 
thority in the Provincial and State governments is available for that 
purpose, 


Once New York and Ontario are permitted to build the power 
project, which involves the construction of these two dams and a 
— ol dam upriver, then Canada would be able to go ahead and 

ulld the seaway at their own expense. So essentially you do not 

a Federal legislation to get the St. Lawrence seaway 2¢-foot navi- 
gation into Lake Erie. That is why we say that we are here not 
so much because we represent essentially navigation interests that 
ure eager to get something from the Federal Government: we are 
here to present to you a national issue which is, Do we at this Lith 
hour participate in the construction of this international project and 
have an equal voice in its management ¢ 

If you say, “No,” we are still going to fight for the Federal Power 
Commission license to the State of New York, and all the conseque neces 
that the opponents may throw at us until we get, if necesary, a 
court adjudication of the issues so that the State of New York is 
free to go ahead and finance the construction of the power project. 
Once we accom lish that, the seaway is done on the Canadian side. 

Senator tees As I understand it, though, you approve of the 
so-called Wile bill ? 

Mr. Danrevian. Yes. 

Senator Groxce. The Wiley bill provides, does it not, for the pay- 
ment by the Treasury of these bonds up to $100 million at any one time / 

Mr. Danrevian. If I may state—— 

Senator Grorce. Is that not in the bill; that is all Iam asking you ! 

Mr. Danreian. The Wiley bill provides for the issuance of $100 
million in bonds and their sale to the public, and not to the Treasury. 
I think there is a new substitute proposal by the Budget Bureau sub- 
stituting sale to the Treasury instead of to private investors. How 
ever, that is mecessary only if the Congress decides that there is a 
national interest in participating in the construction of this project. 
[t is not necessary to create the seaway because once the power project 
is built, the seaway will be built by Canada. 

Senator Grorce. In any event? 

Mr. Danrevian. In any event; yes. 

Senator Grorer. And they will control it entire ‘ly? 

Mr. Danrettan. That is right. 

Senator Grorer. Yes, All right, sir. 

The CuHarrMan, Senator Green ? 


DIVERSION OF REVENUE FROM RAILROADS 


Se nator Green. I understood you to say that you have made a re- 
quest of the railroads for certain information. 
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Mr. Danrevian. No; the chairman of this committee, Senator 
Wiley, requested it last year. 

Senator Green. Is that in evidence, that request ? 

Mr. DanreviAn. It was at the hearings last year. I think it is page 
220 of last year’s hearings. 

Senator Green. To whom was it addressed ? 

Mr. Dantenian. Mr. Gregory Prince, assistant general counsel of 
the Association of American Railroads 

Senator Green. Did he make any reply or did he neglect to re ply 

Mr. Danterian. Did you get it, Mr. Chairman ? 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Prince is here, and he might reply. Have you 
produced ¢ ! 

Mr. Prince. Do you want to ask that now or tomorrow, Senator ¢ 

The Cuatrman. I will ask you now. 

Mr. Prince. If you will read the record in its entirety, the question 
came up When the Senator asked me if we had ever made a study of 
the amount of traffic that we estimated would be diverted from the 
railroads by reason of this project, and I replied'to the Senator that 
we had not made such a study but that, on the other hand, we had 

made a study of the effect on our revenues in the event that the water 
way should handle the traffic that the Department of Commerce esti- 
mated it would handle, and I specifically inquired if the Senator 
would like me to put that in the record, and he did not answer, as | 
recall. I still have such a study and would be prepared to present it 
if so requested. 

The CHatrMan, The record will speak for itself on that subject. 
We will not go further into it now, but that is the answer, Senator 
Green. 

Senator Green. [am asking the witness: Do you know of any other 
requests of the railroads? 

Mr. Dantevtan. Do I know of any other request from the railroads? 

Senator Green. Yes; for information which has not been sub- 
mitted ? 

Mr. Danrextan. I have had one or two experiences when I was mak 
ing economic studies on the subject, when I was in the De ‘partment 
of Commerce, and I tried to get traffic studies, origin and destination 
studies, and I tried to secure waybills or an analysis of waybills, to 
get origin and destination figures from certain of the railroads, and 
! was unable to get them because they said they did not keep such 
statistics, and that it would be too expensive a proposition to secure it. 

Senator GREEN. Do you know whether any such figures are avail- 
able now? 

Mr. Dantextan. In relation to the St. Lawrence project ? 

Senator Green. Yes. I refer to your testimony no facts had been 
presented to show how the railroads would be affected. 

Mr. Danrevian. No; I do not believe there has been any testimony 
as to how they are going to be affected. 

Senator Green. I thought the gentleman who attempted to answer 
this question stated there had been a showing made as to the effect on 
the revenues of the railroads. 

Mr. Danrevian. You asked whether they had been in the record. 
What they are going to present tomorrow I cannot say. 

Senator Green. In your testimony you said “and yet in all these 
20 years they have not come for ward to present any facts to show how 
the railroads would be affected.” 


/ 
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Mr. Dantev1an. That is right. 

Senator Green. Do you still maintain that? 

Mr. Danrevian. Yes. Their testimony all through these years has 
related to the constitutionality of the legislation. It has related to 
whether there is need for the project to carry iron ore and various 
other aspects, but they have never come here as a party in interest, 
that is, with an economic interest, to show how their particular busi- 
ness would be affected. 

Senator Green. The statement has just been made here in this room 
that they have furnished figures showing how their revenues would 
be affected. 

Mr. Dantextan. I do not believe this Association of Railroads has 
put anything like that on the record. However, I do not want to 
make a categorical answer until I go back and look at it again, be- 
cause I have been in these proceedings now in different hearings ever 
since 1941, and have listened very attentively to the testimony pre- 
sented by these various witnesses, and I do not recollect any specific 
studies of the effect of the St. Lawrence on the railroad industry as a 
whole or on the eastern railroads in particular, which are the parties 
at interst in terms of statistical presentation of data. 

Senator GREEN. Well, then, you still maintain that that statement of 
yours was correct f 

Mr. Danrevian. Yes, sir. 


FINANCING OF THE SEAWAY 


Senator Grorce. Let me read you a provision in the Wiley bill, 
please, sir: 

All such obligations shall be 
referring to the obligations of the corporation— 
fully and unconditionally guaranteed both as to interest and principal by the 
United States and such guaranty shall be expressed on the face thereof. 

Mr. Danrexian. Senator, your request related to the purchase of 
the bonds by the Treasury. That is specifically prohibited in the 
Wiley bill. 

Senator Grorgr. Yes. 

Mr. Danrecian. I think it is true-— 

Senator Grorer. I am now reading you the exact language of the 
bill to the effect that the Treasury will be back of the bonds. 

Mr. Dantenian. Yes; they are the obligation of the Government. 
But the last sentence of that provision is that obligations of the cor- 
poration shall not be’‘purchased by the United States nor any agency 
or instrumentality thereof. 

Senator Grorcre. Yes, I understand thet; but then follows the 
language which I have read: 

All such obligations shall be fully and unconditionally guaranteed both as to 
interest and principal by the United States and such guaranty shall be expressed 
on the face thereof. 


ECONOMIC DRAIN ON THE UNITED STATES 
I would like to direct your attention to the fact that under the new 


budget a very drastic cut is being made in very many essential services 
to the American people. Yet we are asked to embark upon this vast 
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enterprise at this time. While you decline to say that this is in any 
event and from any point of view a nose under the tent by the camel, 
what you contemplate, of course, is the development of this whole 
seaway at mvch more than $98 million or $88 million, or whatever 
you estimate the Wiley bill to cost. 

I understand you to say that you do approve the Thye amendment, 
the Humphrey amendment ? 

Mr. Danrevtan. The objective of them; yes, sir. 

Senator Grorce. What did you say ? 

Mr. Dantentan. The objective of those amendments. 

Senator Grorce. The obje ctives. 

You want those things done eventually; if not in this bill by sepa- 
rate legislative steps. All I am asking you to do is just be frank 
with the American people at a time when we are cutting down on many 
essential expenditures of government from the farmer clear down to 
our educational efforts on behalf of the farmer’s children. 

Mr. Danrenian. Let me make the facts clear, Mr. Senator. Whether 
we pass the Wiley bill or not, if we get a Canadian seaway, all the 
consequences of that seaway will be present with us. In other words, 
if you defeat the Wiley bill, and Canada builds the 27-foot channel, 
we still would have the problem of the ports and the connecting 
channels. You do not eliminate those problems by defeating the 
Wiley bill. 

Therefore, it is not fair to add the costs of consequences that may 
follow the dredging of a 27-foot channel in the St. Lawrence River 
on the Wiley bill. 

The Wiley bill presents one issue to Congress: Do you want to let 
Canada put the canal on the north side or do you want to put it on 
the south side ? 

Now, with regard to costs, if it is true, and I believe it is true, that 
it will cost less than $100 million to build this over a 6-year period, 
the annual impact of the appropriations or the bond issues will be 
slim, but what is more, there is such a tremendous amount of business 
waiting to use this facility that the income from it, as I have stated 
in my testimony, will be twice as much as necessary to meet the an- 
nual obligations. The annual obligations are estimated at around 
$5 to $514 million. 

Now, if a fraction of the national budget were in profitable self 
liquidating projects of this kind, we would not have to worry about 
the standing of the national credit. 

Senator Grorce. Your philosophy sounds all right. If we deplete 
the farmer’s soil conservation fund and we cut down on home eco- 
nomics and vocational training for the farmer’s and other children, 
are not those things also vitally connected with the American eco- 
nomy’ Would they not add in the future to the income that will be 
subject to Federal taxes? 

Mr. Danrettan. I am not an expert on that. 

Senator Grorcr. You are just a special pleader here for this partic- 
ular project, that is all. 

Mr. Danrettan. I am not an expert on farm policies, and there 
will be farm witnesses who will express today their interest in this 
project. 

Senator Grorer. Oh, yes: I understand that. 
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mittees find it hard to arrive at a sound decision on this thing, and they 
get confused by these misrepresentations, you can imagine what a 
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only to the revenues engendered by the tolls from the Bay Bridge. 
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Mr. Danrevian. I think that at the expense of repetition I must 
state that the economic effect of having a Canadian project as against 
a United States project is very slim. 
cents of tolls one way or the other. 
interest, and I am pleading with this committee to look upon it as 


It may be in terms of a few 
I think it is a question of national 


SEAWAY PROJECT BY REVENUE BONDS 


Senator Knowtanp. I would just like to raise one question relative 
to the revenue bond proposal, and the guaranties that have been men- 
tioned by Senator George. 

The construction of the Oakland-S 
example, was done by the issuance of revenue bonds at that time that 
had been purchased by the RFC, but which have since been refinanced 
in public hands, and then completely paid off, or almost completely 
paid off. 

They were true revenue bonds because there was no guaranty, of 
the Federal Government or by the State govern- 


san Francisco Bay Bridge, as an 


The bondholders have had ‘to look 


it so happened that from its very inception the toll revenues 
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you will hear 
organizations to tell you how much business the: 
project. 

The first observation I would like to make is this: 
campaign of confusion. 
before the House Rivers and Harbors 
Relations Committee in 1946 and 1947, the House committee in 1951, 
the Senate committee in 1952. 
state is challenged. 


You have 


Now, 


exceeded even the most optimistic estimates, and they proved to be 
a sound proposal, and were readily taken up in the bond market. 

In view of your testimony as to the anticipated revenues, do you 
not believe that revenue bonds in that sense of the word, without the 
unconditional guaranty on the part of the Federal Government, could 
be issued, and that this construction could go ahead? 
be some variation in the interest between having an absolute and un- 
equivocal guaranty by the Federal Government and not having any. 
In your judgment are your figures so dubious as to impair the bond 
market in a true revenue bond ? 

There are two observations I would like to make on 

We have no doubt about the economic soundness of 
As a matter of fact, we feel that within 10 years prob- 
ably the project will be operating at full capacity. 
witnesses from the steel industry 


There might 
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y expect from this 


I referred to a 
I have been at this thing since 1941 
Committee, the § Senate For eign 


You will find that every fact that you 


a situation where there are determined 
opponents who are willing to debunk even the simplest facts for self- 
You go before a committee of bankers, and they will be 
same thing as they 


are doing before congres- 
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committee of bankers will be up against when they are confronted by 
these challengers of every statement of fact. 

Therefore any such proposal would lead to interminable delays in 
the attempt to finance it. 

Secondly, and that must be kept in mind ‘in relation to Canada, 
Canada has a guaranteed bond issue proposal ready to go, and they 

say they do not want to wait. 

Now, you go to them, and the Wiley bill provides that we have an 
agreement with the m, an understanding, and say : “Now, we have this 
bill providing for revenue bonds and we are going to try to sell these 
bonds. You wait for us.” 

Well, Canada need not wait for us once the power projects start 
construction. They can just move in their bulldozers and start work- 
ing, and say, “It is too late.” 

Consequently, in order to be on a negotiating basis with the Cana- 
di ans, we have got to have a proposition that is at least as good as what 
they are putting up. 

Senator KNowLanp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHammaNn, Senator Humphrey ? 


DEEPENING OF GREAT LAKES CONNECTING CHANNELS 


Senator Humrurey. Yes; I would like to ask a few questions. 

On page 1 of your summary you refer to the position of the associ- 
ation favoring “separately and independently of S. 589 the deepening 
of the connecting channels between the upper lakes. To this end we 
have supported resolutions before the Senate and House Public Works 
Committees for the United States Corps of Engineers’ survey of pro- 
posed dredging, one of which was approved on March 25 by the 
Senate Committee on Public Works.” 

Mr. Danrevian. I want to congratulate you, Senator; it was your 
resolution that was approved. 

Senator Humrurry. Is that the one you are referring to? 

Mr. Danreuian, Right. 

Senator Humpnrey. The one that Senator Martin gave us the reply 
to? 

Mr. Danrewian. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. So that presently the survey study will be 
under way ¢ 

Mr. Danievian. Yes. I think that is a great step forward. 

Senator Humpurey. I want to make it clear that I am a co-sponsor 
of S. 589 with Senator Wiley. I introduced my amendment on the 
deepening of the channel so that we might have this matter considered 
at the same time at this hearing. 

I think, as you pointed out, it is, of course, the responsibility of this 
committee to make up its mind as to whether we want to do 1 step at a 
time or 2 steps, including the deepening of the channels, or none. I 
pray that the last will not be the case. 

But your position is, and the position of the association that you 
represent is that S. 589 is a priority legislative matter ? 

Mr. Danrevian. Right. 
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BASIC ISSUE IS COOPERATION WITH CANADA 


Senator Humenurey. Primarily because and almost entirely because 
we are faced literally with the 11th-hour decision on the part of the 
Canadian Government to go ahead whether we do or not? 

Mr. Dantevitan, That is right. 

Senator Humenrey. Does not it just end up, sir, this whole hearing 
end up, on just one issue? Are we going to move or are we not? The 
economic facts, whatever anybody may bring in, as to how many 
tons of coal or how many tons of steel or wheat are involved really 
are almost irrevelant to the decision that we have to make, even though 
they are economically important, because whether there is 1 ton of coal 
or 10,000 or whether there is 1 bushel of wheat or 10 million, the 
Canadians are going to build the seaway, are they not ? 

Mr. Danrevian. That is right. 


FINANCING OF THE SEAWAY 


Senator Humpnrey. Then, sir, does it not boil down to the questions 
of, No. 1, who is going to pay for it and, No. 2, who is going to run 
it? Let us talk about who is going to pay for it. 

Under the Wiley bill, the bond issues or the revenue bond issues 
will be self-liquidating; is that not true? 

Mr. Dantetian. Right. 

Senator Humpnrey. Do you consider your estimates to be fairly 
moderate, optimistic, or limited on revenues ? 

Mr. Daniexi1an. Of course, I personally have made estimates of 
traffic over the years, and we have tended to be on the conservative side 
even in comparison with previous Government estimates. 

I think you will find that between the iron ore and agricultural 
traffic you can account for two-thirds to three-fourths of the expected 
traffic. There is no question about the a availability of that traffic. 

We find to our pleasure that the Canadian Government made an 
independent study upon which they based their decision to go ahead 
with this project, and committed the Government to the issuance of 
$300 million worth of bonds, and we find, to our pleasure, that their 
estimates—and it was only this year that I had access to those esti- 
mates—agree very closely with our estimates, and they show generally 
that there would be prospective traffic of between 44 and 46 million 
tons, and that the annual expenses involved in this seaway will be 
in the proximity of $16 million a year for the whole works, Canadian 
and American, and only about $5 million for the American share. 

Now, it does not take a mathematical wizard to estimate the average 
rates per ton you would need in order to secure the necessary revenues. 
I have indicated those in my exhibit C. 

Senator Humpnrey. Are those exhibits, Mr. Chairman, included in 
the record ? 

The CHatrman. They are all in the record. 

Senator Humpnrey. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Danrev1an. You will find that iron ore alone at 20 million tons. 
at 50 cents a ton, for instance, using just a hypothetical rate, would 
yield $10 million. 
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EFFECT OF POPULATION AND PRODUCTION INCREASES ON SEAWAY 


Senator Humenrey. You have answered my question adequately 
with your exhibit. Have you taken into consideration the population 
increase in this country? Do you realize that we are estimating the 
population increase of the United States to be 25 million in the next 
10 years? We will have a population in the United States of 175 
million, not less than 175 million, by 1960; we will have by 1975 a 
population estimate of close to 200 million. Of course, I am not 
basing that on the octogenerians; I am basing that on statistics of 
people who are interested in popul: ition. The population figures in 
this country have something to do with the total industrial produc- 
tivity just on the basis of maintaining a standard of living. 

We have had estimates on the St. Lawrence River for a Tong time. 
My father before me was interested in this project, and his “father 
before him, and I am sure it went back before that. They have been 
estimating this since time immemorial. 

I want to suggest when you make these estimates that you do not 
get a hold of somebody who has always got his eyes in the rear of his 
head, because every estimate I have ever seen from the Government 
or industry has never taken into consideration the capacity of this 
country either to produce or toconsume. I make that statement with 
a full-considered understanding of what I have said. I have yet to 

ee an estimate in the last 15 years of industrial production, electrical 
production, farm production, population increase, that was not ex- 
tremely conservative, and I do not think anybody can deny that 
statement. 

All estimates have been far below what the actual figures turned 
out to be. 

I calculate that if the population increases 10 million or 25 million 
from 1950 to 1960, and up to 200 million by 1975, we are basing our 
agricultural estimates, our electrical energy output, our projection 
production on the population figures I have mentioned, then is it not 
logical to assume that we may have to have a little more iron ore and 
a little more coal and a little more transportation of wheat and cereal 
grains and other processed products on the Great Lakes and on the 
river; is that not logical ? 

Mr. Dantevtan. Yes; I plead guilty, Senator, to the fact that our 
estimates do not project—— 

Senator Humrurey. You are a conservative, sir. 

Mr. Danrevian. They are based on what we think will be sure busi- 
ness for this project. I think that you are quite correct that if you 
go into projection of not only American growth but also Canadian 
crowth 

Senator Humpnurey. Correct. 

Mr. Danrevian (continuing). And I want to emphasize—— 

Senator Humpnrey. Canadian growth; yes. 

Mr. DanteLiaNn (continuing). I want to emphasize one point, that 
the Canadian Nation is on the march, and within our own generation 
the population of Canada is likely to rise to 25 millions, and much of 
the growth will take place in the St oe ‘e-Great Lakes Valley. 

With these two factors I would aie ipate that in a comparatively 
brief period these facilities will become inadequate, and that steps may 
have to be taken to supplement, whether they will be in the form of 
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duplicate locks as it has happened in the Sault, or some other means 
will have to be judged in the light of future developments, 


ANTICIPATED PRODUCTION AND POPULATION GROWTH IN THE MIDWEST 


Senator Humpurey. All I want to point out is that I have looked 
over your estimate, I have looked over the estimates of the Department 
of Commerce, I have listened to this testimony and have read it and 
been interested in this project as a citizen and as a public official, and 
I fail to see the genuine kind of estimate on the basis of the produc- 
tivity growth and population growth, which we ought to have. 

Let me give you an ex: imple: In the State of Minnesota within the 
last 3 years we have gto almost $1,100 million in taconite de- 
velopment. There are over $3 billion invested in 3 States in oil and 
taconite and in timber advelonins nt, just 3 States, that have a popula- 
tion of less than 4 million. Now, this is the kind of growth that has 
taken place. 

There may be some old economic mossbacks who do not understand 
that is happening, but it is happening. We do not intend to sit idly 
by out in our part of the country and have people ignore the economic 
developments in that part of the country. We have got a right to have 
a look at the ocean. 

We want transportation, and we have got to have it, and we do not 
intend to sit idly by and be choked to death by people who have al- 
ready made theirs. I want to make my position quite clear. 

There are some people in this country who have already made theirs, 
and they are sitting on it, wanting to hatch it. We are intending to go 
ahead, and make no mistake about it. There will be a lot of fireworks 
in this committee when some people come up to testify who intend 
to stop us from getting this growth, because this is an expanding 
economy. 

Furthermore, I would remind the opposition witnesses who are 
about to come, and they ought to be prepared as to my attitude, that 
when we are engaged in a struggle throughout the world of real eco- 
nomic competition, which is exactly what the Soviet peace moves 
mean today, that it would be rank treachery to the United States of 
America to deny ourselves the opportunities to compete economically 
in this world, and the St. Lawrence seaway is a part of that economic 
competition. 

Mr. Dantevian. A commentary on that, Senator, is the fact that 
in 1946, when I testified before this committee, I brought to its at- 
tention the fact that at that time the Russians were developing the 
Volga River project both for power and for navigation between the 
Don and the Volga Rivers and, of course, they have completed their 
job, and we are still talking about this. 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes, and I would remind you, sir, that Fortune 
magazine for October 1952, which is not exactly a raulic ri publication, 
outlines a 5-year plan of the Soviet Union and its satellites which 
dwarf this thing into insignificance. ‘This is like cleaning out Turtle 
Creek compared to what they are planning in terms of transportation 
development. I only submit that it is high time that the proponents 
of this measure understand this as you do, and that the opponents 
understand that some of us understand it. 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT GUARANTEE ON REVENUE BONDS FOR SEAWAY 








Let. us talk about the financing of this business, this project. Did 
you ever hear about mortgage guarantees for housing, FHA? 

Mr. Danrevian. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. Did anybody holler about that? They sure 
did when it started out, just like we have been hollering here, but it 
works. They not only have got it working, now they are even kicking 
up the interest rate. It works, and works well. 

Now, this project has a guarantee, a mortgage guarantee, so to 
speak, by the Government; is that right ¢ 

Mr. Danienian. That is right. 

Senator Humpnrey. Is that new! 

Mr. Danrevian. No. 

Senator Humpurey. That is just about as new as Ben Franklin’s 
Almanac. There is nothing new about it at all. As a matter of fact, 
they are talking about guaranteed private investments under the 
point 4 program; are they not? Do you hear anybody complaining 
about that’ I have not heard anybody. Everybody that I have 
talked to in the business world says, “That sounds good; we would 
love to invest. Give us a Government guarantee.” 

But when you come to the St. Lawrence seaway, we hear complaints 
about mortgage guarantees. 

May I further point out that every project that will ever be pre- 
sented here, whether it is the New Jersey Turnpike or the Oakland- 
San Francisco Bay Bridge, or the Pennsylvania Turnpike, or whatever 
it is, the estimates have been way low. They could not even count 
the automobiles. They are paying off faster than they ever dreamed 
they could pay off, because this country is growing, and I think it is 
going to continue to grow. 

So, let us get the financing clear. These are self-liquidating bonds, 
right, with interest / 

Mr. Danrevian. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. No. 2, they have a guarantee by the Treasury 
of the United States; is that correct 

Mr. Dantevian. Right. 

Senator Humpurey. The only way that you can calculate an invest- 
ment is on the basis of experience; is it not / 

Mr. Dantrevian. Right. 

Senator Humpenrey. What is the experience on revenue bonds in 
this country for public works projects, such as bridges and turnpikes, 
that are fundamental to transportation! What is the financial record 
of the public issues of turnpikes, bridges, in terms of transportation 
facilities for revenue-bearing bonds? What is it? 

Mr. Dantetian. I understand they are generally very successful. 

Senator Humpurey. You bet they are generally very 
Would that I had some. 


































successful. 





WIHIO WILL PAY 








TOLLS ON SEAWAY 





Now, let us just talk about one other point, and then I will quit 
my shouting about this. But I am very much disturbed because we 
seem to waste month after month after month, and in the meantime 
our Canadian friends are going to go ahead. 

Who will pay for the tolls if the Canadians build this seaway ? 
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Mr. Danrevian. The users, of course, will pay the tolls, and they 
will be mainly United States interests in the sense that either the 
origin or the destination of the goods will be in the United States. 
That is implicit in the fact that, on the south shore of the Great Lakes 
we have almost 10 times as much population as they have on north 
shore, and that much of the business in iron ore and various other 
commodities will be for and in the name of the business firms of 
United States residents. 

Senator Humrnrey. Let me ask you, do you think the business firms 
just absorb the transportation costs or do they pass it along ‘ 

Mr. Daniecian. Yes, of course, they absorb, and then it is added 
to the cost of commodities. 

Senator Humenrey. The majority of the goods will be produced— 
in what country 4 

Mr. Danienian. In the United States. 

Senator Humrurey. The majority of the ships and vessels, will 
come from what country / 

Mr. Danrevian. Well, that I cannot say because it depends on the 
ownership and flag of the ships, but—— 

Senator Humpnurey. Do you have any estimates as to what the 
majority of the vessels will be? 

Mr. Danrevtan. I would prefer if that question were asked of 
someone in either the steel or the shipping business because they 
involve plans with which I am not familiar. 

Senator Humpurey. Well, regardless of what flag the ship sails 
under, who pays the bill, the shipper, does he not ¢ 

Mr. Dantevian. The ultimate consignee of the commodity pays for 
the freight. 

Senator Humrurey. Pays for the freight. Who do you estimate 
that will be? 

Mr. Dantevian. That will be the United States, the people of this 
country. 

Senator Humpnrey. All right. 

Well, then, no matter who builds this seaway, whether we let it be 
built unilaterally by Canada or under a bilateral agreement between 
Canada and the United States, the majority of the toll charges will 
be paid by producers and consumers in the United States of America, 
is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Danrettan. That is correct. 

Senator Humpnrey. I am just going to ask these questions because 
this has to be in the record. We have to do sometimes by the process 
of attrition what you ought to do by the process of logical under- 
standing, you see. 


CONTROL OF SEAWAY TF CANADA BUILDS IT ALONE 


Who will manage the Canadian seaway, if they build it? 

Mr. Dantevian. The Canadian St. Lawrence Seaway Authority. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes, sir. That will be entirely Canadian, 
will it? 

Mr. Dantettan. With some reference to the Transport Board on 
matters relating to toll rates. 

Senator Humpnurey. Is that all Canadian? 

Mr. Danrertan. It is an all-Canadian authority. 
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Senator Humrurey. They will set the toll rates, then? 
Mr. Dantevian. Right. 

Senator Humprurey. They will bring in the money? 

Mr. Dantevian. Right. 

Senator Humpnrey. Empty the cash registers. 

If they build it with joint-ownership, will it be a bilateral board, 
binational board? 

Mr. Danrevian. The bill provides for the negotiation of an agree- 
ment with Canada on the level and division of tolls, with this foot- 
note, that in case there is no agreement the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Corporation will be entitled under the provisions of article I of the 
Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 to charge tolls unilaterally; in other 
words, we either have an agreement—— 

Senator Humpnrey. In other words, the corporation setup under 
the Wiley bill? 

Mr. Danievian. Yes. We either have an agreement with them on 
the level and division of tolls or failing in that, the corporation would 
be empow ered to charge tolls unilaterally. 

Senator Humenrey. Well, I just want to say that I commend the 
chairman of this committee for introducing this bill. I think it is a 
very sensible proposal. I shall discuss with other witnesses the deep- 
ening of the channels. 

I feel we are going to get that in due time, and I just want the testi- 
mony to bring out certain facts pertaining to it. 

Mr. Danreian. I wanted to add one point to my last answer. The 
tolls to be charged under either proceeding would be subject to the 
approval of the President under the Wiley bill. 

Senator Humrpnrey. Under the Wiley bill? 

Mr. Danrenian. This corporation is not given final authority, but 
the toll rates must be approved by the President before they are 
proclaimed. 





AUTHORITY FOR PROCEEDING 





BY WAY OF LEGISLATION 





Senator Humpnrey. Mr. Danielian, you are an expert in this field 
you studied the law, Do you see any legal complications involved 
in the Wiley bill? Let me restate that by asking you this: Do you 
find within existing treaties ample authority for the basic legislation 
that is proposed in ‘the W iley bill? 

Mr. aera Under the Wiley bill this is no different from all 
the other canals that we have been building in American territory, 
because the whole work is in American territory. 

Senator Humenrey. Under the Wiley bill? 

Mr. Danrevian. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. However, the waterway, the waters of the St. 
Lawrence River are governed by the treaty? 

Mr. Dantevian. Yes, to the extent that any work affects the level of 
the lakes they would be governed by the Bound: ary Waters Treaty of 
1909. There is nothing in the construction of this canal that would 
affect the level of the lakes. 

Senator Humpnrey. So you feel, sir, that there is no constitutional 
question involved, there is no international question involved, that 
may precipitate us into a court or in the process of adjudication ? 
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Mr. Danteuian. I do not want to pose as a constitutional authority 
here, but none has come to my attention. 

Senator Humpnrey. Well, believe me, if it has not come to your 
attention there must not be any. 


COMMENTS ON BUDGET BUREAU SUGGESTIONS ON WILEY BILL 


Mr. Danrevian. Mr. Chairman, I think I should take cognizance 
before I leave of committee print No. 1, which is the Budget Bureau’s 
recommendations for a revision of the Wiley bill. 

In this appendix or exhibit C I have certain recommendations con- 
cerning that particular proposal of the Budget Bureau, and I would 
like to make two points with respect to it. 

We have no objection to most of the changes recommended by the 
Budget Bureau. They are technical in detail, and administrative in 
content. They do not change the fundamental objective of making 
the project self-liquidating. We find no objection, for instance, to the 
substitution of a one-man Administrator for the three-man Board of 
Directors. 

In the matter of financing, we would prefer the concept in the Wiley 
bill of a separate corporation selling its bonds to the investing public. 
But if, for overriding considerations of budgetary control, the 'Treas- 
ury Department and the Budget Bureau prefer the recommendations 
of committee print No. 1, we would take no exception to it. 

There are two points on which I think we would like to make cer- 
tain recommendations. We would suggest that a definite change be 
made in the amount of money available under committee print No. 1. 
The original Wiley bill contemplated $100 million in bond issues, 
and $5 million in stock subscriptions. 

The substitute Budget Bureau recommendation limits the financial 
resources to $100 million in bond issues. We feel that if the cost of the 
project may be as high as $96 million, there should be some working 
capital available to the corporation during the first few developmental 
years. Therefore, if committee print No. 1 is adopted, we would 
suggest raising the bond issue to $105 million instead of $100 million. 

We would like to make a recommendation on one other feature. 
That is in section 1 of the bill, which places the corporation under 
the direction and supervision of the President of the United States or 
the head of such agency as he may designate, in view of the fact that 
this bill authorizes simply a short canal and the construction of three 
locks and an undertaking in which the Defense Department and the 
United States Corps of Engineers have had traditional responsibility, 
and the most extensive experience it may be a recognition of an ob- 
vious fact to substitute after the word “President” in line 3 of the 
committee print No. 1 “or at his discretion, the Secretary of Defense 
or the Secretary of the Army,” whichever the committee may choose. 

There are some small technical changes that we recommend in this 
exhibit which we have discussed with the appropriate representatives 
of the Budget Bureau, and we find they take no exception to them. 
They are slight improvements in language, and they do not change 
the intent of the bill, and I would like to bring those suggested changes 
to the attention of the committee. 

The Cuarmman. If you will file that with the secretary here, I think 
it will be very helpful. 
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I want to say that I compliment my associate from Minnesota. I 
make this suggestion, however, to my distinguished associate from 
Minnesota, that he not only discuss the seaway with the witness here, 
but he discuss with some of his associate Senators, so that perhaps they, 
too, can see the light and not be scared by certain interests as they 
have been in the past. 

I want to thank you, Mr. Danielian. 

Mr. Danrevian. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrMan. I want to call Mr. Earl Richards, vice president 
of the Republic Steel Corp. 

The Cuamman. Weare glad to have you, Mr. Richards. If you will 
state for the record your qualifications and experience, I would appre- 
ciate it. Carry on, sir. 


STATEMENT OF EARL M. RICHARDS, VICE PRESIDENT, REPUBLIC 
STEEL CORP. 


Mr. Ricuarvs. My name is Earl Richards; I reside in Shaker 
Heights, a suburb of Cleveland, Ohio. 

In 1930 I joined the Republic Steel Corp. as chief industrial engineer 
for all our mines, our steel plants, and our manufacturing plants. 

The function of a chief industrial engineer is to head studies 
throughout the corporation in applied economics, that is, finding ways 
and means of manufacturing our products more economically. 

In 1935 I was made assistant to the vice president in charge of 
operations. He is the manager of the properties, he operates them. 

In 1939 I was made assistant vice president in charge of operations 
with the specific duties of managing the manufacturing plants. 

At that time there were 27 manufacturing plants using about one- 
fourth of our steel production. These plants were located as far 
east as the New England States, as far west as California, as far 
north as Canada and as far south as Alabama. 

Later I was assigned to the position of assistant vice president in 
charge of operations with a specific duty of looking after our steel 
plants located in Cleveland, Warren, Youngstown, Massillon, Canton, 
Buffalo, Troy, Chicago, Birmingham, and Gadsden, Ala. 

In 1945 I was made vice president in charge of all operations of 
our ore mines, our coal mines, our steel plants, and manufacturing 
plants. 

In 1949 our company felt the need of planning in a very sub- 
stantial way for the future in ore and other things, and in conse- 
quence they created what might be called the vice president in charge 
of the future, which carries the title of vice president in charge of 
planning and development. I was placed in that position, and I am 
still engaged in that capacity at the present time. At the outset 
and for quite some time I concentrated my studies on the world ore 
situation, particularly in relation to the United States, and espe- 
cially to our own company. That, of course, required me to study 
the various transportation routes in existence or that might be in 
existence in the future, and one of those was the St. Lawrence 
Waterway. 

Does that cover what you wish, sir? 

The Cuarmman. Yes, carry on. 
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Mr. Ricwarps. Senator, my presentation will cover the iron-ore 
situation, particularly in relation to the St. Lawrence waterway 
project, from three standpoints: First, from a peacetime angle; sec- 
ond, as a wartime necessity; and, third, with regard to the importance 
of joining with Canada in this project. 


PEACETIME NEEDS AND SUPPLIES OF IRON ORE 


First, from the peacetime angle, I propose to develop the fact that 
the rich iron ores of this country are depleting at an alarming rate; 
that our low-grade ores will fill only partially the gap, particularly 
in view of the increased demands of the future; that, in consequence, 
most of the steel industry, is now, right now, making extensive invest- 
ments for importing huge quantities of high grade foreign ores; and 
that, in this situation, the St. Lawrence Waterway would play an 
important role in transporting a substantial portion of such ores. 


STEEL PRODUCTION OF GREAT LAKES AREA 


In order to develop the points I have in mind, I first would like 
to discuss the Great Lakes region. Few people realize that it is 
the greatest industrial area in the world. We hear of the Ruhr of 
Kurope. The Ruhr of Europe is not even a close second. If you con- 
sider the States which border the Great Lakes, what do we have? 
With only three-fourths of 1 percent of the world’s land and with 
only 2 percent of the world’s population, these Great Lakes States 
do the stupendous job of producing over 35 percent of all the steel 
made in the entire world. 

From this enormous steel production radiate many other great in- 
dustrial activities throughout the entire country. What has made 
all this possible is the fact that we have had iron ore at one end of the 
lakes, the coal at the other, and the waters of the Great Lakes to bring 
them together. And this has been accomplished because our far-seeing 
forefathers saw fit to open the bottleneck in the Great Lakes by build- 
ing the first Soo locks before the Civil War. What is most impressive 
is that these Great Lakes are iced over 4 to 5 months of the year and 
yet over their waters and through the Soo locks more annual tonnage 
has passed for many years than that through the Suez Canal and the 
Panama Canal combined. And, gentlemen, think of it, every 20 
minutes during the navigation season a boat passes through the Soo 
locks. 

DEVELOPMENT OF STEEL INDUSTRY 


In order to afford a background for my subsequent statements, per- 
mit me at this time to submit a condensed view of the development of 
the steel industry : In 1860, just before the Civil War, steel production 
was only 13,259 net tons. Just how small that was can be realized 
when I state that today the steel industry is producing the same 
amount of steel in about 1 hour—a year’s production now in an hour, 
which bears out what you and Senator Humphrey discussed earlier. 

After the Civil War the industry grew by leaps and bounds. Let 
us look at the rest of this chart. You can see the terrific pace at which 
the steel industry has advanced, going in round figures from 13,000 
tons in 1860 to 11,000,000 tons in 1900 to 26,000,000 in 1914, which was 
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right before World War I; then we go to the historic year with 1929 
oF 63,000,000 tons, and in 1951 to 105 ),000,000 tons, and at the present 
moment our industry capacity is over 117,000,000 net tons. 


FUTURE EXHAUSTION OF HIGH-GRADE IRON ORE 


Now, since 1910 over 80 percent of the ore to provide this steel 
tonnage has come from the Lake Superior region. In fact, the steel 
industry has grown at such a tremendous rate that we are now face to 
face with a very serious problem: We have been gouging out our great 
mines at such a pace, including the fighting of two W orld Wars off 
these ranges, that now we are concerned about the remaining life of 
these rich ores. 

In that connection, I would like to refer you to the report of the 
President’s Materials Policy Commission, issued in June of last year 
and entitled “The Resources for Freedom.” The Commission that 
prepared this report was formed for the purpose of finding out just 
where this country stands on its raw materials and what its outlook 
is for the next 25 years. I consider this a good report prepared by 
qualified scientists and technicians recruited from industry, un- 
versities, research institutions and government. 

I would like to show you this next chart in this connection and, inci- 
dentally, that comes from volume II, page 14, and gives as its sources 
the United States Geological Survey and the Bureau of Mines. 

You will note that this chart gives the United States iron-ore 
reserves for Lake Superior and other regions. It shows 1.6 billion 
gross tons of high grade ore remaining in the Lake Si uperior region. 
W hen you consider that in 1951 we use 1d almost 120 million gross tons 
of ore in this country, and when you divide 120 million into 1.6 
billion—it goes in 13 times—you realize that even at 1951 levels of 
consumption this ore would be exhausted in 13 years if it alone were 
used throughout the country. Actually, output of high grade Lake 
Superior ore probably will decline and its life in consequence be 
extended, but it is evident that the steel industry is faced with the 
necessity of immediately obtaining other sources ‘of ore, particularly 
when we project into the future the historical increase in ore con- 
sumption. 

DISADVANTAGES TO USE 0 


F LOW-GRADE ORB 








Let us look at the two other columns. You have iron contents of 
35 percent to 50 percent, and you also have got iron contents of 25 per- 
percent to 35 percent, with a lot greater tonnage. Now, these last 
are known as taconites. They could be transported to our steel plants 
and used as they are, but they would cut down the capacity of our 
furnaces terrifically and raise the cost of our iron, in turn requiring 
us to expand our steel plants many times; and that would be very costly 
and unreasonable. The practical approach is to improve the ‘quality 
of this ore by eliminating most of the impurities at the mines. That 
is known as beneficiation, and, Senator, I would just like to show you 
a few exhibits of what I am referring to here. 

I have here some Mesabi ore. You will notice that it is just like 
gravel. That is dug right out in the mines, taken to our plants and 
used as it is. 

The Cuamman. That is the 50 percent stuff ? 
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Mr. Ricwarps. That is right. 

Now, here is some from Wisconsin and northern Michigan. This is 
also used direct; it is ikea gravel. I want you to notice that condition. 

What I have here are known as taconites. Now, notice the differ- 
ence. This is just as it comes from nature. Itis very hard rock. This 
peeve is known as magnetic taconite, and it is, as I say, magnetic. 

lere is a magnet, and the magnet sticks to it. 

This piece is nonmagnetic taconite. They are both in the Minnesota 

ranges; and here is something very similar called jasper from the 
Michigan area 

Now, these rocks are extremely hard. For many years there was 
not a drill known that could pierce it. The Linde Co. was called in, 
and for years they tried to develop a way of burning it, and they 
found a way to do it, and we have drills now, but it is, as I say, hard 
rock, so we have got to drill holes to blast it, and then it is only 
around 25 to 35 percent iron mostly 25. We cannot use that in our 
blast furnaces so we have to beneficiate it. 

That means we have to grind this hard stuff, and this is really 
hard. We have to grind it, and then we have a powder. That rock 
finally gets ground down until it is about the consistency of talcum 
powder. I do not know whether you can see these samples from 
there, but it is finally gotten into this form. Then out of 3 tons ground 
2 tons must be thrown aw: ay, with 1 ton retained. That ton is what 
is finally used for our steel plants. But you cannot use that powder 
in a steel plant; you will blow it all over the neighborhood. So we 
take that and heat it up to 2,300° and put it into what is known as 
pellets. Then send it down to our plants. 


DEVELOPMENT OF LOW-GRADE ORES 


You can see it is a very involved and very costly process. However 
as an indication of our confidence in the part that these taconites will 
play in the future requirements of our country, my own company, the 
Republic Steel Corp., with a half interest in the Reserve Mining Co., 
is at this very minute participating in new taconite developments. 
One of those developments is a development that Senator Humphrey 
was speaking about. This is going ahead right now as fast as we know 
how to m: ake it go. 

Reserve’s property—as I say, we own half of Reserve—includes the 
eastern 9 miles of the Mesabi Range—the Mesabi Range is about 110 
miles long in total. It is already committed to an expenditure of about 
$160,000,000 for the development of the mine. We are going to build 
2 new towns, 1 up at the mine and 1 down at the lake. We are going 
to build a railroad 47 miles long, and we are putting in a new harbor, 
and new docks, and then we have got to put in a great big beneficiat- 
ing plant to do the job I have been explaining here, and also a large 
powerhouse. 

Our plans are to enlarge this still further into the near future. You 
will note on this chart that there are two other companies which are 
also planning to use taconites from this range. Those are the Erie 
Mining Co., and the Oliver Iron Mining Division of the United States 
Steel Corp. 

Some people outside the steel industry have said that we could meet 
our future ore needs entirely with these taconites, but many of us in 
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the steel industry who have the responsibility of operating these prop- 
erties have given our answer. 


DEVELOPMENT OF FOREIGN HIGH GRADE ORES 


What I say here, I think, is important. This is the situation right 
now. The owners of 75 percent of the steel ingot capacity are now 
putting hundreds of millions of dollars into the development of for- 
eign ores, and I am speaking of the United States Steel Corp., Inland 
Steel, Bethlehem, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Armco, Wheeling, 
National Steel, Republic Steel, and others. 

Senator, we in the steel industry would not be spe nding this money 
if we did not think it necessary. After all, as is said proverbially, 
“Actions speak louder than words.” 

For our part in Republic, we do not consider our position incon- 
sistent to spend tremendous sums to use the taconite ores to which I 
have referred and, at the same time, to participate in foreign ore 
development such as in Liberia and in Labrador. We feel that these 
different steps will coordinate harmoniously, as all are needed in our 
expanding economy. 

You will note that this action of the steel companies agrees with 
the outlook given in the Resources for Freedom report. I would like 
to quote that for you direct. This is from volume II of the Resources 
for Freedom report, page 15: 

During the next quarter century there will be marked shifts in the sources 
from which the steel mills of the United States will draw their supplies of ore. 
Production from high-grade reserves in the Lake Superior region must even- 
tually decrease. Production from taconite may be able to offset this decline, 
leaving output of the Lake Superior region close to the present level of 90 million 
tons. Expansion— 

Note that word— 


Expansion in consumption can be achieved only through larger imports. Ship- 
ments from Canada and Venezuela in the volume approaching 65 million tons 
could meet the probable requirements, and it is likely that such a volume of ship 
ments can eventually be attained. 


That is the end of the quotation. 
FUTURE OUTPUT OF TACONITE 


The Cuarmman. What is the maximum tonnage you think you can 
get from taconite ? 

Mr. Ricuarps. That will be, Senator, an increasing amount. Right 
at the present time I just cannot answer you definitely. 

Let me say right now that our company is planning 3,700,000 tons. 
We eventually expect to bring it up to 10 million. 

The Erie Mining Co. is planning another 10 million, and that is 20 
million. The United States Steel Co. has a plant for 500,000. What 
their plans are beyond that, I do not know. 

So the immediate outlook is about 20 million, and that, of course, 
will get larger. But I think, as the Resources for Freedom report 
says, as our high-grade ores go down, we can just about make up that 
difference, and r someday you may be up to that 90 million tons entirely 
from taconites, but that does not take care of the growth of the country. 

In other words, I think that the Great Lakes ranges can hold where 
they are with the taconites, but we are not taking care of this increase 
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in population that your committee was talking about, and other 
growth. 

We cannot forget the economics as to why the steel industry thinks 
we need to go to foreign sources. I know we think so because that is 
what we are doing. 

The Cuatrman. Well, you have given a picture here, sir, that all 
America should get hold of, because . there are those who still criticize 
the vision of big business. You have indicated what has made Amer- 
ica great in the past is still with us, and that is businessmen who have 
vision in America, such as Senator Humphrey pictured this morning. 





FOREIGN ORE IMPORTS-——PAST AND FUTURE 








Mr. Ricnarps. I think you can get a more comprehensive grasp of 
this foreign ore development if you look at this next chart. 

This goes back to the year 1890. After 1890 you will note that the 
imports were well under 5 million tons for many years. If you will 
just notice that line hugging the bottom of the chart until you come 
into World War II and then, after World War IT, you will notice 
how the tons began to increase. 

Now, you are up to 10 million tons right now. But this is just the 
start of this era of new iron-ore sources for our industry. 

Now, the Resources for Freedom report which I have quoted shows 
a tremendous upsurge in foreign-ore requirements, estimating by 1975 
a rise to 65 million gross tons—that, to me, is a startling picture—one- 
third of our anticipated requirements of our steel industry in 1975 
have to come from foreign sources. But whether this 65-million gross- 
ton-import require ment is reached in 1975 or 1980 or 1970 does not 
matter. What does count tremendously is that all the signs indicate 
that such an import requirement will be reached in the foreseeable 
future, and that this is an entirely new situation confronting the 
United States. 

I might say that most of the Labrador ore which I will talk about 
later belongs to plants along the Great Lakes area, so they will nat- 
urally bring it there, but aside from that someone might say that all 
this future imported ore would be used on the east coast. 

That is not the answer because if every plant on the east coast—if 
you take every plant on the east coast—if they all were to use foreign 
ore exclusively, you could satisfy their demands with 15 million tons, 
and if you allow for expansion, and say that figure might become 20 
or 25 million tons, you would have left from the anticipated imports 
45 million to 40 million tons. 


NEED OF 





SEAWAY TO IMPORT ORE ECONOMICALLY 


This is the question: Does it make sense to haul 45 million—40 to 
45 million—gross tons of ore over the Allegheny Mountains when we 
have a natural waterway that has just one major bottleneck to be 
opened ? 
Let me give you a picture of the significance of what a waterway 
means in terms of dollars and cents. 
Senator, I cannot tell you what the rates are going to be on this pro- 
osed St. Lawrence waterway, but I can show you the existing rates 
in our Great Lakes system. Let us take a look at this. 
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The rail haul from Hibbing, which is up in the Mesabi Range, to 
Duluth is a distance—a rail haul—of 73 miles. It costs $1.03. 

Let us get down to the other end, from Cleveland to Youngstown, 
which is a distance of 67 miles. It costs $1.48. 

The CuArrman. A ton? 

Mr. Ricuarps, That is right, $1.48 a ton. 

In contrast, the cost of using the connecting water over a distance 
of 833 miles is $1.60. So you can see that the cost per ton-mile by 
water is about a tenth of that by rail. That is what we are paying 
right now. 

So it becomes very evident that just as the Soo Locks were essential 
to economical transportation of the ore from the Lake Superior 
region in the West, just so the St. Lawrence waterway is equally im- 
portant for the transportation of the ores from the East. What is 
the difference ? 

At this time, I want to say that the foreign ores cannot in any 
event be expected to be as cheap in the Great Lakes region because 
the high-grade open-pit Mesabi ore, in golf terms, is par. But if 
in the future you do not have it any more you have got to do the 
next best thing. 


LABRADOR ORE DEVELOPMENT 


Let me cover the Labrador ore development briefly. In November 
1949, the Iron Ore Company of Canada was formed, consisting of 
10 participating companies, 3 from Canada and these 7 corporations 
from the United States: The M. A. Hanna Co., the Hanna Coal & Ore 
Corp., the Armco Steel Corp., the National Steel Corp., the Wheeling 
Steel Corp., the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., and the Republic 
Steel Corp. 

The Iron Ore Co. will mine what is known as the Labrador ore 
body located 365 miles north of the St. Lawrence River. This will 
necessitate a railroad. It is now in the course of construction; 131 
miles have been laid. It is expected to be completed next year, 1954, 
and shortly thereafter Labrador ore will be coming into the United 
States. That is right with us. 

Senator, it is true that we are talking at the outset of bringing only 
10 million gross tons of ore per year down from Labrador by 1956, 
but there is every reason to assume that in 1960 and 1975 we will see a 
demand for this ore substantially greater than the output initially 
planned. 

As I have said, all the signs are to that effect, and there is a reason- 
able expectation that increased peacetime ore requirements in the rela- 
tively short-term future will result in 20 million or more gross tons per 
year being moved from the Labrador range through the proposed 
waterway. 

I WARTIME NEED FOR ORE IMPORTS 


So far I have been talking about peacetime, but it is very important 
that we also look at the situation in wartime. Let me go back to this 
chart on imports. 

Let us take a look at what happened during the last World War. 
The time when we needed ore more than ever, the imports went down 
practically to zero. That was because the submarines sent most of 
our ore carriers to the bottom of the ocean. The chart speaks for 
itself. 
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So, in the future, we can put little reliance on using foreign ores 
which come by way of the ocean. I am speaking of ore from Venezuela 
and similar countries. Take a look at the map. If we ship Labrador 
ore down around, by the ocean, the same thing is going to be true. 

This is, I think, an important thing I w ant to bring out here. An 
important feature of Labrador ore from a wartime standpoint i is that 
it is open-pit ore. This is what is meant by open pit. We mean that 
you can strip off the top ground overlying the ore body. You dig into 
the ore with shovels—not this hard stuff, not taconites; this stuff here 
is tough rock, but in this open-pit ore—here is some of that Labrador 
ore, and you see it is gravelly, just like the Mesabi ore—there is no 
rock in that. 

So, as I say, you dig into this with shovels just like you dig into a 
sand pile. You lift the ore into the car ready for shipment to and 
use it in the steel plants. 

In the case of taconites or underground ore, any substantial expan- 
sion of output requires a considerable period of time—in other words, 
if we wanted to go ahead and expand production of taconites, we 
would have to build big plants to beneficiate it, or if you want to ex- 
pand underground production, it is a tremendous development, but 
with this open-pit ore you have rapid expansibility. What do you 
have to do? You bring more shovels to the site; you put some more 
railroad cars on the tracks, you make a few changes in the rail sys- 
tems; and you should in a short time be able to raise the amount of 
your shipments very substantially. 

I see no reason why we cannot expand quite quickly in a war emer- 
gency to 30, 40, or more million gross tons per year, and because of 
this advantage, I believe, as well as for other reasons, Defense Depart- 
ment representatives, including the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who certainly 
ought to know the situation if anybody does, have asked repeatedly for 
this waterway. 

I feel this very intensely, Senator; I cannot see how any American 
citizen, no matter what his private. interest is, when he knows this 
world situation, how he can take but one position, I do not care who 
he is. 

The Cuairman. Of course, the chair agrees with you, but he wants 
these hearings to be conducted orderly and fairly, and, thank God, in 
America we can still differ on economics, politics, and even religion, 
and still be friends, you see. 





SUPPORT FOR SEAWAY 





Mr. Ricwarps. Senator, I would like to say that my whole view- 
point on the foregoing matters can best be summarized by quoting 
again from this Resources for Freedom report. Incidentally, I might 
say, Senator, that the Case Institute of Technology in Cleveland had 
quite a convocation last week. They had former President Hoover 
there, and they had many of the top scientists of the United States 
discussing scientific subjects, and they referred to this Resources for 
Freedom report, as I have, so I just want to state that apparently well- 
qualified technicians and scientists of the country have a wholesome 
respect for this report. I want to quote from it again. This time I 
am quoting you from volume I, page 167: 


A strong economic case exists for the development of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way and the stream’s power potentialities even without regard to national se- 
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curity, but the security aspects of the project make it overwhelmingly expedient 
to proceed with this development as early as possible. 
That is the end of the quotation. 

Now I come to the third and final matter, our participation with 
Canada in this project. 

The Cuamman. Might I interrupt you there? Why is it that 
our friends of the railroads cannot agree to the same conclusion that 
you have just presented? They visited the President, made state- 
ments, and insisted that the seaway not be built. Yet here is the con- 
clusion of the Board which you, as a practical, hard-boiled business- 
man, agree with. Why can’t they agree? 

Mr. Ricuarps. Well, Senator, I cannot answer that. 

The Cramman. Oh, yes, you can. It is a question of pecuniary 
interest. It is fear, and fear is the worst enemy that man has. It is 
fear that their own interests will be injured; is that right? You are 
not only a businessman, you are a philosopher. You have done a 
tremendous job here. You set forth facts that I think are stupen- 
dous; I think it is the best presentation factually that we have had 
set forth before our hearings. 

Mr. Ricnarps. As I say, this world ore situation is making a tre- 
mendous change in the picture; but it is in the future, and there are 
very few people in this country who really appreciate what is before 
us. 

OPPOSITION TO SEAWAY 


The Cuatrman. I know the tactics of my opposition very well. 
Having once been a Jocal railroad lawyer myself, I know something 
about it. You named a number of companies here in America. 

Mr. Ricwarps. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. There are a lot of stockholders in your company ? 

Mr. Ricuarps. Yes. 

The CuatrMan. Have they been made aware of your conclusions, 
sir? 

Mr. Ricnarps. Mr. Senator, my report was presented to the presi- 
dent of that company to make sure that whatever I said he was satis- 
fied with. 

The Cuatrman. Yes. But as a practical matter of politics our 
opposition is very effective in getting votes. 

I am asking whether or not your stockholders have been made 
aware, first, of your public position, which I think is tremendous 
and, secondly, of their own economic interests that are involved here? 

Mr. Ricrarps. Well, in our annual reports for a number of years 
we have made the statement that we are actively in favor of this 
waterway for the benefit of our stockholders and the country. 

The Cratrman. Of course, that is not sufficient. They should 
know the facts so that they will become salesmen of the idea. That 
is what we need in America, salesmen of constructive ideas. 

The opposition are very good salesmen. I give them credit in 
creating opposition, anyway. I have made my point, I trust, arid 
you will now see that they do get the information ? 

Mr. Rrewarps. I will see what I can do, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Ricuarps. So far as the facts I have given you, I can give my 
authority for any statement I have made here. 
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Shall I continue? 
The CHARMAN. Go ahead. 


BENEFITS OF COOPERATION WITH CANADA ON SEAWAY 


Mr. Ricuarps. I want to come to the third and the final matter, 
our participation with Canada in this project. 

During the past year Canadian Government representatives re- 
peatedly have stated that, provided the power project on the St. Law- 
rence River can go ahead on one basis or another, Canada will build 
the waterway itself, entirely on the Canadian side; and if the United 
States has not by that time decided to go ahead with the project now 
pending before this committee, I have no reason to doubt that Canada 
will proceed on its own. So I properly may be asked this question: 
If this waterway is going to be built one way or the other, what dif- 
ference does it make to your industry whether this country joins in 
this project or Canada goes it alone? 

My answer is this: We believe that the traffic reasonably to be an- 
tic ipated for this waterway will successfully amortize the proposed 
American investment, as provided inthe pending legislation. We be- 
lieve further that, if representatives of this country have a say with 
Canada with regard to rates of tolls and their modification from time 
to time and their duration, it is quite possible that iron ore for our 
steel industry will be cheaper at the mills than otherwise, because 
those American representatives surely will be interested in the impact 
of such iron-ore costs on the American economy and the American 
consumer. Finally, even if anyone should have a doubt about full 
recovery of this proposed American investment—and we have no such 
doubt—we believe that any risk in that regard is far outweighed by 
the following considerations. 

Senator, the thing that we have got to bear in mind is that this 
is just an advance of money. The money is going tocome back. This 
is not spending money without having it come back. 

The CuarrMan. We have done considerably of that, too, have we 
not ¢ 

Mr. Ricuarps. I beg your pardon; yes. 

First, it seems more than likely that in addition to rates of tolls, a 
variety of other matters will arise from time to time through the years 
where an American voice in the management of this waterway will 
be desirable for the proper representation of this country’s economic 
interests. 

Second, and even more important, if this country is able to par- 
ticipate in the control of the operations of this seaway, the defense 
interests of the country will, in our opinion, be substantially advanced, 
for the reasons which sane have given you or will give you, and 
which I need not repes 

In short, we agree ies with President Eisenhower when he said, 
on March 19 of this year, that he would not like to see Canada go 
ahead without the United States, because in the future we might have 
reason to regret our lack of participation in the project. We are con- 
vineed that that is certainly not an overstatement of the situation and 
that the failure of this country to become a part of this enterprise 
would be a great and potentially painful mistake. 
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The CuatrMan. I want to congratulate you on what I consider to 
be a very factual statement. Facts are what we need to arrive at our 
conclusions. 

I presume that you are perfectly willing to have those charts placed 


in the custody of the committee ; is that right? 

Mr. Ricuarps. Yes, sir; they are me in the back of your book, sir. 

The Cuatrman. I understand that, sir, but they might become ver y 
useful on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. Ricuarps. All right, sir; you may have them. 

The CHAmman. Thank you very much, sir. We will place those 
charts in the record. 
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CHART 2 


Steel production in United States—ingots and stcel for castings 


Net tone 
13, 259 
11, 410, 928 
26, 334, 594 
63, 205, 490 
. 105, 199, 848 


CHART 3 
United States iron ore reserves 
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U.S. IMPORTS OF IRON ORE 
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CHART 7 
IRON ORE DEVELOPMENT 
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The Carman. Joseph B. Ayers, Jr., vice president and general 
manager of the Great Lakes Steamship Co., please. 

I have been asked whether or not the committee will carry on this 
afternoon. I propose to carry on now to 1 o'clock, adjourn until 2, 
come back, and then go through the afternoon. We are pretty busy 
in a number of ways here in Washington and I would appreciate those 
who were summoned for today be on hand so that we can carry on. 

All right, sir, give your background, please. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH B. AYERS, JR., VICE PRESIDENT AND 
GENERAL MANAGER, GREAT LAKES STEAMSHIP C0., INC. 


Mr. Ayers. My name is Joseph B. Ayers, Jr. I am vice president 
and general manager of Great Lakes Steamship Co., which has its 
offices in Cleveland, Ohio, and which is entirely independent of the 
steel and ore companies interested in the Labrador iron-ore develop- 
ment. I am appearing before this committee today to submit certain 
factual material, and some opinions, which I believe to be relevant to 
your consideration of the St. Lawrence seaway proposal which is pend- 
ing before you. 

I have been employed by the Great Lakes Steamship Co., Inc., since 
March 1937 and have been active in the Great Lakes shipping business 
for those 16 years, with the exception of 3 years in the United States 
Coast Guard Reserve as a lieutenant. The company I work for is 
engaged in the iron ore, coal, and grain trade on the Great Lakes. 

During my years in the shipping business, I have held various posi- 
tions in an executive Tasty having to do with all phases of lake- 
vessel transportation. Since 1946 I have been a director of the Lake 
Carriers’ Association and have served on various committees within 
that organization. 







































MOVEMENT OF LABRADOR IRON ORE 






The points which I want to cover today relate to the movement of 
Labrador iron ore and other bulk cargo through this proposed seaway 
upon its completion. 

First, Labrador ore would be carried from Seven Islands through 
the seaway in the same types of lake ships—and perhaps, on alternate 
runs, in the same ships—which are used for moving iron ore from 
the existing ranges in the Lake Superior region. And the ships carry- 
ing Labrador ore would use the same lake-port facilities as would then 
be used by lake ships carrying ore from those other ranges. 

Second, I shall refer later to the possibility of developing a two- 
way cargo movement through the waterway in lake-type vessels but 
whether or not such a traffic is developed 

The Cuarrman. What is the draft of the present ore ships? 

Mr. Ayers. Twenty-five feet maximum, sir. 

(Continuing:) Ships will be available from the Great Lakes fleet 
to move westward through the seaway all the Labrador ore that any- 
one wants to ship on that route. If, as the construction of the water- 
way progresses and the future requirements of the consumers of ore 
become known, it appears that the fleet then afloat and suitable for the 
Labrador traffic will be inadequate, the necessary additional ships will 
be built. That is happening all the time anyway, entirely apart from 
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any increased traffic generated by this proposed seaway. Since 1950, 
for example, there have been at least 25 ships of the 18,000-20,000 ton 
class added to the Great Lakes bulk cargo fleet. Such ships w ould pro- 
vide an economically sound operation for the movement westward 
of Labrador ore, irrespective of a two-way traffic in those ships. I 
base this statement on the fact that the mileage from Seven Islands to 
Erie, Pa., is approximately the same as from Duluth to Erie, Pa.; and 
most of these large ships bringing ore from Duluth to lower lake ports 
return west to the Lake Superior region without cargo; that is the 
larger ships I am speaking about. 

Third, the type of lake vessel that I have just mentioned would be 
able to carry full pay loads with complete efficiency through the pro- 
posed seaway. Fully loaded with ore or other bulk cargoes they will 
not draw over 25 feet; and a waterway with 27-foot channels and locks 
80 feet in w idth and 30 feet over the sills would be entirely adequate for 
their efficient and economical operation. They are carrying ore now 
from the Lake Superior region through channels which supply only 
25-foot navigation; and, as I have said earlier, they are unloading 
at the same lake-port facilities that would be used to unload Labrador 
ore, 

MOVEMENT OF OTHER BULK CARGOES 


Fourth, it has been estimated that, when the waterway is in full 
operation, at least 10 million tons of grain and 3 million tons of coal 
will move eastward through the waterway cack year. All such 
bulk cargo can be carried e sflic iently and economically in the same type 
of lake vessels as would be used for the westward movement of Labra- 
dor ore. Therefore, it seems almost inevitable that a two-way cargo 
movement in the same lake vessels would very soon materialize. East- 
ward-bound cargo would either be unloaded at Montreal for consump- 
tion in eastern Canada or, if oceanbound, would be transshipped at 
Montreal or perhaps ultimately at Seven Islands. In any event, there 
would be westward-bound cargo for these lake-type ships available a 
Seven Islands, that “is, ore. Of course, the volumes of the different 
types of cargo that are developed will determine whether or not that 
two-way traffic will approach a balanced movement. However, some 
imbalance in traffic flow is the rule and not the exception, and I have 
no doubt but that in this case an economically sound flow of lake-type 
ships through the waterway will be developed. 

Fifth, this movement of lake-type vessels carrying bulk cargo will, 
in my opinion, constitute a large portion of the waterway traffic; and, 
in the economics of the situation, that would be true regardless of 
increased depth of the channel. Consequently, the various contentions 
that have been made regarding the percentage of American ocean- 
going ships that can navigate a 27-foot channel with an adequate pay- 
load relate to only a small part of the use to be expected of any St. 
Lawrence Waterway. The economic feasibility of the waterway, from 
the standpoint of liquidation of the investment, is therefore tied in 
large part to the type of lake-vessel traffic I have been discussing. 

To sum up, if the pr oposed St. Lawrence Seaway is built, Labrador 
ore will move westward upriver in lake-type ships. The ships to move 
that ore will be available from the then operating Great Lakes fleet 
or will be built as additions to that fleet; and irrespective of a two- 
way cargo movement in those ships, they will provide an economically 
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sound operation for the westward ore movement. They will operate 
with entire efficiency, at full payloads, through the waterway that is 
yroposed by the legislation pending before you. Furthermore, it is 
highly probable that a two-way cargo movement in such ships will be 
developed. It is also highly probable that the bulk of the cargo move- 
ment through any St. Lawrence waterway would be in such lake-type 
ships and that liquidation of the investment in the waterway will, in 
large part, result from such traffic. 

The Cuarrman. I do not believe you commented in your statement 
on the volume of shipments to the ports of the world from the great 
manufacturing centers on the Great Lakes. 

Right now we are shipping from Milwaukee considerable amount 
of goods in our ships to Scandinavia and elsewhere. 

Mr. Ayers. Well, there is a considerable volume of traffic. I could 
not give you the exact figures, but there is a considerable amount of 
traffic in the small foreign ships from all the ports of the Great Lakes. 
I am speaking of Cleveland—they are in there every day 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Ayers (continuing). During the navigation season. 

The Cuatrman. Well, we thank you, sir. 

Mr. Arrers. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

I will ask J. T. Sanders, legislative counsel of the National Grange, 
to take the stand. 

You probably do not realize that you are looking at one of your 
members, do you ? 


STATEMENT OF J. T. SANDERS, LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL, 
THE NATIONAL GRANGE 


Mr. Sanvers. Mr. Chairman, I have a written statement here, and 
if it is satisfactory I will just file the statement and make a very few 
remarks, 

The Carman. All right. If you will hit the highlights we will 
put the statement in. 


ATTITUDE OF RAILROADS TOWARD SEAWAY 


Mr. Sanpers. Recently, Mr. Chairman, I wrote some of the railway 
leaders a letter in which I called their attention to the situation that 
faced us with regard to the St. Lawrence, and told them that we 
had for 23 years favored the project, that we had thought the failure to 
build this had done farmers a great deal of damage, had cost them 
a lot of money for transportation of their products from this “Heart- 
land” of the Nation, and said to them that in view of the fact that it 
is inevitable that the seaway is to be built, is it not a wise thing for 
them to forego their opposition and correct their errors before it is 
too late. 

I got a very polite answer stating that they did not intend to correct 
their position. 

The Cuarrman, To whom was that letter addressed ? 

Mr. Sanvers. It was addressed to four of the presidents of the 
regional association of the railroads. 

The Cuarrman. Do you remember their names? 
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Mr. Sanvers. I could get them, but I do not have them here; no, 
sir, I also sent the letter to Mr. Fort, who is with the American 
Association of Railroads here in Washington. 

The Cuarrman. They exercised their rights as American citizens? 

Mr. Sanpers. I can understand that, but it looks like American cit- 
izens ought to be logical sometimes, and I thought in this case, since it 
was inevitable that the seaway would be built, that it would be very 
easy for them to support us in this final go-around on this long-drawn- 
out problem. I hope that this is the final hearing which we shall hold. 

The CuatrMan. In other words, you are making the point that the 
railroads are not playing ball with you farmers ¢ 

Aon Sanpers. Yes; that is what they are not doing in this case, yes, 

; they are not playing ball with us in this case. 

vt was surprised at the statement that it did not make much differ- 
ence to them in their position—as expressed in some of the letters— 
whether the control was in the hands of Canada entirely or jointly 
in the hands of the United States and Canada; I cannot see any logic 
to that, either. ‘ 

We have supported this project, Senator Wiley, for 23 years, and I 
think we have passed a resolution every year favoring the St. Law- 
rence, and, so far as I know, I have testified in nearly every hearing 
that has been held on this subject for the past 5 or 6 years. 


IMPORTANCE OF SEAWAY TO FARMERS 


We feel that there just cannot be any question about the soundness 
and the wisdom of developing this project because it reaches into the 
greatest and, I say that advisedly, the greatest agricultural area in the 
world. 

Now, that area, the so-called St. Lawrence heartland, produces ap- 
proximately 35 to 40 percent of the crops that we produce in this Na- 
tion, the 14 States involved in this area. 

It produces one-half of the livestock, and when you add all the 
farm products together, it produces approximately half of the prod- 
ucts of this land. Yet we have the possibility of carrying into that 
heartland of the Nation the cheapest form of transportation. I figured 

that if we saved from 5 to 8 cents a bushel on the transportation of 
wheat, for example, that it will save, at an average yield of 25 bushels 
per acre, it will save the American farmer from $1.25 to $2 an acre 
each year in the increased price of his wheat. 

He would gain that much by this project in freight rates to the world 
markets, and if you capitalize that at 5 percent, you get a per acre 

capitalized value of wheatland of $30 to $40. I am not saying that 
jJand value will rise that much, but I am trying to state that the bene- 
fits of this project are incalculable, the benefits that it will contribute 
to American agriculture in this heartland. 

Furthermore, we do not believe that it will in the end reduce the 
total amount of freight that the railroads will haul because we be- 
lieve that the increased overall development of the area will greatly 
expand their volume and, therefore, not reduce their total revenues 
as a result of building this project. 

So it seems to us it is the most restricted viewpoint that could pos- 
sibly be taken concerning a matter that is so vital to the Nation’s secu- 
rity and its welfare. 
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I had calculated the approximate tonnage that would move from 
the agricutural areas of the heartland over this project, and I believe 
conservatively estimated it would be about 7.2 million tons a year. 
That makes no allowance for the fact that we are quite sure that this 
agriculutral heartland within the next 20 to 25 years will increase its 
production, its total volume of output, by at least 25 percent. It makes 
no allowance whatever for Canadian grain moving over this project, 
so I would say that 7.2 million tons of American grain moving over 
that project in years to come would be a very reasonable estimate of 
how much would move over it. 


SUPPORT FOR POWER PROJECT 


I did have some statements on power, but I shall not take that up 
at thistime. The farmers of New Engl: ind most certainly would bene- 
fit greatly by the power from this project. 

T believe, Senator, that is about all that I have to say. 

The CuarrmMan. We will incorporate your statement into the record. 
I see that it has a number of tables that might be of value to people in 
shaping their attitude. 

We want tothank you. I believe you have said something also about 
the electric project, but which you have not mentioned. It is, how- 
ever, in your statement. 

Mr. Sanvers. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. I understand you are in favor of that ? 

Mr. Sanpers. We are decidedly in favor of that, and believe that it 
would greatly benefit farmers in the northe: astern area tributary to 
the St. Lawrence. 

The CuatrmMan. What is the membership of the Grange in this 
country ¢ 

Mr. Sanpers. What is the membership ? 

The Carman, Yes. 

Mr. Sanpers. It is approximately 875,000 at the present time. 

The CuatrMan. That means 875,000 farm owners, does it ? 

Mr. Sanpers. It means 875,000 paid-up members, men, women, boys 
and girls about 16 years of age. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Sanpers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The prepared statement of J. T. Sanders follows :) 


STATEMENT BY J. T. SANDERS, LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL, THE NATIONAL GRANGE 


1. Our Nation over the past 3 decades has spent billions of dollars to develop 
its natural resources, but we believe it has passed over and refused to develop 
probably one of its best potential developments, the St. Lawrence project. This 
project is not only economically sound, we are convinced, but is sorely needed 
for future national and regional welfare and security. 

2. For years, strong and persistent support has been given to the St. Lawrence 
project by farm, labor, civic, and conservation organizations. Our own organiza- 
tion, the National Grange, has supported it year after year for 23 years. Every 
President since Woodrow Wilson has given his unmistakeable support to it. 

8. It has been endorsed by the United States-Canadian Permanent Joint 
Board of Defense and three times by the Joint Chiefs of Staff who are directly 
responsible for the security of the Nation. We believe the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
know what they are talking about when they speak of it as necessary for national 
defense. They endorsed this project in 1946, 1950, and again in 1951, and when 
they endorsed it in 1946 President Hisenhower was a member of the staff. 
That is enough for us and we are simply backing them up when we endorse 
the position they have taken. 
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4. We were advised in the notice of this hearing that the following four phases 
would be considered at this time: (1) Desirability, (2) corporation, (3) upper 
lake channels, (4) power. We will emphasize No, 1, desirability, and No. 4, 
power. We feel No. 2 can be handled better by representatives of the United 
States Treasury. Suffice to say, on this point, that it should not be difficult to 
devise ways and means to handle the financial arrangements when you have a 
project that is both self-sustaining and self-liquidating. 

5. Despite this strong support by a vast majority of the people, a small deter- 
mined and active opposition of railroads, railway, and coal-mining labor unions, 
private power groups and some port interests have blocked it, evidently because 
they thought their own interest was in jeopardy. 

6. In view of the almost certainty that Canada will build this project alone, if 
we do not join her, the nature of this diehard opposition is revealed by the current 
attitude of railway interests. 

7. I recently wrote to major responsible railway authorities in part as follows: 

“Today, as the new Congress convenes, the issue of the St. Lawrence is drasti- 
lv altered. Canada has seized the initiative and has decided to build the 
navigation facilities alone, entirely within her boundary, if we do not want to 
participate and construct it jointly. As the matter now stands, the time, energy, 
and money you have spent in opposing it, in my judgment, are worse than wasted. 
Construction of the project is inevitable. If this occurs, you will not have only 
wasted the money spent in fighting it but you will also have lost any possible 
future say as to how it shall fit into the transportation system of our country. 

“Frankly, it is our considered opinion that, in the long run, the effects of this 
project on the railroads will be beneficial even though, at the start, it may result 
in some small temporary diversion of traflic. History has proven that all develop- 
ments of this kind stimulate existing, and generate new, economic activity in the 
rezion directly affected. This, in turn, I am convinced, redounds to the benefit of 
your industry by increased tonnage. 

“The issue before the Congress resolves itself to the answer to one question: 
Is it desirable from the standpoint of the future economic stability and the na- 
tional welfare and security of the country to permit a foreign power to own and 
control a vital and strategic waterway that leads straight to the heart of the 
gvreatest agricultural and industrial producing regions of our country? It is as 
concise and as simple as that. 

“* * * We believe, as stated above, your opposition to the St. Lawrence has 
been unjustified from the interest of agriculture, the well-being of the Nation, 
and even the long-time interest of the railroads. Furthermore, we are deeply 
convinced that the time is preciously short when the railroads can correct this 
position which has certainly done much damage to farmers in particular. We 
sincerely hope that the railroads will see the position as we have tried to present 
it and urgently request that, if at all possible, some way can be found before it 
is too late to harmonize our mutual interest in this issue.” 

8. We received courteous responses that may be summarized about as follows: 
Railroad opposition is unchanged, and although they did not question the situa- 
tion that the project would likely be built by Canada alone, if we do not join 
in its construction, they were unrelenting in their opposition, and expressed no 
interest in whether or not control passed entirely into the hands of Canada. 

9. On the matter of control, I would like to call attention here to a statement 
made by Secretary of Commerce Sawyer last year in testifying on toll agreements 
for traffic over the proposed waterway. He said “* * * much preliminary work 
has recently been done that will be useful when we actually sit down with Cana- 
dian representatives to fix tolls. In effect Canada has now done much more than 
indicate her willingness in principle to conclude a toll agreement. She has 
planned for tolls to be imposed, not negotiated, should she build the waterway 
herself” (p. 602 of hearings). 

10. The borderline between the United States and Canada is one of the longest 
international boundaries in the world. It stretches over 3,900 miles from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and of this 3,900 miles almost 2,800 are boundary waters, 
the remaining 1,200 being land. For over 140 years not a hostile shot has been 
fired across that border and there is not a fortification from one end to the other. 
Through two of the most devastating wars of history we have fought side by side. 
Furthermore, during this 140-year period there has been a constantly increasing 
intermingling of the two countries on a social and economic basis. Today the two 
countries are more closely bound together by these social, economic, and mutual 
defense ties than ever before. It is our sincere hope and belief that with the 
passage of time these ties will become even more close. 
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11. It is, in our opinion, not only desirable but necessary that this country 
participate with Canada in constructing this international project and, through 
being a part owner, have a voice in its control. Under the terms of 8. 589, the 
Wiley bill, it is possible to secure, at a minimum investment, a voice in the control 
of this strategic waterway that leads direct to the heart of the United States. 
All previous plans submitted to the Congress, under the terms of the so-called 1941 
agreement, have contemplated an investment by this country of approximately 
$628 million dollars as against an investment by Canada of $278 million dollars, 
based on December 1952 price levels. Due to the abrogation of this 1941 agree- 
ment in November 1952 by Canada and the elimination of the connecting chan- 
nels in the upper lakes the investment of this country, under the terms of the 
Wiley bill, is reduced to approximately $89 million at December 1952 prices. 
For this investment the United States will own and control all of the navigation 
facilities of the waterway, that are located entirely in United States territory, 
at the international rapids section of the St. Lawrence River. Furhermore, 100 
percent of this investment will be self-liquidating from tolls collected for the use 
of navigation facilities. 

12. Our final testimony on the desirability of this project is the interest of 
United States agriculture in it. The 14 States tributary to the St. Lawrence 
project, an area stretching west from Ohio to Montana and Wyoming as far south 
as Kansas and Missouri and north to the Canadian border, constitute one of the 
most richly endowed areas of any portion of the globe.’ Its agriculture stands 
out as the most striking example in the world of a combination of modern science 
and superior human and natural resources. This area is not only the Nation’s 
great breadbasket, but is in fact the most productive food-growing area in the 
world. It is truly the heartland of the Nation agriculturally. It is not only now 
the world’s most productive area but it will continue permanently to be so; and, 
as we undertake to evaluate the significance of early development and comple- 
tion of the St. Lawrence project, recognition of this unique superiority of the 
area in basic human and natural resources is necessary. 

13. In this broad inland America are the world’s most incomparably produc- 
tive farmlands, its largest iron and coal deposits, and its greatest potential power 
sources—oil, oil shale, coal, and hydro. To complement this matchless natural en 
dowment, we have in this area the greatest aggregation of trained, experienced, 
and skilled industrial and farm working force of the world. These superior 
natural and human resources constitute the bankable assets we have to offer 
as security for our proposition that the St. Lawrence project is beyond doubt 
self-liquidating, and should be an urgent undertaking for this Nation. If there 
is any one area in the world where the economic strength of democracy centers, 
in its struggles with communism, it most certainly is the area drained by the 
St. Lawrence. 

14. In 1949 these 14 States produced more than half of the Nation’s livestock 
products that were sold, over a third of its crops and nearly a half of its total 
farm products; and the farmers of these States received almost half of the 
Nation’s realized net farm income (see attached table No.1). In this area will 
be found more than half of all farm real estate, livestock, and machinery value 
of the Nation; and three-fourths of all hogs and all meat-animal value. It pro- 
duced in 1949 nearly three-fourths of the combined value of corn, wheat, soy- 
beans, and oats of the Nation. Based on careful estimates of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, we are reasonably certain that these States will 
increase their agricultural output by at least one-fourth within the next two 
decades. 

15. Our national farm output is somewhere between a fourth and a third of 
the world’s farm production. ‘Since a proper development of the tributary 
St. Lawrence area can raise its output by a fourth it can readily be seen that 
this increased food would mean as much as 7 to 8 percent increase in world sup- 
plies. This is of great importance not only to this Nation in the years ahead 
but also to a torn and hungry world. We as a nation are in a long-drawn-out 
life-and-death struggle for the survival of our democratic way of life and need 
all the strength which we can muster. It is not in the least visionary to say 
that this margin of food may easily be the margin that will in years to come 
turn the tide permanently in favor of a free world. 

16. It is obvious that cheap and easy transport of food from this heartland 
of America to any place in the world is important in this struggle, and will 





4These States are Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, North Dakota, Montana, and Wgoming 
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become more important as the area’s productivity increases. This is where the 
development of the St. Lawrence deep seaway becomes a vital factor to American 
farmers in particular. 

17. Although the Wiley bill does not include the deepening of the upper-lake 
channels, we are informed that conditions are such that would justify early 
improvement of these channels regardless of the outcome of the St. Lawrence 
project. 

18. The transportation benefits of the St. Lawrence project would be far more 
widespread and far greater than its power benefits. This plan would deepen a 
short stretch of the St. Lawrence River, and by so doing would open a waterway 
for the commerce of the world to the world’s greatest productive area. For 
almost 2,500 miles, from and to the heart of the incomparably productive inland 
America, ocean ships would be able to carry their cargoes. One would be rash 
indeed to try to appraise in full the future economic benefits that, in years to 
come, would result from this seaway project. 

19. Before a quantitative appraisal of the transportation benefits to agriculture, 
I would like to examine briefly the benefits to farmers of power aspects of the 
project. Combined with this opportunity to bring the benefits of cheap water 
transportation to the Middle West is the largest underdeveloped source of hydro- 
electric power in the United States—2,200,000 horsepcwer in the international 
rapids section of the St. Lawrence River, waiting to be divided between the United 
States and Canada. 

20. Electricity can be produced by this project for an estimated cost of 3.00 
mills per kilowatt-hour at the bus bar compared with electricity generated with 
coal only at 6.98 mills total cost, or a net difference of 3.98 mills. There is no 
section of the United States that needs the injection of new lifeblood in the form 
of cheaper power into its industrial body more than the areas within the distribu- 
tion limits of St. Lawrence power. New England industry has suffered grievously 
in competition with industry in the South in particular, and cheaper electricity 
in the South has been a vital factor in this shift. 

21. Figures taken from the 1951 annual report of the Federal Power Com- 
mission on monthly electric bills in cities of 50,000 or greater population, reveal 
that typical residential bills reduced to a 250 kilowatt-hour basis for the 6 
New England States and New York State combined averaged $8 compared with 
an average of $5.31 for the 4 lower power cost States of Tennessee, Nebraska, 
Washington, and Oregon, and an average of $6.95 for the United States as a 
whole, including the New Englant States. Thus New England pays 50 percent 
more for energy than the 4 low power cost States and more than 15 percent more 
than the average for the rest of the country. Since electric energy plays such a 
vital part in cost of modern industrial production, and of living, it is obvious 
that a 50-percent handicap in this respect is of great importance to the welfare 
of this area. Cheap St. Lawrence power would doubtless play a significant role 
in a revival of industry in the distribution area of the project. 

22. Although we have a heavy Grange membership that would benefit by a 
reduction of electric rates in the distribution area of the St. Lawrence project, 
our major interest and the major benefits to farmers would come from the sea- 
way and cheaper transportation over the entire 14-State area, both outbound 
and inbound tonnage. We would like to appraise this beneficial aspect of the 
project in more detail for export grain. 

23. To substantiate estimates of potential grain traffic over the proposed St. 
Lawrence seaway, it is necessary to examine two basic factors. First, does the 
grain production potential of the region tributary to the Great Lakes produce 
sufficient grain to warrant this estimate; secondly, will the rate that is probable 
over this waterway be sufficiently attractive to draw the grain traffic to this 
route. 

24. Reference to the appended table No. 1 will show that the St. Lawrence tribu- 
tary agriculaural area produces over 60 percent of the total wheat produced in 
the country, or roughly around 700 million bushels out of an average annual total 
for the Nation of 1.1 billion bushels for the 10-year period from 1941-50. Exports 
have averaged annually around 200 million bushels or around 12 million short 
tons. The recently negotiated International Wheat Agreement assigns us an 
export quota of 270 million bushels. If the St. Lawrence area exports its pro- 
portionate share, or 60 percent of the 200 million bushels, this would mean around 
120 million bushels or 7.2 million tons exported from the St. Lawrence area. 
This is, conservatively, potential export tonnage for the seaway. 

25. If wheat production can be expanded by 25 percent as we have estimated, 
this 7.2 million tons is doubly conservative and is not an unreasonable figure 
for future poténtial exports to a hungry and rapidly growing world population 
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from this area. It forms the basis for a reasonable probable estimate of future 
wheat tonnage that might move from the area into export. It will be noted 
that this takes no account of other potential grain tonnage and of Canadian grain 
tonnage. In other words, it takes into account the reasonable basis for export 
tonnage of wheat alone within the 14 States tributary to the St. Lawrence in 
the United States alone. It is a view of the potential export tonnage and not 
an estimate of how much of it that would likely move over the seaway. To 
focus on the figure again, it has amounted to 7.2 million tons for export during 
the 10-year period, and if this were to be expanded by 25 percent, the future 
probable expanded output in the area, it would amount to 9 million tons. 

26. Now let’s examine results of previously estimated potential tonnage of 
grain both American and Canadian that is considered probale future seaway ton- 
nage if the seaway is developed. The United States Department of Commerce 
has twice reported estimates of from 6% to 11% million tons of all grains with 
little or no consideration for expanded output from the area. Recent access to 
entirely independent estimates made by Canadian Department of Trade and 
Commerce arrive at a probable tonnage as follows: Wheat 6 million tons, other 
grain 2.2 million, and flour and mill products 2.2 million, or a total tonnage of 
10.4 million (see table 2). A third estimate given by the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Association estimates a total of 10 million tons. 

27. When one takes into consideration that these estimates do not take into 
account expanded future output from this, the world’s most productive grain 
area, that research is rapidly expanding potential per acre yields, that this area 
is the world’s premier area for probable use of improved farming methods, and 
finally that all the facts indicate, as yet, that the race between food supply and 
mouths to feed is being lost to the hungry mouths, one gets a combination that 
inevitably leads to a powerful stimulus to a greatly expanded potential grain 
tonnage from the area in the near future for the seaway. 

28. I shall try to reduce the advantage of this movement of grain in terms of 
wheat to a more objective basis for farmers in the St. Lawrence tributary wheat 
producing area. Tables No. 3 and No. 4 present transportation and handling 
osts per bushel of wheat from interior points in the hard winter wheat pro- 
ducing area (Salina, Kans.) and the hard spring wheat area (Mandan, N. Dak.). 
The latter rates are used as a basis for estimtaing a comparable rate from 
Mandan to Duluth and to Montreal over ocean-going steamers via the St. Law- 
rence seaway. (See items 7 and 8 of table 4.) It will be noted that the esti- 
mated rate to Montreal is about 5 cents per bushel less than the cheapest alterna- 
tive present rate from Mandan to Albany by barge and to export. Due to the fact 
that the Albany rate is in part canal barge rate from Buffalo to Albany the 
saving of 5 cents to Montreal is a minimum and would more likely be 7 cents to 
8 cents per bushel. This saving would in large part be reflected back to farm 
wheat prices, since normally wheat is on an export basis and this would mean 
world prices set the domestic price level. 

29. But mere cents of advantage in comparative freight rates do not reflect 
all the advantage that would accrue to the St. Lawrence seaway as a transport 
means of grains. The capacity for handling large volumes of grain over the pres- 
ently most competitive rate facilities is greatly restricted compared with the 
seaway. Consequently the relative gains would be greater to the inland area 
than the mere differential in rates indicates. 

30. A conservative estimate of wheat yields per acre in the tributary area is 
°5 bushels or a saving of from $1.25 to $2 per acre at the 5 to 8-cent estimated 
range, which when capitalized as an added income at a 4-percent interest would 
amount to a capitalized value of from $30 to $40 per acre of wheatland. 

31. These figures are not presented as an accurate figure of net value that 
would be added to farmland values in the area, but as illustrative of how all 
pervading and how significant the value of the St. Lawrence seaway can be to 
farmers in the tributory area. Even if one could safely attribute a capitalized 
value of half that indicated for cropland only the added capitalized benefits 
to the 227 million acres of cropland of the area is stupendous—over $3 billion. 

32. Obviously whether or not such capitalized values will reflect themselves 
back into the agricultural economy of the region, will depend on whether or not 
the wheat enterprise occupies a dominant position among the other crops of 
the area, whether or not export advantages can be absorbed somewhere in 
market channels after the commodity leaves the farm, and other complicating 
factors. But we are firmly convinced that advantages of this great seaway 
project will have profoundly valuable effects on the agriculture of the region— 
effects that are so far-reaching and all-pervading that it is impossible to cata- 
log and appraise them. 
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33. Now that we have shown the benefit to American agriculture by the saving 
this development will bring in grain-transportation rates, let us speculate a bit. 
As a matter of fact, this is not a dream but a serious thought now being explored. 
Some 484 miles east of Montreal on the St. Lawrence River is a little town called 
Seven Islands. It will be the terminus of the railroad now being built to trans- 
port Labrador ore to the river and transshipped from there by water. It is 
not hard to imagine the construction, in the near future of huge grain terminals 
at this same point for the transshipment of grain from lake freighters to ocean 
earriers. This would permit on grain export movements one long water haul 
of 1,856 miles, from Duluth to Seven Islands, with but two handlings, one the 
loading at Duluth, the other the unloading at Seven Islands. This would be 
transported in huge lake carriers over 700 feet long and carrying 20,000 tons 
or upwards. Also, remember, this same lake carrier could then turn around and 
load iron ore for the Midwest steel mills, thus giving it a full pay load of bulk 
commodities both ways. Is it hard to imagine what this would do to grain 
transportation rates? It is entirely probable that this same 45 or 46 cents we 
have estimated for transport from Duluth to Montreal would prevail from 
Duluth to Seven Islands, with a resultant reduction in overseas rate from Seven 
Islands abroad due to the fact that the haul would be almost 500 miles less. 

34. In conclusion, the National Grange urges this committee and, in turn, the 
full committee as well as the Congress of these United States to authorize with- 
out delay participation of our country with Canada in the development of tihs 
project. All circumstances considered we believe the Wiley bill is the best 
feasible proposal before the Congress. Proof has been given to you, we believe, 
that this is in the interest of national security, the future economie stability of 
our country to say nothing of the benefits to the 60 million Americans who will 
be directly benefited—and all this, mind you, at no cost to the United States 
taxpayer. This is the real import of the proposition that is before the Congress. 
In all sincerity, it is so convincing to us that it is inconceivable that the un- 
justified opposition of the past two decades will now prevail. 


TABLE 1.—The trend and position of inland agriculture in the Nation’s 
agriculture, 1939-49 * 


{In dollars of constant purchasing power] 


Percent inland agriculture was of total 
national agriculture 
Agricultural item Reletive gain 
r decline 
of 1949 
over 1939 


In 1939 In 1949 


Value of farm property: 
Valne of farm real estate 
Value of livestock 
Value of machinery and motor vehicles 
Total above 3 classes of property 
Value of livestock: 
Hogs 
Cattle and calves 
Sheep 
Total above 8 meat animals 
Value of selected crops produced 
Corn 
Wheat 
Soybeans 
Oats... 
Total above 4 crops 
Products sold: 
Value of livestock products. . - 
Value of crops oe 
Total value of crops and livestock products sold __._. 
Products for home consumption: 
Value of livestock products. - - 
Value of crops ‘ 
Total 2 items for home consumption. - 
Gross value farm output . 
Realized net income. 


“ooo 


~~ Pes 


12. 
3.5 
32. —3. 
25. —12.% 
> —43 
44 4 
46. 13. 


| 


Onn 


Cmaon 





! Based on U. 8. Census and VU. 8. Department of Agriculture statistics. The States included are Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan, IMinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, lowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, 
North Dakota, Montana, and Wyoming. 
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TABLE 2.—Canadian Department cf Trade and Commerce economic research 
division—Estimate of potential trafic on the canal systems of ihe St. Lawrence 
waterway 

{Thousands of short tons of freight] 


St. Lawrence Welland Pault Ste, 
Marie 
Downbound: 
WR oon ce nianwinaeeaae : bt RSR SF 6, 000 7, 000 10, 000 
Other grain 2 2, 200 3, 100 3, 300 
Flour and mill produets 2, 200 1, 900 | 1, 000 
Iron ore akon | 60, 000 
Tron and steel 1, 586 1,000 | 126 
Pulpwood be nigh ; 114 793 
Soft coal . 3, 000 4,12 
Coke 200 48 32 
Petroleum and products 50 1, 687 4, 000 
Autos and part ‘ 790 740 
Fertilizer. -- 75 7 
All other 2, 000 1, 500 1, 000 
Total down... . 18, 101 | 21, 287 80, 251 
{ pbound 
Iron ore . 20, 000 | 19, 000 345 
Paper 850 80) 
Woodpulp fast 300 300 
Pulpwood j 865 | 690 
Lumber. _. * 375 100 
Hard coal oe 500 56 343 
Soft coal 500 30 15, 500 
Petroleum and products. - 1,041 | 475 | 476 
All other ‘a : 2, 000 1, 500 | 2, 000 
Total Up ee ites d 26, 404 23, 131 18, 664 
Grand total_.......-.- seca ¢ : 44, 505 44,418 98, 915 


TaBLE No. 3.—Wheat for export: Estimated transportation and handling costs 
per bushel, estimated interior points to ports, August 1952 


1. Salina, Kans. to New Orleans via barge from Kansas City, Mo.: Doltlars per 


Country elevator (area IIT): bushel 
Elevating, storage, weighing, inspection, insurance, etc 0. 0650 
Loading into railroad boxcar : . . . 0050 

Railroad freight, Salina to Kansas City, Mo- coat. «coe 

Weighing and inspection at Kansas City, Mo (in) M . 0024 

Elevating (in and out) at Kansas City st Tet 7 . 0225 

Weighing and inspection at Kansas City (out) , . . 0024 

Transportation, by barge, Kansas City to New Orleans 3. “ae 

Weighing and inspection at New Orleans terminal (in) _ . . 0015 

Flevating (in and out) New Orleans terminal (to ship) onal’. Gee 

Weighing and inspection at New Orleans terminal (out)___.._. . 0015 

‘Lote cost per teashtel. -............... Bs et . . 4148 


Ia. Salina, Kans. to New Orleans, via barge, with 90 days storage at 
Kansas City, Mo.: 
Country elevator (area III): 


Elevating, storage, weighing, inspection, insurance, ete__. . 0650 

Loading into railroad boxcar___ ‘ ss dah dial . 0050 
Railroad freight, Salina to Kansas City, Mo on 
Weighing and inspection at Kansas City, Mo. terminal (in)__. . 0024 
Elevating (in and out) at Kansas City, Mo. terminal__--- . 0225 
Storage at terminal, 90 days at 1/20 cent per day _ p< sae 
Weighing and inspection at Kansas City terminal (out) _- . 0024 
Transportation, by barge, Kansas City to New Orleans._____ . 1210 
Weighing and inspection at New Orleans terminal (in)_...... . 0015 
Elevating (in and out) at New Orleans terminal (to ship).... . 0225 


Weighing and inspection at New Orleans terminal (out) ____~- . 0015 


nm pk <en nda so <k shel -enhe~eee eds . 4598 


Total cost per bushel 
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Taste No. 3.—Wheat for erport: Estimated transportation and handling costs 
per bushel, estimated interior points to ports, August 1952—Continued 


Ib. Salina, Kansas to New Orleans, or Houston, or Galveston, by train: Doliars 


Country elevator (area IIT): per bushel 
Elevating, storage, weighing, inspection, ee etc... 0. 0650 
Loading into railroad boxcar__._......__-- Ca ae 

Railroad freight, Salina to New Orleans, Houston, or Gal- 

PRS o Pane chun cae ta eeeec abe tnbeas cbse Behe okacaeue . 3760 


Weighing and inspection at New Orleans, Houston, or Gal- 

ae ee oe ee eee . 0015 
Elevating (in and out) at New Orleans, Houston, or Galveston 

NY cc Cou ea hoes ohne eines aah een Bees ae eos oa . 0225 
Weighing and inspection at New Orleans, Houston, or Gal- 

veston (out). uvécvddecdcbavsababebesesldsacees . 0015 


"OCR Ghe NOF WHS pcs eta cecbedecse dances : 47. 15 























Ic. Salina, Kans. to New Orleans, Houston, or Galveston, by train, 
with 10 days storage at port awaiting ship: 
Country elevator (area ITI) 


Elevating, storage, weighing, inspection, insurance, etc... . 0650 
Loading tanto ralivrdad DORORT «uc. coocececedncndcc.. . 0050 
Railroad freight, Salina to New Orleans, Houston, or Galves- 
Bd ska (QM e s AOU Reem nome henbaed sau sebaueensebewbnen . 3760 
Weighing and inspection at New Orleans, Houston, or Gal- 
Wesson CHOI: o i.. nine pandas den des cal week ewes. UE . 0015 


Flevating (in and out) at New Orleans, Houston, or Galves- 

SRR ECO DO cca Enis hen oe odndilecines Wan ee seb cut ivecae . 0225 
Storage at terminal, 10 days at 1/20 cent per day_______-_-_- . 0050 
Weighiag and inspection at New Orleans, Houston, or Galveston 
terminal (out). i ae he Fe a ie ata ee EE . 0015 















TOUM GOR RE Dai a a a hs cc icc sccke odes _ . 4765 
II. London, Ohio, to Philadelphia, Pa., by train: 
Country elevator (area IV) 
Elevating, storage, weighing, inspection, insurance, etc_. . 0750 
LORIE TCG TRINORU WOROEE nn. — o~ om cap ckuedasnncdac 0050 
Railroad freight, London to Philadelphia___........-..----- . 2820 
Weighing and inspection at railroad terminal in Philadelphia 
Ser sek pcan Soaks ee ee eh nt ak eee etn ae . 0014 
Elevating ‘(in and out) of railroad terminal in Philadelphia 
Oe Chae FS o > 2c wtee a een ee oo ieee uate aes eal 1, 0200 
Weighing and inspection. at railroad temiral in Philadelphia 
OUT a de Nes aa eee rae tenes ala ek ok ee a ea eee tela . 0014 


I OR ee EE a a a ea eo eee oa es 2, 3848 
Ill. Mandan, N. Dak., to Albany, N. Y., via train to Duluth, Minn., 
Great, Lakes freighter to Buffalo, N. Y., and New York State 


barge to Albany, N. Y.: 










Country elevator (area IT) 














Elevating, storage, weighing, inspection, insurance, ete_. . 0600 

Loadiog into railroad boxear_... ___._._----- ud MSL . 0050 
Railroad freight, Mandaa to Duluth, Pty Lue. . 2420 
Weighing and inspection at Duluth, Minn. (in)____--_-----.- . 0025 
Elevating (in and out) at Duluth, Mina, (to freighter)_......  . 0225 
Weighing and inspection at Duluth, Minn. (out) _.__- , a OED 
Transportation, Duluth, Minn. to Buffalo, N. Y. , by freighter . 1 0900 
Weighing and inspection at Buffalo, N. Y. Gre. ee . 0010 
Elevating (in and out) at Buffalo, N. Y a. béfme) 220 2.. «=. 0225 
Weighing and inspection at Buffalo, N. Y. (out)__-_ -- «ee 
Transportation, Buffalo to Albany, N. Y. , terminal by barge- _ 2, 0500 


1If a railroad other than the one owning the terminal at Philadelphia hauls the wheat 
to Philadelphia, the terminal rate for transfer is 3% cents per bushel. 

2 If footnote 1 applies, total cost per bushel would be $0.4023 

2 Season average, Duluth Board of Trade, annual report, 1951. Rate may range from 
7 to 15 cents per bushel, depending upon competition with other freight shipments. 

2 New York canal rates, Buffalo to Xibeny. may range from 3 to 7 cents per bushel, de 
pending upon competition with other freight shipments, 
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Taste No. 3.—Wheat for export: Estimated transportation and handling costs 
per bushel, estimated interior points to ports, August 1952—Continued 


. Dollars 
III. Mandan, N. Dak., to Albany, N. Y.—Continued per bushel 
Weighing and irspection at Albany, N. Y., terminal (in)____. 0. 0010 
Elevating (in and out) at Albany N. Y., terminal (to ship)... . 0225 
Weighing and inspection at Albany, N. Y., terminal (out).... . 0010 
etal o0n4 Her DUSRER. nossa sched gun een ieechieeadba i; “eae 
IIIa. Mandan, N. Dak., to Albany, N. Y., via train to Duluth, Minn., 
Great Lakes freighter to Buffalo, N. Y. and train to Albany, 
Paviens 
Country elevator (area II): 
Elevating, storage, weighing, inspection, insurance, etc _- . 0600 
Loa‘ting into railroad boxear__.____--~- ee . 0050 
Railroad freight, Mandan, N. Dak., to Duluth, Minn__- ~ «eee 
Weighing and inspection at Duluth, Minn. (in) _ - ; . 0025 
Elevating (in and out) at Duluth, Minn. (to lake freighter)... . 0225 
Weighing and inspection at Duluth, Minn. (out) . 0025 
Transportation, Duluth, Minn., to Buffalo, N. Y., by freighter. 4. 0900 
Weighing and inspection at Buffalo, N. Y. (in)_.._--- . 0010 
Elevating (in and out) at Buffalo, N. Y__.._......- -- . 0225 
Weighing and inspection at Buffalo, N. Y. (o1 sut) (to boxear)-_ . 0011 
Railroad freight, Buffalo to Albany, N. Y., terminal Se 
Weighing and inspection at Albany, N. Y., terminal (in) ____- . 0010 
Elevating (in and out) at Albany terminal (to ship)__-_.-__- . 0225 
Weighing and inspection at Albany, N. Y., terminal (out)_.._ .0010 
"SOR CGR OE VERE. 6h Soon 5 te Bate. GAs 5 aaa nad . 6366 
IIIb. Mandan, N. Dak., Albany, N. Y. via train to Duluth, Minn., Great 
Lakes freighter to Buffalo, N. Y., and N. Y. State barge to Al- 
bany, N. Y. (with 180 days storage at Duluth): 
Country elevator (area IT): 
Elevating, storage, weighing, inspection, insurance, etc... . 0600 
Loading into railroad boxcar__...........------ itghon tt ae 
Weighing and inspection at Duluth, “SR Sania eneied . 0025 
Railroad freight, Mandan, N. Dak., to Duluth, Minn_______- . 2420 
Elevating (in and out) at Duluth, Minn. (to freighter) ed . 0225 
Storage at Duluth, Minn., terminal, 180 days (120 days @ 
1/20¢ per day; 60 days @ 1/30¢ per day)_._---_- ee Ge Wee 
Weighing and inspection at Duluth, Minn., terminal (out) . 0025 
Transportation, Duluth, Minn., to Buffalo, N. Y., by lake 
freighter _ - ap ee ee 5. 0900 
Weighing and inspection at Buffalo, N. Y SiN Scns.2 ocluadieeda . 0010 
Elevating (in and out) at Buffalo, N. Y (to barge)_...___--- . 0225 
Weighing and inspection at Buffalo, N. Y. (out). .....------ . 0610 
Transportation, Buffalo to Albany, N. Y. terminal by barge... *® 0500 
Weighing and inspection at Albany, N. Y. terminal (in)__._-- . 0010 
Elevating (in and out) at Albany, N. Y. terminal (to ship)... . 0225 
Weighing and inspection at Albany, N. Y. terminal (out)_._. .0010 
pote) Gent Or DUNs Sadek Wedihie cated cee news 7, 6035 


* Plus New York barge canal transportation costs. 

*Season average, Duluth Board of Trade, annual report, 1951, Rate may range from 
7 to 15 cents per bushel, depending upon competition with other freight shipments. 

® Season average, Duluth Board of Trade, annual report, 1951. Rate may range from 7 
to os cents per bushel, depending upon competition with other freight shipments 

* New York barge canal rates, Buffalo to Albany, may range from 3 to 7 cents per bushel, 

depending upon competition with other freight shipments. 

7 Plus New York barge canal transportation costs. 
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TasL_e No. 3.—Wheat for export: Estimated transportation and handling costs 
per bushel, estimated interior points to ports, August 1952—Continued 


IV. Starbuck, Wash., to Portland, Oreg., via train: Dollars 
Country elevator (area I): per bushel 
Elevating, storage, weighing, inspection, insurance, etc... 0. 0600 
Loading into railroad boxcar-- eRe Sse. ae 
Railroad freight, Starbuck to Portland, Oreg_____- Bost. . 3eee 
Weighing and inspection at Portland, Oreg. terminal (in) - . .0024 
Elevating (in and out) at Portland, Oreg. terminal (to ship)... 0225 
Weighing and inspection at Portland, Oreg., terminal (out) . 0024 
Total cost per bushel . 8 2903 
V. Marengo, Wash., to Seattle, Wash., via train: 
Country elevator (area I): 
Elevating, storage, weighing, inspection, insurance, etc_. . 0600 
Loading into railroad boxcar ‘ [.. *' EO 
Reilroad freight, Marengo to Seattle, Wash_- , ues. « meee 
Weighing and inspection at Seattle, Wash., terminal (in) <= sual 
Elevating (in and out) at Seattle, Wash., terminal (to ship)__ . 0225 
Weighing and inspection at Seattle, Wash., terminal (out) _- . 0021 
Total cost per bushel_ SUS eee ee Aeekiseene % Chee 
TaBLE No. 4.—Transportation handling and storage costs per bushel of wheat in 


dollars, August 1952 


[For full notes see table 3] 
Average coat 
per bushel 


Route of movement: in dollars 

1. From Salina, Kans., via Kansas City and barge to New Orleans_. 0. 4148 
2. From Sslina, Kans., via Kansas City and barge to New Orleans 

with 90 days’ storage at Kansas City Hi ‘ cued .« 4600 
3. Salina, Kans., via train to New Orleans, Houston, or Galveston_. . 4715 
4. Madan, N. Dak., to Duluth, Great Lakes ship to Buffalo and 

New York barge to Albany, N. Y., for export Sead : 5235 
5. Madan, N. Dak., to Duluth, Great Lakes via train Buffalo to 

Albany pe i : -. . 6366 
6. Madan, N. Dak., to Duluth, Great Lakes with 180 days’ storage 

at Duluth Se - «6035 


Probable cost of seaway from Madan to Montreal with same rate 
as freighter Duluth to Buffalo and barge to Albany but with 
handling charges at Buffalo and Albany omitted (approxi- 
mate) - 4745 


B. Gaving of Neos T over Nec4e ocd cka scccccuscecsuuckdagese.,.. . 000 


* Plus storage at one-twentieth of 1 cent per day at Portland terminal if ship is not 
available for loading. 

®Plus storage at one-twentieth of 1 cent per day at Seattle terminal if ship is not 
available for loading. 


~I 


The CHarrman. Matt Triggs, of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 
Will you give us your background, please. 


STATEMENT OF MATT TRIGGS, ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE 
DIRECTOR, AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Trices. Yes, sir. 
I am assistant legislative director of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

Mr. Chairman, the hour is late. There are many witnesses yet to be 
heard, and I think I will not read my statement, if that is acceptable, 
and ask that it be filed for the record, and merely summarize it in a 
sentence or two. ! 
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SUPPORT FOR WILEY BILL 


The American Farm Bureau Federation recommends that the 
United States join with Canada in a joint development of the seaway. 

We favor the principles of the Wiley bill; we urge the enactment 
of the Wiley bill at this session of the Congress. 

I would add one point: We do favor provision that construction of 
the project be by private industry on a bid basis. That is all I want 
to testify to. 

The CuarrmMan. What is the number of members of the Farm 
Bureau Federation ? 

Mr. Trices. The American Farm Bureau Federation has a member- 
ship of 1,492,000 farm families. One family is a unit of membership. 

The Cuarrman. One family is a membership? 

Mr. Triaes. Yes, sir; so that represents, perhaps, 3 million to 5 
million people. 

The Cuatrman. If you were to average only 4 to the family, it 
would be more than 5 million. 

Mr. Triacs. Yes. I was thinking of adults, but probably about 
6 million persons. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. All right, sir, we thank you for facilitating 
this hearing, and we will put your statement in the record in full. 

Mr. Triacs. Thank you, sir. 

(The prepared statement of Matthew Triggs follows. ) 


STATEMENT OF AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


My name is Matt Triggs. I am assistant legislative director of the American 
Far Bureau Federation, an organization of 1%4 million farm families located in 
417 States and Puerto Rico. 

Pursuant to the announcement by the chairman of the committee that the scope 
of the hearing will be limited to four phases of the problem, (1) the desirability 
of joint development and control, (2) the problem of financing the seaway project, 
(3) the channels in the bill, and (4) the power phases of the project, the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation recommends as follows: 

1. Desirability.—It is recommended that the United States participate with 
Canada in a joint development of the St. Lawrence seaway. We believe it appro- 
priate and desirable that the United States team with Canada in a demonstration 
of how two friendly nations can cooperate in an undertaking of major scope. 
It is desirable that both nations share in the administration and operation of the 
seaway to accomplish mutual consideration of policy and responsibility. Joint 
development is also indicated from the standpoint of economics as it is estimated, 
we believe reliably, that the cost of the project will be smaller if the locks in the 
International Section are built on United States territory. 

2 Corporation—We see no difficult obstacels to'the establishment of a corpora- 
tion to construct and operate the seaway on a self-liquidating basis, financed by 
the sale of bonds to the public, and in cooperation with a similiar Canadian 
corporate setup. We favor to the maximum feasible extent the principle that 
the persons benefited by any project should pay the costs, rather than the general 
taxpayer, and therefore wish to indicate strong support for the self-liquidating 
features of 8.589. We would favor the inclusion of a provision that the construc- 
tion work should be by private industry on a bid basis. 

3. Upper lake channels.—We favor separate legislation for the proposed deepen- 
ing of the connecting channels of the upper lakes. We believe it imperative that 
legislation be approved in this session of Congress for the joint construction of 
the seaway and that the inclusion of the upper lake channels in the proposal 
might jeopardize its approval. 

4. Power.—We believe the aparently forthcoming approval by the Federal 
Power Commission of the application of the New York and Ontario power 
authorities is a desirable development. We favor the inclusion in the Commis- 
sion’s ruling of a provision to provide a preference in time but not in rate, to 
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cooperatives serving consumers in New York, New England, and other areas to be 
supplied power by the New York Power Authority. If there is any doubt as to 
the Commission's authority or willingness to make such a ruling, we urge that 
the matter be resolved by appropriate legislation. 


Conclusion.—The St. Lawrence seaway has been before the Congress for 
decades. It has now, by circumstance and design, been reduced in scope and 
expenditure to the practical minimum. The issue is no longer whether the 


seaway should be built but rather whether the United States should share with 
Canada in the construction and operation of the project. We support such joint 
action and respectfully urge early action by the Congress to accomplish this 
objective 

The CHamman. Angus McDonald, of the Farmers Union. 

All right, sir, if you will tell us about your background. 


STATEMENT OF ANGUS McDONALD, ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE 
REPRESENTATIVE, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


Mr. McDonatp. My name is Angus McDonald. I am assistant 
legislative representative of the Farmers Union. 

I have here, Mr. Chairman, a statement by our national president, 
Mr. James Patton. If it please the committee, I would like that 
incorporated in the record. 

The Cuarrman. It is so ordered. 

Mr. McDona.p. I believe, due to the lateness of the hour, I will not 
read the entire statement. 

I would like to call attention to one or two points which are dis- 
cussed in that statement. 

The CHarrMan. You agree with the representatives of the farm 
organizations in full, do you? 

Mr. McDonatp. Yes, sir. 
The Cuatrman, All right. Carry on with your point. 


FINANCING OF SEAWAY 





Mr. McDona.p. A point was raised this morning in regard to the 
, ‘ . 
sale of the bonds and the guaranty by the Government. I would like 
to read briefly just 2 or 3 sentences from Mr. Patton’s statement 

cn that point: 

In regard to financing, we believe that this problem can be handled satisfac- 
torily through the instrumentality of a public corporation with a minimal 
subscription of Government capital. We feel very strongly, however, that the 
bonds issued to complete capitalization of the project must be Government- 
guaranteed. A project of such magnitude and such vital national importance 
cannot, as a practical matter be permitted by the United States Government to 
fail. 


I think that is enough on that point. 


TRANSPORTATION OF FARM PRODUCTS 






The other point I would like to discuss is the matter of transporta- 
tion. I will read, with your permission, a couple of sentences in regard 
to that: 


Our most compelling interest in the St. Lawrence navigation project is the 
reduction in shipping charges that it would bring about for farm products. 
The following is a schedule of some comparative shipping costs from a typical 
local shipping point, Mandan, N, Dak., to various points in the East. Our analysis 
of these comparative rates indicates that wheat producers in North Dakota 
would save from 514 to 18 cents per bushel on a shipment of wheat to overseas 
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destinations or to the Atlantic coast as a result of deep-water navigation through 
the Great Lakes seaway. Savings to farmers shipping from points other than 
Mandan are comparable to those computed for that shipping point. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that we endorse 
your bill as a step in the right direction. We would prefer, and we 
have presented our position on this a number of times before this 
committee and other committees—a complet e overall project, but we 
believe that 589 is a step in the right direction. 


COST OF SEAWAY AND CONNECTING CHANNELS 


We would also like to add that we favor the Humphrey proposal to 
develop these—to deepen the channels, which would affect, of course, 
our producers in the Midwest. 

The Cuamman. I am glad that you have made that statement 
because it gives me an opportunity to state my position on the matter. 
There is no opposition to the Thye Humphrey proposition except, 
as you heard this morning presented on two occasions, very eloquently 
by Senator George, it is the fear that it will cost another $100 million 
and the belief that the people in this country have got to balance the 
budget. 

The Wiley bill makes it plain that if we join Canada it is a ques- 
tion of approximately $105 million, divided up into 6 years, or about 
$18 million a year. The way we are talking about foreign aid in bil- 
lions the argument of $100 million being lost does not sink ve ry deeply 
with me. I do think that this project, as outlined in the bill that you 
mentioned is a step in the right direction. We will have an oppor- 
tunity later to carry on with the connecting channels . 

As I understand, that is your idea, too, is it not? 

Mr. McDonaxp. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, sir. 

(The prepared statement of James G. Patton follows :) 


STATEMENT OF JAMES G. PATTON, PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


National Farmers Union conventions have endorsed the St. Lawrence sea- 
way navigation and power project repeatedly for nearly a generation. Our last 
national convention again unanimously adopted a resolution favoring immediate 
authorization of this important project. 

The chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee has announced that 
testimony should be confined to four points, the first of which is the desirability 
of participation between the United States and Canada in the construction of the 
seaway, and construction of parts of the canals on United States territory. 
Although nearly all of this has been thoroughly discussed previously, I do 

vant to state that we feel very strongly that it would be extremely improper 

for this Nation to fail to retain control of this vital national boundary water 
transportation route. This does not mean to suggest that we have any reserva- 
tions regarding continuing friendship with our neighbor Canada, but it seems 
almost inconceivable that any nation would contemplate relinquishing control 
over such an important national interest. 

In regard to financing, we believe that this problem can be handled satisfac- 
torily through the instrumentality of a public corporation with a minimal sub- 
scription of Government capital. We feel very strongly, however, that the bonds 
issued to complete capitalization of the project must be Government guaranteed. 
A project of such magnitude and such vital national importance cannot, as a 
practical matter, be permitted by the United States Government to fail. There- 
fore, it is entirely unrealistic to propose that the so-called economic risk involved 
in the project be carried by private enterprise by the device of financing the 
project by nonguaranteed bonds. Since, in the last analysis, the Government will 
undoubtedly underwrite any risk that might develop, we can see no justification 
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whatever for the increased cost to shippers, producers, and consumers, that would 
be the consequence of higher interest rates under a financing plan in which the 
bonds are not Government guaranteed. The end result of such a nonguaranteed 
financing program would be merely to increase the rates to private investors 
beyond the level justified by this type of public project. 

We are convinced that it is essential that the connecting channels to the upper 
Great Lakes be deepened to 27 feet as soon as possible. Most of the members 
of the Farmers Union reside in the States in and adjacent to the upper Great 
Lakes Basin, and they are vitally concerned with securing a deep-water outlet 
from such ports as Duluth and Chicago all the way to the open ocean. 

We urge that the Congress take action at the present time to authorize Federal 
development of the electric-power potentialities of this project. The national 
power policy established over the past two generations is that the benefits of our 
natural hydroelectric resources belong to the people, and should be developed 
in the public interest in the most effective manner possible. We are vitally inter- 
ested in having this national power policy upheld here in order to give the 
public the benefit of its national power resources. We urge that there be no 
weakening of the national power policy in respect to the project because of the 
precedent that would be established in regard to power projects and develop- 
ments in areas where our members are located. 

Many of the consumers of the products of Farmers Union members reside in 
the New England-New York industrial area. This industrial region is fed by 
the agricultural regions of the Great Lakes Basin and the prairies to the west. 
The St. Lawrence power project, in making the advantages of lower cost elec- 
tricity available to the residential and industrial and agricutural users of elec- 
tricity, would have a tremendous effect in reversing the trend toward economic 
decline in the Northeastern States and would accordingly contribute materially 
in maintaining a market for food and raw materials. 

Our most compelling interest in the St. Lawrence navigation project is the re- 
duction in shipping charges that it would bring about for farm products. The 
following is a schedule of some comparative shipping costs from a typical local 
shipping point, Mandan, N. Dak., to various points in the East. Our analysis 
of these comparative rates indicates that wheat producers in North Dakota would 
save from 5% cents to 18 cents per bushel on a shipment of wheat to overseas 
destinations or to the Atlantic coast as a result of deep-water navigation through 
the Great Lakes seaway. Savings to farmers shipping from points other than 
Mandan are comparable to those computed for that shipping point. 


Transportation rates on export wheat via various alternate routes from 
Mandan, N. Dak. 





(Rate basis: per bushel) 


1. BASIC COMPONENTS* OF RATES 


Cents per 
Country elevators: bushel 


Elevating, storage, weighing, inspection, insurance, ete_______--.__ 0. 0600 
Loading in to railroad boxear_- ‘ bicbtlibnebidbsiet dade ge 
Rail rate, Mandan, N. Dak., to Duluth, Minn., 611 miles_._......___ . 2420 
Weighing and inspection, Duluth, in--...__....-_________- watdael ion . 0025 


Elevating in and out at Duluth, to boat _ cae : sats . 0225 
Weighing and inspection, Duluth, out__ ticle teed cy 


mb ie ti eda al eh eet ol lee 





Cost loaded on boat 








2. ALI-RAIL RATES 


Mandan, N. Dak., to New York, N. Y.: 
Cost loaded in boxear, Mandan to Duluth 
Rall-exnort rate, Duluth. to New, Morn sisi cies cesitiereceesstnctratedteciisstamecs . 3192 
Weighing and inspection, New York, in 


Total rate 





1 These components are a part of every rate regardless of route or destination, They 
comprise the costs incident to moving a bushel of wheat from Mandan, N. Dak., to the 
lakehead, via Duluth, Minn, 
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Transportation rates on export wheat via various alternate routes from 
Mandan, N. Dak.—Continued 


Mandan, N. Dak., to Montreal, Province of Quebec: 


Cost loaded in boxcar, Mandan, to Duluth___.-_._.._-~-..-....... . 3070 
Rail export rate to Montreal, Province of Quebec, from Duluth__~_- « .38360 
Webshing ané tnepection, Montreal, lh... cde cnceennncseeee= . 0OLO 

TE I ic sdeiacecogstccehseehtinaterdntre cab ame iliaiiaanaic iiiaaal . 6440 


3. RAIL-WATER-RAIL RATES 


Mandan, N. Dak., to New York, Albany, Baltimore, Boston, or Portland, 
Maine: ’ 


Cost loaded on ship at Duluth, par. 1 above______-_-___-____ Lichen yee 
Water rate, Duluth to Buffalo, 966 miles.._.._.._._....._..............<« , 0900 
Wievatitn te-and Omit GO De einai di ii sti cities , 0225 
War imp iePemed Wid: DUO OT NG Civ ce etek estan bicbiiismviiitianaiineiien , 0150 
Weighing and inspection, in and out, Buffalo____.._...-.________--_. . 0020 
Weighing and inspection, in at destination____._._______ <n sipaounictgiaine . 0010 
Rail rate, any one of above destinations._._._.__.___..__-~ wttantcablinn - aE. 

EN nb Bienes dod iemalesscrncentinchtinii anshapepeagadehncben nihivap tatiana =e 








Mandan, N. Dak., to Albany, N. Y., via New York State barge canal: 





Scere SOnOee CONe GRUNER, Ot tle cteieoestina . 83845 
Water rate, Duluth-Buffalo, 986 miles___.__._.._._.__..-______________ * 0900 
Weighing and inspection, Buffalo, in____._-_-_ pl adh etd snkceee eee . 0010 
Hievating, Buralo, in ald ous; to barge... . 0225 
WlGhiIng Ghd Tnenecio tae ele, COe. ne ee ieee . 0010 
Barge canal rate, Buffalo-Albany, by barge_.....___-_______________ * 0500 
Weighing and inspection, Albany terminal, in__._._..__.....__________ . 0010 
PRI, ADOT, Tis Sie Gus, 00 AMI . 0225 
Weighing and inspection, Albany, out........._-.........______._. . 0010 

ai es tednteasbeesnle on decane sjeicahenndineeran tals eignirtias dale ite Ee . 5235 


2 Deliveries under this rate will be made at any one of above points. 

3 This is season average, Duluth Board of Trade, 1951 annual report. Rate ranges from 
7 to 15 cents per bushel, depending upon competition with other freight shipments 

“New York barge canal rates from Buffalo to Albany may range from 3 to 7 cents per 
bushel, depending upon competition from other freight shipments. Rate selected is the 
median. 


Mandan, N. Dak., to Montreal, Province of Quebec, via Great Lakes and 
St. Lawrence River: 


Oath tomied oll Git: Dp BOG Ti tk tite tin tigen pica ee 3345 
Water rate, Duluth to Montreal, 1,372 miles._._._..cu_........._____ .1600 
Weighing and inspection, Montreal, in........--__________ .0010 
Elevating, in and out, Montreal, to ship...................._ .0225 
Weighing and inspection, Montreal, out___.....______________ .0010 

SE SB icine cca ean aeeEtlirisb a cacicnlaitidicatimainiatins .5190 

Mandan, N. Dak., to Prescott, Ontario, via Great Lakes and St. Lawrence 
River: 

Pe CNRS OIE SUI, URI | SO eae eeesieiebcbuinidiat a anbebetens 3345 
Water rate, Duluth to Prescott, 1,254 miles_._._........._._______ iene, 
weikoines Goa mevecuon, Prescot, Mm... .0010 
es ne mr tg rr ne erties .0225 
Weighing and Inspection, Prescott, oat............ .0010 

RE ee cee ere ee oe * 4490 


* This same rate applies to Buffalo, N. Y.—268 miles further west or closer to Duluth. 
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Mandan, N. Dak., to Montreal, Province of Quebec, via Great Lakes, St. 
Lawrence River, and proposed St. Lawrence Seaway: ° 


Cost loaded on ship, Duluth, par, 1 Ce eee ee ene 

1952 water rate, Duluth to Prescott, 1,254 miles______- a ae 
Estimated additional charge for the 118 miles from Prescott 

i re ra ee ee, ee 

— .1000 

Weighing and inspection, Montreal__...___.__-__-___-_- ee eee .0010 

Elevating, in and out, Montreal_ a es . 

Weighing and inspection, out, Montreal__.__-_-------~_- cnn ae 

.4590 

Seaway toll charge, at 50 cents per ton_.__-_-_-------------------~--- 151 

Total rate staat a 


* This, of necessity, is purely speculative, though based on actually existing rates as far 
east as Prescott, Ontario 

7In the above-estimated rate we have allowed a 10-percent increase in the present water 
rate of 9 cents from Duluth to either Buffalo, which is 268 miles west of Prescott, for an 
additional distance of 118 miles, or approximately 9 percent. If, at present, they transport 
grain to either Buffalo or Prescott for the same {-cent rate, the chances are very likely 
that this same 9-cent rate would apply to the through trip to Montreal. In this event 
the rate would be reduced to $0.4541. 

It should be borne in mind that all of these water rates are by contract, or 
charter, and are subject to very wide variation depending upon competition with 
other freight shipments. For instance, in 1952 the rate quoted is the rate that 
has prevailed that year. On other occasions this same rate has varied from 
7 cents to as high as 15 cents, or more than 100 percent. This same condition 
applies on the rates for the New York State Barge Canal where the rate has 
varied from 3 to 7 cents a bushel, again a variation of over 100 percent. 

Numerous studies indicate that the volume of shipping on the seaway assures 
the financial success of the project at the tolls that are contemplated. These 
estimates conform almost identical with those made by the Great Lakes St. 
Lawrence Association presented to this committee last year. That the 2 es- 
timates are undoubtedly very much on the conservative side is indicated by the 
fact that they are approximately 30 percent under estimates made by the United 
States Department of Commerce and presented in testimony to this committee 
by Secretary Sawyer last year. The Department of Commerce estimates traffic 
by 1950 would amount to 64,500,000 to 83,500,000 million tons with total estimated 
revenues at the contemplated toll rates ranging from a minimum of $39,125,000 
to a maximum of $47,900,000. 

The Department of Commerce estimates would assure financial success of the 
project. In fact, Canadian estimates which are 30 percent less than the United 
States Department of Commerce minimum estimates would assure sufficient 
revenue to carry the project at a ration of 1.7 to 1. 


4, SUMMARY 


Rates per 
bushel 


Estimated rail-water rates via proposed seaway: Mandan, N. Dak., 
to Montreal, Province of Quebec, via Great Lakes-St. Lawrence River 
Sr proposed SekWEy: (HAZING ) .ncccicnncuccnccccnctuneneaba $0. 4641 
All-rail rates: 
Mandan, N. Dak. to New York, N. Y. saving via proposed seaway, 


16.31 cents per bushel___-- Be ewan neebe bakerc Sepeenaswee ie 
Mandan, N. Dak., to Montreal, Province of Quebec, saving via pro- 

posed seaway, 17.99 cents per bushel______-___--____- siden . 6440 
Rail-water-rail rates: Mandan, N. Dak., to New York, Albany, Balti- 


more, Boston, or Portland, Main, saving via proposed seaway, 

12.36 cents per bushel__ nstisb ovasps eniageveueusrentbeabdiidad a aaataiiameaea tee . 5877 
Rail-water rates: Mandan, N. Dak., to Albany, N. Y.., 

Barge Canal saving via proposed seaway, 5.94 cents per bushel_______ . 5235 
Mandan, N. Dak., to Montreal, Province of Quebec, via Great Lakes- 

St. Lawrence River and present 14 foot canals, saving via proposed 


scaway; 6:40 contr per Wllieh. ok oi tn ee Le a . 5190 
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The CuarrMan. I am now going to recess until 2 o’clock. The first 
witness will be H. C. Brockel, municipal port director of Milwaukee. 
[ trust the rest of you will be here 

I thank you all for your geniality, including the opposition. 

(Whe ar at 12:40 p. m., a recess was taken until 2 p. m., of the 
same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CHatrMAN. The committee will come to order. 

At this time we will be glad to hear H. C. Brockel, municipal port 
director of Milwaukee, Wis. Please tell us about yourself for the 
record, and then carry on with your statement. 


STATEMENT OF HARRY C. BROCKEL, CHAIRMAN FOR THE ST. 
LAWRENCE SEAWAY PROJECT, STATE OF WISCONSIN; VICE 
CHAIRMAN OF THE WISCONSIN BORDERWAYS COMMISSION; 
SECRETARY OF THE GREAT LAKES HARBOR ASSOCIATION; AND 
MUNICIPAL PORT DIRECTOR OF THE BOARD OF HARBOR COM- 
MISSIONS OF THE CITY OF MILWAUKEE 


Mr. Brocxet. My name is Harry C. Brockel. I appear here on 
behalf of four groups which will be mentioned in my testimony, and 
I have a background, Mr. Chairman, of 27 years of experience in port 
terminal development and operation, experience in the merchant 
marine, and experience in the United States Coast Guard. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I appear before your honorable 
committee as chairman of the Governor’s Committee for the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Project, State of Wisconsin, and as vice chairman 
of the Wisconsin Deep Waterways Commission, an official State com- 
mission. I desire to enter the appearance of both bodies in support 
of the legislation before you. I appear also as secretary of the Great 
Lakes Harbors Association, a munic ipal association, and on behalf of 
the Board of Harbors Commissioners of the City of Milwaukee, by 
whom I am employed as municipal port director. These bodies also 
desire to record their support of this legislation. 

The CuarrMan. How about the ball team, is that in favor of it? 

Mr. Brocxet. I believe so, Mr. Chairman, although they come from 
Boston. They have been slightly indoctrinated against it. 

The four groups on whose behalf I appear are completely con- 
vinced of the merit of the legislation before you. 


ADVANTAGES OF WILEY BILL 


We believe that S. 589, sponsored by Senator Wiley and 17 other 
distinguished Members of the Senate, has 4 important advantages, 
when compared with seaway legislation previously considered : 

1. It would assert American determination to have a voice in the 
development of the St. Lawrence project ; 

2. It pinpoints our responsibilities to the International Rapids 
section, leaving to Canada the development of the works entirely 
within Canadian w aters; 

It should eliminate controversy which has previously prevailed 
Ww ith respect to the power phase of the project; and 
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4. It so substantially reduces the Federal financial commitment 
that it should be acceptable to most Members of the Congress who are 
properly concerned with budgetary economy. 

In accordance with the directive received from Senator Wiley, 
chairman of your committee, my testimony will be confined to the 
four phases of the legislation to which your committee desires to 
address itself. 


DESIRABILITY OF JOINT CONSTRUCTION WITH CANADA 


I. Desirability: In view of the fact that Canada is ready to proceed 
immediately with an all-Canadian seaway, we regard it as not only de- 
sirable, but extremely necessary from the standpoint of national 
security and other considerations, for the United States to construct 
part of the St. Lawrence canals within American territory and to 
exercise joint control with Canada. We cannot conceive that the 
Congress will permit our equity in the St. Lawrence development to 
go by default to a friendly but foreign nation. We believe that the 
Nation would have cause to regret the international repercussions, 
not only in Canada but throughout the world, if we turn our back 
on the opportunity to develop the St. Lawrence in collaboration with 
Canada. 

A negative decision on this important question may offer to the 
world a demonstration of inability to agree on a great national resource 
development in harmony with a ‘good. neighbor. and ally, at the same 
time that. we are endeavoring to | export American democracy to the 
rest of the world at staggering cost. It would be not only bad diplo- 
macy, but bad judgment, not to join in the St. Lawrence development, 
as American shipping will inevitably provide most of the tolls which 
will make the project self-liquidating on either side of the inter- 
national boundary. The question is whether we shall be a partner 
with the Dominion of Canada in a meritorious self-liquidating project 
or, by failing to act, shall become merely a paying customer to support 
the enterprise. 


FINANCING OF SEAWAY PROJECT 








II. Corporation: We believe that the financial structure and meth- 
ods proposed in S. 589 are sound and meritorious, and are realistic in 
pee: light of the Federal budgetary situation. The immediate obli- 

gation of the Federal Treasury is reduced to the token sum of $5 
million, as compared to past legislation, which involved appropria- 
tions in excess of $500 million. Even though estimates of tonnage to 
be moved through the waterway are discounted for the sake of con- 
servatism, we believe it beyond question that some 40 or 50 million 
tons of commerce of varying types will move through the new canals 
almost immediately upon completion, with a continued substantial 
growth thereafter consistent with the growth of population, rising 
standards of living, and the continued impressive development taking 
place in the Dominion of Canada, which indicates that Canada may 
soon be the world’s prime producer of basic minerals and forest: pro- 
ducts, and will hold an important rank in petroleum as well. 
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DEEPENING OF CONNECTING CHANNELS APART FROM SEAWAY 


III. Upper lake channels: My testimony will be directed princi- 
pally to the proposition that it is desirable to authorize the deepening 
of the connecting channels of the Great Lakes to 27 feet by separate 
legislation, rather than to make this an element of seaway legislation. 

We believe there are several valid reasons for handling the problem 
of the connecting channels by separate but simultaneous legislation. 
We are gratified to know that the Senate Public Works Committee, 
at the instigation of Senator Humphrey, has already directed the 
Corps of Engineers to make a survey and report in the matter of 
deepening the connecting channels of the Great Lakes to a depth of 
at least 27 feet. We belie ve that the se par ation of these two prob- 
lems legislatively is extremely desirable for several reasons: 

(1) If the St. Lawrence legislation is to meet the test of self- 
liquidation, the area in which tolls should be assessed should be 
limited to the new navigation works which will primarily serve an 
international commerce ; 

(2) The deepening of the connecting channels is already warranted 
by new shipping trends on the Great Lakes, entirely aside from the 
seaway development ; 

(3) The connecting channels will in the main serve a tremendous 
domestic commerce which cannot and should not be subjected to tolls. 
Further, it is impracticable to levy tolls on dredged channels in open 
waterways, as compared to the simplicity by ‘which tolls may be 
levied on canal passages; and 

(4) Maximum support for each proposition can be developed on 
the merits of each, which appears impracticable if both are combined 
in one legislative bill. 


NEED FOR DEEPENING OF CON NECTING CHANNELS 


The fact is that the deeping of the connecting channels of the Great 
Lakes is an imminent necessity, irrespective of congressional action 
which may be taken on seaway legislation. Approximately 40 ships, 
most of them of the super-freighter class, has recently entered or 
will soon enter service on the Great Lakes. Some of these ships rep- 
resent original construction in Great Lakes shipyards; several have 
been constructed in seacoast yards, and taken thence to the Great 
Lakes; and others represent conversion of ocean vessels into large 
modified- -type Great Lakes bulk carriers. It is estimated that the 
postwar Great Lakes bulk carrier construction program on both sides 
of the international boundary involves about $200 million, approxi- 
mating the entire initial cost of the Great Lakes bulk carrier fleet prior 
to 1940. The majority of the new ships are between 640 and 700 feet 
in legnth, and practically all are designed to operate at loaded drafts 
of 25 feet or more. The steamer Joseph H. Thompson of the 
Handsand § Steamship Corp. has an overall length of 714 feet, and is 
the third longest vessel in the American merchant marine. On its 
initial voyage in the fall of 1952, this ship could carry only 80 percent 
of its cargo capacity due to draft limitations in the connecting chan- 
nels of the Great Lakes, and this despite one of the highest water levels 
in the history of the Great Lakes. 
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Much more than a regional problem is presented. There is a valid 
national interest in the deepening of Great Lakes connecting channels. 
National policy is aimed at steel production of approximately 160 
million tons per year, compared to about 105 million tons, present 
annual capacity. 

This morning, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Richards testified that the pres- 
ent capacity is 170 million tons. I will be happy to accept that and 
thus modify my statement acordingly. 

Whether or not this national objective is achieved and the national 
security enhanced in production, will depend in large measure upon 
the efliciency of bulk carrier operations on the Great Lakes and the 
productive ability of the steel industry, which, in turn, rests largely 
upon Great Lakes iron ore movements. 


SUPPORT FOR DEEPENING THE CONNECTING CHAN NELS 


There is widespread support for early action by the Congress for 
deepening of the connecting channels of the Great Lakes, entire sly 
aside from your consideration of the seaway. Within the last several 
months, most careful study has been given this matter by responsible 
marine, industrial, and public interests in the Great Lakes region. 
Merely to show the interest and concern of the Great Lakes area in this 
problem, may I recite a few of the conferences and groups which are 
on record in support of the proposition for deepening the Great 
Lakes connecting channels separately from seaway legislation. 

At Detroit, on December 16, 1952, a joint conference of marine and 
industrial interests strongly supported the proposition as stated. 
At St. Paul, Minn., a conference of marine and industrial interests 
called by Governor Anderson on January 29, 1953, approved “im- 
mediate action to facilitate . survey of the connecting channels and 
harbors of the Great Lakes by the United States Corps of Engineers, 
resulting in congression authorization of such deepening and improve- 
ment as their report indicates being economical and feasible.” At 
Milwaukee, Wis., on December 18, 1952, the Governor’s Committee 
for the St. Lawrence Seaway Project supported legislation to deepen 
connecting channels of the Great Lakes and for United States partici- 
pation in the St. Lawrence project separately but simultaneously. At 
Chicago, Ill, on January 23, 1953, the executive committee of the 
Great Lakes Harbors Association took similar action. I am au- 
thorized to advise you that the Toledo Port Authority and the Cleve- 
land Chamber of Commerce thoroughly supports the same proposi- 
tion, as does the Milwaukee Association of Commerce. 

We have been in consultation on this matter with the Lake Carriers 
Association, representing the majority of the bulk vessel operators 
on the Great Lakes, and are informed that, and I quote from a tele- 
gram by Adm. Lyndon Spencer, president of that association : 

The Lake Carriers’ Association strongly urges the deepening of channels in 
rivers connecting the Great Lakes in order to fully utilize in the interest of the 
national defense and the national economy the maximum carrying capacity of the 
Great Lakes iron-ore fleet; that the Nation’s steelmaking capacity has been 
vastly expanded and the capacity of the Great Lakes fleet should be equal in 
any emergency to supplying of Lake Superior iron ore for the steel industry 
and that unless the channels are deepened, deeper drafts and higher speeds of 
the new and reconstructed vessels will be lost of the national defense. 
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COST OF DEEPENING CONNECTION CHANNELS 


The Corps of Engineers has approved a propo sal for deepening 
31 miles of the Delaware River at an estimated cost of $87 milli on, 
pooeie to serve the new Fairless Mills of the U nited states Steel 

‘orp. This project affords a striking « ‘aadaiteia with the deepening 


of og nnect ng chani iels of the Great Lakes. One involves a 31-mile 
projec » prine ipally to serve 1 industry and 1 locality. For approx!- 
mately the same e Xpe nditure, the St. Clair, Detroit, and St. Mary’s 
Rivers and shoal ; in the Straits of Mackinac can be deepened 
to accommodate ia draft hipping on the Great Lakes with im 
mense benefits to two nations and to the most vital industrial and 
agricultural region of the world. 

The CHatrMan. Have you any e timate as to the amount of tonnag 


that would utilize that d opel ed channel at the cost of $80 million ? 

Mr. Brocxet. I have not in avestigated that, Mr. Chairman, but I 
understand the steel production at that mill when it is in full opera- 
tion will be possibly about 8 million tons a year. 

The Cuarrman. Eight million tons. And that proposal calls for 
the Treasury of the United States to pay outright that amount, 
doesn’t it? 

Mr. Brocxen. That is correct. 


ANTICIPATED TRAFFIC THROUGH THE CONNECTING CHANNELS AND THB 
SEAWAY 


The CuaAirman. If the same amount was spent for deepening the 
other channels, do you know the amount of tonnage that would utilize 
these channels based upon past experience ? 

Mr. Brocxer. Yes, Mr. Chairman. In a typical busy year, these 
channels on the Great Lakes will float a commerce of about 225 mil- 
lion tons actual present commerce and to which will be added in our 
judgment from 40 to 50 million tons of new commerce when the St. 
Lawrence is opened, a potential in my opinion of at least 265 million 
tons. 

The CHstrMan, The amount requested for the improvement of the 
Delaware River paid by the Treasury of the United States is just a 
little less than that requested in the so-called Wiley bill for the sea- 
way which will make America copartner with Canada in the canal; 
is it not? 

Mr. Brocxen. That is correct, Mr. Chairman, and I think the — 
parison is valid and one that the Members of Congress should look « 
very ¢: crageanf 

The Crzmman. For the Delaware River the plan is for the Treas- 
ury to on in order to make possible the movement of 8 to 10 million 
tons. The seaway, on the other hand, would be self-liquids ating. Have 
you any idea how man y million tons could pass through the seaway ? 

Mr. Brocxen. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, are you asking for my 
estimates of tonnage through the new St. Lawrence work ? 

The Cuamman. Yes, through the new canal works when they are 
built, either the Canadian Canal or American Canal or joint-enter- 
prise canal. 

Mr. Brocxet. It would be my judgment, Mr. Chairman, that almost 
immediately after the opening of the new canal sections, we will see a 
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waterborne commerce of at least 40 million tons a year through these 
canals 

The Cuatman. And is it your judgment that that would grow 
as the years went on with the growth of Canada and this country of 
ours ¢ 

Mr. Brocxer. Yes, sir, I think it is bound to grow to a figure of 
some 60 to 70 million tons a year. 

I predicate that upon the factor which Senator Humphrey men- 
tioned this morning, the large potential growth of the niiattigiaien, 
and I think all of us are very much impressed with the expanded 
role which Canada is bound to play in world ec onomy for the next 
century at least. 

The Cuatmrman. Proceed with your statement. 


SUPPORT OF AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PORT AUTHORITIES FOR CONNECTING 
CHANNELS 


Mr. Brocxen,. The American Association of Port Authorities is 
composed of most of the principal ports of the Western Hemisphere. 
Because of the division of interest within its membership, the asso- 

aie has tacitly agreed for many years past to avoid debate on the 

. Lawrence seaway, which is sought by its Great Lakes port mem- 
be rs, but opposed by certain ocean ports. At its 1952 annual meeting, 
this association adopted a resolution supporting the deepening of 
harbors and channels to serve the requirements of new types of ship- 
ping. The resolution is short, but is extremely pertinent to this dis- 
cussion and is quoted, as follows: 

Whereas water transportation on the high seas, the Great Lakes and other 
waterways is vital to the national interest, to the defense effort and to the 
economic welfare of the Nation; and 

Whereas ships of increasingly larger length, beam, and draft have been and 
will continue to be constructed for operation to and from ports located on the 
coasts, on the Great Lakes and on navigable rivers: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Association of Port Authorities hereby goes on 
record as favoring the modernization of channels and connecting waterways by 
the deepening thereof to usable depths consistent with the size of ships now in use 
or under construction or expected to be constructed in the future, subject to the 
usual procedure of survey and determination of economic need for each specific 
project by the Government agencies charged with this function. 

That was approved unanimously by the members of the American 
Association of Port Authorities. 

Please note that action on this resolution was unanimous, and 
that ocean ports unfriendly to the seaway thus recognized the validity 
of a new shipping prob lem in the lake region due to the impact of new 
deep-draft vessels in large numbers. 

The Cuarrman. May I get that clear. The organization to which 
you referred includes representatives of the ocean ports as well as the 
lake ports ¢ 

Mr. Brocxen. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarman. And the ocean port representatives voted with 
the lake port representatives ? 

Mr. Brocxe. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. It was unanimously approved by all members of 
this port association including on the east, west and gulf coasts? 
om ; ok ; 

Mr. Brocxex. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. I might say for com- 
plete clarity that this is an international association, that resolutions 
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relating to United States problems are voted upon only by United 
States members, but all such members did vote for this resolution. 

Appended to this statement is a tabulation showing the dimensions 
of 30 of the large new vessels added to the Great Lakes bulk-carrier 
fleet during the past several years. This list will be expanded con- 
siderably in 1953 with the completion of new ships now under con- 
struction in shipyards. Also appended is an extract from the New 
York Journal of Commerce of April 1, 1953, indicative of interest, 
continued growth, and freight potential for the St. Lawrence route 
despite the present physical limitations of shallow-draft canals. I 
am sure that your committee will find this account of the present 
Great Lakes ocean-shipping services of interest. 


POWER PROJECT 


IV. Power: We believe that S. 589 realistically serves the public 
interest and eliminates much previous controversy by the simple 
device of designating the State of New York as the approved entity to 
complete the power works involved in the International Rapids sec- 
tion of the St. Lawrence River. No Federal financial obligation is 
involved, and we are informed that the State of New York will gladly 
assume the capital cost of the necessary power works. This, we be- 
lieve, offers a sound solution, and satisfactorily disposes of the entire 
power phase of the matter. 

In view of the fact that no treaties or agreements exist permitting of 
joint development of the St. Lawrence River and power project by 
the Governments of the United States and Canada, we further believe 
that S. 589 realistically meets this issue by limiting United States par- 
ticipation to our side of the international boundary. The bill does a 
great public service by declaring for United States participation in 
the development of a great boundary water and by providing a simple 
formula for such participation. 

That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. Senator Green, have you any questions? 

Senator Green. I have no questions. 

The Cuarrman. I understand your position to be in support of the 
bill sponsored by myself and 17 others. It would be the first step 
taken in the direction of creating a continuing waterway from 
Lake Superior down to the ocean ? 

Mr. Brockxex. That is correct, Mr. Chairmen. 

The CuarrMan. For reasons stated in your statement, you feel it is 
in the public interest and in the interest of self-defense of this great 
Nation and Canada that we join together in the enterprise? 

Mr. Brocxen. Very much so, Mr. Chairman. 

The Carman. Is there anything further you desire to say on the 
subject? 

Mr. Brocxex. Only to thank you for your courtesy. 

The Cuarrman. I notice that you have annexed to your statement 
an excerpt from some paper, and also supplement to Green’s Great 
Lakes Directory of 1952. Did you want those exhibits printed ? 

Mr. Brockxen. I think it would be most. helpful to the committee, 
if these two exhibits are included in the record. One shows the impact 
of some 30 tremendously big and deep-draft new ships on the economy 
of the Great Lakes, and the other shows how in spite of the present 
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limitations, the volume of ocean traffic moving through the St. Law- 
rence is growing steadily. 

New ships are being assigned to that trade, new lines are being 
established, and economic impulse of this whole waterway is very 
vividly shown in this extract from the New York Journal of Com- 
merce, 

The Cuamman. Do you know as a matter of fact and information 
that the waterway with a 27-foot draft will also permit the passage 
of about 40 percent of the 3 salt- water vessels of the world by number, 
and 21 percent by tonnage ? 

Mr. Brocken. I will certainly accept those figures, Mr. Chairman. 
I understand that with respect to the American fleet a 27-foot channel 
would pass some 90 percent of our ships. 

Phe CuarrMan. IT am speaking about the tonnage of the world. 

Mr. Brocxen. That is very impressive. 

The Crnamman. I have that statement in front of me. I was just 
wondering if you had any information on that subject. 

We thank you very much. We are doing a grand job out in Mil- 
waukee and you have done a grand job here today. 

Mr. Brockrr, Thank you, sir. 

(The documents appended to Mr. Brockel’s statement are as fol- 
lows :) 

{From Journal of Commerce. New York, April 1, 1953] 
Sr. LAWRENCE SEAWAY May Ser TRarric MARK—SIGNS INDICATE NEw REecorD As 

Season Opens: More Lines, Sutps To Operate TO Hurope put CANAL SystTEM 

Strict Limits Size or CARRIERS 


(By Jacques Nevard) 


The proposed St. Lawrence seaway may be a dream or a nightmare to some 
businessmen—depending on their views—but to one small group it is already an 
accomplished fact. 

And to prove it, in just a few weeks oceangoing steamships will begin pushing 
down the river and into the Great Lakes to start a new shipping season. These 
ire the vessels of the lines linking the heartland of the United States with 
and, Scandinavia, Germany, France, Portugal, Spain, Italy, and North Africa 
during the 240-day ice-free navigation season, 

Agents here for the seven companies engaged in the trade, all European, have 
their fingers crossed about prospects for the coming season, but there are signs 
that it may well be their best ever. 











MORE LINES ENTERING LAKES SHIPPING TRADE 














A good indication of the outlook for higher traffic this year is that there will 
be more lines in the trade than last year, and more ships, as there have been 
practically every year since service resumed after the war. 

One reason for the caution along with the optimism is that last year, when all 
signs portended an extremely profitable operation, the steel strike in this country, 
with its attendant shortages of virtually all manufactured goods, hit the lines 
hard. 

This year, however, despite the agents’ noncommittal references to the freight 
situation, their principals’ actions in scheduling some 42 to 44 vessels for regular 
service in the lakes-Europe direct run belie the cautious words. In addition to 
the regularly scheduled ships, others may be chartered to handle freight at the 
peak of the season, and tramp steamers can be expected to come in for bulk 
carzoes, 

The number of freighters slated for the service this summer represents a solid, 
if not spectacular ratio of growth from the four vessels with which the Fjell Line 
of Norway, pioneered the run in 1935. It is all the more impressive when it is 
recalled that World War II forced suspension of the service for 6 years. 
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The ships in this trade make use of what may be termed a “little seaway.” 

They enter the St. Lawrence from the Atlantic and steam downriver past the 
deepwater ports of Quebec and Montreal. Then a series of six canals: the 
Lachine, Soulanges, Cornwall, Farrans Point, Rapid Piat, and Galop gets them 
by a 182-mile stretch of otherwise impassible water and into Lake Ontario. 

At the western end of the first of the Great Lakes, the Welland Canal by- 
passes the Niagara Falls and opens the way into Lake Erie and clear sailing to 
such landlocked ports as Chicago, Milwaukee, and Detroit. 


SHIPS WILL HANDLE VARIETY OF FREIGHT 


The ships will be carrying with them such freight as steel, woodpulp, news- 
print, fish, wines, and liquors, olives, tomato products and a wide assortment of 
other cargoes, 

On their way back out of the lakes and upstream they'll haul lard, fatbacks, 
refined farm products, automobiles, steel, machinery, agricultural implements, 
rags, synthetic rubber, and hundreds of other items of American production. 


SIZE OF SHIPS LIMITED 


But, in both directions, the vessels will only be a little more than half laden, 
and therein lies the biggest problem of operating on the little seaway. The sys- 
tem of canals severely limits the vessels in length, beam, and draft 

Lock No. 17 of the Cornwall Canal will take ships no longer than 255 feet 
and no wider than 45 feet. While the freighters used by the 7 lines generally 
are specially designed for the trade—featuring blunt bows and sterns to obtain 
the maximum volume from the vessels’ length—none can lift more than about 
2,950 deadweight tons of cargo, compared to about 9,500 tons for a standard 
Liberty-size freighter. 

More than that, the depth of the Lachine Canal will permit vessels to draw 
no more than about 14% feet of water, thus preventing even the specially de- 
signed ocean-lakers from carrying more than about 1,450 tons of cargo in each 
direction. 

According to the operators, this limitation isn’t too onerous if they can load 
their ships with high-volume, low-density cargo—that is, fill the vessel but not 
exceed the maximum weight. What frequently happens, however, is that cargo 
loaded in the lakes will be of relatively high density, which means the vessels 
have to be “topped off” at Montreal. 

The limitations make for narrow margins, the operators explain. They point 
out that the crew on an ocean-laker is not much smaller than on a Liberty, which 
can lift four times the cargo. All other operating costs show a similar dis- 
proportionate reduction from those of standard ships 

These factors, in turn, make for other limitations. Veteran operators state it 
is economically next to impossible to keep from losing money on long hauls out 
of the lakes. They point to the failure of one line to maintain a service to Co- 


lombia and Venezuela because of the high operating costs of the little ships. 


SHORT HAULS PROFITABLE 


Under present wage and cost conditions, the operators declare, their vessels 
can make a profit only on such relatively short hauls as Scandinavia, Europe, 
and the Mediterranean. They are fortunate in one respect—the small size of 
their ships makes them ideal carriers for the Mediterranean fruit trades, which 
are at their peak during the months when ice makes St. Lawrence and Great 
Lakes navigation impossible. 

The operators now in the trade are the Fjell Line, Oranje Line, Hamburg- 
Chicago Line, Swedish-American Line, Swedish-Chicago Line, Fabre Line, and 
Metron Shipping Corp., which just last week announced its intention to enter 
the service from Chicago to Europe. In addition, Manchester Liners serves 
Canadian Lake ports, and the FARM Line operates tramp ships into the lakes, 

They are watching the prozress of debate on the big seaway with great interest. 
Ultimate construction of the waterway as now proposed would open the lakes 
to standard size ocean merchant ships. 

But they are not worried about the safety of their investments in smaller ves- 
sels. There is sufficient time after the big seaway gets into construction for them 
to build or buy bigger vessels. And in the meantime, they point out, they are al 
ready in the trade giving low-cost, regularly scheduled service to shippers on the 
Great Lakes—winning reputations which they feel will stand them in good stead 
whatever the ultimate decision is on the seaway. 
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The Cuairman. William E. Fowler of Youngstown, Ohio, chamber 
of commerce, the Mahoning Valley Industrial Council, and the 
Youngstown District, Youngstown, Ohio. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM E. FOWLER, GENERAL TRAFFIC MAN- 
AGER OF THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET & TUBE CO., APPEARING AS 
REPRESENTATIVE OF THE YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, STEEL DISTRICT 


Mr. Fowrer. Mr. Chairman, my name is William E. Fowler. I 
am general traffic manager of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., and 
I appear here as representative of the Youngstown, Ohio, steel district. 
Our company are partners of the company which is presently develop- 
ing iron ore in Labrador, and as a result we are very much interested 
in and in favor of the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

As a representative of the Youngstown district, | have prepared a 
statement outlining our position in regard to the seaway, and in the 
interest of conserving the time of your committee, I would like to 
present copies of that statement to you for inclusion in the record, 
without reading it. Is that agreeable, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHatmrMan. Very well, if you will just give us a brief synopsis 
of the points that you cover, then we will place it in the record fol- 
lowing what you have said. 


INCREASE IN STEEL PRODUCTION IN EAST RATHER THAN MIDWEST 


Mr. Fow er. I cover briefly the position of the steel industry in the 
Youngstown, Pittsburgh, Wheeling, and Weirton districts, in other 
words what we call central steel territory. I show that over the past 
year the increase in the steel production in the United States has 
taken place elsewhere. The eastern district, Philadelphia, has sur- 
passed Youngstown as the third steel-producing district. That is 
because of the plants being built on the Delaware River. 

The Cuarmman. Where do they get the ore? 

Mr. Fowter. You mean where co the eastern plants get their ore? 

The CuatrMan. Yes, most of them. 

Mr. Fowxier. Well, at the present time they get their ore from the 
Minnesota-Michigan Ranges, but as soon as the Venezuelan ore is 
developed, it will come by ocean from Venezuela. 

The Cuatrman. What is the tonnage that they produce? 

Mr. Fowier. Well, the capacity of the new Fairless plant at Marys- 
ville, Pa., is 1,200,000 tons of pig iron, which means in round figures 
approximately 2 million tons of ore required to produce that pig iron. 

The CuatrmMan. What would you say is the total amount that is 
produced in Pennsylvania at this time? 

Mr. Fowter. In Pennsylvania? 

The Cramman. I think you said that they produce more now in 
Pennsylvania than they do in your area. Is that what you meant? 

Mr. Fowrer. No. I meant that the increase in production last 
year, increase in the facilities for producing steel during the last year, 
the increase has been in the East and West. 

The Cuarrman. In the facilities? 
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NEED OF SEAWAY TO HANDLE LABRADOR ORE 


Mr. Fowter. That’s right. And Youngstown has been left out of 
the picture. Now I then go into the question of how we would han- 
dle this Labrador ore if the St. Lawrence seaway is not built. There 
are only two possible routes to handle it. 

One of them is by river to Montreal and by rail to Montreal into 
our territory, and the other one is by ocean to the Atlantic ports and 
then by rail into our territory. The amount of ore that would move 
through the present St. Lawrence canals is very small, very limited. 

That briefly outlines the substance of my statement except that I 
explain how the present requirements of ore for our territory are 
handled at the lake ports. I point out that the facilities for handling 
millions of tons of ore are there at the lakes and they will be available 
to handle any ore that would come in over the St. Lawrence seaway 
vithout the construction of new facilities. 

The Cuatrman. You heard the testimony of Earl Richards, vice 
president of Republic Steel Corp. this morning? 

Mr. Fowrer. No, I did not. 

The CuHarrman, All right, sir. We thank you for coming, and 
your statement will be printed in the record following your oral 
presentation. 

Mr. Fowter. Thank you, sir. 

(The statement presented by Mr. Fowler is as follows:) 


STATEMENT MADE BY WILLIAM E. Fow.Ler 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is William E. Fowler: 
I am general traffic manager of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., with office 
in the Stambaugh Building, at Youngstown, Ohio. In that position I exercise 
supervision over all traffic and transportation matters connected with our 
company’s business. 

I have been in railroad and transportation work embracing engineering, main- 
tenance, operation, traffic, and administration for the past 44 years. This 
experience has centered almost entirely in western Pennsylvania and eastern 
Ohio with railroads and industries transporting and using vast quantities of raw 
materials for steel manufacture and where railroad transportation is largely 
a matter of transportation for the iron and steel industry. Our own company 
is one company in that industry with steel plants located in the Youngstown 
district and in the Chicago district. Our main steel plants are located in the 
Youngstown district. 

I am speaking here as a representative of the Youngstown Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Mahoning Valley Industrial Council, and on behalf of the Youngstown 
district, with particular reference to the iron and steel manufacturing plants 
concentrated in the Youngstown, Warren, Sharon, Canton area, although I 
shall speak of the iron and steel industry in other locations. My testimony here 
will be directed to the desirability of constructing the St. Lawrence seaway and 
not to the individual merits of the particular bills now under consideration. 

The plants of which I am particularly speaking are in what is known as the 
Youngstown district, including Youngstown, Niles, Warren, Canton, and Mas- 
sillon, Ohio, the southern Ohio district and the Pittsburgh, Pa. district. The 
present ore-consuming capacity of these three groups is roundly 52 million gross 
tons per annum which represents over 40 percent of the iron-ore consuming 
capacity of the United States. It is to the plants in these groups and the plants 
along Lake Erie that the Labrador ore will move. They are located far inland 
from the Atlantic coast and are now dependent upon lake ore from the Min 
nestoa and Michigan Ranges. I understand that it is not contemplated to move 
Labrador ore in any volume to the steel plants in the eastern coastal zone of 
the United States as their requirements of foreign ore will come from deposits 
in Venezuela and Chile now being operated by United States companies 
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The ore supply of these Central Territory furnaces now reaches them via 
Lake Erie ports, to which the ore is brought from the upper lake ranges in lake 
vessels and where it is transshipped to railroad cars for movement to inland 
furnaces or unloaded at lake-front furnaces for use on the spot. The steel 
industry and the rail carriers are all geared up to that method of handling the 
millions of tons of ore which must feed these furnaces day in and day out. The 
facilities for the unloading of the ore at the many lower lake ports are exten- 
sive, elaborate, and costly ; but they are there in place and ready to handle any 
ore that comes along for transshipment to railroad cars or for the lake front 
furnaces. The railroads which run from these lower lake ports to the interior 
furnaces have long been engaged in this particular kind of transportation. Over 
the years they have been constructed, maintained, and reconstructed in the 
interest of the most economical handling of bulky raw materials, particularly 
iron ore. 

The ore, generally speaking, moves from these ports south to balance what 
is largely a movement of coal in the reverse direction. This two-way movement 
contributes to the economical handling of the commodities involved, including 
iron ore, and this is particularly so because the transportation is all west of the 
Appalachian Mountain Range, and does not involve the rail carriers in costly 
transportation through mountainous country. Except for moderate grades near 
Lake Erie, the movement of this ore is entirely over railroads with easy grade 
conditions and low operating costs. The great bulk of this ore from lower lake 
ports, after assembly into trains, can be moved to its final destination in this 
Ohio and Pennsylvania territory in less than 24 hours. In fact, there is a daily 
trainload movement of this ore, particularly every day in the year, from one 
of the lower lake ports to a steel plant in Pittsburgh and the regular schedule 
of those trains calls for delivery within 24 hours so that the ore will not freeze 
in the cars during the winter season. 

These same facilities, those for transshipment and those for hauling from the 
likes to the furnaces, are there and available for the transportation of Labrador 
ore, should the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway permit the landing of 
that ore at the Lake Erie ports for transshipment. As the upper lake ore 
decreases in volume, Labrador ore will be there to keep the transfer facilities 
and the railroads busy. 

Let us now look to the other side of the picture, and contemplate what must 
be done in the event the seaway is not constructed and Labrador ore must move 
either up the St. Lawrence River to Montreal and thence transshipped either all 
rail to the Youngstown, or via small canal boats through the present 14 foot 
canal, or out of the St. Lawrence River and thence via ocean routes down to 
the North Atlantic ports whence it may be shipped all rail over the heavy moun- 
tain grades to our steel plants. 

I have given considerable study, based on my transportation ex perience, to 
what the situation will be if this Labrador ore must reach our Central Territory 
furnaces via rail from Montreal or via North Atlantie ports of transshipment 
such as New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Hampton Roads. All of these, 
of course, lie east of the Allegheny and Blue Ridge Mountains. Consider first 
the fact there are no facilities at Montreal for the prompt transfer of large 
quantities of ore from vessel to cars or from vessel to the small canalers which 
now use the canal along the St. Lawrence River, and second, the fact that the 
port of Baltimore is the only Atlantic port open to our immediate territory for 
ore handling because of the insistence on the part of the railroads serving Balti- 
more and the insistence on the part of the Baltimore Association of Commerce 
that the rate on iron ore to our territory must be 20 cents per ton higher from 
Philadelphia and 60 cents per ton higher from New York than from Baltimore. 
This case is presently under litigation before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

Next, we must consider the important item of distance of haul. Today the 
Youngstown furnaces receive their ore from Lake Erie ports with an average 
haul of only 63 miles and the road-haul freight rate, very high for such mileage, 
is $1.48 per gross ton. These furnaces could receive Labrador ore on that 
identical haul over the identical railroads specially built for the economical 
transportation of this commodity. If, however, Youngstown must get its Labra- 
dor ore through Montreal, the railroad haul will be about 620 miles, and while 
there is presently no ore rate in effect from Montreal to Youngstown, it will prob- 
ably exceed $3.80. If Youngstown must get its Labrador ore through Baltimore, 
the rail haul will be about 400 miles at a cost of $3.04 per ton plus high trans- 
fer charges at Baltimore. Incidentally, it costs 93 cents per ton to transfer 
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ore at Baltimore from vessel to car as compured with 38 cents at Lake Erie 
ports. If the ore must move from Baltimore, it will have to be hauled over the 
Blue Ridge and the Allegheny Mountains with much more severe grades west 
bound on the trunkline railroads than are negotiated on the eastbound move of 
coal over the same railroads. 

What I have said with respect to the situation of these interior steel mills 
in central territory is even more pronounced with respect to the lake front 
mills, which are located at such ports as Buffalo, Erie, Cleveland, Lorain, Toledo, 
Detroit, and Chicago. I speak here out of the particular knowledge of my own 
company’s operation of a plant in the Chicago district on the Lake Michigan 
waterfront. Simple geography indicates that if such mills are to receive ore 
from North Atlantic ports, the hauls will be vastly more than I have already 
indicated for the interior mills, and I think it may safely be asserted that the 
result will be almost to put these lake front mills, some of them, at least, 
out of business, if they have to depend on other than lake ore. 

I have already mentioned the comparative rates on iron ore and the distances 
hich it will have to be hauled from Montreal and the North Atlantic ports 
s compared with the lower lake ports. From the standpoint of ore I am at a 
ss to understand why the railroads should oppose this St. Lawrence seaway. 

Movements of lake ore from the lower lake ports are practically all by trainload 
and it has long been known in transportation circles as one of the most economi- 
al movements, from a cost standpoint, of any railroad transportation in the 
United States. This ore is handled very efficiently by the railroads at low labor 
costs and at a high unit transportation rate to the territory about which I am 
speaking. On the contrary. the ore cannot be handled as efficiently from Atlantic 
ports because the volume will not be there and the labor for transportation will 
be much greater. Based on this comparative rate situation, in my judgment, 
the railroads can make far more profit out of hauling this Labrador ore from 
the lower lake ports at their present rates over their present facilities than 
they could from hauling it from Montreal or from the North Atlantic ports. 

I would like to review briefly the expansion of the steel industry in the 
past few years. Steel capacity in the United States increased 8,934,800 tons 
during 1952, more than doubling the increase in 1951. The Chicago district 
led the race by constructing 28.48 percent of all new United States facilities. 
The next 4 districts were Philadelphia with 15.01 percent, Cleveland with 9.4 
percent, the West, including the Pacific coast plants with 8.58 percent. The 
great western Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio steel territory, including Pittsburgh, 
Youngstown, Wheeling, and Weirton, accounted for only 8.56 percent of the 
country’s total. 

Why is this? The answer is simple. The other parts of the country where 
steel is produced have access to low-cost water transportation for many of 
their raw materials and we do not. In addition our plants are in a highly 
competitive sales marketing territory for our finished products and we are 
Imost solely dependent on inland surface transportation for those products 
from mill to market outlets. The Youngstown district accounted for only 1.94 
percent of the Nation’s increase in steel capacity last year, the lowest increase 
of any major steel producing district. They gave up their position as third 
district in the United States, being surpassed by the Philadelphia district 
hbeeanuse of the construction of the Fairless plant of the United States Steel 
Corp. on the navigable Delaware River. 

The tendency of steel plants is to expand where low-cost water transportation 
is available for bulk raw materials. The great development of inland water 
ways in the United States has helped our competing districts extensively but 
has been of practically no benefit to our area. As a result our district, produc- 
ing 10 to 11 percent of our country’s steel, is undergoing a slow economic 
strangulation due to high raw material transportation costs and will be in a 
worse economic position as the supply of upper lake ores diminish. 

This great steel district—Pittsburgh, Youngstown, Wheeling—which has long 
been known as the heart of the steel industry in the United States, is badly 
in need of the economic stimulus which will come from the construction of the 
St. Lawrence seaway by providing a water route for Labrador ore. 

When it is realized that iron ore can be transported in Great Lakes and 
ocean vessels at a cost of from 1 to 11% mills per ton-mile as compared with 
from 7 to 25 mills per ton-mile for railroad transportation of iron ore, our 
reason for wanting water transportation through the St. Lawrence seaway to 
replace the present lake transportation from Michigan and Minnesota in prefer- 
ence to rail transportation from Atlantic ports becomes very plain. 
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In conclusion, this great Youngstown steel territory and all of the people in 
it who are dependent on the steel industry for their daily bread, ask Congress 
to provide some way in which the St. Lawrence seaway can be built promptly 
as a joint project. 

The CHairman. I understand that John Edelman, legislative rep- 
resentative of the CIO, is unable to testify today, and he would like 
permission to submit a statement for the record. He may have that 
permission now, and it will be incorporated in the record. 

(The statement submitted by Mr. Edelman follows :) 


STATEMENT ON BEHALF OF THE CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS BY JOHN 
W. EDELMAN, WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE, TEXTILE WorkKERS UNION oO} 
AMERICA+CIO BEFORE THE SENATE FOREIGN RELATIONS CoMMITTEE, APRIL 30 
1953 


The Congress of Industrial Organizations has for years past urged the 
struction of the St. Lawrence seaway and power project 


Over and over again the CIO has denounced the interests opposing the St 
Lawrence Waterway as being utterly mistaken in their view that cheaper and 
easier water transportation, or cheaper electric power would cause even tem 
porary unemployment or impair the vested interests of certain railroads or coal 
mine owners. It is our position that far from hurting the coal or rail industry, 
the development of these unique resources, the waterway and hydro facility 
would help rather than hurt these interests which have fought so stubbor 
against this long-needed improvement. 

The development of the deep-sea waterway, in our view, represents logical 
and inevitable technological progress. We have repeatedly warned that the 
institution or the nation which hinders such advances is courting greater dangers 
than those it attempts to avoid. 

The CIO finds itself unable to give all-out support for the Wiley bill 8S. 589; 
on the other hand, we will not take a dog-in-the-manger attitude toward legis 
lation with which we cannot entirely agree. Our principal criticisms of the 
pending measure are that it is incomplete in respect to navigation and has 
the major defect of leaving out vital safeguards in respect to power. 

We strongly favor participation by the United States with Canada in the 
financing, building, and operation of the seaway and power project. We favor 
the development of navigation facilities from Duluth to Chieago to the Interna- 
tional Rapids on a self-liquidating, toll-paying basis. As we understand 8. 589, 
this legislation does the biggest single part of the whole job and leaves to other 
legislation the deepening of the connecting channels in the upper lakes. Clearly 


} 
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this piecemeal appfoach has its drawbacks. With this important qualificatior 
we must support S. 589 as doing a vital part of a very much needed job 

The power phase of the St. Lawrence project must be coordinated with the 
navigation, if for no other reason than to spread the cost of the total operation 
We must, therefore, urge that S. 589 be amended to include the following 
provisions : 

1. We strongly favor that the Federal Government build and operate the 
hydroelectric plants. Failing that, we insist that, if New York State is delegated 
the authority to construct these plants, the following conditions be met: 

(a) That a fair share of the power generated at the International Rapids 
be allocated to the New England States, and that the Rederal Government 
reserve the right to review the quotas assigned the various States; 

(>) transmission be handled by public agencies; 

(c) local distribution with customary Federal priority to municipally or 
publicly owned plants and to cooperatives; 

(d) that the operating agency be given full authority to bargain col- 
lectively and sign contracts with the freely chosen representatives of its 
employees. 

Although CIO has testified frequently in the past on this topic, we wish to 
restate our basic overall arguments in support of the waterway and power 
project. 

It is our considered view that the seaway is essential for the protection and 
stabilization of industry in the Midwest. We concur with the testimony offered 
by other witnesses that access by water to the new iron-ore fields in Labrador 
is absolutely essential to the safety of the Nation, as well as the interests of 
the industry, and to practically all the communities in which steel is 
manufactured. 
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The farmers in New York State and New England, speaking through their 
electric cooperatives and other organizations, have shown the urgent need for 
idditional supplies of low-cost power for the dairymen and other agriculturists 
in this power-deficit area. 

Wage earners throughout New England have strongly favored the St. Lawrence 
project on the grounds that economic stagnation can only be prevented through- 
out that entire region by providing increased supplies of electric power at costs 


lower than present high-average rates. The amount of electricity that could be 
made available to New England industry from the International Rapids section 
would be only an installment on the amount that is actually required to enable 


the States to revitalize old established industries and attract new manufac 
turing enterprises. The St. Lawrence power project should be a vital first 
step toward the rebuilding of the New England economy. 

It has been abundantly demonstrated that the development is a vital factor 
in building our national defenses. In the broadest sense the public interest re- 
quires that the Government of the United States take this last chance to 
undertake a long overdue development in concert with the Government of 
Canada. 


The Cuarrman. William J. Hull, Ohio Valley Improvement Asso- 
ciation, Inc. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM J. HULL, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT TO THE 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF ASHLAND OIL & REFINING CO., OF 
ASHLAND, KY., APPEARING ON BEHALF OF THE OHIO VALLEY 
IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Mr. Hui. Mr. Chairman, my name is William J. Hull, and I “0 
executive assistant to the chairman of the board of Ashland Oil ¢ 
Refining Co. in Ashland, Ky. I appear here on behalf of the Ohio 
Valley Improve ment Association, Inc., of which I am chairman of the 
legislative committee. 

I have prepared a statement setting forth the views of the Ohio 
Valley Improvement Association in support of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way, and would be very grateful if you would accept it for the record 
and thereby perhaps conserve some of the committee’s time. 


ADVANTAGES TO OHIO VALLEY FROM SEAWAY CONSTRUCTION 


I can summarize very briefly the principal point that is made in our 
statement. It simply records our firm conviction that the industria! 
and economic future of the Ohio Valley region may be seriously im- 
paired unless facilities are constructed to provide low-cost water 
transportation of Quebec-Labrador iron ores into the lower lakes 
region and Ohio Valley for use by the steel mills in the central ter- 
ritory. 

It also points out the dependence of other industry and other forms 
of activity on the steel-mill operations of that area which may be 
seriously threatened if there is not provided an economical means for 
transportation of Quebec-Labrador ore in the area to replace the 
diminishing supplies from the Lake Superior region. 

I have also in the statement brought to the attention of the com- 
mittee what it doubtless already knows, that the President’s Materials 
Policy Commission in its report of last June strongly recommended 
the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway in the interests of the 
national security. 
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I think that substantially summarizes it, Mr. Chairman. I would 
be glad to have you accept the statement that I have already furnished 
to the secretary for the record. 

The Cuaimman. It will be accepted and filed. 

(The prepared statement submitted by Mr. Hull follows:) 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM J, HULL, CHAIRMAN OF THE LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE OF 
THE OHIO VALLEY IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION, INC. 


My name is William J. Hull. My immediate business connection is with 
Ashland Oil & Refining Co., of Ashland, Ky., in which I am executive assistant 
to the chairman of the board. 

I am chairman of the legislative committee of the Ohio Valley Improvement 
Association, Inc. The association is a corporation of the State of Ohio with a 
record of more than a half century of continuing interest in and activity on be- 
half of the development of the Ohio River as an inland waterway and the 
development of the valley territory contiguous to it. The membership of the 
association is made up of persons, firms, corporations, and political entities who 
support its work and program financially. Almost all of the members are lo- 
cated in the Ohio Valley but a few have their principal offices in Cleveland. 

The association is devoted to the improvement of navigation on the river and 
the conservation, control, purification, development and use of these water 
resources. It is governed by a board of trustees elected by the members, and 
I am here on the specific authority of the board in support of the St. Lawrence 
seaway. 

The views of our association in support of the St. Lawrence seaway were 
expressed before this committee by our representatives during its hearings on 
this subject in 1952 (hearings before the Committee on Foreign Relations, U. S. 
Senate, 82d Cong., 2d sess., on S. J. Res. 27 and §. J. Res. 111, pp. 152-155) and 
before the Committee on Public Works of the House of Representatives during 
ts hearings on this subject in 1950 and 1951 (H. Docs. 81-13, pp. 295-307, and 
2-2, pp. 526-533). The committee is respectfully referred to these documents 
for a more extensive presentation of our views. Our statement today will be 
a brief one. Moreover, we have no views to express on the precise questions 
on which the committee has specifically requested comment. Our only interest 
is to emphasize to the committee our firm conviction that the industrial and 
economic future of the Ohio Valley may be seriously impaired unless facilities 
are constructed to provide low cost water transportation of Quebec-Labrador 
inon ores into the lower Lakes region and the Ohio Valley for use by the steel 
mills in that great central territory. 

There appears to be no question that reserves of high-grade, low-cost ores 
in the Lake Superior region which provides more than 80 percent of the iron ore 
for the steel mills in the central territory, are likely to apporach exhaustion 
during the next 25 years. It seems to be agreed also that the steel industry 
in the United States is becoming more and more dependent upon deposits of low 
grade ores around Lake Superior and upon imports from Canada and overseas 
sources for its future ore supply. 

It is true that low grade ores in the form of taconite are plentiful in the Lake 
Superior region. They must be treated, however, and a substantial investment 
in beneficiating plants will be required before they are available on a sufficient 
scale to replace the high grade ores now mainly relied upon. Moreover, the 
weight of expert opinion is that while low grade ores in the Lake Superior region 
may eventually offset the decrease in production from high grade reserves in 
that area, leaving the output of the region at approximately 90 million tons 
per annum as at present, additional supplies of ores required to meet increasing 
consumption can only be achieved through larger imports. 

It is well known that the ores in the Labrador-Quebee area compare favorably 
in quality and mining costs with the high grade ores of the Lake Superior region 

and are believed to be present in volumes sufficient to permit production of 20 
to 40 million tons a year for many years to come. They can be transported by 
low cost water means from Seven Islands on the St. Lawrence to the east coast 
mills, but movement of the volumes likely to be needed to the Middle West would 
under present conditions involve excessive costs. The cheapest route from 
Labrador to the central territory is by way of the St. Lawrence River to the 
lower lake ports. But not more than 6 to 8 million tons of ore a year can now 
be transported over the 14-foot channel that now parallels the International 
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Rapids. This movement involves transfer from 25,000 ton ships to 2,500 ton 
canal boats at Montreal and reloading onto lake freighters above the locks. 
The alternatives to this route are uneconomic. They include shipment of ore by 
water to Montreal and thence by rail some 700 miles to Pittsburgh and even 
farther to other points of consumption, such as Wheeling, Weirton, Youngstown 
and Canton. Another means would be an ocean voyage to Philadelphia or Balti- 
more with a rail haul inland. It appears that at existing freight rates delivery 
by either of these routes to mills north and west of Pittsburgh would be even 
more costly than shipment through the bottleneck of the present system of locks. 

The proposed seaway which would reduce the cost of the presently available 
all-water route by more than 25 percent and would permit shipments at the rate 
of from 24 to 32 millon tons of ore a year, provides the only feasible solution for 
the Middle West’s ore-supply problem. Failure to provide a solution will almost 
certainly result in a sharp relative decline of steel-mill operations in that area 
as operations are gradually shifted to areas more favorably located in reference 
to foreign ore sources. The economic cost of such a shift would be enormous in 
itself, without regard to the almost incalculable cost of the resulting impairment 
of dependent and related industrial and business activity throughout the Middle 
West. 

The basie economics of the problem are well stated in the article entitled “The 
Technology of Iron Ore” by B. D. Thomas of the Battelle Memorial Institute, 
incorporated in the fourth volume of the Report of the President’s Materials 
Policy Commission, issued in June 1952, at pages 43 and 44: 

“The central area of the steel industry of the United States produces 80 percent 
of the pig iron in the country. The ore supply for this geographically isolated 
area is consequently the most important single factor in the iron-ore industry. 
The replacement cost of the blast furnaces, coke plants, steel mills, and auxiliary 
installations associated with this vast steel-producing entity would probably be 
in excess of $20 billion. The dependent industries and the related human activi 
ties which stem in large measure from the steel industry account for a very 
sizable part of the total wealth and economic power of the country. 

“Rebuilding this enormous industry to accommodate it to a changing pattern 
of ore supply would seem to be a far more complex undertaking than to build 
the concentrating plants and transportation systems involved in assuring a con 
tinuing supply of ore to an already existing industry. Capital expenditures for 
beneficiating Lake Superior taconites, and for the mining development and trans- 
portation system for Quebec-Labrador ores, including the St. Lawrence seaway, 
and for the transportation and development costs of foreign ores, principally 
Venezuelan, may total $5 billion in the next 25 years. In that time, the steel 
industry of the United States will consume 4 billion tons of iron ore to produce 
ingots worth $200 billion. This sum would appear to justify the capital outlay 
required.” 

The case of the petroleum industry may serve as a graphic illustration of 
the dependence of industrial activity in the Ohio Valley and indeed throughout 
the Middle West, upon a high level of steel production in the central territory. 
In the area between the Mississippi River and the Allegheny Mountains there 
are petroleum refineries with a capacity of more than 1,500,000 barrels of crude 
oil a day. Almost 15 percent or 225,000 barrels a day of the output of these 
refineries is residual fuel oil for which the principal customers are the stcel 
mills. The oil industry in this territory has already during the past year been 
confronted with a serious problem of residual fuel oil surpluses resulting in 
part from the steel strike and in part from a slowing down in the rate of 
growth of the steel industry in the Youngstown-Pittsburgh districts. It will 
be obvious, of course, in a joint product industry, such as the oil industry, that 
surpluses of one product can impair the total operation even though demand 
for the other products may be unsatisfied. If, because of lack of adequate, eco- 
nomical transportation for its ore supplies to the central territory, the steel 
industry begins a costly relocation program, expanding its facilities, based 
on imported ores, on the Eastern Seaboard and permits operations in the central 
territory gradually to be reduced, the consequences for the petroleum industry 
in the Middle West will be particularly severe. Thus, even though residual 
fuel oil output is reduced to an absolute minimum the market may decline 
to such a level that burdensome fuel oil surpluses will force curtailment of 
total output, with attendant shortages of gasoline or diesel fuel. This is, of 
course, only one, although a very important, illustration of the economic im- 
peratives for construction of the St. Lawrence seaway. 
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The committee is doubtless thoroughly familiar with the Report of the 
President’s Materials Policy Commission issued last June. I have already 
referred to a special article in the report. he official position of the cominis- 
sion on the seaway project, of course, represents months of careful study and 
onsultation with outstanding experts. I take the liberty of concluding my 
statement with the following quotations from volume IL of the report: 

“The dwindling reserves of high-grade open-pit iron ore in the Lake Superior 
region must be supplemented by ore from other sources. The beneficiation of 
taconite should be given continued encouragement through accelerated amorti- 
zation of facilities for tax purposes. There should be further exploration for 
other nearby sources of supply.” (P. 11.) 

“The national security demands that ore should continue to move from 
the Lake Superior region in time of war. It is equally essential that increasing 
demands be met and probable losses of overseas supplies offset by safe and 
speedy deliveries from Labrador. The Government should give serious con- 
sideration to the construction of facilities to bypass the locks at Sault Ste. 
Marie. Congress should make provision for the completion of the St. Lawrence 
seaway” (p. 11). 

“A great security reserve is afforded, however, by the extensive deposits that 
are now being developed in Labrador. Output from this area, when it is in 
production, can quickly be doubled or tripled by adding manpower, shovels, 
trucks, and rolling stock. But present facilities are inadequate to assure the 
safe delivery of large quantities of ore. Whatever route is used in wartime, 
substantial investment in new facilities will be needed. 

“If ore is to be carried over 1,500 miles of open water to coastal ports, loaded 
into cars, and hauled inland by rail, it will be necessary to build a standby 
fleet large enough to move .the added cargoes and to replace the carriers that 
will be sunk, to provide naval vessels for convoy duty, to construct additional 
port facilities, and to insure an ample supply of hopper cars. If shipments are 
to move south from Montreal by rail, it will be necessary to invest large sums 
in the construction of loading docks, in the improvement of railways, and in 
the provision of rolling stock. The first of these routes would still be hazardous ; 
both would involve an undue cost. 

“A safer route, and a less expensive one, could be afforded by the completion 
of the St. Lawrence seaway. Cargoes could be more readily defended against 
submarines in the river than in the open sea. The locks in the canals, like 
those at Sault Ste. Marie, would be vulnerable to attack. But there would 
be greater security in two routes than in one. Aside from its contribution 
to peacetime navigation and power supply, the strategic aspects of the St. 
Lawrence development are such as to make its completion imperative” 
(Dp, 20). 

Appended as exhibits A and B, respectively, are: (1) a map illustrating the 
ore supply and transportation problems discussed here, reproduced from volume 
II, page 11 of the Commission’s report, and (2) table showing projected iron ore 
sources for United States steel-producing areas, reproduced from B. D. Thomas’ 
article, The Technology of Iron Ore, at page 40 of volume IV of the Commission’s 
report. 

The Ohio Valley Improvement Association respectively urges this committee 
to report favorably on the bills now pending before it which would permit 
the construction of the seaway. 

We are deeply grateful for the courtesy of the committee in permitting us 
to express our views on this vitally important matter. 
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Exner B 


TABLE 1.—Projected iron ore sources for United States steel-producing areas 






| Potential annual supply in thousands of long t 
el { uC ea 
Central Easter Western | Southern Gulf otal 
1950-55 
1. Lake Superior—direct and concentrate 75, 000 5, 000 80, 000. 
Lake Superior—taconite concentrate 5, 000 5, 000 
Southern ores 8, 000 8, 000 
4. Adirondack ores 5, 000 1, 000 6. 000 
5. Fastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey 3, 000 3, 000 
Western ores 3, 000 3, 000 
7. Labrador-Quebec 5, 000 5, 000 10, 000 
&. Venezuela 1, 000 1, 000 1, 000 1, 000 4. 000 
9. Other South American 3, 000 2, 000 5, 000 
10. Other foreign 5. 000 5, 000 1. 000 2 000 13, 000 
Total . 4 95, 000 23. 000 7, 000 11, 000 1. 000 137, 000 
1955-65 
1. Lake Superior—direct and concentrate 60, 000 5, 000 65, 000 
2. Lake Superior—taconite concentrates 15, 000 15, 000 
. Southern ores 10, 000 10. 000 
4. Adirondack ores 5, 000 5, 000 
5. Fastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey 5, 000 5, 000 
6. Western ores 5, 000 5, 000 
7 Labrador-Quebec 10, 000 10, 000 20, 000 
8. Venezuela 5, 000 5, 000 5, 000 5, 000 5. 000 25, 000 
9. Other South American ‘A 5, 000 5, 000 
10. Other foreign 5, 000 5, 000 1, 000 2, 000 1, 000 14, 000 
Total 100, 000 5, 000 11. 000 17. 000 6. 000 1469, 000 
1965-75 
1. Lake Superior—direct and concentrate 50, 000 50, 000 
2. Lake Superior—taconite concentrates 20, 000 20, 000 
3. Southern ores 10, 000 10, 000 
4. Adirondack ores 5, 000 5, 000 
5 tern Pennsylvania, New Jersey 5, 000 8, 000 13, 000 
6. V ern ore , 000 5, 000 
7. Labrador Que bee 20, 000 20, 000 40, 000 
8. Venezuela 10, 000 10, 000 5, 000 7, 000 8, 000 40, 000 
9. Other South American 1, 000 5, 000 :, 000 9, 000 
10. Other foreign 5, 000 5, 000 1, 000 2, 000 1, 000 14, 000 
Total 116, 000 48, 000 14, 000 19, 000 9, 000 211, 000 


ATTITUDE ON POWER PROJECT AND CONNECTING CHANNELS 


The Cuarrman. In the event this committee should report favor- 
ably on the construction of power works and the deepening of the 
connecting channels, would you or your organization, favor the enact- 
ment into law of such a bill as the W iley bill? 

Mr. Huw. Mr. Chairman, we are heartily in favor of the construc- 
tion of the St. Lawrence seaway. We have given no consideration 
to the question of construction of the power project which is turned 
over to the State of New York by your bill, nor have we given con- 
sideration to the matter of improving the waterways leading from 
Lake Superior into the lower lakes. 

The Cuatrman. You have answered my question then. If the so- 
called Wiley bill wereto come out in substantially the present 
form, you and the people represent would be in favor of it? 

Mr. Hutz. We most certainly would, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Houuz. Thank you, sir. 
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The Carman. Wallace J. Campbell, director of the Cooperative 
~ ague of the United States of America. Tell us about yourself, Mr. 
Campbell, and your organization. 


STATEMENT OF WALLACE J. CAMPBELL, DIRECTOR OF THE WASH- 
INGTON OFFICE OF THE COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 


Mr. Campsetu. My name is Wallace J. Campbell. I am Director 
of the Washington office of the Cooperative League of the United 
States of America. The league is a business association and educa- 
tional agency, whose members number nearly 2 million American 
families and consist of 13 regional and national cooperative associa- 
tions and 2 mutual insurance companies. About three-quarters of 
the member families in the Cooperative League are rural people and 
farmers, and the other quarter are people living in cities. These 
figures do not include members of credit unions or rural electric co- 
operatives, although both their national associations are affiliated with 
the league. The credit union membership is nearly 6 million, and 
rural electric membership is today about 3.5 million 

The Cuarrman. What is the total amount / 

Mr. Campseiyt. Well, there are about 10 million members of various 
types of cooperatives, eliminating the duplication in memberships. 

Many of them, as you know, Senator, are in your own home State 
and in Minnesota, Iowa, Indiana, the places which are vitally affected 
by your proposed legislation. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, you plan to speak as the voice for 
these people on this subjec t? 

Mr. Campsetut. The vice president of the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association will testify this afternoon if there is time. 
The credit unions have not taken a position on this matter. We are 
speaking directly for the 2 million dues-paying members of the 
Cooper ative League. 

The CHatrMan. You may proceed. 


SUPPORT OF COOPERATIVES FOR SEAWAY PROJECT 


Mr. Campreti. The Cooperative League has for many years sup- 
ported the proposal for the creation of a St. Lawrence seaway. This 
support on the part of the league has been supplemented by many reso- 
lutions adopted by regional cooperative associations, particularly 
those in the areas which would find most immediate benefit from this 
great, new seaway. They include the cooperatives in the Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, and Michigan areas together with those in the Central 
States who could find great value in an inland seaport for shipment of 
farm products oversea 

We believe the St. Saweesite seaway as proposed in the Wiley bill 
would be in the public interest and is essential for the welfare and 
safety of the United States. 

As you may know, our position in previous years has been in sup- 
port of a complete package proposal which called not only for the 
construction of the seaway itself, but the deepening of the connecting 
links, making deep-water shipping available as far as the tip of Lake 
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Superior, and also Federal construction of the power projects at the 
International Rapids section. 

We earnestly hope that the passage of the bill in the form in which 
it is before you will not delay the deepening of the channels between 
he Great Lakes as we feel it is just as essential to carry the seaway 
through to the Midwest as it is to make it connect Detroit with the 
Atlantic. 

SUPPORT FOR POWER PROJECT 


Our other concern in the more limited bill which you have before you 
is that construction of a power project, which is not provided for in 
this legislation, should still go forward, and that the policy under 
which it is operated will provide ample protection of the consumer 
interest. 

We believe it is in the national interest that the power project be re- 
quired to follow the same policy on distribution of power as has been 
Federal power policy for many years. In other words, we believe 
the power produced should be made available to municipalities and 
rural electric cooperatives on a priority basis in order that the con- 
sumers may benefit from nonprofit distribution of power where facil- 
ties are available for such distribution. 

The rural electric cooperatives have performed a tremendous serv- 
ice for American agriculture by making power available in areas not 
previously served and at rates which stimulated greater agricultural 
production as well as raising the standard of living for the American 
farm family. We hope this will not be lost in the proposed develop- 
ment. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE ASPECTS OF SEAWAY 


As our executive director, Jerry Voorhis, pointed out when he 
testified before your committee last year: 


First, we believe this project is of vital importance to national defense in what 
will probably be a long period of defense mobilization. New practical sources of 
ron ore are already needed and will become more and more necessary each 
year. Such sources exist in Labrador. They could be readily transported and 
delivered to existing centers of steel production through the St. Lawrence Wa- 
terway, far more cheaply and with less expenditure of critical materials than 
ean be done in any other way. Moreover, the St. Lawrence project would make 
ossible the full construction of oceangoing ships at Great Lakes shipyards in 
closest possible proximity to the steel centers of the country. It is hardly nec- 
essary to underscore the importance of this factor to our national defense. We 
cannot afford not to construct the St. Lawrence project, from the standpoint of 
national defense. 

SEAWAY AS TRANSPORTATION ROUTE 


Second, we believe this project should be constructed because it would in effect 
extend our Atlantic coastline clear into the heart of the continent. Chicago, 
Duluth, Detroit, Cleveland, Milwaukee would be ocean ports. It is almost 
impossible to conceive a great Nation deciding to seal off a great 4,300-mile 
coastline and a waterway to the interior of a whole continent, rather than open- 
ing up such a waterway and coastline. It would be almost as reasonable for 
the nations of the Mediterranean area to block the Straits of Gibraltar. The 
St. Lawrence project will, we are informed, reduce transportation charges on 
wheat shipped to the east coast or overseas, by between 5 and 10 cents a bushel 
with corresponding savings on other farm products. This will be a saving in 
cost to our Government on any foodstuffs which it must transport. It will 
give our farmers a far better, more direct, and cheaper access to the markets 
of the world—and to the hungry people of the world which from our point of 
view is certainly of at least equal importance. The project would greatly reduce 
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transportation costs to our east coast and to other parts of the world for the 
great Canadian oil pool in Alberta, which may in the course of the next few 
years prove one of the world’s most important sources of petroleum, And the 
St. Lawrence project would bring oceangoing transportation to the very gates 
of the most highly industralized porticns of the United States. No nation on 
earth—not even the wealthy and powerful United States—can afford to neglect 
an opportunity of this kind, 


NEED FOR COOPERATION WITH CANADA 


Third, we believe the St. Lawrence project should be a joint project of the 
United States and Canada, and that unless Congress acts promptly the chance 
for such joint action with our northern neighbor will be forever lost. If Canada 
proceeds by herself, as she is determined to do, the United States will have 
given up control over a vital waterway—the first time in history so far as we 
are aware that a great nation has done such a thing. We know of no time 
that any great nation has ever given up the possibility of a waterway of this 
kind. 

The United States would then pay its full share, at least, of the cost of the 
project in tolls if Canada built the project. But it would bave no control over 
the facilities. What is perhaps even more serious, however, would be the 
rejection of an opportunity to bind more closely together the two great nations 
of North America. In times like these such a rejection is not only shortsighted 
but inexcusable. 

There are other reasons that could be given. But the record is already 
replete with them, and they need not be labored. 

This is not a political issue, nor a sectional one, nor a special-interest one 
It is a national issue of profound significance. We find it hard to believe that 
Congress will hesitate to pass the necessary legislation for the St. Lawrence 
seaway. 


It has been a pleasure to have an opportunity to testify in behalf 
of your bill, Senator, and we appreciate it. 
The Cuamman. That is a fine statement and we congratulate you 


on it. Now I understand your position to be in favor of the bill 
that I and 16 others are sponsoring. 

Mr. Campsetn. That is right. 

The CuatrmMan. You are in favor of the Joint Commission grant 
ing the license for the construction of the dams; you feel that, after 
the dams are constructed, the Federal Power Commission should then 
have the control and determine the method and distribution for its 


use. 

Mr. Camppeti. And that those should be on the present policy 
established in power distribution providing that municipalities and 
rural-electric cooperatives have a prior advantage in the access to 
that power. 

The CuarmmaNn. That is Federal Power Commission policy now. 

Mr. Campse.y. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, sir. Any questions, Sen- 
ator Green ? 

Senator GREEN. No questions. 

The Cuarmman. We will hear next from representatives of the 
National Rural Electric Cooperative Association. 


STATEMENT OF W. GORDON LOVELESS, VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Lovetess. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is Gordon 
Loveless, of East Montpelier, Vt., and I am vice president of the Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative Association. I am president of 
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my local electric cooperative in East Montpelier and L am director 
of personnel for the State of Vermont. 

| have with me today in this room some men from the State of 
New York who are very much interested in the hearing on this par 
ticular legislation. Mr. Robert Donovan of Delhi, N. Y¥., Mr. Gor- 
don Margeson of Bath, N. Y., Mr. eee Hedman of Jefferson, N. Y., 
Mr. Blaine Stockton of Bouckville, N. Y¥., and Mr. David Brown, who 
was here from Oneonta, N. Y., but was forced to return and could not 
e here. 

Now, these gentlemen have statements which, because of the time 
pressure, they are not asking for permission to give verbally but would 
like to have them filed with your committee as an expression of 
opinion from the people in the electric cooperatives in the State of 
New York. 

Mr. Donovan is also president of the Northeastern Association of 
Electric Cooperatives, which include those in New England, and with 
your permission, sir, they would like to file statements with your 
committee. 

The CHarrmMan. Can I have copies of them to see how long they 
are? I assume that they agree with your own position ? 

Mr. Lovecess. Yes, sir. 

The CHairman. It might be interesting to find out just how many 
members you represent in the Rural Electric Cooperative Association. 


MEMBERSHIP OF NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Love.ess. Gentlemen, as vice president of the National Rural 
Klectric Cooperative Association, the latest total that I have is a total 
of 930 electric cooperatives located in 43 States and some in Alaska. 
The actual number of family members is 3,402,645. That is the lat- 
est figure that I have. 

The Cuatrrman. When you speak of family members, you mean 
members in the family ¢ 

Mr. Loveress. No. That means individual farm or rural residents 
who are members of the 930 electric cooperatives. 

The CuHatrman. That would take in the children and wives? 

Mr. Lovexess. No, sir. 

The CHatkMaAn. That is what I wanted to know. 

Mr. Loveress. That is individual farm members. 

The CxHarrMan. Just individual farm families? 

Mr. Love.ess. That is correct, sir. 

The CHairman. How many do you estimate? You actually serve 
probably close to 6 million ¢ 

Mr. Lovetess. I don’t know what the average size of a family is 

The CuatrMan. How many are in your family? 

Mr. Loveiess. Yes, I have five in my family. 

The CHarrmMan. Well, multiply it: How are your mathematics? 

Mr. Lovetess. Well, it would be more than 6 million if you took 
an average of 4. It would be then something like 12 million indi- 
vidual persons. 

The CuarrMan. Go ahead with your statement. How many state- 
ments have you handed to me? 

Mr. Lovetess. There are six statements there altogether, sir. 
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The Cuamman. They are all representative of different organi- 
zations? 

Mr. Lovetess. They are all members of different organizations. 
They are all representing the National Electric Rural Cooperative 
Association. 

The Cuarrman. All right, they will go into the record. 

(The statements above referred to are as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Davin Brown, New York STATE DIRECTOR ON THE BOARD OF THE 
NATIONAL RurAL ELecrric CoOPpERATIVE ASSOCIATION AND PRESIDENT OF THE 
Orseco Evecrric Cooperative, HArRTWICK, N. Y. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is David Brown. 
I am New York State director on the national board of the National Rural 
Plectric Cooperative Association, president of the Otsego Electric Cooperative, 
Hartwick, N. Y., and committeeman of the Otsego County Farm Bureau. 

In your study of the development of the St. Lawrence seaway project, as 
provided under the Wiley bill, may I present the position of over 4,000 farmers 
of the 5 New York State cooperatives. 

I. We believe the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway is of national 
importance, but that development of the seaway and hydroelectric power project 
as a dual-purpose unit is far more efficient and of the greatest concern to north- 
eastern country. 

iI. Our farmers must compete in the production of food with the farmers in 
41 States of the Nation whose kilowatt-hour cost is lower to the farmers. 

III. As this development can supply less than one-fifth of the additional gen- 
erating capacity which will be required in this market area by 1960, it is of vital 
importance that a fair and equitable distribution of the power be made to all 
classes of consumers. 

IV. Proper safeguards must be established by the Federal Power Commission 
in its license to the New York Power Authority for the fair distribution to the 
rural cooperatives, the municipal bodies, and public agencies as now recognized 
and established by Federal statutes. 

V. At present over 254 mills for each kilowatt-hour is added to our farmers’ 
electric bills because the current they purchase is coal generated. 

Unless the law provides preference in the marketing of power from this public- 
power development for cooperatives and public bodies, there will be no financial 
benefit to the northeastern farmers. 


STATEMENT OF BLAINE STOCKTON, MANAGER OF THE ONEIDA-MADISON ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE, BOUCKVILLE, N. Y. 


Gentlemen of the committee, I, Blaine Stockton, am the manager of the Oneida- 
Madison Electric Cooperative located at Bouckville, N. Y. This is in the great 
central New York dairying and farming area which supplies a great abundance 
of food to the Northeast United States. This is accomplished to a great degree 
by electrical power. 

The aim of our electric cooperatives is to make electric service available to 
rural areas at the lowest cost possible consistent with sound business manage- 
ment. This is also the aim of 13 other electrie cooperatives located in the 
Northeast area of the United States. This cost to our consumer members can 
be reduced considerably by lower wholesale rates. 

We firmly believe and insist that the electric cooperatives shall have the benefit 
of cheaper electric power and that the benefits of hydropower developed with 
public funds should not accrue solely to the private utilities. 

Therefore, I appeal to you in the interest of the 14 electric cooperatives oper- 
ating in the Northeast area to have the Wiley bill, S. 589, amended so as to give 
the electric cooperatives preference in the distribution of electric power which 
will be generated by this power project which should be built in conjunction 
with the St. Lawrence seaway. 

All of the electric cooperatives in the Northeast are comparatively small 
electric distribution systems. They are all serving sparsely settled and, on the 
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whole, marginal agricultural areas. Therefore, they do not have the financial 
resources to build transmission lines to the dam to receive the hydropower which 
will be developed at the St. Lawrence site. If S. 589 is reported without amend- 
nents the only way we will be able to receive any of this St. Lawrence power 
will be if the commercial power companies see fit to transmit it to us and then 
it will be at a price they feel we can afford to pay. 

This will leave us in the same situation we are now in. That is, we are pay- 
ing one of the highest wholesale rates for our power in the Nation. Every year 
we purchase more and more wholesale power from our private suppliers, but 
the cost continues to increase. The cost we pay for our wholesale power is 
about one-third of our operating expenses. Therefore, if this cost could be 
reduced we could immediately reduce our retail rates considerably and thus the 
farmer could make full use of the service his cooperative provides. These 
cheaper retail rates will not only enable him to meet increasing labor shortages, 
but also will alleviate the present price situation most dairy farmers find them- 
selves in. The only way I feel the cooperatives can obtain their share of this 
power developed with public funds, at the same price as the larger utilities, is 
to amend S. 589 so as to provide preference in the marketing of power for the 
cooperatives and public bodies. 

I respectfully request that the subcommittee consider this and assure the full 
utilization of these resources which belong to the people for all of the people. 


STATEMENT oF Harry HepMAN, VICE PRESIDENT OF THE DELAWARE COUNTY 
ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, DELHI, N. Y. 


Gentlemen of the committee, my name is Harry Hedman. I am vice president 
of the Delaware County Electric Cooperative, Delhi, N. Y., and a member of 
the Delaware County Farm Bureau. 

The members of the Delaware County Electric Cooperative elected me to 
serve as a director of their cooperative for 8 consecutive years. I serve as vice 
president of their board without salary, and my only interest is in protecting 
our cooperative and working to the end that our members get the best possible 
service at the lowest possible cost. 

Our rate per kilowatt-hour is over 11 mills and this is disturbing when I see 
the Administrator of REA report that the national average cost per kilowatt- 
hour for the rural electric cooperatives is only about 8 mills. 

In talking with my neighbors I find that many of them are reluctant to add 
new equipment because of the high electric rates. 

This is a startling fact here in the Northeast where the power potential of 
the St. Lawrence is going to waste. 

Just building the power project won’t solve all the problems. If the benefits 
of low-cost power are to be realized by the consumer, then it will be necessary to 
see that no middlemen fill their pockets with profits. It will also be necessary 
that everyone, private companies, municipalities, and cooperatives be given a 
fair share of this power. 

I see no reason why interchange agreements can’t be made that would enable 
us to enter into wheeling agreements and use the existing facilities for trans- 
mitting the power. 

We are not, or have we ever been, interested in taking power company cus- 
tomers. We only want to serve our members and serve them well at the lowest 
possible rate per kilowatt. 

We ask that you gentlemen make amendments to S. 589, which would specify 
that any license issued by the Federal Power Commission for construction of 
the project require that cooperatives and public bodies be given access to a fair 
share of this power at a price they can afford to pay. 

We believe, that unless such safeguards are placed in the license that will 
make a fair share of the power available to the cooperatives and municipals, 
the private power interests will retain a monopolistic hold on the power in the 
State of New York and the price fixing that could result would be a serious threat 
to our private enterprise system. 


32543—53——-13 
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STATEMENT OF Gorvon M. Mararson, MANAGER, STEUBEN RuRAL BLEcrrRic 
L 


CoopeRratTIVE, Fc., Batu, N. Y. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is Gordon M, Margeson, I am manager 
of the Steuben Rural Electric Cooperative, Inc., of Bath, N. Y., and secretary 
of the New York State Rural Flectric Cooperative Association 

In the interest of our members, we respectfully request that the subcommittee 
make amendments to S. 589, which would specify that the project be constructed 
and operated by the Federal Government, and the power be distributed with 
preference being given to cooperatives and public bodies 

If you do not see fit to amend the bill to provide Federal construction, a second 
desirable method of amendment could require that any license issued by the 
Federal Power Commission for construction of the project, would specify that 
cooperatives and public bodies be granted preference in the marketing of power. 

The Steuben Rural Electric Cooperative, Inc., which I represent, is a coopera 
tive organization supplying electricity to over 1,300 rural families. 

Just a few short years ago, with the organization of the cooperative and the 
building of lines, these rural people were elevated from the dark days of the 
kerosene lanterns and lamps to the better standard of living made possible by 
electricity. 

These people soon found that farm work could be made lighter and more 
efficient, and production could be increased by replacing manpower with electric 
power. However the electric rates in the Northeast are abnormally high, and a 
lot of farmers just couldn't utilize electricity for all of the jobs they wanted to 
and still compete with farms in other sections of the country enjoying a much 
lower rate per kilowatt-hour. 

If the wholesale price of electricity per kilowatt-hour would be lowered to 
what it is in some sections of the country, consumption would increase to the 
extent that present generating facilities would soon become inadequate. 

Private power companies in New York State are guaranteed, by the public 
service commission, ample return on their investment after all expenses. These 
expenses include donations, contributions, etc., to various publicity organizations 
engaged, apparently, in a campaign to force the generation and distribution of 
electric energy into the hands of private power interests exclusively. 

This type of expense has no bearing as a manufacturing cost on the generation, 
distribution, and sale of electric energy. 

If, after these expenses are taken out, the private power interests of New York 
State do not have ample return on their investment, they ask the public service 
commission for another rate increase. Thus the consumer of electricity is pay- 
ing for this campaign by paying excessive and unnecessarily high rates. 

We buy our wholesale power from the New York State Electric & Gas Corp. 
In 1952 we purchased 3,744,524 kilowatt-hours at an average cost of $0.01139 per 
kilowatt-hour. 

We own our substations, and must locate them within 300 feet of their trans- 
mission lines. 

The power that could be generated by the St. Lawrence project would be a 
wonderful thing for the Northeast. However, unless a watchful eye is kept, the 
consumers themselves will receive little benefit of this low-cost power. Under 
the present setup, cooperatives and municipals would still be at the merey of 
the private companies for their wholesale power. 

As we are a nonprofit organization, and it is fair to assume that our opera- 
tional and maintenance cost will remain nearly the same, we would be able to 
pass the benefits of cheaper power directly on to our members by a retail rate 
decrease. 





STATEMENT OF RoBert N. DONOVAN, MANAGER OF THE DELAWARE COUNTY ELECTRIC 
CooPERATIVE, DELHI, N. Y. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Robert N. Dono- 
van. I am manager of the Delaware County Electric Cooperative, Inc., at 
Delhi, N. Y., and I am president of the Northeastern Association of Electric 
Cooperatives having as members 15 rural electric systems in New York and New 
England. 

The cooperative and the association I represent have long favored the con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence seaway and power project. We have appeared at 
previous hearings favoring United States participation with Canada in both 
the seaway.and power projects. Although the bill under consideration is con- 
siderably different from previous bills, we urge its approval after the addition 
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provisions to safeguard the public interest in the distribution of St. Lawrence 
vel 
if this committee finds it preferable that the State of New York build the 
wer dams and power works, we urge that this subcommittee Insert sateguar:ts 
the bill to assure that the State of New York observe United States policy 
rezard to allocating power to consumer-owned electric systems The Con 
ess has been interested for many years in seeing that the cooperatively and 
nicipally owned electric systems have the right of first use of power trom 
public projects. The State of New York, according to its recent testimony 


fore the Federal Power Commission, has no intention of following this policy 
rhe present plan of the State, as presenied by its spokesmen before the 
rederal Power Commission this year, and verified in cross eXamination, calls 


or allocation of the power to consumer-owned and stockholder-owned electric 
systems on a prorata basis, dependent upon the amount of domestic and rural 
v sumption. ‘his plan does not consider the difference between consumer 
nd stockholder use of a public resource It does not consider that the con- 
sumers of some utilities now enjoy the benefits of power from public resources, 
It does not consider that cooperatively served consumers have no power generat 
ing plants, pay the highest rates in the State, and have perhaps the greatest need 
for low-cost power to serve the sparsely settled areas 

In the State of New York there are wide differences in electric rates to do 
mestic and rural consumers. This spread is shown on table A, included here- 
vit! Statewide average rates are among the highest in the country, even 
though in some areas, such as near Buffalo, rates to consumers are favorable 
The private company serving the Buffalo area is receiving some 450,000 kilo- 
watts of possibly the cheapest power in the world from the publie waters at 
Niagara Falls. In areas served by the farmers’ cooperatives, the ultimate 
consumers receive no noticeable benefit from, existing low-cost hydropower 
and are required to pay rates that tend to discourage additional use of elec- 
tricity. Cooperative rates are about double the amount of the Buffalo area 
rate 

If the New York plan for prorata power allocation causes rate reductions 
to domestic and rural consumers, the results will show greater proportionate 
savings to those now having the lowest rates; these favored rates are effective 
in the more densely populated areas and near hydroelectric developments. A 
10-cent reduction, if that much is possible, to a cooperatively served consumer 
now paying $7 for 100 kilowatt-hours is not as fair a reduction compared with 
10 cents to a consumer now paying $2.78 to a private company for the same 
amount of power. 

The cooperatives are in areas of the State that the private companies found 
uneconomical to serve. Rates to consumers are high because of high-cost power 
purchased from unfriendly utilities, the great distance between farms, and the 
limited extent of their service territories. Largely for these reasons it has 
been the policy of Congress to assist farm people to get good electric service 
in such areas through loans for power facilities and through the right of first 
use of power from public projects. We hope Congress will continue this prac 
tice. We think Congress would want the Federal Power Commission to respect 
ts long established policy in allocating public power. 

We respectfully urge that this committee approve with modifications the 
hill now being considered. It is our hope that this bill will be amended to pro- 
vide for preference for marketing the power to cooperatives and public bodies 
and the distribution of a share of the power to adjoining States 








TABLE A.—Domestic consumer retail rates in various places in New York State 
compared with rates of Delaware County Electric Cooperative, Inc. 


j j j } 
: 





| Delaware 
| Buffalo Rochester | Binghamton} New York | : ee 
ectric 
Cooperative 
; = ‘ 
> Kilowatt-hours used: 
f 4) 1, 48 2. 1 2. 24 2. 06 4.00 
100_. 2. 78 4.30 4.44 7.00 
250... 5. 03 7. 27 7. 45 7.85 11,12 
500 8. 78 10. 45 12. 70 13.13 16. 75 
t ; cio J 
: , NOTE.—Buffalo, Rochester, and New York rates are taken from Federal Power Commission report, 
ij Typical Residential Electric Bills, 1952. Binghamton charges reflect increased rates in 1952, not shown in 
= the FPC report. Cooperative rates have been in effect since 1950 
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RESOLUTION OF THE NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIFICATION COOPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Lovetess. Our association policy is determined by elected vot- 
ing delegates from individual cooperatives and power districts at an 
annual meeting usually attended by over 4,000 members. Our people 
have unanimously endorsed resolutions in support of the full develop- 
ment of the St. Lawrence seaway and power project through joint 
construction by the Governments of the United States and Canada. 
At our latest meeting in San Francisco, over 4,000 members attended 
that national meeting, of which some 800 were voting delegates, and 
they have unanimously endorsed resolutions in support of the wes 
development of the St. Lawrence seaway and power project for 
number of years. The latest reaffirmation of this position is cont: heed 
in the following resolution which was we at our latest annual 
meeting held as I said, in San Francisco, Calif., on January 29, 1953. 

Whereas the NRECA, at its 10th annual meeting in 1952 did request the Con- 
gress of the United States to enact legislation for the development of the St. 
Lawrence seaway, in cooperation with the Canadian Government, and in ac- 
cordance with the NRECA’s statement of policy on the development of such 
resources; and 

Whereas the Congress has not enacted such legislation, and the Canadian 
Government now proposed to construct and operate the seaway by itself, and 
the Power Authority of the State of New York is requesting the right to con- 
struct and operate the power facilities on the American side: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That we do hereby reaffirm our position in support of the joint con- 
struction and operation of the St. Lawrence seaway by the Governments of the 
United States and Canada and of the construction and operation of the power 
facilities on the American side in accordance with the established policy of 
NRECA relating to such public power developments as set forth in the attached 
statement of NRECA on Federal power policy. 

That statement is attached to my memorandum, and in brief it is 
in support of preference for the first users of electricity developed at 

public project, as has been customary under our Federal power 
oTne for many. years, with preference to cooperatives and public 
bodies. 

REASONS FOR SEAWAY SUPPORT 


We support the St. Lawrence project as a whole for the following 
reasons: 

We firmly believe that the national interest would be best served 
by full development of the project on a self-liquidating basis, through 
mutual cooperation of the two governments concerned rather than 
by Canada alone. 

2. We believe the benefits inherent in the St. Lawrence development 
would improve the standard of living for our people throughout the 
entire Gres it Lakes Basin and particularly those who are adjacent to 
the Great Lakes ports by lower transportation costs, more transporta- 
tion ediakes and expanded industrial opportunity which would re- 
sult from the first two factors. 

While this bill is not mainly concerned with the production of 
électric energy we believe the availability of that energy would be 
sooner achieved if the Congress would adopt this legislation, with 
amendments safeguarding the interests of the electric cooperatives 
and public bodies. 
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These are the compelling reasons for our support of S. 589. Fur- 
ther conviction that this bill should be enacted into law however, rests 
on our belief that Canada is determined to build the seaway regard- 
less of United States participation. In the event that we fail to par- 
ticipate, we are apprehensive of the effect tolls charged by our north- 
ern neighbor might have on our transportation costs. We believe the 
United States of America should join with Canada and have a part 
in establishing toll rates on the canal. 

We are further committed by our membership to the support of not 
only that portion of the Great Lakes Waterway which is located on 
the St. Lawrence River, but to the completion of a 27-foot channel 
extending to the head of the Great Lakes at Duluth. We understand 
your committee has under consideration some legislation which would 
accomplish this purpose, and we recommend its adoption. 


SUPPORT OF POWER PROJECT WITH AMENDMENTS 


I would like to turn now specifically to the Northeast area of the 
United States and comment more directly on the power production 
aspects of the St. Lawrence project. 

S. 589 provides in section 3 (b) that the power project shall be 
constructed by the State of New York or an entity duly designated 
by it, or other licensee of the Federal Power Commission in conjunc- 
tion with an appropriate agency in Canada. This section also pro- 
vides that the power project shall be constructed, as nearly as pos- 
sible, concurrently with the navigation works authorized by the bill. 
We believe this section is insufficient because it does not assure that the 
benefits of this power project, constructed with public funds, will 
accrue to the people; nor is there any assurance that a proportionate 
share of the potential hydropower developed will be distributed to ad- 
joining States. Also, this section does not insure an equitable allo- 
cation of costs, which can only be done if the navigation, power, and 
support works are constructed as one project. It is our belief that 
this subcommittee could readily correct these deficiencies by con- 
structive amendments to S. 589. 


PREFERENCE IN MARKETING OF POWER TO COOPERATIVES AND PUBLIC BODIES 


The first method of amendment could specify that the project be 
constructed and operated by the Federal Government and the power 
be distributed according to long-established congressional policy 
which gives preference in the marketing of the power to c ooperatives 
and public bodies. Such provisions are contained in sections 4 and 
16 of the Lehman resolution, Senate Joint Resolution 45. We 
strongly urge the adoption of these provisions. 

The second method of amendment we think desirable‘would require 
that any license issued by the Federal Power Commission for con- 
struction of the power project should include a condition specifying 
preference in the marketing of power to cooperatives and public bodies, 
and also requiring that a reasonable share of the power be distributed 
to adjoining States. It is our hope that the facts which we detail 
below will aid the committee to thoroughly study this matter and 
consider amending the bill by either of the above two methods. 
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There are 16 electric cooperatives in 5 States—New York, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey—which we believe 
are affected by this bill. These cooperatives serve 49,706 consumer 
members over 13,035 miles of line. The size of these cooperatives 
varies considerably, but on the whole they are very small electric 
utilities. Because of this fact, it would be impossible for them to 
build their own transmission system to receive their share of any 
St. Lawrence ew at the bus bar. Therefore, their only assurance 
that they will get an equitable share of this potential hydropower, at 
a price they can afford, is if they are granted preference in the market 
ing of this power. 

These cooperatives purchase all of their wholesale power from the 
commercial power companies in their areas. They are paying some 
of the highest rates in the country for this wholesale power. The 
national average wholesale price paid for power by REA financed 
cooperatives for the 12 months preceding June 30, 1952, was 8 mills. 
But in New England the electric cooperatives paid 12.1 mills, in New 
York 11.2 mills, and in Pennsylvania 11 mills. These cooperatives 
look to the St. Lawrence for cheaper wholesale power. They have no 
assurance that this power will be cheaper if their same private sup- 
pliers determine the rate they must pay for it. With the inclusion 
of preference this vital decision will not be made by these suppliers. 


PROBLEMS OF NORTHEAST POWER COOPERATIVES 


In the area which these cooperatives serve, as of July 1, 1952, 6 per- 
cent of the farms did not have central-station electricity. This 6 
percent is below the national average, but this figure represents farms 
that are difficult to build to and in the most sparsely populated areas. 
The only hope for these farms to obtain central-station electricity is 
for the cooperatives to be able to obtain Jow-cost wholesale power so 
it will be economically feasible for these cooperatives to serve them 
Many of these cooperatives have expressed concern about the depe nd- 
ability of the transmission service which they are receiving. Some 
of them have reported frequent transmission failures. Such failures 
make even the best maintained and operated cooper: itive distribution 
system ineffective. This, of course imposes a real] hardshi » on the 
thousands of dairy farms which these cooperatives serve. These co- 
operatives feel that if they are granted preference, additional trans- 
mission lines will be constructed which will improve the dependability 
of the service in the whole St. Lawrence area. 

Also, many of these cooperatives have expressed concern over the 
quality of the transmission service which they are receiving. There 
have been complaints of wide voltage spreads and serious voltage 
drops due to overloaded transmission lines. Some of them have even 
expressed concern about whether their suppliers will have sufficient 
capacity to satisfy their growing needs for electricity in the years 
tocome. According to the latest firures released by the Federal Power 
Commission, electric energy production from all sources for the 
decade 1941-51, increased only 77 percent, or an average of 7.7 


percent annually, in the New England and Middle Atlantic States. 


But the average annual kilowatt-hour load growth of the _coopera- 
tives is 14.1 percent which is greater than the growth in electric-energy 
production in the area. This slow rate of growth in the Northeast, 
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of 77 percent in electric-energy production for the decade 1941-51, 

even more obvious when one colnpares 1b W ith the rate of growth of 
128 percent for the country as a whole during the same decade. Pref- 
erence will insure these cooperatives of a sufficient supply of whole- 


sale power to take care of their constantly growing needs, 
NEED FOR CHEAPER ELECTRICITY IN NEW ENGLAND 


It is our belief that preference to the cooperatives and publhie bodies 
in the marketing of St. Lawrence power, which would reduce their 
wholesale power costs, would be immediately reflected by re ductions 
in their retail rates. Such reductions cannot help but bring down the 
high retail rates of all consumers in the St. Lawrence area. Such 
reductions become even more important when one considers the fact 
that the dairy farmers in this area are suffering a serious decline in 
income. ‘They are suffering this decline in a period when their pro- 
duction costs are constantly rising. Cheaper electricity can go far 
to encourage more eflicient production and alleviate the economic 
squeeze these farmers find themselves in. 

In view of the above detailed facts, we strongly urged that this sub- 
committee will see fit to amend S. 589 so as to require preference in 
the marketing of power for cooperatives and public bodies and also 
a disposition of a proportionate share of the power to adjoining States. 

(‘The document referred to in Mr. Loveless’ statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF FEDERAL POWER POLICY ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL RURAL ELEcTRIC 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION FEBRUARY 1, 1951 


\ midceentury review of present policies with certain proposals relating to the 
development and control of electric power by the Federal Government and a 
means of conserving natural resources, developing the national economy and 
promoting national security 


Eprror’s Note.—Background of the preparation and presentment of this 
statement deserves mention. During the midyear board of directors meeting 
of the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association in July of 1949, an 
extensive study and review of the legal basis and administrative policies of the 
Federal Government in the development of electric power resources was pro- 
posed. Particular attention was directed to principles in the disposition of 
wholesale power produced by the Federal Government. 

A month later the association's president, Clark T. McWhorter, of Blair, Okla., 
presented a general statement of the preliminary findings before the American 
Institute of Cooperation at Madison, Wis. During the following 18 months, 
more intensive research was carried on to segregate all the elements of ad- 
ministrative practices, judicial decisions and laws adopted by Congress affecting 
Federal power policies. These elements were then related and examined to 
develop a comprehensive and consistent Federal power-policy pattern. 

The NRECA board of directors approved, with modifications, the first draft 
of this pattern in March and July of 1950. ‘The association’s executive 
committee subjected these drafts to further consideration at meetings in May 
and November of that vear. 

The final statement had been revised, expanded, and modified several times to 
reflect the real views of rural electrification leaders throughout the Nation 
during the 18 months it was in preparation. In this form, it was distributed 
to all member systems of NRECA before the association’s 1951 convention con- 
vened in Cleveland, Ohio. It was posted for consideration of all voting delegates 
before being presented for adoption there. The statement received unanimous 
approval of the convention, and has been described as a “fair and reasonable 
policy to which all elements can subscribe.” 
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INTRODUCTION 


A study of Federal legislation and court decisions of the past 50 years relating 
to the interest of the Federal Government in the production and distribution 
of electric power reveals basic principles which form the foundation for the 
Federal power policy as outlined herein. Because of the very nature of the 
Government’s programs of river development, this policy is not static and in- 
flexible; on the contrary, like the projects in which it finds expression, the 
policy is dynamic and constantly growing. 


“IN A NUTSHELL” 


The established power policy of the United States embraces the development of 
our country’s potential hydropower and its sale and delivery at wholesale to 
load centers at the lowest possible cost consistent with sound business principles, 
first to public bodies and cooperatives and then to others. 

Multipurpose dams.—River development projects undertaken by the Federal 
Government should include optimum benefits of flood control, irrigation, soil and 
forest conservation, power production, improvements to navigation, and mu- 
nicipal water supplies, stream pollution abatement, promotion of fish and wild- 
life resources, recreational and cultural facilities, salinity control, ete., em- 
phasis to be placed on the development of those benefits which best suit the 
economic needs of the greatest number of people. 

(In undertaking the development of flowing surface waters there seems to 
be no reasonable justification for neglecting to develop or to make possible future 
development of all benefits to be derived from such waters. ) 

Planning for ultimate development.—Comprehensive plans for the ultimate 
development of the principal river basins should be undertaken and completed 
as soon as practicable and no public or private works should be undertaken 
which would not be in harmony with such plans. Concomitantly, studies of 
secondary river basins, adjacent to the principal river basins or to each other, 
should be made on a regional or other geographic area basis to determine which 
streams when fully developed would contribute greater benefits to the national 
welfare than they do in their natural or present state of development. 
Comprehensive plans for the ultimate development of such streams should like- 
wise be formulated as soon as practicable. 

(This proposed planning is a necessary adjunct to a well-rounded power 
program as well as to all other programs of water-use development.) 

Evaluation of benefits —In the planning stages the economic value of a river 
development project should be determined by giving full consideration to all 
benefits to be derived from such project, including besides flood control, naviga- 
tion, irrigation and power benefits, such secondary benefits as soil and forest 
conservation, stream pollution abatement, fish and wildlife promotion, water 
salinity control, recreational and cultural facilities and all other direct or asso- 
ciated benefits which can be evaluated. 

Selection of projects.—Since it is impractical and inadvisable to develop simul- 
taneously all potential river development projects in the country, it is the con- 
tinuing responsibility of Congress to select from time to time from completed 
plans the projects or parts of projects which it determines should be currently 
developed and by authorizations and appropriations to direct their construction 
and operation. 

(The Bureau of Reclamation of the United States Department of the Interior 
and the Corps of Engineers of the Department of the Army have plans for the 
development of many streams not yet developed but such plans for the most 
part required specific legislative authorization before they were undertaken. 
Neither agency, nor any other agency, has been authorized to make comprehen- 
sive plans for all watersheds of the country. The President’s Water Resources 
Policy Commission in its first report has pointed up the necessity for such com- 
prehensive planning. 

Varimum power development.—Power production should be recognized as a 
legitimate primary purpose of some river development projects. Whenever the 
primary purposes do not include power production, the construction and opera- 
tion of such project shall include optimum development of all potential hydro 
power benefits as a secondary purpose. 

(Cf. Reclamation Act of 1906, Boulder Canyon Project Act of 1928, Tennessee 
Valley Authority Act of 1933, Bonneville Act of 19387, Fort Peck Act of 1938, 
Reclamation Project Act of 1939 and Flood Control Acts of 1988, 1944 and 
1945. ) 
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Fuel-burning plants.—Hydro power developments should be supplemented with 
fuel-burner powerplants whenever the ant’cipated needs of the area served or 
whenever optimum utilization of water for power productive purposes requires 
them (TVA—New Johnsonville steam plant, 1949.) 

Power development by private enterprise Hydro power potentialities of 
rivers belong to the people and the development of such potentialities should be 
or the best interest of the people. Development of hydro sites, therefore, 
solely for power production purposes by private enterprise or non-Federal 
igencies may be undertaken only when such development will not interfere with 
the ultimate comprehensive regional or river-basin development, which because 
of size and complexity of purpose can be properly undertaken only by Federal 
igencies. 

(Cf. Licensing Provisions of Federal Power Commission, Federal Water 
Power Act of 1920 and Federal Power Act of 1935. See also the corporate 
powers of the Tennessee Valley Authority, TVA Act of 1933 and the amendment 
of August 31, 1935.) 

Lowest possible rates —Power generated from Federal power projects should 
be delivered to load centers and sold at wholesale at the lowest possible rates 
consistent with sound business principles in order to secure for the ultimate 
consumer the benefits of low cost power. 

(Cf. Tennessee Valley Authority Act of 1933, Bonneville Act of 1937, Fort 
Peck Act of 1938, Flood Control Act of 1944.) 

Preferences Preferences in the sale of electric energy produced at Federal 
power projects should be given to public agencies and cooperatives to insure the 
henefits for the general public and particularly for domestic and rural consumers, 

(Cf. Reclamation Act of 1906, the “Raker Act” of 1913, Federal Water Power 
Act of 1920, Boulder Canyon Act of 1928, Tennessee Valley Authority Act of 
1938, Rural Electrification Act of 1936, Bonneville Act of 1987, Fort Peck Act 
of 1938, Reclamation Project Act of 1939, Flood Control Act of 1944.) 

Transmission lines.—Federally owned powerplants whenever practicable 
should be interconnected, coordinated, and integrated with each other and with 
wholesale load centers by adequate transmission lines to provide maximum 
power benefits from such facilities to preferred users and others in order to 
encourage the widest possible use of electric energy and to prevent the monopo- 
lization thereof by limited groups. Such lines, like other parts of a generation 
system, should be self-liquidating. 

(cf. U. S. v. Gratiot (14 Pet. 526); U. 8S. v. Beebe (127 U. S. 338) : Camfield v. 
U. 8. (167 U. 8. 518) ; Light v. U. 8. (220 U. 8. 523) ; Ruddy v. Rossi (228 U. 8. 
104). Also the Bonneville Act of 1937, Fort Peck Act of 1938, and Flood Control 
Act of 1944.) 

{llocation of costs—The capital costs of multipurpose river-development 
projects should be allocated in direct proportion to the evaluation of the benefits 
to be derived from such projects. 

Repayment of costs.—Repayment of such costs should be made insofar as prac- 
ticable by the direct beneficiaries of the respective benefits. Subsidies by the 
Federal Government and sharing of repayment burdens as between various 
classes of beneficiaries should be kept to a minimum. 

Power marketing agencies.—The executive agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment which are authorized to dispose of electric energy supplied from the opera- 
tion of federally owned projects should have broad authority in making market- 
ing arrangements. It is important, therefore, that such marketing agencies 
should be generally permitted to defray out of current revenues the costs of 
normal and emergency operations and maintenance, to purchase power, to enter 
into power exchange agreements and to construct and lease such facilities as 
are necessary or expedient for properly carrying out their functions, provided 
that Congress retains continuing responsibility for authorizing major capital 
improvements on such projects. 

Loan funds.—In financing the construction, operation and maintenance of 
power generation, transmission and distribution facilities, preferences in the 
use of appropriated loan funds should be given to States, Territories, and sub- 
divisions and agencies thereof, municipalities, peoples’ utility districts and co- 
operative, nonprofit and limited dividend associations, 

(Cf. Rural Electrification Act of 1936.) 

National defense.—Whenever optimum power development in a river-develop- 
ment project would seem to result in power capacity greatly in excess of present 
usable demand, the cost of developing such excess power capacity should be 
allocated in some measure to national defense. Reserve power capacity is as 
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necessary for national defense as any stockpile of a commodity which would be 
in short supply in event of war. 

The Carman. I do want to ask you some questions concerning 
your position on the Wiley bill. Don’t you feel that we should pass 
this bill so as to give a little impetus to the International Joint Com 
mission granting a license to construct these dams? 

Once you get that Commission licensed, the dams can be constructed. 
Then you can go ahead and build the first stretch of the seaway 
that we have talked about, and after that the matter of power dis 
tribution is up to the Federal Power Commission. That is the way 
you should present this argument, it seems to me. 


SUPPORT FOR SEAWAY ALONE 


I am going to put the question to you: In the event that this com- 
mittee should report favorably a bill which did not, in my opinion 
should not, include authorization for construction of the power 
works because that is the function of the International Commission, 
or even the deepening of the connecting channels, would you or your 
organization, knowing the expressed intentions of the Canadians to 
go ahead with an all-Canadian seaw: iy, favor the enactment of a bill 
such as I have described ? 

Mr. Lovetess. Yes, sir; we would. Our position is in support of 
the bill. We did want to place before you our thinking in connection 
with the power project, but we are in support of the bill. 

The CuHarrMAn. You and the group that you represent are in favor 
of going ahead with the so-called Wiley bill. You do have ideas when 
and if the dams are created as to how the power should be distributed 
under the authority of the Federal Power Commission. 

Mr. Lovetess. Yes, sir. I would like to comment, too, on that, that 
we have made an appearance before the Federal Power Commission 
and stated our position, and frankly we have not felt that we have 
had assurances up to this point whic h adequately would safeguard us 
in the way of protection in the license which may be granted. Now, 
it may be that we will get that. 

The Cuamman. I would like to say there are lots of folks who have 
felt we haven’t that assurance either. You aren’t the only folks. 

Mr. Loveress. We realize that. The other comment in my state- 
ment was with reference to the slow growth relatively of usage in 
our electric cooperatives, which is less than the rate of growth in the 
cooperatives in other areas of the country. We believe that that is 
largely because of the high cost. 

The Cuarrman. We thank you, sir. 

We will call the next witness, and the testimony of these other 
gentlemen that you have brought with you has been incorporated in 
the record. The next witness is Alex Radin, general manager of the 
American Public Power Association. 
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STATEMENT OF ALEX RADIN, GENERAL MANAGER, AMERICAN 
PUBLIC POWER ASSOCIATION, ACCOMPANIED BY TIMOTHY 
DILLON 


Mr. Rapin. My name is Alex Radin. I am general manager of the 
American Public Power Association, a national trade organization 
corporated in the District of Columbia and having national head- 
quarters at 1757 K Street NW. I am accompanied by Mr. Timothy 
Dillon, of the staff of our gener: al counsel, Mr. Northeutt E ly. of the 

lower Building, Washington, D. C, 
The American Public Power Association re presents over 700 loca] 
iblicly owned electric utilities, primarily municipally owned utilities, 
1 38 States and Puerto Rico. It provides various services and in 
formation for operating electric systems and is prohibited by its by- 
iws from promoting public ownership or engaging in propaganda 


‘tivities. 

The American Public Power Association has consistently favored 
he construction of the St. Lawrence projec t, and I was directed 
to testify at this hearing by the una’ ction of the board of direc 
tors of the association In a meeting hineton, D. C., on March 7, 
1953. I might add, sir, that our as on at its annual convention 


has passed resolutions each year in aavor of this project. 

Our interest in the St. Lawrence power project is derived principally 
from the fact that there are 125 municipally owned electric systems in 
New York State and the New England area, serving about 300,000 
customers in areas with populations totaling nearly 1 million persons. 
In 1948, the last year for which such statistics are available, these 
municipal utilities sold approximately 1 billion kilowatt-hours, of 
which almost 600 million kilowatt-hours was purchased power. 

I have attached to my statement here a list of the municipal utilities 
of New York State and New England showing the amount of power 
which they generate and/or purchase. One hundred twenty-five of 
those systems are listed here. 

The CHarmman. Did the organization take any action in relation 
to the so-called Wiley bill? 

Mr. Raptn. No, sir; not specifically. On this bill the last official 
action was the action of the board of directors’ meeting on March 7 
in which we again endorsed the project, but without reference to any 
specific bill. 

The CuarrmMan. Then you endorse not only the power: you endorse 
the navigation. 

Mr. Rapin. No, sir. I think our action so far has been confined 
to the power project, but I don’t think it reflects any adverse action 
on the seaway. 

It is just that the organization confines its activities to power, and 
that would be outside the scope of the activities of the organization. 
It would not necessarily reflect adversely the seaway. 

The C HAIRMAN. All right, sir. 

Senator Green. Is that table to which you just referred attached 
to your tatenient? 

Mr. Rapin. Yes, sir. It is exhibit A attached to my statement here. 
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SUPPORT FOR POWER PROJECT 


Our association feels that the St. Lawrence power project is economi- 
cally sound and that it represents an important potential source of 
low-cost power in an area which has power costs among the highest 
in the Nation. For example, the wholesale power costs of the munic- 
ipal distribution systems in New York and New England are more 
than double those in areas where there has been extensive development 
of hydroelectric power which has been marketed in accordance with 
long-established congressional policies. These higher costs are re- 
flected in exhibit B which is appended to my statement. 

The American Public Power Association has never engaged in the 
controversy as to whether this project should be built by a State agency 

‘the Federal Government. Our position consistently has been that, 
irieubiicttee of which agency constructs this project, the power from 
it should be marketed in accordance with congressional policies which 
provide for a preference to local public agencies and cooperatives. 
That is our position today. 


DISTRIBUTION OF POWER ACCORDING TO FEDERAL POWER POLICY 


We ask that, regardless of which of the several currently proposed 
bills you may adopt, such a bill should contain adequate assurance 
that the municipal and other local public agencies and cooperatives 
receive a preference in the marketing of the power from the project. 
By providing such a preference, the Congress would merely be con- 
tinuing the power-marketing policies which it first enunciated in the 
Reclamation Act of 1906 and has reaflirmed and strengthened on at 
least 11 occasions subsequently. The citation of the F ederal statutes 
is appended to my statement as exhibit C. 

The advantages of the present Federal power-marketing policies 
are clearly demonstrated in the report of the President’s Water Re- 
sources Policy Commission, 1950. This report indicates that, in 
areas where publicly generated power has been marketed in accord- 
ance with the Federal power policy, the cost of power purchased by 
cooperatives from private companies tended to be little more than half 
as high as the cost of similar power in areas where no such program 
existed. This fact is clearly demonstrated by a table on page 229 
of volume 1 of the report, and it is made a part of my statement as 
exhibit D. An examination of Federal Power Commission statis- 
tics indicates that a similar situation applies as well to the municipally 
owned electric systems. 

Table No. 3 from the President’s Water Resources Policy Commis- 
sion report is of equal interest, for it shows that, in areas where there 
has been marketing of power in accordance with the principles of 
present congressionally approved power policy, wholesale rates to 
rural electric cooperatives have declined steadily, whereas in areas 
such as New England, where there has been on such program, whole- 
sale rates have actually increased. ‘That is shown in exhibit E at- 
tached to my statement. 

Additionally, it is significant to note that, in areas where power has 
been marketed in accordance with the principles of Federal power 
policy, the benefits of such power development have accrued to the 
ultimate consumer. This is indicated in the most recent edition of the 
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Federal Power Commission’s report, Typical Residential Electric 
Bills, 1952, Cities of 2,500 Population and More. This report shows 
that, in terms of charges for 250 kilowatt-hours a month of residential 
service, nearly all the States directly affected by Federal power- 
marketing programs have typical bills below the United States aver- 
age. In sharp contrast are the States in the St. Lawrence market 
irea, Where typical electric bills in this same class of service are above 
the average for the United States, and all but Connecticut show bills 
among the highest one-quarter of the 48 States. 


BASES FOR CONGRESSIONAL INTERESTS IN POWER PROJECTS 


We respectfully suggest that Congress has an obligation in connec- 
tion with the St. Lawrence project to continue these long-established 
policies which have brought about the most widespread distribution 
of power at the lowest possible rates. Congress’ interest in the power 
phase of this project, in our opinion, stems from the following cir- 
cumstances : 

This is an international project; 

2. It represents one of the most valuable natural resources in the 
United States; and 

3. It is of regional significance in the United States, and the bene- 
fits from it should flow to power consumers throughout the new 
York and New England area 

Further justification for the 1 igilance of Congress is found in the 
fact that the principal contender for this project at the present time, 
the Power Authority of the State of New York, has clearly indicated 
that it does not plan to follow congressionally adopted policies in the 
marketing of power from this projec t. 

Under ‘questioning by the general counsel of the American Public 
Power Association at hearings by the Federal Power Oeiinieidon 
examiner on this project on December 10, 1952, Mr. John Burton, 
chairman of the power authority, stated that his authority did not 
plan to give preference to local public agencies and cooperatives— 
see transcript, page 861. Thus it was shown that the New York Power 
Authority, which occupies a preferential position under the Federal 
Power Act in applying for the license for this project, would not pass 
along this preference to local public agencies. 

Testimony further indicated that, even if the municipal utilities of 
New York State and New England obtained all of their presently 
purchased power requirements from the St. Lawrence project, they 
would consume only about 10 percent of the total power output of 
the project. Yet the chairman of the New York Power Authority 
stated at the Federal Power Commission hearings that, wnder the 
marketing program proper by his authority, the munic ipal utilities 
could not be assured that they would obtain this quantity of power. 

Under these circumstances, we submit that Congress ae yuld assert 
its responsibilities in an international resource which is of such vital 
concern to New York and the entire New England area. The policies 
which we advocate have wisely been established by Congress for over 
47 years, and there is an abundance of evidence that these policies 
have been just and in the public interest. Congress should provide 
the maximum assurance that the power consumers of New York and 
New England are not denied the same benefits which have been ac- 
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corded other sections of the country through these congressional 
power- -marketing policies, 


The Cuairman. Thank you, sir. Senator Green? 


NEEDED POWER FOR PUBLIC POWER COMPANIES 


Senator Green. How do you reconcile those two statements. The 
chairman of the power authority of New York said at the Federal 
Power Commission hearings that his authority did not plan to give 
preference to local public agencies and cooperatives and said also that 
even if the municipal utilities of New York State and New England 
obtained all of their presently purchased power required from the 
St. Lawrence project, they would consume only about 10 percent of 
the total power output of the project. How do you reconcile those 
two statements? 

Mr. Rapin. I didn’t quite understand your first statement, sir. 

Senator Green. On page 4 of your manuscript, the fourth para- 
graph, the last part of it, what the chairman of the New York Power 
Authority said is inconsistent. 

Mr. Rapry. I think the explanation of that is that the present power 
requirements of the municipal utilities in New York State and New 
England, if they purchased all of their power, the power that they 
presently purchase from other sources is about 600 million kilowatt- 
hours a year. That represents about 10 percent of the total output 
of this projec t. 

The chairman of the New York Power Authority indicated that if 
the demands of this power were to such an extent that there were 
other customers for it, that the municipal utilities could not be as- 
sured that they could buy all of the power they required from the 
St. Lawrence project; that they might get perhaps 5 percent of the 
total output of the St. Lawrence project. 

Senator Green. Do you mean to say that they couldn’t provide 10 
percent. 

Mr. Rapin. That’s right. The output is such that it could provide 
it. There is sufficient power. The requirements of the municipal 
utilities are only 10 percent of the total output of the project, but the 
New York Power Authority stated that they would not necessarily sell 
that amount to the municipal utilities, that they had other customers, 
also, that they wished to sell to. 


POWER ALLOTMENT TO NEW ENGLAND STATES 


Senator Green. Did they intimate how much they could sell to the 
New England States? 

Mr. Rapry. Well, all of it would go to New York and New England, 
but the 10 percent refers to the sales only to the municipally owned 
utilities. 

Senator Green. You mean it should be limited to municipally 
owned electrical plants? Is that your statement ? 

Mr. Raptn. No. Our statement is that the municipally owned utili- 
ties should get a preference in the marketing of this power. They 
should get first call on it. 
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Senator Green. But you haven’t any opinion to express as to the 
percentage of the total which might go to New England? 

Mr. Rapin. Which might go to New England as a whole outside of 
New York State? 

Senator GREEN. Yes. 

Mr. Raprn. No, sir, I don’t know. 

Senator Green. New York State isn’t New England. 

Mr. Raprn. All of the power would go to New York State and to 
New England. 

Senator Green. I am talking about the percentage that might go 
to New England. Is there any evidence as to how much of it would 
vo to New England ? 

Mr. Rapin. No, sir, there has been no allocation of the power. That 
s yet to be determined as to how much would go to the various States. 

Senator Green. Do you have any opinion to express as to how much 
might go to New England ? 

Mr. Rapry. No, sir; I don’t. 

Senator Green. Well, what is the purport of this paragraph? 
What relation has it to your argument ? 

Mr. Rapin. Well, the 10 percent refers to the maximum require- 
ments of the municipally owned utilities if all the power which they 
presently purchase would come from the St. Lawrence project. That 
is the purpose of this statement, and the chairman of the New York 
Power Authority stated that even if the municipally owned utilities 
required only 10 per cent of the total output of the project, they would 
not necessarily secure that amount from the St. Lawrence project. 

Senator Green. Well, then you are leading up to this conclusion, 
that Congress should provide the maximum assurance that power con- 
sumers of New York and New England are not denied the same 
benefits which have been accorded other sections of the country 
through congressional power marketing policies. Is that right? 

Mr. Raptn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Green. You have grouped New York and New England 
there together. 

Mr. Rapin. Yes, sir. 

Senator GREEN. Supposing it all went to New York. 

Mr. Rapin. We would not favor that. We think the power should 
be spread throughout New York and New England. 

Attached to my statement, exhibit C, is citation of Federal statutes. 
That is preference should be given to local public agencies and co- 
operatives in the marketing of power from hydroelectric projects. 
There have been 12 separate acts of the Congress in which that policy 
has been enunciated, and they are listed as exhibit C to my statement. 

Senator Green. They are simply advocating that those 12 policies 
should be applied to this power ? 

Mr. Rapin. Yes, sir; that’s right. 

Senator GREEN. That is all. ‘That’s the point. ° 

Mr. Raprn. Yes sir; that’s right. 

Senator Green. Thank you. 
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(The exhibits appended to Mr. Radin’s statement are as follows :) ‘ 
Exuisit A 
Summary of data on municipal electric utilities in New England and New York 
State 
Kilowatt- Kilowatt Kilowatt ‘ 
Municipalitic I hours pur- hours gen 
10urs sales 
chased erated 
Maine: 
Houlton Water Co 8, 635, 088 9, 394, 900 
Kennebunk Electric Light Department 2, 656, 421 3, 194, 638 1, 035, 000 
Lubee Electric Department . 1, 780, 380 309, 000 1, 846, 000 
Madison electric works | 1, 980, 442 1, 301, 096 1, 166, 000 
Van Buren Light & Power District | (‘) } ( (1) 
Total js 15, 052, 331 14, 109, 634 4, 047, 000 
New Hampshire: 
Ashland Municipal Electric Light Department (3 ( | ( 
Hancock Electrie Light Department a) ( 
Littleton Water and Light Department 3, 992. 042 3, 1, 483, 000 
New Hampton Village Fire District 236, 732 256, 573 
New Lpswich Electric Light Department 468. 979 54, 700 
Rindge Electric Light Department 381, 827 465, 640 
Wolfeboro Municipal Electric Department 2, 346, 038 2, 803, 000 
Woodsville Water and Light Department 1, 579, 646 1, 202. 780 543, 000 
Total ‘ 3 9, 005, 264 5, 608, 267 4, 829. 000 
Vermont 
Barton Village Incorporated 2, 644, 846 460, 600 3, 171, 000 
Burlington Electric Light Departmen 15, 933, 813 18, 310, 010 1, 389, 000 
Village of Enosburg Falls 2, 134, 026 315, 200 2 382. 000 
Village of Hardwick 3, 801, 321 1, 560, 200 3, 451, 000 
Village of Hyde Park ( ) ‘48, 000 
Village of Jackson ville ( 
Johnson Water and Light Department 730, 000 
Ludlow Electric Light Department 2, 
Lyndonville electric plant 5, 4, 880, 00K 
Morrisville Water and Light Department 9, 8, 781. 000 
Village of Northfield 
Village of Orleans 1, 
Readsboro Electric Department 
Village of Stowe 
Swanton Village 7 8. 484, 000 
Total . : 52, 154. 867 33, 472, 772 33, 816, 000 
Massachusett 
Ashburnham MunicipalLight Department ( 1, 297, 600 
Belmont Municipal Light Department 16, 479, 831 18, 283, 200 
Blandford Electric Light Department 
Boylston Municipal Light Department 944, 400 
Braintree Electric Light Department 31, § t 1, 898, 958 32, 476, 000 
Chester Municipal Electric Light Department i 1, 280, 500 
Chicopee Electric Light Department 35, 658, 848 38, 068, 000 
Concord municial light plant 7, 355, 153 8, 024, 100 
Danvers Electric Light Department 14, 679, 166 15, 363, 022 
Georgetown Municipal Light De rtment 7 1. 109, 066 lL, 50S 
Groton Electrie Light Department 2,114, 086 2 , 400 
Groveland Electric Light Department 717, 399 804, 612 
Hingham Munici :al Light Department 8, 401, 447 9, 370, 769 
Holyoke Gas and Electric Department 53, 614, 359 », 139, OOK 5 000 
Hudson Light and Power Department 14, 878 l 3, 000 
Hull Electric Light Department 6, 6, 429, 360 
Ipswich Municival Water and Light Department 6 7, 953, 000 
Littleton Electric Light Department 2, 326, 720 
Ma eld i | light plant 5, 14, 362, 89. 
M ehead municipai light plant 7, 665, 686 7, 007, 974 1, 630, 000 
Merrimac Electric Light Department 1, 190, 397 1, 439, 206 
Middleborough Gas and Fdectric Department >, 759, 164 &, O40, 204 
VLiddleton Electric Light De artment 2 260, 404 
North Attletht t ( de tment 8, 577, 351 9, 724. 001 
Norw Munici; al De_artment 15, 147, 878 16, 691, 411 
Paxton Electric Light Department 1. 034. 673 1. 140. 400 ' 
Peabe 1unici al plant 16, 248, 109 8, 508, S10 10, 781, 000 j 
Princeton Municipal Lig t 606, 601 
Readin Lunici 18. 865. ¢ | 
R wley munich; l 820, YOO ' 
Russell municipal lig nt Ol { 
hrewsbury municipal light plant 6, 880, 786 7, 815, 144 


1 Not reported, 
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i mary of data on municipal electric utilities in New England and New York 
State—Continued 
| . K watt Kilowatt 
Municipalities Kilowatt- | » hours gen- 
Te ( ed erated { * 
Massachusetts—C ontinued 
South Hadley Electric t Department 6, 502, 793 7, 074, 000 
terli municipal light plant 1. 764. 169 2 102. 400 
nton municipal light plant 49, 610, 442 2, 751, 5 52. 028, 000 
eton Municipal Light Department 2. 032 
1 Municipal L t Department 12, 2 S. 2. 808, 4 
| I tric Department ] 6, 2 000 
vi t Boylston municipal light pl ? " ‘ 
Westfield Gas and Electric Department 28, O80, GAC 30, 603, 410 
lot 412, 187, 392 286, 678, 341 176, 353. 000 
the i 
ton Department of Utilitie 16, 841, 839 18, 279, OO 
vett City electric light plant 845, 69 », 125, 206 
South Norwalk electric work 12, 724, 349 7. OO { 6, 726. 000 
City of Norwalk, 3d tax district 5 0%4, 268 561, 600 
Norwich Gas and Electric Department » 669, 55e 1, O88, 720 $4, 336, 000 
Wallingford Borough electric works... 28, 945, 528 31, 617, 600 
lotal Si 98, 111, 237 65, 675, 320 11, 062. 000 
2 OSE 2, 665, 70K 
l 451 1, 209, 800 
i Power Board 588, 127 649, 400 
Areade inicipal electric plant 4, 283, 183 2, 049, OS2 3, 096, 000 
B electric, gas and water s} m 4, 920, 137 5, 614, 000 
Bergen Municipal Electric Co 729, 796 802, 941 
Boonville Municipal Commission } 7, 620 1, 110, 218 481, 000 
Brocton Electric Department 2 2, 789, 200 
Castile Electric Utility és 683. 400 
Churehville Electric Department 1, 166, 008 
Delevan Klectriec Light Department 885, 600 
Village of Dering Harbor ; 3 50 
Dunkirk Board of Water Commissioners 19, 842, 009 22, 98 l 
Endicott municipal light plant 7, 845, 823 8, 145, 600 
Fairport n unicipal electr c plant 8, 737, 07% ¥. 660, 000 
Frankfort municipal electric light plant 1, $52, 007 2, 200, 000 
Village of Freeport 20, 466, 414 21, 887, 000 
Green Island klectrie Light Commission 1, 509, 413 5, 000 
Village of Greene , ; - 1, 651, 809 400 382, 0OC 
Village of Greenport 3, 618, 219 000 2, 300 
i ic Department 4, O58, 410 41 
\ ilton 442. 595 000 
H pal Commis n 1, 120. 166€ 193. 000 
Holley mu ipal plant OOF 
ll Board of Light Commissioners 7, 881, 109 8, 459, 206 
J ‘ municipal electric syst 90, 390 4 l &, 60K 8, 266, 000 
Lake Placid Village, Inc 4, 680, 664 4, 440, 700 1, 010, 000 
Little Valley Municipal Electric Department 2, 712, 540 3, O48, 748 
Marathon lighting plant 1, 002, 7 1.0 20) 
May le municipal light plant 2, 293, 269 2, 639, 4 
Mohaw iicipal mission 2, 254, 868 2, 550, 444 
Penn Ya 1 rd 7, 964, 830 2 296, OF 1. Om 
Phila I lectric System_. Ss 844 2 40K 05, 000 
Platts! irtment 20, 319, 000 20, 327, 4 
I i 872, DOK 
Px 1 municipal works 27, 600 75, 900 1. 284. 000 
Richmondville Municipal Electric light 858, 700 
Village of Rock ville ¢ 7, 513, 445 20, 688, 000 
Rouses Point Municiy Sy l 000 
Salamanca Water and Light Department 11 12 740 
Village of Sherburne 3, 315, 206 
Silver Springs Municipal Electric... 
Village of Skaneateles 5 655, GOK 1, 000 
Solvay Water and Light Department 8 », 541, 121 
Village of Spencerport l 2, 007, 84 
Springville kLlectric Department ' SA 0 
eresa municipal electric system 21, OOF 
upper Lake municipal electric systen 19, O94 4, 527, 65 
Watertown Municipal Electric Dey nent 31, S89, OIF IB1, OO 
' Watkins Glenn mur pal elect I t 2, 60K f 2,9 a 
| Wellsville Water and Light Department 7, 612, 710 1 or 710, 000 
' Wesifield Board of Light Commissioners 6, 546, 642 R5, 28 
' 
Total 348, 950, 238 83, 9 f 203, 695, 300 
Total, New York State and New England 435, 461, 329 89, 459, 41 463, 802, 300 


1Not re ported 
Source: Directory of Electric and Gas Utilities in the United States (FPC S—69) 
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Exutnit B 


Cost of purchased power to municipalities and other local publicly owned 
utilities * 


Cents per 


State or area: kilowatt-hour 
New England area . poemgnanad Nae 
New York- : oes LuaedO 
Alabama —-- ‘ 426 
Georgia ; tat 
Oregon__—- , ssa - oo) 
Tennessee sta . 406 
Washington_____- se ‘ ; . 286 


‘Data available only on class A and B utilities. 


Source: Compiled from Statistics of Electric Utilities in the United States, 1951 
Publicly Owned Federal Power Commission, publication FPC 8 101 


Exuteir C 


CITATION OF FEDERAL STATUTES CONTAINING PREFERENCES TO LOCAL PUBLIC 
AGENCIES AND COOPERATIVES 


Act of April 16, 1906, 34 Stat. 117, 48 U. S. C. A. See. 522 

Federal Water Power Act, sec. 7 of the Act of June 10, 1920, 41 Stat. 1067, 
16 U. S. C. A. 800 

Sale of Power on Salt River Project, Act of September 18, 1922, 48 U. S. C. A.. 
198 

Boulder Canyon Project Act, Sec. 5 of the Act of December 21, 1938, 48 Stat. 
1069, 48 U. S. C. A. 617¢ 

Tennessee Valley Authority Act, Act of May 18, 1933, 48 Stat. 64, 16 U. S. C. A. 
831 i, j. 

Rural Electrification Act, Act of May 20, 1986, 49 Stat. 1565, 7 

Bonneville Project Act, Act of August 20, 1937, 50 Stat 738, 16 U. Si C. 882e 

( 


kort Peck Project Act, Act of May 18, 1933, 52 Stat, 405, 16 U. S. C. A. S83« 
Reclamation Project Act of 1939, Act of August 4, 1939, 53 Stat. 1193, 48 U.S. CG. A 
tS5h 


Water Conservation and Utilization Act, Act of August 11, 1939, as amended 
by the Act of October 14, 1940, 54 Stat. 1124, 16 U. S. C. A. 5902-7 

Flood Control Act of 1944, Act of December 22, 1944, 58 Stat. 890, 16 U. S. CG. A. 
825s 


Eklutna Project Act, Act of July 31, 1950, 64 Stat. 382 


Exuisit D 


Charges by private power companies to rural cooperatives in Southeast 
and Northeast States 


[Cents per kilowatt-hour] 


Southeast States Rates | Northeast States Rates 
South Carolina__.__--.--_~ Saal ae | OT ae crciutstentsinin agente 1. 44 
QROR INE hic inei cident cisttnteabone 10) IN@W. FERMIOIETO ce ee a 
ATOROR «iti tli ibn bbiditelwen a ee eeyryerres Cmte ce 1. 26 
I icenteonslt Atecerantetereshenmninusiiia 0 ORT SON” Se ncn es tecinekieeees 1.38 

POUR TRA siiicicinkierdcititeides 1.12 


Source: A Water Policy for the American People, Vol. 1, The Report of the President's 
Water Resources Policy Commission (1950), p. 229. 
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EXHIBIT E 
Cost of wholesale electric power to rural electric cooperatives 


(Cents per kilowatt hour] 


Maine, New 
Hem pshire 
Vermont, 
2% New York 
Year Dexa I ma ] New Jersey, 
Delawere, 
Maryland 
combined ¢ 
‘ ( ‘ 1. 32 1. 25 
Rh Q5 1. 22 1.19 
; s 87 1 , 1. 22 
( OF 1. 34 
SO &S l { } 2 
76 1.2 1. 22 
{ 66 7 2 1. 22 
8 66 7 1. x 1. 28 
f fit 1.1 1.35 
f ® 2 1. 47 
iction due to Brazos River Transmission Electric Cooperative and Southwestern Power Adminis- 


Reduction due to Southwestern Power Administration and Grand River Dem Authority 
No competition 
No competition, No electric cooperatives in New York during first 3 ye 


source: Rural Electrification Adm inistre tion. 
ATTITUDE OF POWER AUTHORITY OF NEW YORK 


The CHatRMAN. At this time I will read into the record a letter 
signed by John E. Burton, chairman of The Power Authority of the 
State of New York: 


MARCH 27, 1953. 

DEAR SENATOR WILEY: We wish to record our Authority’s approval of bill 8S. 
589 sponsored by yourself and sixteen other Senators. The record will indicate 
that Governor Dewey has supported consistently the seaway project, and we 
consider that our attitude reflects not alone our official position, but also that 
of our State administration. 

For more than 20 years efforts were made in Congress to gain the United 
States-Canadian construction of both the seaway and the power project in the 
International Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River. It has always been 
ontemplated that the power project on the New York side of the river would be 
turned over to New York State at cost. After years of failure to pass the 
seaway-power project legislation, New York applied to the Federal Power 
Commission in 1948 for a license to construct and operate the power project 
pending further delays on the seaway. 

It was the conviction of the New York administration that the separation of 
the deliberations as to power and seaway would lend ultimate success to both 
undertakings. That goal is within sight. The Federal Power Commission can 
quickly grant to New York State the license for the power project. New York 
is prepared to move forward immediately with this sorely-needed project. 
Canada has pledged the construction of the seaway as a condition of the Inter- 
national Joint Commission’s approval of the power project already given. 

With both projects thus assured, we are convinced that the United States 
should participate in the construction and operation of the seaway. We think 
that it would be unfortunate for the United States to be blocked from the 
management of this strategic waterway. 

Respectfully yours, 
Signed Jouwn E. Burton, Chairman. 
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ATTITUDE OF WATERTOWN CITY COUNCIL 


At the same time I offer for the record a letter from the city of 
Watertown, New York, and I read from it one paragraph as follows: 


To us, in Northern New York, the proposed method of financing contained in 
Senate Bill No. 589 is not new. The Thousand Islands Bridge, linking New 
York to the Province of Ontario, is financed in a similar fashion under the 
authority of appropriate legislation adopted by the State of New York (Title 4— 
Public Authorities Law of the State of New York). 

We know of no reason why this same method of financing could not be adopted 
for the St. Lawrence Seaway. The problems are no greater. They just in- 
volve more money. 

If Canada develops the seaway alone, its securities will be traded in the 
money markets of the world. It should not be more difficult to market our 
joint securities with the prestige of both countries behind them, than to have 
Canada do it alone, 

It is unthinkable that after all these years that our country should go its 
way, while Canada goes another. For over a hundred years, the unfortified 
boundary between the two countries has been only the broad waters of the Great 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence River. The opponents of the seaway would have 
established, without our participation, a Canadian waterway—a bar to the free 
and unencumbered passage of the commerce of both countries along this great 
natural waterway. Our country must share the use of our boundary waters. 
Our country must work with the budding industrial greatness of our neighbor 
to the north. Our country must recognize its responsibilities to Canada as well 
as to the rest of the world. We can fulfill these responsibilities to Canada and 
to our own citizens by sharing in the creation of this new economic lifeline, 
that will fix new horizons for all of our midwestern industry and agriculture. 


This whole letter will go into the record. 
(The letter above referred to in its entirety is as follows:) 


City oF WATERTOWN, N, Y., City CouNcIL, 
March 19, 1958. 
In re St. Lawrence seaway ; Senate bill No. 589. 
Hon. ALEXANDER D. WILEY, 
Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: The city of Watertown, N. Y., respectfully requests that 
this letter be made a part of the record of the hearings by a Senate Foreign 
Relations Subcommittee on St. Lawrence seaway legislation scheduled to be 
held during the week of March 23. 

We have attempted to follow the limitations as the scope of the hearings 
as set forth in your press release bearing date of March 8, 1953. 


DESIRABILITY 


The participation of the United States in the construction of the St. Lawrence 
seaway is essential to the economic well-being of our country and for the 
national security of both the United States and the Dominion of Canada. 

This long-needed artery of transportation will open the interior of both 
countries to world trade, and the resultant lowering of freight costs will save 
untold millions of dollars for consumers, and enhance the competitive position 
of all midwestern producers for the markets of the world. 

There is but little that can be added to the foregoing. For years the records 
of the Congress have been filed with statistics too complicated for this short 
memorandum. It just stands to reason that the use of waterborne transport 
will cut shipping costs of world commodities in and out of the Midwest. Our 
citizens in that area are entitled to have made available to them the cheapest 
form of transport so that their farms and factories can sell in the markets 
of the world at the lowest possible cost. 

It is unthinkable that after all these years that our country should go its 
way, While Canada goes another. For over a hundred years, the unfortified 
boundary between the two countries has been only the broad waters of the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence River. The opponents of the seaway would 
have established, without our participation, a Canadian waterway—a bar to 
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free and unencumbered passage of the commerce of both countries along 

s great natural waterway. Our country must share the use of our boundary 

iters. Our country must work with the budding industrial greatness of our 

ehbor to the north. Our country riust recognize its responsibilities to Canada 

<= well as to the rest of the world. We can fulfill these responsibilities to 

Canada and to our own citizens by sharing in the creation of this new economic 

ine, that will fix new horizons for all of our midwestern industry and 
culture. 

CORPORATION 


ho us, in northern New York, the proposed method of financi contained 
Senate bill No. 589 is not new. The Thousand Islands Bridge, linki! New 
to the Province of Ontario, is financed in a similiar fashion under the 
thority of appropriate legislation adopted by the State of New York (title 4 
¢ authorities law of the State of New York) 


We know of no reason why this same method of financing could not be adopted 
St. Lawrence seaway. The problems are no greater. They just involve 

e money, 

f Canada develops the seaway alone, its securities will be traded in the money 
ets of the world. It should not be more difficult to market our joint 
rities with the prestige of both countries behind them, than to have Canada 

rie 
might suggest, however, that provision be made in any legislation for dis- 
tion of the project after all costs have been repaid. May we respectfully 


| your attention to that portion of title 4 of the public authorities law, read- 
as follows: 
Section 577 * “When all its liabilities have been met and its bonds have 
heen paid in full, all its rights and properties, so far as the same are located 
the United States of America, including the right to charge tolls for the use 
American Channel Bridge, shall be conveyed without cost or expense to 
uunty of Jefferson, * * *” 

Provision could well be made in Senate bill No. 589 for reversion of all rights 

roperties to the United States upon payment of all liabilities and bonds. 


UPPER LAKE CHANNELS 


\ 


Ve see no reason for doing half a job. The deepening of upper-lake channels 
in essential part of the whole project, and should be accomplished as a part 
f the whole program. 

We believe that the deepening of the upper-lake channels should be authorized 
is a part of the St. Lawrence bill, and made a charge against the financing to be 
irranged by the pro sed St. Lawrence Development Corporation 


POWER 


Naturally, we in northern New York, are vitally interested in the power 
ispects of the St. Lawrence project. 

We know that New York State is prepared to go ahead with the development 

soon as the Federal Power Commission grants the necessary license. We do 
ot think that the power phase of the project should, at this time, be brought 
efore the Congress, as the conflicting ideologies of Federal versus State versus 
private development might bog down the whole program once again. 

Respectfully submitted. 

LAWRENCE R. ORMISTON, 
City Councilman on Behalf of the City of Watertown, N .Y. 


The Cuamman. Paul Taylor, Municipal Electric Utilities Asso 
ciation of New York State. All right, Mr. Taylor, will you identify 
yourself and your background ? 
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STATEMENT OF PAUL TAYLOR, REPRESENTING THE MUNICIPAL 
ELECTRIC UTILITIES ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Taytor. Senator Wiley, my statement is very brief and there 
fore I will stand up. 

I live in Penn Yan and have been connected with utilities in New 
York State and Municipal Electric Utilities Association for quite 
a few years, There are 42 municipalities in New York State that 
belong to our association, and we ask that in paragraph 3(b) of the 4 
bill which is on page 4, you add this clause which Mr. Radin referred 
to that appear in 12 acts of Congress now, which in substances pro- 
vides that the first call on the power generated be in favor of muni 
cipalities and cooperatives and public agenc les, 

It will take, in response to Senator Green’s question, that call as 
we can make out now will take only one-tenth of the power to be 
generated there for the public agencies and municipalities in New 
England and New York State. I can’t tell you how many or what 
demand there will be from those public agencies in New England. 
The only one I think of is Holyoke, Mass., which is substantially as 
big as some of our biggest ones, our biggest ones being Plattsburg, 
Jamestown, Freeport and Rockville Center in Long Island. 


PREFERENCE TO COOPERATIVE AND PUBLIC POWER COMPANIES IN MARKETING 
OF POWER 


The reason we ask for this preference is in New York State the 
public service commission law, which regulates public utility com- 
panies, gives the power of the public service commission, has no pro- 
vision in there whereby the State regulates the resale prices, and if 
the New York Power Authority be licensed by the Federal Power 
Commission without restraint to a preference clause, we have no abil- 
ity to bargain for that power. 

If the privately owned companies want to sell it to us, they can sell 
it to us at what they want to, and if we have the preference then we 
are in a much better bargaining position. 

Now that is our problem, and in the past in these other acts it has 
been handled by an act of Congress. Your statute, your proposed 
Senate 589, makes the mov ing forward contingent on the license from 
the Federal Power Commission and the license from the international 
commission. 

Living close to Lake Ontario, I read a Canadian paper called the 
Financial Post of Toronto, and it is my recollection that the inter- 
national commission has taken some action which will let this go 
ahead. 

The Cuamman. They have granted a license? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes, and the only contingency now is the Federal 
Power Commission right here in Washington. 

The CuatrmMan. You are right about that. 

Mr. Tartor. And we ask that the Congress include this particular 
provision in order that we may be protected. 

The CuatrmMAn. Have you got the exact wording of what you sug- 
gest ¢ 


——EEEE 
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Mr. Tayzor. Well, it is in the 12 acts that are appended to Mr. 
Radin’s statement. ItishisexhibitC. He has the citation in exhibit 
C, and your very competent bill-drafting commission connected with 

e Congress here can pick it out in just a moment. It is the language 

it has been used in those 12 acts. 

Che CHatRMAN. There is no language there. It is just a citation 

statutes. 

Mr. Tayvor. Well, the bill-drafting commission if it works like it 
does up in Albany—— 


CONNECTION BETWEEN SEAWAY AND POWER PROJECT 


The CHAIRM ‘N. I want to ask you a gue now 1n relation to 
ur suggestion. This bill which is spons ored |} yy 16 Senators and 
elf, relates to the construction of part of the seaway, and it doesn’t 
rp rt to tell the Federal Power Commission what they shall do 

1 the power. 

Ci rtainly the question of the license or the authority which they 
hall grant may be determined by themselves, can it not be, under 
he statute ¢ 

Mr. Tayuor. I think that is correct, but I think that in several oc 
casions bills affecting navigation of the internal rivers have had that 
direction and provision in there, and those are Mr. Radin’s citations. 

The bill for the navigation of the Tennessee River I believe had a 
provision like that in it, and many other navigation bills, because the 
Lord made water to run downhill, and the navigation and the power 
seem to go together. 

The CHatrMAN. You are not giving somebody else credit there. 
You are giving the Lord credit for all this waterpower. 

Mr. Taytor. Well, it has been argued that that is the Lord’s per- 
petual motion, that it rains and runs downhill, evaporates and goes 
back into the clouds. Yes, siz 

The CuarrMan. Have you any language to suggest that would be 
appropriate ¢ 

Mr. Tayior. I can pick it out of those acts and send it to your ad- 
ministrative assistant, if that will facilitate matters any. 

The CHarrMAN. You send it down because we want it. You under- 
stand you are now precipitating a controversy. You are on one side 
and some folks are on another. We haven’t that power controversy 
if we leave it the way it is. 

Mr. Tayrtor. Well, on the general subject, of course all of upstate 
New York is very much in favor of Senate 589. Everybody wants it. 

Incidentally, three substantial members of our association are near 
St. Lawrence, and they want to be assured of power, Plattsburg, Lake 
Placid, and Saranac Lake. It is quite important to them that they 
get a chance to grow out of this cheap power. I realize your position 
that you have a bill which you want to go forward, but I don’t believe 
there has ever been a navigation bill in recent years that didn’t have 
this power question with it. 

The Cuatrman. I realize that, and you know what happened to 
the bill. 

Mr. Taytor. It is just like ham and eggs. It goes together, and 
the sponsors of these other measures were successful in getting them 
through with that provision in there. 
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I didn’t hear over at the Federal Power Commission any substantial 
opposition to the preference clause. Inertia seemed to be against it 
and that was all. I don’t recollect that there was any substantial 
opposition to it. 

I think that Mr. Burton just said that he hadn’t given much 
thought to the matter, that he had no particular provisions of where 
he was going to allocate the power. As far as Senator Green’s point 
is concerned, if you put the preference clause in, at least the munici- 
palities and public bodies in New England will be protected. 

The CHamman. Doesn’t the statute itself take care of most of that? 

Mr. Taytor. No, I don’t think so. The Federal licensing authority 
could allocate as between States, and it is a very vital matter to their 
prosperity how it allocates, but there isn’t anything in Senate 589 
as to how it allocates. 


CONGRESS AND THE FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


The CHatrman. But what you want Congress to do in this par- 
ticular instance is to take the bill by the horns, so to speak, and go out 
and perform the functions of the Power Commission. 

Mr. Taytor. No. 

The Cuatrman. And to determine the percentage to be distributed 
here, there, and so forth. 

Mr. Taytor. No, I don’t ask that. I merely ask that this first call 
which has been established in other acts affecting navigation, and 
incidentally the generation of electric power, be carried over into this 
act. 

[ think from what the American Bar Association says about it, sir, 
you are a lawyer, Senator, and I think you can appreciate the value 
of that as a precedent. 

The Cuatrman. I used to be long, long ago. 

Mr. Tayvor. Well, the American Bar Association I think recom- 
mends you highly as a current brother. 

The Cuatrman. Well, if you will send the amendment, give the 
citation, we will give consideration to it. Then it is your ‘iudgment 
what the percentage is that should go to public utilities, and where? 

Mr. Taytor. No. The city of Plattsburg lies 40 or 50 miles from 
Malone, and maybe 90 miles from the city of Massena. The city of 
Plattsburg, for example, would ask to have the privilege of buying 
its power needs from St. Lawrence, from the power generated from 
St. Lawrence. It would ask to be sure of getting it. 

Now the city of Plattsburg might use—I think there are some 
studies there which show in the next 20 years the maximum they will 
use will be 20,000 kilowatts, which would be infinitesimal in the 
amount of power generated there, but the reason that they ask that is 
they do not have to go to a privae power company which might be the 

‘ purchaser of St. Lawrence power and say, “Please give us 20,000 
a atts,” and come with no regulation on the price of that 20,000 
kilowatts. 

Now, if they have the preference, they can go over to the New York 
Power Authority operating the St. Lawrence power and say, “Please 
give us 20,000 kilowatts at the price you are selling to other people.” 

The Cuairman. I understand, but what you are asking is this. 
We say to the power company and the Power Commission of New 
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York, which is putting up $250,000,000 or more to whom they should 
sell and how they should sell and where they should sell, is that it? 

Mr. Taytor. You are just saying that public agencies and bodies 
will be a preferred customer, they have first call on it, and we are the 
ones right at home there, and we are part of the people that are put- 
ting up the dollars, $250 million to build the dams, and we ask to buy 
that power by preference and not have to go to some intermediary to 
purchase it. 

Senator Green. Would that apply to all municipally owned corpo- 
rations throughout New England / 

Mr. Taytor. Well, before the Power Commission, there was a dis- 
cussion of an arbitrary limit of 300 miles from Massena and 300 miles 
would take in all of New York State, a circle down into northern 
Pennsylvania and take in practically all of New England. I think 
t takes in all of New England, Senator. 

Senator Green. Your proposal is to apply it to that whole circle, 
s that right? 

Mr. Taytor. First call would come from the public bodies in that 
300-mile circle; yes. 

The Cuatrman. I think we understand the proposition. 

Mr. Tayior.’ Thank you, Senator. 

The CHatrman. Max M. McCray, executive director, Port of De- 
troit Commission. 


STATEMENT OF MAX M. McCRAY, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, PORT OF 
DETROIT COMMISSION 


Mr. McCray. Mr. Chairman, my testimony here today is in behalf 
of the Port of Detroit Commission, a municipal corporation of the 
State of Michigan charged with the responsibility of development of 
the port of Detroit, Mich. In addition, I have also been authorized 
to represent the Propeller Club—port of Detroit, as a member of its 
St. Lawrence seaway committee. It is believed my remarks will also 
generally express the viewpoint of the municipal bodies of the city 
of Detroit and the county of Wayne, both of which have long dem- 
onstrated an active interest in this important legislation before you. 

At the outset, let me state that it is our firm belief that the comple- 
tion of the dual St. Lawrence River project of navigaion and power 
is an urgent national necessity. Without it, our Nation will continue 
to be a serious cripple as far as having a whole transportation system 
is concerned and will continue to face acute power shortages where 
that need, too, has already been well established. 


INCREASING FOREIGN TRADE TO PORT OF DETROIT 


As you know, there is already a 14-foot deep navigable highway 
from the Atlantic Ocean to midcontinent America via the St. Law- 
rence River. But obsolescence has made this highway restrictive. 
However, even with its restrictions, we have witnessed at Detroit a 
fantastic growth of oceangoing ships penetrating through to the 
Great Lakes. From only 2 such ships in 1944, the number in regular 
service had increased to 31 by 195l1—owned by 6 ship lines. Last 
year, 10 more vessels were added to this direct Great Lakes overseas 
fleet serving Detroit. Five more are to be in service this year for a 
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1953 total of 45 ships. We have further knowledge that 2 new lines, 
in addition to the 6 now on regular schedules, are investigating the 
possi ibility of inaugurating service this year. Should they enter this 
trade the increase in 1953 will be about 11 to 17 ships, instead of the 
5 currently anticipated. This will mean an addition of between 35-50 
new sailings over last year, or about 160 to 170 regular sailings In 
1953. ‘This compares quite remarkably with 1943 and 1944, when 
no such sailings were recorded. 

In connection with this commerce and with ever increasing’ num- 
bers of oceangoing steamers and voyages, it is no wonder that each 
succeeding year finds a new port record being hoisted in the amount 
of overseas foreign trade being handled—and the need for a deep 
seaway emphi asized, In 1946, the C orps of E ngineers recorded 6,189 
tons of this trade as being handled at Detroit. Since then, it has risen 
ste adily so that in 1951, the last officially recorded year, a total of 

39,912 tons was handled over Detroit docks—an increase of 545 per- 
cent in just 6 years. 

From the port of Detroit, regularly scheduled sailings are now 
available to an impressive number of ports throughout Europe, the 
United Kingdom, the Baltic, and the Mediterranean. Such over- 
seas destinations as Bremen, Copenhagen, Bergen, Lisbon, London, 
Genoa, Algiers, Stockholm, and Marseilles are now daily on ship mani- 
fests. With such a record as above now before our eyes, it becomes 
increasingly obvious that even with these inefficient, restricted draft 
and limited capacity vessels—there must be many sound economic 
reasons for their expanding use. It foretells an extremely busy use 
of the seaway when once completed to its depth of 27 feet. 


SAVINGS IN WATER TRANSPORTATION 


Proof of the ultimate value of creating a deepened St. Lawrence 
River is further evidenced by the astounding savings already avail- 
able. Sample Detroit shipment studies in 1952, by a New York firm of 
port development engineers, revealed net savings of $114 to $262 on 
carload lots of refrigerators and packaged machinery units. <A single 
automobile shipment saves local manufacturers at least $20 per car. 
These savings are on transportation costs alone. Additional im- 
portant savings are available because no lighterage is required, 
shippers or importers can pick up their own goods directly at shipside, 
there is no lack of control over shipments or gambling on time element 
to meet ships, and costly multiple handling operations are minimized. 

The economic position of Detroit and Michigan further demands 
completion of a 27-foot channel to the sea. For example, the Michi- 
gan Customs District in 1952, in which Detroit is the major port, has 
just established a history-making record of $1,592,800,000 worth of 
foreign trade. This value figure is for all means of transport. It is 
$57 million over 1951 and was high enough for Michigan to displace 
the Galveston Customs District (which includes the port of Houston), 
as the No. 3 foreign trade area of the Nation in 1952. Only a mere 
$2.9 million kept the Michigan district out of third place, held by 
New Orleans. These figures are especially noteworthy because they 
clearly illustrate the important relationship of Michigan to the entire 
foreign trade of the Nation—further evidence to support removal of 
the international rapids section bottleneck which raises our trans- 
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ortation costs and handicaps Michigan and other Great Lakes States 
: the world marketing of their goods. 

There is yet another important reason for a 27-foot channel and 
t applies to the conencting channels of the Great Lakes. 


EFFECT OF POPULATION AND NATIONAL DEFENSE PRESSURES 


Caring for our ever-increasing population and its needs requires 
that our national production base be broadened. To this now we 
must add the problem of international unrest and a sapping war in 
Korea bringing huge quantities of steel war goods. So that we might 
produce more steel to fill these demands we must be able to water- 
transport more iron ore. To this increased ore, we must add in- 
creased requirements of coal and limestone—together making up the 
three basic materials in the manufacture of pig iron. To help, our 
shipyards have built several new Great Lakes carriers and others are 
either on the way, or on the drawing boards. These new carriers, 
some are converted C—4’s, are built for deeper draft navigation than 

now possible on the lakes. As a result they carry less than full 
capacity cargoes, being restricted because of the inadequate channels 
of the Great Lakes. A 27-foot channel throughout the connecting 
hannels of the Great Lakes, from the mines and grain fields of the 
North and West to the industrial plants and grain mills of the lower 
lakes region, is the only answer to a rapid fulfillment of the Nation’s 
domestic needs, in both war and peace. 


EFFECT OF DECREASING LAKE LEVELS 


The merits of high water on the Great Lakes is subject to argument 
but no one can question the fact of its immense help in aiding expan- 
ion of our productive capacity through an increase of cargo tonnage 
hauled by the lake carriers. Now, however, we appear to be entering 
a period of decline in lake levels which will have the effect of reducing 
ship capacity. 

The seriousness of this reduced capacity can best be illustrated by a 
recent study of the United States lake survey, Corps of Engineers. 
It involved an examination of the effect of decreasing lake levels on 
the annual carrying capacity of the Great Lakes fleet. Their study 
indicated that when the lakes are at the 1922-51 mean stage, a de- 
crease of but 0.1 foot would have the effect of reducing the iron ore 
fleet capacity by 125,000 tons annually. A 0.5 foot decrease would 
reduce this capacity by 628,000 tons annually. 

The mean level for Lake Erie, situated below Detroit, is expected 
to be at 573.5 feet this month. This is a decrease of 0.68 foot under 
that of March 1952. If the above mean stage figures (1922-51), may 
be applied on an annual basis to this difference, we will experience 
this year a reduction in fleet capacity of about 850,000 tons. And, as 
the lake levels decline, this reduction in fleet capacity will increase. 

These reasons, plus national economic necessity, should make im- 
perative the deepening of the connecting channels of the Great Lakes. 
[It must be done regardless of any other additional and otherwise 
strongly valid reasons demanding a 27-foot channel to the sea. 

My statement, Mr. Chairman, has attempted to give you and your 
subcommittee a quick summary on our rapidly expanding foreign 
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commerce over a restricted St. Lawrence River, evidences of the sav- 
ings which are currently available, the important economic position 

of Detroit and Michigan in our Nation’s foreign trade, why we expect 
a busy use of a completed seaway and the urgent necessity for im- 
mediate deepening of Great Lakes connecting channels. 


Support ror Witry Bru 


In conclusion, it should be stated that we wholeheartedly endorse a 
27-foot channel from the ocean to the Great Lakes; however, as a 
matter of procedure, it is believed best that its completion be by sepa- 
rate means. Regarding the deepening of the connecting channels, 
it is felt that this should be accomplished through regular handling 
as an ordinary rivers and harbors improvement project or in some 
similar fashion. 

The Wiley bill, S. 589, providing for the creation of a United States 
development corporation, permitting self-liquidation of costs and 
participation with Canada in navigational development of the St. 
Lawrence River ea national Rapids Section, carries our full support 
and endorsement. Only in this way will the United States have a 
voice in the construction, operation, and control of the works planned 
and in the determination of fair and equitable ship tolls. 

Lastly, regardless of the status of the New York and Ontario power 
application now pending before the Federal Power Commission, it is 
hoped that this subcommittee will expedite its report to the Senate 
F¥oreign Relations Committee and to the Congress, strongly urging 
that an immediate approval be given this important security legisla- 
tion. 

That concludes my testimony, Mr. Chairman. 

‘The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. I am interested in your mention 
that Detroit had repl: wed Galveston in foreign trade. 

Mr. McCray. Those figures may be examined, Mr. Chairman, by 
checking the Bureau of the Census. They are regular monthly re- 
ports FT-970. They are figures for all means of transport, and the 
customs districts of the country. 

The CHamrman. Then you make the point that irrespective of 
whether or not the St. Lawrence waterway were constructed, that if 
the water in the lakes is reduced, it calls for national action in relation 
to harbors. 

Mr. McCray. That is right, sir. 

The Caarrman. And that would be true whether Canada builds the 
St. Lawrence Waterway or whether we build it with Canada. 

Mr. McCray. Absolutely correct. 

The CuHarrman. We are thinking of spending $80 or $90 million 
on one river here on the east coast, so that steel can be gotten up the 
river to the steel plant. You would think that this great Midwest 
section where there are 50 million people would have a little call on 
the interests of the national legislators irrespective of where they 
live. 

Mr. McCray. That is correct, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Do you agree with that conclusion ¢ 

Mr. McCray. Very much, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Well, we thank you, sir. 

We have gone through this list. Tomorrow we will start with the 
opposition. 
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[ again suggest that if the witnesses who are coming up tomorrow 
re going to repeat prev ious testimony, [ hope that we facilitate the 
aring as we have today by the insertion of statements, because we 
want to get a record in shape, so that we can decide later whether or 
ot to continue the hearings. For the time being we can feel that we 
iave accomplished something in the nature of getting a record so that 
e legislators will have something to study. 
en can readily understand this. I think there are five differ ent 
ubcommittees meeting today, and I suppose if you go to the Senate 
floor you will find very few there because they are discussing tide- 
inds. It gives some of you people who are here something to talk 
tbout when you get home, to explain to our constituents how the legis 
lators really work in trying to get through the matters that are really 
before them. 
[ want to congratulate all of you on the very orderly procedure. 
We will proceed tomorrow morning at 10 o’cloc k. 
CY here eh, at 3:55 p. m., the committee adjourned until Thurs- 
April 16, 1953, at 10 a. m.) 
(The following statements in support of the St. Lawrence seaway 
were subsequently inserted in the record :) 


eRe eT 


STATEMENT OF THE DerroITt BoArp or COMMERCE ON THE St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


This is a statement filed in behalf of the Detroit Board of Commerce, here- 
inafter referred to as the board, calling for speedy congressional action favor- 
able to the providing of an adequate waterway connecting the Great Lakes in- 
dustries with the ports of the world. The board recognizes the fact that we 
now have a waterway and particularly calls attention of the committee to that 
fact. The committee will realize, however, that what is needed is a St. Law- 
rence seaway which will be adequate to serve the future needs of commerce 
and industry and the future security of the United States. 

The Detroit Board of Commerce is a Michigan non-profit corporation consist- 
ing of some 6,300 members representing about 3,800 business and commercial 
activities. The board, though located in the Greater Detroit area, has interests 

and members in other parts of the State of Michigan. It is therefore vitally 
concerned with the issues at hand, as should be every American interested in 
the well-being of the Nation. 


ECONOMY OF THE REGION 


In 1939 the Detroit metropolitan area had about 2,800 factories situated in 
it, but by 1947 this number had grown to about 4,800. The year 1947 was the 
ast in which a census of manufacturers was conducted. However, industry in 
this area, especially in Detroit, is still expanding at the same high rate. 

The products of Detroit are known not only throughout the United States but 
throughout the world as well. The same can be said for the products of the 
Great Lakes area. In short, the economic position of the Great Lakes area is 
one of predominance and is significantly reflected in the following table: 


Economic position of the Great Lakes States * 


Percent of 
United 
States total 


Great Lakes area United States 
total total 


Value added by manufacturing, 1950 
| All manufacturing. | $31,010, 089,000 | $89, 675,779, 000 | 34.6 
Metalworking $14, 843, 866,000 | $28,316, 187,000 | 52.3 
Mineral production, 1950 $1, 532, 470, 000 $11, 855, 000, 000 12.9 
Urban building, 1952 $2, 121, 000, 000 $8. RRS, ORD. OOO "9 
Cash farm receipts, 1951 $7, 585, 275, 000 $32 2 
Retail sales, 1948 $31, 807, 828,000 | $130, 520, 548, 000 


791, 129, 000 23 
24 
Service establishment receipts, 1948 _ _. $1, 983, 479, 000 $8, 578, 162, 000 23. 1 
4 
) 





Income, 1951 . $59, 541, 000,000 $242, 947,000, 000 | 
‘ Population, Apr. 1, 1950___. 33, 381, 851 150, 697, 361 


1 Includes the States of Michigan, Ilinois, Indiana, Ohio, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, 
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The advantages of inexpensive water transportation to the Great Lakes ar: 
is at once apparent. ‘Those advantages will, of course, be passed on to the 
purchasers of the Great Lakes region's products located in other parts of the 
United States and in the world. Now that Canada has decided to go ahead 
with the project alone if necessary, we should be aware that the United States 
will still be permitted to pay for the project, but in the form of tolls. 


JOINT POWER-NAVIGATION HIGHLY DESIRABLI 


Many opponents to a St. Lawrence seaway are very much proponents of the 
power phase of the project. Whether to build the power project with or without 
the navigation facilities introduces certain cost concepts. Admittely the power 
project, in which New York State is interested, could be built without construc 
tion of navigation facilities, but this would be foolish and wasteful, for all costs 
are then directly assignable to the production of power and must be recovered 
through assessments of sufficiently high rates. The same may be said of con 
struction of only the navigation facilities. If both were constructed (a multiple- 
purpose project), however, certain costs would be common to both and would 
have to be allocated on some fair and equitable basis. Nevertheless, the economic 
advantages of a multiple-purpose project would be gained. 

The allocated costs of each, plus the directly assignable costs, would be 
defrayed by lower tolls on the seaway and lower rates for the power than if 
each were built singly. Certainly the fact that the Canadian Government is 
now planning to build the seaway without us points out that they believe the 
tolls will pay for the navigation facilities, including operating expenses. 


DESIRABILITY 


Opponents question the probability of a sufficient volume of traffic which will 
be using the proposed seaway. For those, it must be pointed out that overseas 
shipping on the Great Lakes is on the rise. Though handicapped, more and 
more steamship companies are planning to operate trom lake ports to overseas, 
and it is interestng to note that annually more tonnage passes through the locks 
at Sault Ste. Marie though operating about three-fourths of the year, than the 
Panama, Suez, Kiel, and New York State Barge Canals combined. 

As a practical matter, the water carriers will go where the traffic is. The 
question of a 27-foot channel should be discussed at this point. Many contend 
that this depth would accommodate only a small proportion of existing American- 
flag ships. This argument is easily rebutted by the fact that the bulk of all 
vessels—coastal, intercoastal, and transoceanic (American-flag and vessels of 
foreign registry )—plying in and out of our great seaports actually draw less 
than 27 feet. It is perfectly reasonable to conclude, therefore, that there is 
ample eargo capacity now afloat capable and ready to traverse the proposed 
27-foot channel, 

DEFENSE ASPECTS 


In these days of great political unrest, the last few weeks have seen the pass 
ing of Premier Stalin, the ascent to power of his successor, a man of whom the 
western nations know little. In spite of his stated desire for peace—which 
would probably be on his own terms—both the United States and Great Britain 
have lost aircraft over territory controlled by the western powers. Action in 
Korea has reached a point where it is anything but police action. 

In view of the foregoing, on which the committee is most highly informed, 
how can one consider the proposed St. Lawrence seaway without considering 
the defense aspects of it? 

Steel is still recognized as a general-purpose metal and is utilized and fabri- 
cated in every part of the United States. The area around the Great Lakes is 
the largest steel producing and using area in the United States. Furthermore, 
tremendous quantities of steel are used in times of war. It is much more logical 
to bring the iron ore from Labrador by inexpensive water transportation on a 
protected inland waterway than it is from across the sea, as far away as Vene- 
zuela. The disadvantages of transoceanic carriage of iron ore in wartime are 
obvious. 

CONCLUSION 


Water transportation is cheap transportation. Why not use it? 

As one Congressman stated, the only difficulty in getting the St. Lawrence 
seaway constructed lies in the fact that it is not in the middle of Europe. If it 
were, it would already have ben built, and with American money. 





' 
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his is a plea for United States participation in the waterway project which 
da most assuredly will go through with or without our aid. It is vital that 
he United States participate in the construction in order to participate in the 
ol, and even more vital to provide for the project to make it adequate for 

ce, industry, and the national defense 


VERMONT STATE FARM BUREAU, INC., 
Burlington, Vt... Mareh 15, 1958 
| ALEXANDER LD. WILEY, 
Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. WILEY: We, of the Vermont State Farm Bureau, have been in favor 
the St. Lawrence waterway for better than a decade because we feel it will 
efit millions of people. 
We urge a favorable committee report 
Respectfully yours, 


ARTHUR PACKARD, 
President, Vermont State Farm Bureau, Ine 


To.Lepo-Lucas CouNTy Port CoMMISSION, 
Toledo, Ohio, March 16, 1953. 
Hon, ALEXANDER D,. WILEY, 
Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR WILEY: It is the unanimous opinion of the Toledo-Lucas 
County Port Commission, which is sponsored jointly by the Board of Commis- 
stoners of Lucas County, Ohio, and the Council of the City of Toledo, Ohio, the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway and power project should be constructed 
without further delay. 

Resolutions from this area, favoring the immediate development of the project 
in conjunction with the Dominion of Canada, are on file in the United States 
Congressional Record. 

The port of Toledo, Ohio, is located on the western end of Lake Erie and is 
surrounded by one of this country’s greatest rail and truck networks. The 
completion of the St. Lawrence project would provide this section of the United 
States with economic benefits of huge magnitude. The same would apply to the 
central and western parts of the United States, should waterborne commerce 
of the world be able to use the western ports of the Great Lakes without trans- 
shipment en route. 

We appreciate efforts on your behalf leading toward completion of this project. 
We also pledge our continued support of the project. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES G. Crom, 
Secretary-Manager, Toledo-Lucas County Port Commission. 


THE CLEVELAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Cleveland, Ohio, March 16, 1953. 
Hon. ALEXANDER D,. WILEY, 
Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: The Cleveland Chamber of Commerce is deeply interested in the 
St. Lawrence seaway legislation now before your committee, and we.hope. that 
S. 589, providing for the United States to participate in the development of the 
St. Lawrence seaway jointly with Canada, will receive approval by the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

The Cleveland Chamber of Commerce is in favor of the St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project, and our board of directors adopted the folkowing resolution 
on October 19, 1951: 

“Be it resolved, That the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce favors the con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence seaway project jointly by the United States and 
Canada, provided that appropriate arrangements are made, first, for the 
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charging of tolls designed to make the project self-sustaining and self-liquidating 
over a reasonable period of time and, second, for the distribution of the United 
States share of the hydroelectric power developed by the project through privately 
owned rather than publicly owned facilities. 

We hope that this legislation, which is so important in connection with the 
growth and development of the Great Lakes area, will be passed by Congress and 
approved by the President during 1953 so that construction work might be 
rotten under way without delay. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Curtis Lee SmirH, President. 


FOREIGN TRADE CLUB oF Derrort, INc., 
Detroit 26, Mich., March 17, 1958. 
Hon. ALEXANDER D. WILEY, 
Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: The Foreign Trade Club of Detroit enthusiastically 
supports bill S. 589, introduced by you in the Senate. 

We believe your bill furnishes a sound, workable basis for pushing towards 
completion—through the combined efforts of the United States and Canada—a 
project from which this area and the country as a whole will benefit in centuries 
to come, 

Accordingly, we urge a prompt and favorable committee report. If there is 
any way in which we can be of assistance to you, please let us know. 

Sincerely yours, 





ForeIGN TRADE CLUB OF DETROIT, 
By Jorce Vareas, President. 


——— 


THE CLEVELAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio, March 18, 1953. 
Hon, ALEXANDER D. WILEY, 
Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Stk: We understand that consideration will be given to deepening the 
Great Lakes connecting channels when hearings are held on the St. Lawrence 
seaway, March 23-25. 

There is a great need for deeper connecting channels in order that ore carriers 
now operating on the lakes might load to capacity during periods of low lake 
levels, and we hope that the Congress will authorize the deepening of the con 
necting channels by separate legislation. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Curtis Lee Smirn, 
President. 





ST. LAWRENCE VALLEY 
ASSOCIATION OF CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE, 
March 18, 1958. 
Hon, ALEXANDER D, WILEY, 
Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Srk: As president of the St. Lawrence Valley Association of Chambers of 
Commerce, representing all of the active chambers of commerce in the St. Law- 
rence Valley, I would like to represent to you our feeling as to the necessity of the 
passage of Wiley bill 8S. 589 providing for the participation by the United States 
with Canada in the development of the St. Lawrence seaway and power project. 

We, in the area, although realizing full well the problems that may come with 
it, feel that the development of this great natural resource should be pushed to 
conclusion at the earliest possible time and that it would be a national catastro- 
phe if the United States were not to have a part in the development. It is un- 
thinkable that there should be any question on the part of any representative 
of the people of this country that any other course should be followed. 

Kindly accept the thanks of a group of New York citizens for your attention to 
and consideration of the problems in which we are most vitally interested. 

Sincerely yours, 


VERNER M. INGRAM, 
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OHIo STATE GRANGE, 
Columbus 5, Ohio, March 19, 1953. 
Hon. ALEXANDER D. WILEY, 
Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Siz: We of the Ohio State Grange feel it is important that your 
committee report favorable on the Wiley bill, 8S. 589, providing for United States 
participation in the development of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Our Ohio State Grange delegate body have supported the St. Lawrence seaway 
project since its beginning. 

Sincerely, 
THE ONTO STATE GRANGE, 
Byron FREDERICK, Master. 


NEBRASKA STATE GRANGE, 
Lincoln 8, Nebr., March 20, 1958. 
Hon. ALEXANDER D. WILEY, 
Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR WILEY: The Nebraska State Grange has fayored the construc 
tion of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway for many years. Quite nat- 
irally, we wish the United States to participate in the project. We believe that 
our Government should share in the construction of the seaway, so that it can 
share in directing its operation and in any profits that may accrue. 

We trust that the Foreign Relations Committee will make a favorable report. 

Yours very truly, 
H. C. FILiry, 
Master, Nebraska State Grange. 





CLEVELAND WorRLD TRADE ASSOCIATION, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio, March 20, 1958. 
Hon. ALEXANDER D. WILEY, 
Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Srr: The Cleveland World Trade Association, affiliate of the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, which has in its membership 250 Cleveland 
companies that are directly interested in international trade, wishes to reaffirm 
its position in favor of the development of the St. Lawrence seaway, jointly with 
Canada. Our position is based on a survey of the opinion of the companies in 
our membership. 

We hope, therefore, that the Senate Foreign Relations Committee will make a 
favorable report on the Wiley bill, 8. 589. 

Respectfully yours, 
Cras. J. EWALp, 
Executive Director. 


MICHIGAN FARM BUREAU, 
Lansing 4, Mich., March 20, 1953. 
Hon. ALEXANDER D. WILEY, 
Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR WILEY: We are advised that committee consideration is being 
given to S. 589 providing for United States participation in the development of 
the St. Lawrence seaway in cooperation with Canada. This is in line with the 
position taken by the voting delegates at our annual convention and, on behalf 
of our 57,000 farm families which are members of the Michigan Farm Bureau, 
we urge favorable consideration and action on this pending legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
STANLEY M. Powe tt, 
Legislative Counsel. 


$2543—53-——15 
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MASSENA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Massena, N. Y., March 24, 1958. 
Hon, ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: I have been interested in the St. Lawrence seaway 
project for the last 30 years. I have been mayor of Massena for 12 years, 
supervisor for 2 years, and president of the Northern Federation of Chambers 
of Commerce for 6 years. 

In 1941 I appealed to President Roosevelt to appropriate funds to make a 
survey of the St. Lawrence project. He was able to get an appropriation for 
$1,450,000 for this purpose, and we had over 300 pople working here for a year 
anda half. The United States engineers made the survey. 

I hope that you will be able to get your bill passed to have the seaway canals 
built around the international dam on the American side. As you probably 
know, plans call for a 6-mile canal with 2 locks around the international dam 
and powerhouse and 28 miles up the river a 2-mile canal with 1 lock around 
the contro] dam. 

I recall talking with you in Ogdensburg at the Elks Club about the project 
last fall when you visited the project. 

Very truly yours, 
Dr. Rotiin A. NEWTON. 


Canton, Oun10, March 25, 19538. 
Hon. ALEXANDER F. WILEY, 
Senate Offices, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We, as legislative representative of the 16th Congressional District 
of Ohio, speaking for the Ferm Bureau organization wish to give our full 
support to your proposal (S. 589) concerning the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Having favored this development for a long time, we believe your plan the 
best yet to be considered. 

We will support it actively. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mrs. ARNOLD WERNER, 
Route 3, Canton, Ohio. 





Des Motnes, Iowa, March 25, 1953. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Chairman, Foreign Relations Committee, 
United States Senate Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Last year President Mills appeared before your committee in support of St. 
Lawrence seaway. Iowa State Federation of Labor sees great advantages for 
United States in constructing this great waterway which will make connecting 
link for great amount of commerce and transportation facilities. We sincerely 
urge you to register in favor of bill 8. 589 which is being heard this week on 
St. Lawrence seaway project. 

Bart J. Baum, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Iowa State Federation of Labor. 





DerroIr AND WAYNE CouNTY FEDERATION oF LABOR, 
Detroit, Mich., March 30, 1958. 
Hon. ALEXANDER D. WILEY, 
Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR: We would like to place before your committee our unqualified 
approval of S. 589 to provide for the United States to participate in the St. 
Lawrence seaway, jointly with Canada. This public improvement is long over- 
due. Canada has publicly announced as “going alone” if the United States 
can’t make up their mind, and they can hardly be blamed for this. 

The procrastination of the United States has already resulted in unwarranted 
delay and it has deprived the people living in the Great Lakes area of shipping 
facilities that should now be available for the shipping of military material being 
produced and shipped from this great industrial heartland. 

The selfish interests that are opposing the building of the St. Lawrence water- 
way are leveling the toll on the American people, and it is the duty of Congress 
to put a stop to this. The economy of the Nation is based on mass production 
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economically operated, but it becomes the victim of not only high rates but of 
the tribute levied on international shipment by the racketeers at the port of 
New York. A vote against the St. Lawrence v'aterway is a vote to perpetuate 
the disgraceful condition that exists on the waterfront in New York and con- 
demn the whole Nation. 
We hope and trust that your committee will promptly report on the Wiley 
bill, S. 589, with favorable conditions. 
Very truly yours, 
FRANK X. MARTEL, 
President Detroit and Wayne County Federation of Labor. 


—_——_—__—— 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF BARNESVILLE, MINN., 
Barnesville, Minn., April 3, 1953. 
CHAIRMAN, 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: The Chamber of Commerce of the City of Barnesville, Minn. wishes 
to make known to our representatives in the Federai Government in Washington 
our feelings in respect to the St. Lawrence seaway proposal. This is not a new 
proposal, but one which has been in the minds of our national leaders in the past. 
It is a project which stands to benefit the Nation as a whole from the standpvint 
of trade, commerce, and industry; as well as from the standpoint of national 
defense. In the long run, it should work to our advantage as well, from the 
standpoint of national economy. 

Now, when Canada is ready to go ahead with this project, is surely the time 
when we should join hands with that country and cooperate to the fullest in 
bringing about the realization of this waterway. 

This great natural watercourse into the interior of our country lies waiting 
to be made use of, but for the addition of certain man-made alterations and 
improvements which we have the engineering skill and resources to accomplish, 

Failure to put this asset to use in tantamount to a wasting of our resources; 
and the development of this natural resource has already been too long delayed. 

Completion of the project would bring closer together the vast producing areas 
of the West and the large marketing and industrial areas of the East. It would 
also bring the avenues of international commerce to the front door of the great 
Northwest area. 

We believe that no really honest or legitimate objection has been raised to the 
completion of this project. We feel rather that it is being obstructed by a couple 
of special groups, one of which represents a segment of big-business interest 
which wishes to hold the center of wealth, trade, and commerce, on the east 
coast of the United States 

We feel that while legislators have a responsibility to the community which 
elected them, they have also a responsibility to the Nation at large; and while 
they are in matters of local significance bounden to give consideration to local 
areas, that in matters of national significance, and which concern the welfare of 
the Nation as a whole, that special interests, and sectional interests, should 
give way. 

The bills for the seaway project are S. 589, proposed amendment thereto by 
Senator Thye, Senate Joint Resolution 45, House Joint Resolution 104, House 
Joint Resolution 195. We particularly urge support of the Lehman-Roosevelt 
proposals. 

Very truly yours, 





BARNESVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
By Paut T. AITKEN, 
Chairman of National Affairs Committee. 


eee ee 


MuskKEGoN, Micu., March 24, 1958. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations Committee: 


On behalf of city commission of City of Muskegon, the people of this com- 
munity, and as Mayor of Muskegon, I sincerely urge you to do all within your 
power to see that our country proceeds immediately in cooperation with our 
Canadian neighbors in the construction of Great Lakes St. Lawrence seaway 
development. This community has vital interest in this project and we believe 
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it is necessary and essential to the future progress and development of entire 
country. Your cooperation will be appreciated. 


JoHN E. MEpENDorP, Mayor, City of Muskegon, 








DopGEVILLE, WIS., April 12, 1953. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 


State Ofice Building, Washington, D. C.: 


The Iowa County Farm Bureau, Iowa County, Wisconsin, supports you in 
your St. Lawrence seaway development corporation bill. 
O. B. Jenks, Iowa County Farm Bureau President. 





CotumMsus, OntI0, March 18, 1958. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILFY, 


Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations Committee: 
Ohio Farm Bureau Federation strongly supports 8S. 589 providing for United 
States participation in developing St. Lawrence seaway jointly with Canada. 
D,. R. STANFIELD, 
Ohio Farm Bureau Federation, 





Sroux Fats, 8. DaKk., March 24, 1953. 
Hon, ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Chairman, Foreign Relations Commitiece, United States Senate, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C.: 

The South Dakota State Federation of Labor begs to inform the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the United States Senate that we unequivocally favor 
passage of 8.589. The St. Lawrence seaway project holds in itself a great future 
for the Midwest. It can if built provide virtually a Utopia for all of agriculture 
and industry. 

FRANCIS McDonALD, 
Secretary-Treasurer, South Dakota State Federation of Labor. 





Faroo, N. Dak., March 24, 1958. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Chairman, Forcign Relations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

We sincerely urge your support for bill S. 589. It is the belief of this federa- 
tion that a service to the general public of the United States can be rendered 
by the building of this project at once. 

W. W. Morrey, 
President, North Dakota State Federation of Labor. 





Omana, Nesr., March 24 1958. 

Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Chairman, Foreign Relations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Accept my registration in favor of bill S. 589 which is being heard this week 
on St. Lawrence seaway. 
GorpDon C. PREBLE, 
President, Nebraska State Federation of Labor. 





INDIANAPOLIS, INpD., March 24, 1953. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


We respectfully urge your support of bill 8. 589 in behalf of St. Lawrence 
seaway project. 


Cart H. MvUtLien, 
President, Indiana State Federation of Labor. 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 16, 1953 


Untrep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON ForEIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 457, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Alexander Wiley (chairman) pre- 
siding. 
Present: Senators Wiley (presiding), George, Green, and Hum- 
ynrey. 
The CaatrmMaNn. The committee will come to order, please. 


POWER OF THE NEW YORK POWER AUTHORITY 


At this time I desire to insert into the record section 1005 (5) of 
the New York Power Authority Act (as amended). It gives us the 
authority of the New York Power Authority in relation to the dis- 
position of power. 

Particularly I stress this language: 

* * * for the benefit of the people of the State as a whole and particularly the 


domestic and rural consumers to whom the power can economically be made 
available * * *, 


And, it says further: 

The authority shall, in addition to other methods which it may find ad- 
vantageous make provision so that municipalities and other political subdivisions 
of the State now or hereafter authorized by law to engage in the distribution 
of electric power may secure a reasonable share of the power generated by such 
projects. 


And there further follows: 
* * * in disposing of hydroelectric power pursuant to and in furtherance of the 
aforementioned policy and purposes, appropriate provision may also be made to 
allocate a reasonable share of project power to agencies created or designated 
by other States. 

The whole provision will be printed in full in the record. 

(Sec. 1005 (5), the New York Power Authority Act (as amended) 
is as follows :) 


THe New YorK POWER AUTHORITY Act (As AMENDED) 


SECTION 1005 (5) 


(5) To develop, maintain, manage, and operate those parts of the projects 
owned or controlled by it in such manner as to give effect to the policy hereby 
declared (and all plans and acts, and all contracts for the use, sale, transmis- 
sion, and distribution of the power generated by the said projects, shall be made 
in the light of, consistent with the subject to this policy), namely, that the 


991 
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projects shall be in all respects for the aid, improvement, and benefit of com- 
merce and navigation in, through, along and past the Niagara River, the St, 
Lawrence River and the International Rapids section thereof, and that in the 
development of hydroelectric power therefrom such projects shall be considered 
primarily as for the benefit of the people of the State as a whole and particularly 
the domestic and rural consumers to whom the power can economically be made 
available, and accordingly that sale to and use by industry shall be a secondary 
purpose, to be utilized principally to secure a sufficiently high load factor and 
revenue returns to permit domestic and rural use at the lowest possible rates 
and in such manner as to encourage increased domestic and rural use of 
electricity. In furtherance of this policy and to secure a wider distribution of 
such power and use of the greatest value to the general public of the State, 
the authority shall in addition to other methods which it may find advantageous 
make provision so that municipalities and other political subdivisions of the 
State now or hcoreafter authorized by law to engage in the distribution of 
electric power may secure a reasonable share of the power generated by such 
projects, and shall sell the same or cause the same to be sold to such municipali- 
ties and political subdivisions at prices representing cost of generation, plus 
En and operating charges, plus a fair cost of transmission, all as determined 
by the trustees, and subject to conditions which shall assure the resale of such 
power to domestic and rural consumers at the lowest possible price: Provided, 
however, That in disposing of hydroelectric power pursuant to and in further- 
ance of the aforementioned policy and purposes, appropriate provision may also 
be made to allocate a reasonable share of project power to agencies created or 
designated by other States and authorized to resell the power to users under 
the same terms and conditions as power is disposed of in New York State. To 
that end, the authority may provide in any contract or contracts which it may 
make for the sale, transmission and distribution of the power that the pur- 
chaser, transmitter, or distributor shall construct, maintain, and operate, on 
such terms as the authority may deem proper, such connecting lines as may be 
necessary for transmission of the power from main transmission lines to such 
municipalities or political subdivisions. 

The Cuarrman. I notice that the loyal opposition is here in force 
this morning. We welcome you and have the privilege this morning 
of first listening to M. Vashti Burr, deputy attorney general of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Miss Burr wishes to enter her ap- 
pearance at the request of Gov. John S. Fine, and Attorney General 
Robert E. Woodside. 


Weare glad to see you this morning, Miss Burr. 


STATEMENT OF M. VASHTI BURR, DEPUTY ATTORNEY GENERAL 
OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Miss Burr. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, my 
name and official position are M. Vashti Burr, deputy attorney gen- 
eral of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

On behalf of Hon. John S. Fine, Governor of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, I appear at this hearing to register his opposition 
to enactment of the legislation proposed in S. 589 and other pending 
proposals relating to the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Proposals relating to the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway project 
have been consistently opposed by the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, as appears in the records of testimony at the many hearings 
heretofore. 


REAFFIRMATION OF PENNSYLV ANTIA’S PREVIOUS OPPOSITION 


I am authorized to call particular attention to the 1951 hearings 
before the House Committee on Public Works, 82d Congress, 1st ses- 
sion, wherein, at the request of Hon. James E. Van Zandt, Member 
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of Congress from the 22d Congressional District of Pennsylvania, 
the ‘re was incorporated, beginning at page 1412 of part 2, a doe ument 

titled “Minutes of a Public Meeting to Discuss the St. Lawrence 
Seaway and Power Project, House Caucus Room, the Pennsylvania 
State Capitol, March 8, 1951,” containing verbatim minutes of a meet- 
ing under the sponsorship of the Department of Commerce of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, including an opening statement 
by Governor Fine objecting to the then pe nding proposals, 

Also included, at the end of that document, was the text of a reso- 
lution in opposition to the proposals, adopted at that meeting and 
sioned by officials of the Commonwealth and certain of its political 

subdivisions and by representatives of labor, industry, agriculture, 
and commerce in Pennsylvania. Following that document, in the 

1951 hearings, appear the statements by Hon. Richard Maize, secre- 
tary of mines, and Hon. Andres J. Sordoni, secretary of commerce, 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

It is requested that those statements and the document to which I 
have referred be considered as incorporated by reference in the present 
hearings and applicable to the proposals here under consideration. 

I am not authorized to make any further statement at this time. 

The Cuairman. We thank you. What you have asked will be done. 
However, it will not be printed in the record because the records you 
refer to are available, and it will simply mean additional expense to 
the committee at this time. 

At this time, I might state that we have had communications from 
James M. Hood, president of the American Short Line Railroad 
Association, in opposition to S. 589, 83d Congress, Ist session. 

He asked that it be printed in the record. It is so ordered. 

(The statement of James M. Hood, above referred to, is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF J. M. Hoop, PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN SHORT LINE RAILROAD 
ASSOCIATION 


My name is J. M. Hood. I am president of the American Short Line Railroad 
Association, with offices at 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington 6, D. C. 
The association has a membership of 308 common carrier railroads. 

The association opposes §. 589 and all similar proposals to authorize the 
appropriation of Federal funds for the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

The 308 carriers by rail members of the association in 1951 operated more 
than 20,000 miles of first main track and employed approximately 80,000 persons. 
One and three-quarter billion dollars was invested in their properties and they 
paid taxes in excess of $85 million. 

Their opposition is based entirely on the economy of the whole people. Ad- 
mittedly, certain private carriers and perhaps certain ports would benefit. These 
results, however, do not justify the use of money furnished by all of the people 
to further the selfish interests of a comparative few. 

I am sure that each member of the committee has had the benefit of the most 
exhaustive study made by Messrs. Arthur H. Schwietert and Leverett S. Lyon, 
published by the Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry during August 
1951. Nothing has occurred since to destroy the value of the conclusions based 
upon that study. 

It is pure fallacy to substitute for direct appropriation a guarantee of the 
obligations of a specially authorized corporation to complete the project. If 
these obligations represent sound business enterprise, they will have a ready 
market without the guaranty. If their sole purpose is to enhance the profits 
of certain businesses, those businesses should underwrite the obligations of the 
St. Lawrence construction project. 

In short, the members of this association do not agree that the investment of 
this huge sum is economically justified. They are not at all concerned about 
Canada completing the project and rather hope that Canada will do so. This 
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would provide improved water transportation for such American commerce ag 
could use it and without increasing the public debt. Nor are they impressed 
with any difficulty because the improvement would be under the sole control of 
Canada. It only need be pointed out that the thousand miles of the St. Lawrence 
reaching from our border to the Atlantic is solely under the control of Canada, 
Certainly no more restrictive or onerus burdens would be put upon commerce 
in the United States in one area than in another. 

Preseut treaty obligations of the United States and Canada insure fair treat- 
ment by each of the citizens of the other. 

The rail carrier members of this association are not informed as to the merits 
of the various proposals for the development of electric power in connection 
with the St. Lawrence and refrain from any comment thereon. 

It is the fervent hope of the members of this association that the Congress 
take no action with respect to S. 589, or similar bills. 


The Cuatrman. There is also the statement of John T. Corbett, 
national legislative representative, Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers. Mr. Corbett is the assistant grand chief engineer, and his 
statement is in opposition to the proposed construction of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence River waterway. 

That will be printed in the record. 

(The statement referred to, of John T. Corbett, is as follows :) 


STATEMENT PRESENTED BY JOHN T. CorBeTT, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE OF BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS 


My name is John T. Corbett. I hold the positions of assistant grand chief 
engineer and of national legislative representative in the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers. The headquarters of the brotherhood is at Cleveland, Ohio, 
The local office is at 10 Independence Avenue, Washington, D. C. Mr. J. P. 
Shields is the brotherhood’s chief executive officer with the title, grand chief 
engineer. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers is the oldest of the railroad labor 
organizations with a continued record of service to benefit its members and 
employers. for more than 80 years. 

I have been directed to appear in opposition to the legislation now before 
the Senate Foreign Affairs Committee, proposing construction of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Waterway. 

A careful engineer makes it a practice to make an inspection of the locomotive 
he may be assigned to operate before starting on his assignment 

Suppose we spend a few minutes in making as careful an inspection of this 
proposed waterway as possible, together with what it means, what it will cost, 
and especially what its probable effects must be 

Our Nation is at war. Every effort must be made to bring it to a successful 
conclusion. The construction of the waterway must divert the materials needed 
for construction away from the necessary war materials. Is that diversion 
good sense? 

The indebtedness of the Nation on April 4, 1953, was $264,469,632,904, upon 
which an average rate of interest of 2.385 percent is being paid. We consider 
them 100-cent dollars, as they are the same kind of dollars we secure from our 
employers as wages and which we contribute to the Nation in many kinds of 
taxes. 

The Nation, now with the largest indebtedness in history, must borrow all 
the millions, into billions, of dollars needed for this waterway and must con- 
tinue, for almost uncountable generations to require those unborn generations 
to puy interest upon the errors of their forefathers. 

Will those generations consider that as a display on our part of good sense? 

At this time I shall refer to that part of my previous statements, when this 
legislation was before different previous Congresses, in which I presented a list 
of the ports on the Great Lakes, together with their depths, as reported in the 
Annual Report of the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, and the expendi- 
tures previously made by the Government, in the nature of subsidies to water 
carriers, and it must be especially noticeable that, with the exception of the 
harbors serving Superior and Duluth, “at the head of the lakes,” there are no 
harbors which would permit vessels with 27-foot draft to dock. These conditions 
must require many additional millions of dollars, as Government subsidies to car- 
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riers by water, to deepen such habors as may be needed to accommodate the 

‘wer vesesls. 

vain, in my previous statements and again in this statement, reference is 

ie to the inability of about 95 percent of the vessels constructed for war 

ices, which are under the flag of the United States, to navigate in 27-foot 
annels. 

he greater bouyancy of salt water, where these larger vessels operate and 
where their depths are recorded, must restrict vessels with more than about 
24- or 25-foot depths from navigating in 27-foot fresh-water channels. Under 
those conditions, the transportation services now being handled by our American 

roads and their employees would be diverted to the smaller tramp vessels of 
foreign nations. 

Our Nation has no control over the safety or living or wage conditions on 
foreign tramp vessels. 

Is it the American way to require our American railroads to comply with 
he different laws requiring their facilities, equipment, locomotives, cars, etc., 
to be regularly inspected by Government officials, operations restricted by 
Government requirements, taxes paid on the property and equipment to support 
our Government and to assist in providing a waterway for foreign tramp vessels 
inder Government subsidies to which the present business of the railroads and 
their employees must be diverted to foreign vessels? 

‘he locomotive engineers on the railroads of the United States serve many 
years of hard work and continued study before promotion to their positions. 
It is doubtful if, at any time or place, in all the history of the world, any group 
of expert craftsmen have developed the abilities, and have assumed the re- 
sponsibilities which those locomotive engineers display, during every minute, 
of every day, in all kinds of weather conditions. They must be ready every 
moment for service. Their services are required in the territory adjacent to 
the proposed St. Lawrence Waterway, every month in the year at present. The 
construction of the waterway must divert portions of the present business, 
which must result in less work for the railroad employees, every month, but with 
the necessity that they shall be ready and available for about half the year 
vhen cold weather leaves the waterway unusable, by the tramp steamers of 
foreign nations, to their assignment on the railroads. 

These railroad employees come under the provisions of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act; their retirement benefits and the survivors’ benefits provided for 
under that act, depend upon the regular monthly wages of the individual em- 
ployees. If governmental subsidies extended a transportation agency in com- 
petition with the railroads create adverse conditions upon the wages, upon the 
taxes paid into the railroad retirement fund and, finally, upon the retirement 
benefits of railroad employees, including locomotive engineers and their sur- 
vivors, is it not proper to expect that the Congress, if and when, this type of 
legislation is approved, shall provide proper legal assurances that any and all 
railroads and the employees who may be adversely affected because of the 
governmental subsidizations’ adverse effects, shall be made wholly reimbursed. 

Much has been said about anticipated rate savings by many proponents of 
the proposed St. Lawrence Waterway or seaway. It is not necessary to review 
ll of the many dreamed “savings” which have been heard. The following 

mditions must be recognized as facts: 

Transportation, alone, has pushed our Nation’s boundaries westward since 
Plymouth Rock. 

The American railroad industry is proud of its record as the ere 


; 


matest of all 
industries under private ownership ever known at any time or place in the 
history of the world. 

The services of those railroads and their employees, including the locomotive 
engineers, who have handled all trains serving the Nation, have demonstrated 
their just rights to be considered as the second arm of National defense next, 
only, to the Armed Forces. All wars the Government has engaged in, since 
railroads have been available, were successful, largely because of the outstanding 
services of the railroads and their employees. Have those services and successes 
been properly recognized when we now attempt to compare a fractional ton-mile 
cost of moving some commodity or merchandise over a privately owned and 
operated American railroad which operates only under Government authority 
and franchise and which contributes taxes to its Government; which supports 
the laws and regulations of our Nation, without continued governmental sub- 
sidizations, with another transportation agency’s rates which are heavily sub- 
sidized by the Government? 
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Any attempt to evaluate ton-mile costs must border on the ridiculous, if proper 
recognition is not afforded previous services and their accrued national benefits 
provided by the railroads. 

If those in agriculture are awarded the protection of parity treatments, to 
which railroad employees contribute without criticism, it appears but fair to 
study and provide parity conditions for all American industry, including rail- 
roads and their employees. 

An arm of Congress, the Interstate Commerce Commission must approve trans- 
portation rates and, no doubt, that Commission recognizes the fact that railroad 
rutes are not based entirely upon their actual costs of transporting 1 ton for 
1 mile alone. 

Because certain members of Congress from States bordering on, or adjacent to, 
the proposed St. Lawrence Waterway appear to find it difficult to control their 
enthusiasm over the proposed project, it appears proper to direct attention to 
the taxes contributed by the railroads to some of our States bordering on or 
adjacent to the proposed project. I mention only a few and direct attention 
to the fact that the amounts shown were copied from the public records in annual 
reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission, identified as “Statistics of 
Railways in the United States—Interstate Commerce Commission.” 

These taxes are referred to because, properly, they must be recognized as a 
part of our Nation’s railroad rates, which are collected by the railroads and paid 
to the Government. 

The railroads of the Nation paid $1,191,615,284 in taxes in 1950, the last year 
for which the records were printed. 

During the 50-year period ending, December 31, 1950, the railroads paid taxes 
in the different States, bordering on, or adjacent to the proposed St. Lawrence 
Waterway, as follows: 


IN Fie hi UOT Se: Sn) CO en $610, 282, 274 
New Hampshire. ~~~ BG, ee, Cer | AUGIENR Keen nenenuegeces 375, 916, 219 
Wt a Tee 76, 708, 981 | Michigan_______._._..___. 278, 208, 258 
Massachusetts __...-__-__ TOE NT OE, | SUN ni occas ed Baeerees 706, 991, 638 
New York.......--..ena= 983, 499, 900 | Wisconsin._____._..______ 248, 108, 277 
Pennsylvania_........__- 498, 842, 105 | Minnesota____-_._____--__ $22, 051, 582 





In addition to the total of $4,389,398,613, which has been paid to these States 
as taxes by the railroads, many additional millions have been paid as taxes 
by their hundreds of thousands of employees; many additional millions have 
been paid for the materials used by these railroads and, above all, the services 
rendered to the populations of those States by their railroads are what has 
actually made those States what they are. Take the railroads away from any 
of them, and there would be little left for business contacts with the rest of 
the world. 

When consideration has been given these conditions, let us not forget that the 
subsidies extended transportation agencies competitive with the railroads has 
resulted in the following adverse conditions upon the railroads of the Nation: 

In 1920 there was a total of 377,378 miles of railroad trackage operated in 
the United States. 

In 1950 there was a total of 354,775 miles of railroad trackage. 

In the intervening 30-year period 22,603 miles of railroad trackage has been 
abandoned. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers respectfully requests that the pro- 
posed Great Lakes-St. Lawrence River Waterway be given no favorable con- 
sideration by the Congress of the United States at this time. 

JOHN T. CORBETT, 
Assistant Grand Chief Engincer, National Legislative Representative, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 


The Cuatrman. The next witness is Gregory S. Prince, general 
solicitor, Association of American Railroads. 

We have gotten pretty well acquainted with Mr. Prince in these 
matters. 

We welcome your smiling countenance, sir. You may carry on in 
your own inimitable way, and we will try to see if, between us, we can 
get some light on the subject. 
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STATEMENT OF GREGORY S. PRINCE, GENERAL SOLICITOR, 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


Mr. Prince. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It isa pleasure to be back with you once more. 

My name is Gregory S. Prince. I am general solicitor of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, with offices in the Transportation 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement which is before you, 
ind the other members of the committee. 

As you will note, it is quite lengthy and, in view of the large number 
of witnesses on hand who desire to testify in opposition to this project, 
I felt that it would be better, in the interest of conserving time, if I 
did not read the entire statement. 

[ will therefore, with your permission, ask that the entire statement 
be inserted in the record as though read, and I will attempt to sum- 
marize the larger part of it, and perhaps read verbatim another part 
of it. 

The Cuarrman. In order to facilitate this hearing, I repeat what I 
said yesterday, that we try to get as many of these statements into 
the record as we can. If you can summarize your statement so there 
will not be a lot of duplication in what you say, and what the state- 
ment contains, I think we will follow your request, and put it in the 
record. 

I think it would help clarify our own thinking as to the issues that 
are involved if you could outline the arguments in your favor as set 
forth in your statement. 

Mr. Prince. I do hope that the whole statement can be printed in 
the record, Mr. Chairman, in view of the importance of the issues 
here, and the only full development of them is in the statement, and 
I would read it word for word but for the limitations of time. 

The Cuamman. It will be printed in the record. 

Mr. Prince. Very well, sir. 

The Cuatrman. My suggestion to you is, you synopsize so that 
you don’t simply repeat what your statement is, so that we have it in 
twice. 

(The statement of Gregory S. Prince, above referred to, is as 
follows :) 


STATEMENT oF GREGORY S. PrINcE, GENERAL SOLiIcrTorR, ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
RAILROADS 


In an announcement, dated March 7, 1953, Senator Wiley stated: 

“The following are the four phases to which we will address ourselves. Wit- 
nesses desiring to be heard are requested to confine themselves to these four 
subjects. In addition individuals who would like to file statements with the 
committee are most welcome to do so, but are urged similarly to confine their 
statements to these four phases: 

‘1, Desirability—In view of the fact that Canada is ready to proceed im- 
mediately with an all-Canadian St. Lawrence seaway, is it desirable from the 
standpoint of national security and other considerations for the United States 
to construct part of the St. Lawrence canals on United States territory and 
exercise joint control with Canada? 

“2. Corporation.—What are the problems in financing the construction of the 
canals on United States territory on a self-liquidating basis through a St. 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corp.? 

“3. Upper lake channels.—Is it desirable to authorize the deepening of the con- 
necting channels of the Great Lakes to 27 feet at the present time as a part 
of the proposed St. Lawrence bill or by separate legislation? 
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“4. Power.—In view of the current status of the New York-Ontario power 
application pending before the Federal Power Commission, is it necessary at 
this time that Congress take any action with respect to the power project?” 

The chairman’s statement did not explain specifically the reasons for the limita- 
tion on the scope of testimony to be presented with respect to this project. 
Apparently it is on the theory reflected in the letter written to numerous mem- 
bers of the Senate by Mr. N. R. Danielian, executive vice president of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Association, an organization existing for the purpose of 
promoting the development of the St. Lawrence project. This theory is set 
forth in the following paragraphs from page 1 of Mr. Danielian’s letter: 

“The bills mentioned above raise only a single issue: Is the United States 
going to make a final effort to obtain joint control of the St. Lawrence seaway 
with the Government of Canada, or is our country going to let control of this 
great internatinal waterway fall into the sole control of the Canadians by 
default? 

“There is no legislative action necessary in the United States for the con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence seaway and power project. Ontario and New 
York State are ready to build the power project, and Canada will build the sea- 
way on Canadian soil. 

“There is, therefore, no issue before Congress concerning Federal development 
of power on the St. Lawrence River. 

“There is no issue before Congress relating to the merits of the St. Lawrence 
seaway project; that has already been determined by Canada. 

“There is no issue before Congress that affects the interests of the Atlantic 
coast or the gulf coast, or the economic interests of the railroads, coal companies, 
or power companies and their employees. Those questions have been settled, 
too, by Canadian initiative. 

“There is no issue before Congress affecting the budget and the national debt, 
since New York, Ontario, and Canada intend to finance the project through issue 
of their own bonds,” 

We believe those statements are basically unsound. There is still an issue 
before Congress relating to the merits of the waterway project. There is still 
an issue that affects the economic interests of the railroads, the coastal ports, 
the coal companies, the American merchant marine, all of the employees of these 
groups, and numerous others opposed to the St. Lawrence waterway. There is 
still an issue before Congress affecting the budget and the national debt. All 
of these are still basic issues and ones that should be considered by this com- 
mittee and by the Senate in reaching their respective decisions on the proper 
action to be taken with respect to S. 589 or any of the various other measures 
dealing with proposals for United States participation in the construction of the 
St. Lawrence waterway or the waterway and power project combined. I will, 
as requested by the chairman, confine myself principally to the phases specified 
by him, but as a necessary background, I would like to indicate briefly why the 
points I have mentioned are still at issue and why your decision on whether 
to vote in favor of S. 589 cannot appropriately be based solely on the evidence 
that may be presented with respect to the four phases of the case specified by 
the chairman. This discussion will also relate to various aspects of the four 
“phases” which will enable me to make the direct answers to those questions 
very brief. 

To say that there is no issue before Congress affecting the budget and the 
national debt is naive and clearly erroneous. The fact that the work authorized 
by S. 589 is to be performed by a corporation employing funds derived from the 
issuance of honds of a Government corporation which may not be purchased by 
the Federal Government or any agency of the Government does not mean that 
there is no issue before Congress affecting the budget and the national debt, 
when the bill provides, as it does in paragraph (b) of section 6 that “all such 
obligations shall be fully and unconditionally guaranteed, both as to interest 
and principal, by the United States and such guaranty shall be expressed on 
the face thereof.” 

It is obvious that in substance this amounts to the same thing as the issuance 
of direct obligations of the Federal Government. In any event, no one can deny 
that this constitutes a contingent obligation of the United States Government. 
As a practical matter, what difference would it make whether the revenues 
obained from tolls were covered into the Treasury and the interest on the ob- 
ligations paid directly by the United States, or whether the interest to the 
extent that it could be met were paid out of revenues derived from tolls and 
the balance of such interest were paid by the Federal Government? In either 
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event, the extent to which the Federal Government would be called upon to find 
additional money to meet such payments would depend upon whether the tolls 
revenues were sufficient to meet such payments. This very clearly brings us 
back to the point of whether the project would be economically sound and could 
be made self-liquidating through the levying of tolls. 

It becomes necessary at this point to consider the plan of S. 589 and the cost 
of the project. On January 23, 1953, the day that Senator Wiley introduced 
S. 589, he made a statement in which, among other things, he said: 

“We have reduced the overall cost involved. For example, when original 
seaway legislation was objected to on the ground that it would cost the Federal 
Government money, the bill was revised so as to make the project 100 percent 
self-liquidating. 

“In last year’s version of the bill the cost to Uncle Sam on a self-liquidating 
basis was to be $566 million. This year we have reduced that cost down to 
$100 million.” 

Bear in mind that by this statement I am sure Senator Wiley did not intend 
to convey the impression that the total cost of the combined waterway and 
power project Was any less today than it was when the project was under con- 
sideration last year. In fact, I believe it is admitted that the total actual cost 
is somewhat greater today than was shown in the estimates submitted before 
this committee last year. This is highly important because there was a complete 
failure on the part of the proponents to demonstrate that the entire project could 
be made self-liquidating last year, and it is equally certain that any attempt 
to make such a demonstration this year would again fail. The so-called re- 
duction in cost of the project amounts to nothing more than a different division 
of the total cost between the power phase and the navigation phase, and a shift- 
ing around of who pays what amount and when. 

According to the estimate of costs and the division of such costs as submitted 
by the Army engineers at last year’s hearing, the total cost of the work proposed 
was $818 million, exclusive of interest during construction. Of this amount, 
the United States was to pay approximately $567 million and Canada approxi- 
mately $251 million. The cost allocated to the power project was estimated at 
about $400 million, divided equally between the United States and Canada, and 
the United States share of this cost was to have been repaid to it by the State of 
New York upon the transfer of the power project to the State of New York. 
For the waterway, Canada was to have paid approximately $50 million and the 
United States approximately $365 million. Today the cost of the total project 
including the waterway and the power project is estimated as somewhat greater 
than $818 million, and the cost of the power project is now estimated at $517 
million. In other words, over $100 million of the cost of the waterway has been 
shifted to the power project. This has come about by assigning to the power 
project the major part of the costs previously regarded as common to navigation 
and power. 

Another change in the cost is in the portion of the waterway cost that will be 
borne by Canada. Assuming for a moment that Canada would not build the 
portion of the waterway through the International Rapids section if the United 
States were to perform the work prov ided for by S. 589 (a matter to be discussed 

; ‘ 


separately hereafter), Canada would pay for all of the work in the Canadian see- 
tion of the waterway, estimated last year as approximately $140 million and this 
year as $173 million, instead of only about $50 million of this cost as it would have 


under last year’s proposal. This again reduces the share of the waterway proj- 
ect to be paid by the Federal Government. A final reduction in the cost of the 
waterway as shown by the Wiley bill is in the failure of the bill to provide for 
deepening of the connecting channels of the upper Great Lakes, work which 
amounted to about $90 million under the estimates submitted by the Army engi- 
neers last year, and $9914 million under the present estimates. 

Thus, by a shifting of a part of the legitimate costs of the waterway to the 
power project, a redistribution of the remaining cost of the waterway in the 
St. Lawrence River between Canada and the United States, and by the omission 
of a substantial part of the project, it has been made to look cheaper. In reality, 
of course, it is not one bit cheaper. The only net advantage to the waterway 
from the standpoint of self-liquidation is the shift of that portion of its cost 
which is added to the power project (I hope the significance of this shift is not 
lost upon those whose primary interest in this proposal is because of the antici- 
pated benefits of lower power rates. The low figure presented at last year’s 
hearing as the cost of generating power at the site was predicated on a cost to 


New York for the powerplant of $192 million, whereas today the cost of power 
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will be based on a cost to New York for the powerplant estimated at $316 million, 
one-half of $517 million plus interest during construction.) So far as the shift 
of the cost between the United States and Canada is concerned, the waterway 
project will come no nearer to being a self-liquidating one, but it will merely 
be a case of Canada’s being entitled to a greater portion of the total revenue. So 
much for that phase of the cost problem. 

Next to be considered is the question of omitted costs. It will be a great mistake 
to lead yourself to believe even for a moment that a contingent liability with 
respect to an outlay of $100 million is all that you are embarking upon if Congress 
enacts 8. 589. In the first place, there is a complete omission of the cost of deep- 
ening the connecting channels between the upper Great Lakes, which, as I have 
said, is presently estimated at about $100 million. When you consider the inter- 
est of Senator Wiley’s State and the other States bordering on and west of Lake 
Michigan and Lake Superior, and the fact that these States in particular were 
the original supporters of the St. Lawrance Waterway, there seems little justifica- 
tion for considering the project at all without reference to the cost of the per- 
formance of this work in the upper Great Lakes. This has always been considered 
part and parcel of the St. Lawrence Waterway project and its omission is nothing 
more than an attempt to lure Congress into embarking upon an enormous and 
costly project in a piecemeal fashion. Therefore, in your consideration of the 
ultimate cost to the United States of this project, you must at least double the 
$100 million figure at the outset. Furthermore, it should be borne in mind that 
the Army engineers themselves stated with respect to the costs of the connecting 
channels in the upper Great Lakes that ‘tno soundings or borings (had been) 
taken” and that the estimates were “based upon available hydrographic data and 
office studies,” and that “these estimates are therefore of a preliminary nature.” 
In view of our experience as to the ultimate cost of projects in relation to their 
original estimates, even when made carefully, I think you can safely assume 
that the cost of this work would far exceed the figure of $99%4 million presented 
at the current hearings. 

Let us consider next another item of omitted costs, that of deepening the Great 
Lakes harbors. Unlike the situation with respect to the omission of costs in 
connection with channels in the upper Great Lakes, the costs of performing 
this work have never been included by the Army engineers as a part of the cost 
of the St. Lawrence project. The deepening of the lake harbors is clearly an 
integral and essential part of the proposed project. It is perfectly obvious that 
no oceangoing ships would ever use the proposed waterway if when they got 
into the Great Lakes they were unable to get into any of the ports. The lake 
ports are adequate today to accommodate lake commerce and lake vessels but 
could not accommodate oceangoing vessels of the size that could operate through 
a 27-foot waterway. It would therefore seem entirely proper to charge the cost 
of the necessary deepening of the harbors as a part of the cost of the project. 
It is interesting to note that in the only thorough study by a disinterested group, 
that by the Brookings Institution, in 1929, the same conclusion was reached. 

The only reason I have ever seen given as to why these costs were not included 
is that contained in a letter from a former Secretary of Defense to Senator Wiley, 
dated February 19, 1949. That reason is set forth in the following sentence 
from that letter: 

“While there are no harbors on the Great Lakes, at the present time, with chan- 
nels, or pier facilities adequate to accommodate economically deep-draft ocean- 
going merchant vessels, port cities on the Great Lakes will no doubt be eager to 
deepen channels and harbors, as well as provide pier facilities necessary to 
accommodate the additional shipping business which would be available to them 
if the seaway were constructed.” 

I ask you how valid that reason is in the light of the facts that reveal that 
heretofore all of the costs of deepening the channels and harbors of the Great 
Lakes, except for the work of deepening the slips alongside the piers, has been 
performed solely at the expense of the Federal Government. I maintain, there- 
fore, that the cost of deepening the harbors and ports of the Great Lakes must 
be taken into consideration as a part of the overall cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment of the St. Lawrence project. 

The next point to consider is what this cost would amount to. I readily admit 
that no adequate up-to-date study of such cost has been made and that it there- 
fore lies in the field of conjecture. I think, however, I can give you some 
figures that will give you an idea of the order of the magniture of such costs. 

Maj. Gen. R. G. Breene, retired, consulting engineer specializing in the field 
of transportation, testified before this committee and before the House Public 
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Works Committee in the last Congress, that the cost of deepening to 27 feet 
the area provided and presently maintained at the sole expense of the Federal 
Government in seventeen typical harbors in the Great Lakes would amount to a 
minimum of $104 million. The seventeen typical harbors were those selected by 
the Army engineers in submitting costs of providing an entrance channel and 
turning basin to outer docks. Bear in mind that the 17 typical harbors do 
not include all of the harbors in the Great Lakes, although they do include 
the principal ones. Actually there are about 100 harbors in the Great Lakes on 
which the Federal Government has expended money for development. Ob- 
viously, all 100 of these harbors will not be deepened to 27 feet. But also it 
seems highly probable that the number will not be limited to the 17. It should 
also be pointed out that General Breene in making his estimate used the same 
unit costs as were used by the Army engineers in making their estimates and 
that these unit costs assume that all, or substantially ail, of the work would 
be performed in soft materials. Also, as in the case of the estimates with re- 
spect to the connecting channels in the upper Great Lakes, the Army engineers 
stated that their estimates were based upon available hydrographic data and 
office studies and were of a preliminary nature, I think it reasonable to assume 
therefore, that the utlimate cost of deepening the harbors of the Great Lakes to 
a 27-foot depth would run considerably in excess of $100 million. 

As an indication of the conservatism of this estimate, I might point out that 
the Brookings Institution, in a study of the St. Lawrence project which it pub- 
lished in 1929, concluded that the cost of meeting the minimum requirements in 
the way of harbor improvements, port facilities, and terminal reorganization 
would reach $25 million in each of the ten cities considered if they were to 
become ocean ports in any sense of the word. This would make a total cost of 
$250 million for 10 cities. Using the Engineering News Record Construction Index 
to bring this cost up to date, today’s equivalent of the $250 million cost would 

» $655 million. I want to point out, however, in order not to be misleading, that 
the figure of $250 million arrived at by the Brookings Institution in 1929 as the 
cost of improvement of 10 Great Lakes harbors does not represent merely the 
cost to the Federal Government for making such improvements. It was stated 
that this figure would indicate in a general way what would be involved in 
coordinating lake cities with international trade routes and what would be neces- 
sary in the way of expenditures if these lake cities were to become ocean ports in 
any sense of the word. However, the figure of $655 million representing the 
equivalent today of the $250 million estimated cost in 1929 would probably be 
high as a figure representing the Federal investment necessary in Great Lakes 
ports for three reasons. First, it appears to include costs that would be borne 
by interests other than the Federal Government. Second, it includes three ports 
in Canada. And, third, some part of the work contemplated at that time 
has already been done. On the other hand, let me call your attention to the 
following conclusion set forth in the Brookings report: 

“To develop the lake ports to a point where they could handle the volume of 
commerce that is contemplated by the proponents of the project, would un- 
doubtedly require expenditures vastly in excess of this sum. (The words ‘this 
sum’ refers to the figure of $259 million.) ”’ 

While the figure of $655 million may be somewhat higher than the actual cost 
to the Federal Government of improving the lake harbors and ports to 27 feet, 
on the other hand, let me point out also that the figure of $104 million, given 
by Major General Breene, is undoubtedly a low figure. As previously pointed 
out, this figure relates to the cost of dredging entrance channels and the present 
so-called area of Federal responsibility. While this area in the various ports 
as it is defined today is probably adequate for lake commerce, in all probubility 
it would be wholly inadequate in most instances for ocean traffic. In order to 
provide suitable anchorages and generally to make these ports adequate for the 
accommodation of ocean shipping, it would undoubtedly be necessary to enlarge 
this area, build breakwaters, and perform other work. 

I do not believe either the $104 million figure or the $655 million figure can be 
said to represent an accurate estimate of the cost of the necessary deepening of 
the United States Great Lakes harbors. However, I believe these two figures 
can fairly be said to represent the range within which those costs would fall. 
Also, I believe what has been said above definitely shows the necessity of a 
thoroughgoing study of the cost of the necessary deepening of the Great Lakes 
harbors, 

I can hear the cries of protest now which will go up from proponents that this 
project has been studied to death. Admittedly the project has been studied over 
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many years, but the question to which a true answer is needed is why has there 
been such a dearth of intelligent studies of the problem? The present administra- 
tion has clearly dedicated itself to a businesslike administration of government. 
I would like you to ask yourself the question “What sound businessman deeply 
and almost inextricably in debt would embark upon a venture of this magnitude 
without more definite information as to the ultimate cost of his venture?’ 

In short, here is the situation: We have a three-phase project. The first phase 
involves the construction of canals through the International Rapids section of 
the St. Lawrence River. The second phase involves the deepening of the connect- 
ing channels of the upper Great Lakes, and the third phase involves the necessary 
deepening of the Great Lakes harbors. 

As to the first phase, the Army engineers say that they have an accurate 
estimate of the cost, which will run to something under $100 million. As to 
the second phase, which is conceded to be at least equal in magnitude to the first 
phase, the estimates of cost are admittedly of a preliminary nature, which gives 
no assurance that they have even a reasonable degree of accuracy. As to the 
third phase, the magnitude of which may run anywhere from equal to 5 or 6 
times as great as the first phase, there are no studies whatsoever of an adequate 
nature regarding the cost. Do you think any sound businessman would with his 
own money go into any such project on any such basis? The answer is obvious, 
and I will not labor the point. I believe that Congress is just as interested as the 
present administration in trying to balance the budget and in seeking to cut out 
needless and wastefully extravagant expenditures. I do not see how either, in 
keeping with that objective, could favor embarking upon this venture with so 
little information as to its ultimate cost. 

Getting back to specific cost figures now, it is obvious that the United States 
would not be embarking upon a $100 million venture but at a very minimum 
upon a venture costing 3 times that much and with distinct possibilities of its 
costing as much as 5 or 6 times that much. But is that the end of the road? 
The answer is clearly and uneqnivocably “No.” The reason I say that is this: 
The figures that have been presented to you heretofore have to do with a waterway 
of a depth of 27 feet, but the proponents do not want only a 27-foot waterway: 
they want a 35-foot waterway at the very least. This is not based on mere 
hypothesis or supposition, It is based on hard facts with the added ingredient 
of a little commonsense. A 27-foot waterway would already be an obsolete 
and outmoded waterway for oceangoing ships. Admittedly, a 27-foot waterway 
would be adequate for lake shipping, but what of the dream of the proponents 
in the Great Lakes area to make of the Great Lakes a fourth seacoast with 
oceangoing ships plying back and forth serving their ports freely? That was 
the main plea we heard for the St. Lawrence waterway project a few brief 
years ago. 

Back in 1928, when the St. Lawrence waterway was first projected as a 27-foot 
waterway, conceivably that was an adequate depth for oceangoing ships, but 
today it is clearly obsolete and outmoded. The figures indicate that at that 
time approximately 60 percent of American oceangoing vessels and approximately 
67 percent of foreign oceangoing vessels could have used a waterway of that 
depth economically. The evidence is that today only about 4 percent of Ameri- 
can privately owned oceangoing vessels could use such a waterway economically 
and between 15 and 40 percent of foreign oceangoing vessels could do so. Thus 
today a waterway of 27 feet would be largely unusable by oceangoing vessels, 
and to the extent that it was usable, it would be for commerce served by foreign 
tramp steamers, greatly to the detriment of our American merchant marine. 

All of our important seacoast harbors have depths of at least 35 feet, and 
most of them have a greater depth than that. For instance, looking at the ports 
of our Atlantic and Gulf coasts, in the year 1950 approximately 75 percent of our 
foreign waterborne traffic entered and left from ports having a depth of 35 feet 
or over. Including the ports with a depth of 30 feet and over, we find that 91 
percent of the foreign waterborne traffic was handled by such ports. Ports 
with a depth of 27 feet and under on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts handled only 
6 percent of our foreign waterborne traffic. I think the above figures give a 
pretty good indication of the depth required for a port to become a first-class port. 

Looking at other canals for ocean shipping, the Panama Canal has a depth of 
40 feet, the Suez Canal has a depth of 35 feet, the Kiel Canal has depth of 36 feet, 
and even when first opened, in 1895, had a depth of 29 feet. The Houston ship 
canal has a depth of 34 feet and the Army engineers have recommended that it 
be increased in depth to 36 feet to enable it to accommodate modern oceangoing 
vessels. And the Manchester ship canal, completed as long ago as 1894, has a 
depth of 28 feet. 
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At former hearings on the St. Lawrence waterway, the Chief of Army Engi- 
neers hedged on the question of the adequacy of a 27-foot depth for the waterway, 
neither admitting the inadequacy of the 27-foot channel nor yet denying the 
advantages of a deeper channel. As having a bearing on the views of the Army 
engineers on this point when the St. Lawrence waterway is not involved, let me 
call your attention to several of their recent recommendations on other projects. 

In response to the request of local interests for a deepening of the Houston 
ship canal on the ground that the present 34-foot channels are “not adequate to 
accommodate, fully and safely, the present merchant fleet of large dry-cargo and 
tank vessels,” the Army engineers have recommended increasing the depth to 
36 feet. 

A second project involving a proposed deepening of the channel is on the 
Hudson River to Albany. Ina report not yet acted on by the Board of Engineers 
or the Chief of Engineers, the district and division engineers have recommended 
deepening the channels of the Hudson River to Albany from 27 feet to 32 feet 
The district engineer makes this significant statement in his report: “The exist- 
ing 27-foot channel in Hudson River has become inadequate as a result of the 
increased size of merchant vessels using the waterway.” 

A third such project involves the channels in Mobile Bay and Mobile River, 
which in a recent report of the Army engineers were recommended for deepening 
from 32 feet to 40 feet. In the report of the district engineer, concurred in by the 
Chief of Engineers, this significant statement is made: “The impracticability of 
providing a channel depth inadequate to accommodate, at full load draft, the 
larger vessels which are expected to handle a substantial share of the future 
port tonnage is readily apparent.” 

Speaking before a group in Mobile, Ala., on March 15, 1952, General Pick, then 
Chief of Army Engineers, is reported by the Mobile Labor Journal to have made 
the following statements with respect to this project: 

“T am going to tell you now that it is time for Mobile te become a first-class 
port. Now those of you who think you already have a first-class port, you have 
not got a first-class port in the sense of other first-class ports. 


* * 2 * * 


“They have authorized channels into those ports of 40 feet * * * but Mobile 


only has a 32-foot channel * * *. I remember the channel at Houston was dug 
before the projects were located and you are locating them now and you haven't 
even a good 32-foot channel. What kind of ship can you put in here? Can 
you bring a ship drawing 32 feet of water? The answer is “No.” I expect, if you 
will find out from the shipping public here, that those that draw over 27 feet 
are unusual. 

> * . « 7 * 

“Now Colonel Wilson has written a report and I knew a long time ago what 
he was going to say. He has recommended the project of 42 feet over the bar. 
He has recommended 40 feet up the channel, thirty-odd miles from the entrance 
to the harbor, or bridge. That will mean that you can bring into this harbor 
the ships of the world.” 

In other words, it would appear that whenever any project other than the St. 
Lawrence is involved, the Army engineers clearly recognize the inadequacy of 
a 27-foot channel and the need for channels of 35 to 40 feet. 

Proponents will tell you how by loading to only three-quarters capacity and 
by taking on fuel only after leaving the Great Lakes, and other such trick methods, 
a waterway of 27-foot depth would be usable by a large proportion of all of the 
oceangoing vessels in the world. However, what sane man would accept that 
type of evidence as against the evidence of practical shipping men who say that 
a 27-foot waterway would be unusuable economically for oceangoing vessels of 
the American flag, and the concrete evidence of the depths to which other water- 
ways for ocean commerce have been constructed, and the depths to which our 
seacoast ports and harbors have been constructed? 

Also, it is very illuminating to note that back in 1929, the Brookings Institu- 
tion after its thorough study of this project concluded that a channel depth of 
27 feet would be wholly inadequate. At that time they reached the following 
conclusion: “A channel depth of 33 feet is a minimum requirement if the St. 
Lawrence Waterway is to serve the purposes for which it is advocated.” 

The substantial increase in the draft of vessels since that time clearly indi- 
cates that under today’s conditions 35 feet would be the minimum requirement 
if the St. Lawrence Waterway is to serve the purposes for which it has so long 
been advocated. 
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The conclusion to be drawn from the evidence on this point is so clear and 
unmistakable that one cannot help but wonder why the proponents have not 
sought authority to construct a 35-foot channel in the first instance. I believe 
the answer to this is clear. While from the standpoint of the physical and func- 
tional aspects of this waterway, looked at from the viewpoint of United States 
interests, nothing less than a 35-foot depth makes any sense at all, proponents 
have realized that it would be impossible for them to justify economically the 
enormously increased costs of a waterway of such depth. Therefore, they are 
following the age-old stratagem of getting the nose of the camel under the tent 
by trying to get the United States to embark in the first instance upon a project 
of 27-foot depth. 

It is, therefore, entirely pertinent to the issues that should be before Con- 
gress to consider the cost of a 35-foot waterway. Leaving out of consideration 
the cost of the power project, which apparently will be unaffected, we find 
the following increases in cost for the 35-foot waterway as compared with the 
27-foot waterway, according to the figures of the Army engineers submitted in 
the last Congress. (Last year’s figures will be used in this discussion because 
at the current hearing no estimates were submitted for the cost of a 35-foot 
channel. ) 

In the Thousand Islands section, we find that the cost goes up from $1,593,000 
to $23,679,000, or an increase of approximately $22 million. In the Interna- 
tional Rapids section, the cost goes up from $475,356,000 to $512,587,000, or 
an increase of approximately $37 million. These increases are quite moderate, 
but in the connecting channels of the upper Great Lakes, the cost goes up 
from $89,845,000 to $516,657,000, or an increase of approximately $427 million. 
The total of these increases for the United States amounts to approximately 
$486 million. This cost, of course, includes nothing for the deepening of the 
harbors in the Great Lakes. Again, as in the case of the estimate of the cost 
of deepening the harbors to 27 feet, there has been no study which would 
justify placing too great reliance on the estimate for this work, but General 
Breene estimated the cost of deepening 17 typical harbors in the Great Lakes 
to 35 feet at $577,600,000, or an increase of $473 million over the cost of deepening 
such harbors to 27 feet. As was pointed out heretofore, by reason of the method 
employed, General Breene’s estimate of the cost of deepening the harbors in 
the Great Lakes is undoubtedly a low figure. This gives a grand total increase 
in cost to the United States for a 35-foot project, as compared with a 27-foot 
project, of approximately $960 million. In view of the fact that most of these 
costs are based on cost levels for December 1950, there is little doubt that as 
of today this increase in cost would be over $1 billion. This is only the increase 
to the United States, and, of course, it would be necessary for Canada to increase 
the depth of the portions of the waterway for which it would be responsible 
in order to make the project a 35-foot waterway. For the 3 portions of the 
waterway in the so-called Canadian section, the cost would be increased from 
$137,858,000 for the 27-foot project to $224,337,000 for the 35-foot project, or 
an increase of approximately $86,450,000. In the Thousand Islands section, 
Canada would be required to spend approximately $2 million for the 35-foot 
channel as against no cost for the 27-foot channel, and in the Welland Canal 
the cost would be increased from $1,302,000 to $449,545,000, an increase of 
$448,243,000. Furthermore, this estimate of the cost of deepening the Welland 
Canal to 35 feet carries the following footnote which is quoted from a letter 
of the Department of Transport in Canada: 

“The estimate of cost of this project is far from the same degree of accuracy 
as other estimates of cost for other sections of the waterway. Sufficient data 
on which to base a reliable estimate for a 35-foot project in the Welland Canal 
area is not available.” 

Thus, the total increase to Canada would be approximately $537 million, as 
a minimum. This, of course, includes no cost to Canada for increasing the 
depth of its harbors, for which there is no estimate. 

While, of course, no one could force the United States to pay any part of 
the cost of deepening the waterway in Canadian territory to 35 feet, Congress 
should not overlook the fact that Canada may be thoroughly disinterested in 
any proposal to increase the depth of the waterway from 27 to 35 feet. I 
say this for the reason that at 27 feet the anticipated effect of the waterway 
will be to promote and build up the trade of the port of Montreal (at the 
expense of United States ports on the eastern seaboard), because of the expec- 
tation that at the limited depth of 27 feet the waterway would be largely 
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unusable by oceangoing ships and most of the traffic moving over the waterway 
for export would move to Montreal in lake vessels and there be transferred 
into oceangoing ships for movement across the ocean. On the other hand, if 
the waterway were deepened to 35 feet, much of this traffic might sail right 
past Montreal without stopping. 

In this connection, I cite you the following statement from a speech of Mr. 
Lionel Chevrier, Canadian Minister of Transport, in the Canadian House of 
Commons: 

“In this connection it may be of interest to note the oceangoing vessels are 
not expected to play a major role on the seaway.” 

Further confirmation of this view from a high Canadian source is to be 
found in a recent statement of General McNaughton, cochairman of the Inter- 
national Joint Commission. I quote the following from an editorial of the 
Buffalo News, of March 28, 1953, entitled It Won't Be a Seaway: 

“Official confirmation comes from Ottawa that the St. Lawrence waterway 
which Canada seems intent on building as its own is not designed as a seaway. 
Gen. A. G. I. McNaughton, cochairman of the International Joint Commission, 
is authority for the statement. Speaking before the House of Commons Foreign 
Affairs Committee, he said that the bigger ships have a role of their own in ocean 
trade and were not designed for traversing waterways. “The general feeling 
is that far from wanting them in, we want them out,’ he declared.” 

It is, therefore, extremely doubtful that the increased benefits from the 35-foot 
canal would appear sufficiently enticing from the Canadian point of view to 
justify an additional expenditure by Canada of more than half a billion dollars, 
and with resultant damage to the port of Montreal. 

To some people, the suggestion might seem absurd that the United States 
would consider paying a large part of the cost of performing work in portions 
of the St. Lawrence River lying wholly in Canada. It seems to be a little real- 
ized fact, however, that that is exactly what was proposed in the 1941 executive 
agreement between Canada and the United States, and what would have been 
done if the legislation before the 82d Congress had been adopted. 

It is only necessary to look at the table of costs presented by the Army engi- 
neers last year to see that this was so. While in that table all of the work 
lying wholly in Canada was shown as a cost to Canada, this was made up for 
by charging Canada less than one-fifth of the cost of the work in the International 
Rapids section, including the cost of the powerhouse and all of the machinery 
and equipment for the generation of power which was to be divided equally be- 
tween the two countries. The total amount Canada was to have paid under the 
1941 agreement was $251 million. When you consider that that is almost half of 
what the total cost of the power project would have been at that time and less 
than half of the $517 million at which the cost of the power project is estimated 
today, without including interest during construction, it is obvious that Canada 
was in reality paying practically nothing toward the cost of the waterway. 
Further evidence that this is not a far-fetched idea is to be found in a statement 
from a letter of the Canadian Department of Transport, which is appended as 
a footnote to the Canadian estimate of the cost of deepening the Welland Canal 
tc 35 feet, in which it is said: 

“Also it is believed that study should be given to locating such a project 
(35-foot canal connecting Lake Ontario and Lake Erie) on the United States 
side.” 

Therefore, in considering what the United States Government may he embark- 
ing upon in the way of an ultimate total expenditure by reason of this venture 
in the St. Lawrence, it is necessary to consider that should the waterway be 
increased to a depth of 35 feet, the cost to the United States would be at least 
a billion dollars above the cost of the 27-foot waterway plus possibly a large 
proportion of the half billion dollars of added cost that proponents assume would 
be borne by Canada. 

As already indicated, the minimum cost to the United States for the 27-foot 
waterway would be approximately $300 million, so this gives us a total minimum 
cost to the United States for the 35-foot waterway of $1 billion. This figure, of 
course, assumes no cost to the United States for the Canadian portions of the 
waterway. It should also be pointed out that this is the cost of constructing a 
35-foot waterway if it were planned initially as a 35-foot waterway. However, 
under the “foot in the door” plan of the proponents, the project would be ini- 
tiated as a 27-foot waterway. Just how much the total cost of the project would 
be if it were first built as a 27-foot waterway and then later converted to a 
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85-foot waterway, I could not say, but it is clear that the cost would be sub 
stantially greater than that given as the cost of building a 35-foot waterway 
in the first instance. For that part of the work that would consist of merely a 
deepening of the channels by further excavation, the additional cost of superim- 
posing a 35-foot waterway on a previously constructed 27-foot waterway would 
probably not be materially greater than if constructed to the 35-foot depth in 
the first instance, but as to such work as the locks, all of the initial work would 
be practically valueless because since the permanent sills are to be set at 30 
feet, deepening to 35 feet, I am informed, would require almost a complete 
rebuilding of the locks. Note what happens to the estimate of the cost of deep 
ening the Welland Canal from 27 feet to 30 feeet and to 35 feeet. The depth over 
the sills in the Welland Canal is also 30 feet and the depth in the channels is 25 
feet. To deepen the Welland Canal to 27 feet, the cost is shown as $1,302,000. 
To deepen it to 30 feet, the cost is shown as $37,744,000, but to deepen it to 
35 feet. the cost jumps to $499,545,000. 

Finally, but very important, is the fact that approximately 90 percent of the 
total increases shown for both the United States and Canada for the cost of 
constructing a 35-foot canal, as compared with the cost of constructing a 27-foot 
canal, is based on estimates which the Army engineers or the Canadian Gov 
ernment state cannot be taken to be accurate. Based on experience with cost 
estimates prepared by the Army engineers for other waterway improvements 
which were final estimates and presumably as accurate as they could be made 
I believe Congress would have to assume that the ultimate cost of a 35-foot 
waterway, including only the United States portions of the waterway and United 
States lake harbors, would be at least double that shown in the current estimates 
of the Army engineers, or well over $2 billion. 

As bearing upon this statement, let me read you the following from the report, 
dated August 16, 1951, of the Subcommittee on Deficiencies and Army Civil 
Functions of the House Appropriations Committee; Investigation of Corps of 
Engineers Civil Works Program: 

“The cost of the river-and-harbor and. flood-control projects under construction 
by the Corps of Engineers in fiscal year 1951, generally designated as civil- 
works projects, has increased inordinately. In dollars the increase between 
the cost estimate for these 182 projects when they were authorized by Congress, 
and the cost estimates submitted in connection with the budget for fiscal year 
1952 has been $3,273,933,000. In percentage, it amounts to an increase of 124 
percent. The cost estimate at the time of authorization of these projects was 
$2,638,517,000 and their cost for fiscal year 1952 is $5,912,451,000.” 

To me it is inconceivable that any sane person would embark upon a venture 
of the magnitude of the St. Lawrence Waterway proposal with such inadequate, 
meager, and admittedly inaccurate estimates of its ultimate cost. 

In the light of the above, it is difficult for me to see how it can be properly 
said that there is nd issue before Congress affecting the budget and the national 
debt. If the proponents in answer to this should say that even though such 
costs might be incurred the budget and the national debt would not be affected 
because such costs would be liquidated through the assessment of tolls, the 
following facts should be borne in mind: 

In the first place, proponents only propose to liquidate the cost incurred in 
the St. Lawrence River portion of the project. I see no justification for limit- 
ing the self-liquidation features to this portion of the cost, but until the pro- 
ponents do suggest broadening their proposal to include liquidation of the other 
features of the project, they are hardly in a position to claim that the project 
would be self-liquidating. This means that even for the 27-foot project only one- 
third of the minimum cost to the Federal Government will be the object of 
attempted self-liquidation. Furthermore, with respect to the 35-foot canal, the 
work lying in the St. Lawrence River represents less than 10 percent of the total 
cost to the United States even without including the work of deepening the 
harbors, which means there would be no attempt at liquidation of over 90 percent 
of such cost. 

The question of self-liquidation also brings in issue the estimates of traffic 
submitted by the Department of Commerce in previous years in an effort to 
demonstrate that the project would be self-liquidating. There is clearly not 
sufficient time available at this hearing to go into the question of the accuracy 
of those traffic estimates, but I do venture the assertion that at none of the other 
hearings on this matter has there been a successful demonstration that there 
was even a reasonable prospect of making even the limited portion of the water- 
way in the St. Lawrence River self-liquidating. The estimate of traffic submitted 
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the Secretary of Commerce before this committee last year on the proposed 
Lawrence Waterway was from 57 to 84 million tons annually. I believe his- 
rical review of the traffic estimates submitted by the Department of Commerce 
ver the past 12 years will in itself have a strong bearing on the question of 
iow much confidence we should have in this estimate. 

in 1941, for instance, the Department of Commerce published a seven-volume 
tudy entitled “The St. Lawrence Survey.” Volume III, which dealt with traffic, 
was in itself 342 pages long. In that study the traffic possibilities of seventeen 

mmodities were considered. As a result, the Department estimated that the 
innual United States traffic through the seaway for these commodities would 
range between 4,600,000 and 4,750,000 tons. The Department undertook to show 
the sources from which the traffic would be derived and the points at which the 
commodities would be marketed, and attempted to give consideration to the in- 
fluence of factors which might result in certain items of traffic not moving over 
he waterway despite its availability. The report pointed out that the seventeen 
commodities selected were not exhaustive of the traffic possibilities, and estimated 
that an additional tonnage of a little over 2 million tons might move, making a 
total of about 7 million tons. 

Let me read one paragraph from Volume III of the St. Lawrence Survey, on 
age 34: 

In view of the fact that so many important commodities have been omitted 
from the present study, it would not be excessive to assume that the potential 
annual traffic would be much greater than indicated by our figure of 4,600,000 or 
1,750,000 tons. For instance, other studies have included in their estimates large 
items such as petroleum, 500,000 tons; sugar, 500,000 tons; fertilizers, 555,000 
ons; coal, 350,000 tons; lumber, 41,500 tons; pulpwood, 82,500 tons, or a total 
of 2,029,000 tons—all of them being items which are not included in our studies. 
Adding to our studies the items which are included in other studies, but excluded 


} 
i from ours, will yield 7 million.” 

After the treatment of the specific commodities, the report went on to say, at 
page 56, that “* * * it is not improbable that actual American traffic within a 
reasonable period will be as much as 10 million tons * * *.” 

While these estimates did not include Canadian traffic, it was clear that it was 
not anticipated that Canadian traffic would be as great as American traffic. As 
in indication of this, the report assumed that the total capacity for new traffic on 
he proposed seaway, amounting to 16 million tons, would be divided 10 million 
to the United States and 6 million to Canada. 

That, gentlemen, was the traffic study of the Department cf Comme ce 11 brief 

ars ago, made at a time when the waterway was not proposed as a self- 
quidating project and therefore there was no incentive to pull traffic out of the 
air. The latest estimate was not based on similar detailed traffic studies. 


In the hearings before this committee in 1947, a wholly different estimate was 
I presented. The estimate of traffic by the then Secretary of Commerce was 
from 38 to 52 million tons. He said at that time, however: 

“I wish to emphasize once again that the traffic figures which I have been 
indicating do not constitute the results of detailed recent surveys but rather 
the best judgment of the experts of the Department.” 

Next in the time sequence came the hearings before the House Public Works 
Committee on House Joint Resolution 271, in April and May, 1950. The then Sec- 
retary of Commerce gave as his estimate of traffic for the proposed waterway, 57 to 
‘4 million tons. The same estimate was presented by him at the hearings before 

e House Public Works Committee in 1951, and before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee in 1952. 

There are many glaring deficiencies in this latest estimate of traffic, which were 

' the subject of analysis in a statement filed with this committee last year by 
Mr, Walter J. Kelly, vice president in charge of traffic, Association of American 
Kailroads, but I will take the time only to speak very briefly of two of the 
most important items in the traffic estimate submitted by the former Secretary 
of Commerce, Mr. Sawyer. 

Let me refer first to the item of petroleum traffic. The first sentence from his 
testimony on that subject, which is to be found on page 16 of the hearings on 
House Joint Resolution, reads as follows: 

“Another item of traffic which the Department expects will move via the 
; seaway is petroleum, although in the case of this traffic it is impossible to 
predict with any assurance the timing, the direction, or the volume of movement.” 


(Italics supplied.) 
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Farther down on the same page, he said: 

“In the absence of detailed knowledge of oil reserves and production costs in 
Alberta, Venezuela, and the Middle East, no accurate predictions of petroleum 
traffic over the seaway can be made.” (Italics supplied.) 

Thus, despite the fact that the Secretary said it was impossible to predict 
with any assurance when the traffic would move, in which direction it would 
move, or in what volume, he still included in his estimate of traffic for the seaway 
6 to 20 million tons of petroleum, yielding anticipated revenues for the liquidation 
of the project of from $1,500,000 to $5,000,000 (House hearings, 1951, p. 7). 

I hardly believe it necessary to comment further on the value of such an 
estimate. 

Let me refer you next to the item of iron ore. Mr. Sawyer included in his 
estimate of traffic 30 to 37% million tons of ore, yielding estimated tolls revenue 
of from $15,000,000 to $18,750,000 (House hearings, 1951, p. 7). This estimate 
was taken from the study by Mr. Paul M. Zeis, incorporated by the Secretary of 
Commerce in the hearings in 1950 on H. J. Res. 271. The method by which the 
estimate of tonnage was arrived at is explained at pages 36-37 of those hear- 
ings. Mr. Zeis first determined the maximum number of vessel passages which 
he estimated could be accommodated through the Welland Canal in a season 
of operation, and then concluded that in view of other types of traffic that would 
utilize the waterway, the maximum number of freighters carrying ore that could 
be expected to transmit the Welland Canal was “probably in the neighborhood of 
2,000 and almost certainly not in excess of 2,500.” He assumed that the 
capacity of each such vessel would be 15,000 tons, and thus by multiplying this 
figure by the 2,000 to 2,500 vessel passages, reached his estimate of 30 to 37% 
million tons of ore for the proposed waterway. 

At the House hearings in 1951, Mr. Zeis said that this estimate was a “judg- 
ment figure based upon the assumed market for iron ore in the Great Lakes 
region” (House hearings, 1951, p. 16). It seems apparent that he did not take 
into account at all the basic consideration of how much of the Great Lakes 
market would be supplied from the Lake Superior region; nor the fact that 
South American ore, which will constitute the overwhelming percentage of for- 
eign imports other than from Labrador, would not use the proposed waterway ; 
nor even the consideration of the volume of production contemplated in Labra- 
dor; nor the fact that a certain part of that production would not move over 
the waterway even if it were constructed. A consideration of these factors 
indicates that there is no reasonable likelihood of a volume of iron ore traffic 
through the proposed waterway that would even come close to the minimum 
estimate of the former Secretary of Commerce. 

In the light of the manner in which the estimates were made on these two 
items of traffic, which represent approximately 63 percent of the minimum 
range of total estimated traffic and 68 percent of the maximum range, it is clear 
that the traffic estimates of the Department of Commerce are of no value. And 
yet, the estimated revenues of from $36 million to $49 million relied upon in an 
attempt to demonstrate that the project would be self-liquidating, were derived 
from these traffic estimates. 

IT think what has been stated above with reference to the cost of the project 
and the estimates of traffic and revenue from tolls is sufficient to indicate that 
proponents have not made a showing that there is any likelihood that the water- 
way project could be made self-liquidating. 

Thus, it is clear that there is still a momentous issue before Congress affecting 
the budget and the national debt. 

What has been said above also makes it clear that there is still an issue before 
Congress relating to the merits of the St. Lawrence waterway project. Canada 
may have concluded to its satisfaction that construction of a 27-foot waterway 
from Montreal to Lake Erie would be in its best interests, but it does not follow 
that what is in the best interests of Canada would be in the best interests of the 
United States. One very important difference is to be found in the effect which 
a 27-foot waterway would have on the ports of the respective countries. As 
already pointed out, a 27-foot waterway would contribute materially to the 
building up of the port of Montreal, largely at the expense of the United States 
coastal ports and with harmful consequences to the United States merchant 
marine and railroads by reason of the diversion of this traffic. If Canada with 
its balanced budget and surplus in the treasury feels that it can afford to make 
this expenditure to promote its own economy, there is nothing we can do about 
it, but it certainly furnishes no reason why the United States should pay a part 
of the cost of such a project. Therefore, it seems to me the issue before Con- 
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cress relating to the merits of the St. Lawrence waterway project is just as 
alive and genuine as it ever was. 

Because of our conviction to this effect, if the time allowed and the rules of the 
chairman had not so circumscribed the scope of this hearing we would like to 
go into all of the ramifications affecting the merits for the benefit particularly 
of the new members of this committee. In addition to the question of self- 
liquidation dealt with in summary fashion above in connection with the issue 
of the Federal budget and the national debt, we should like to have shown you 
in detail as we did in previous hearings why the waterway project is of no 
importance from the standpoint of national defense. You would find from an 
analysis of the testimony presented at previous hearings that proponents relied 
upon three points in support of their claim of national-defense importance for 
the waterway: (1) To bring in Labrador ore in order to sustain the Midwest 
steel industry; (2) that it would facilitate shipment abroad of munitions in 
time of war; and (3) that it would afford access for large vessels to the Great 
Lakes shipbuilding and ship-repair facilities, a relatively secure area. You 
would also find that these three points had been met conclusively by a showing 
as to (1) that (a) the Midwest steel industry is assured of an adequate supply 
of iron ore from the foreseeable future from sources of high-grade iron ore in 
the Lake Superior district in the United States and Canada and from the almost 
inexhaustible reserves of taconite in the Lake Superior district in the United 
States, (0) that all of the iron ore produced in Labrador can be marketed eco- 
nomically without the proposed waterway (it is admitted that all of the con- 
suming area Pittsburgh and east could be served as cheaply or more cheaply 
by the east coast than by the proposed waterway), and (c) that in time of 
active war, even assuming shipments to the east coast were shut off by submarine 
activity, Labrador ore would not move via the proposed waterway even if it 
were in existence because it would be needed to supply the eastern steel mills, 
the shortest route to which would be by deep-draft vessel to Montreal and thence 
due south by rail, a route that would not involve use of the proposed waterway ; 
as to (2) that (@) there would be no advantages from the standpoint of safety 
of movement, as compared with movement via the east coast, (0) the vast 
majority of our ships could not use the proposed waterway with full loads and 
certainly in wartime we could not afford to send them abroad with less than full 
loads, and (Cc) the efficient use of shipping in wartime would not permit use of 
oceangoing ships in movements paralleling inland transportation; and as to (3) 
that (a) the existence of a large surplus of shipbuilding and ship-repair fa- 
cilities for oceangoing vessels on our three seacoasts would make unjustifiable 
any expenditure to duplicate these facilities in the Great Lakes, (0) that the 
Great Lakes shipbuilding and ship-repairing facilities would perform the same 
useful function they performed in the last war of meeting our small-boat pro- 
gram, and (c) that in the light of the capabilities of our greatest potential 
enemy the Great Lakes area is not relatively secure but rather more vulnerable 
than our seacoasts. You would also find an unrefuted showing that the St. Law- 
rence waterway, with its 15 locks and 2 dams, would be highly vulnerable to sub- 
stantial interruption or destruction against which no adequate protection could 
be provided, and that the cost of this ineffectual protection would be very costly. 

We should also like to have shown you in greater detail the deficiencies of a 
part-time transportation facility such as the proposed waterway which would 
be frozen over 4 or 5 months of the year, necessitating maintenance by the 
railroads and ports of standby facilities to handle waterway traffic in the winter 
months. And, finally, we should like to have shown you in greater detail the 
harm that this proposed waterway would do to such important segments of our 
economy as the American merchant marine, the seacoast ports, the coal industry, 
the railroad industry, and the labor in those industries or localities. 

Coming back once more to the statement of Mr. Danielian, I would like to 
speak next with reference to his statement that there is no issue before Con- 
gress that affects the interests of the Atlantic coast or the gulf coast or the 
economic interests of the railroad, coal companies, or power companies, or their 
employees. 

Speaking for the railroads, I state most emphatically that this is not so 
either, and I would judge by the fact that all of the other interests mentioned are 
continuing to register their objections against this project that they feel the 
same way. The railroads would be hurt by the diversion of traffic to a 27-foot 
waterway, and there would probably be little difference in the extent of their 
injury whether such a canal were built by Canada alone or by a joint effort of 
Canada and the United States, except as taxpayers, but they are convinced 
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that the injury to them would not be nearly so great from a 27-foot waterway 
as it would be from a 35-foot waterway. Since, as previously explained, it seems 
highly unlikely that Canada would ever undertake to deepen the waterway to 
35 feet and, on the other hand, it is almost a certainty that if we were to get 
into the venture through the passage of S. 589, there would be an attempt to 
increase the waterway to 35 feet, we feel that our interests are very much 
alfected by the proposed legislation. 

Another of Mr. Danielian’s points is that there is no legislative action neces- 
sary in the United States for the construction of the St. Lawrence waterway and 
power project. As to whether any legislative action by the United States is 
necessary in order to build the power project, I take no position, but regarding 
the waterway project, no legislative action by the United States is necessary 
in order to enable Canada to build the waterway alone, but quite obviously 
such legislation would be required, such as is sought here, if the United States 
is to participate in that construction. 

This brings me rather belatedly to the question that Mr. Danielian says pre- 
sents the only issue before the Senate. He states that issue in this way: 

“Is the United States going to make a final effort to obtain joint control of 
the St. Lawrence seaway with the Government of Canada, or is our country 
going to let control of this great international waterway fall into sole control of 
the Canadians by default?” 

This is in substance the same question as that presented in Senator Wiley’s 
statement as the first phase of the problem to which witnesses are requeted to 
address themselves. Senator Wiley stated this issue in the following language: 

“1. Desirability—In view of the fact that Canada is ready to proceed im- 
mediately with an all-Canadian St. Lawrence seaway, is it desirable from the 
standpoint of national security and other considerations for the United States 
to construct part of the St. Lawrence canals on United States territory and 
exercise joint control with Canada?” 

My answer is that in the first place construction of canals on the United 
States side of the boundary line in the International Rapids section in accord- 
ance with S. 589 would not insure the exercise of joint control with Canada 
over the waterway through the St. Lawrence River, and in the second place, 
that such joint control is of no importance from the standpoint of our national 
security or our economy. 

Performance of the work provided for in S. 589 could in no circumstances 
accomplish its avowed objective of achieving joint control over the St. Lawrence 
waterway for reasons that will be developed in a moment, but under present 
eonditions performance of the work called for by this bill would constitute a 
vain and useless undertaking, and consideration of 8S. 589 at this time is clearly 
premature. 

In a note, dated June 30, 1952, to the Acting Secretary of State of the United 
States from the Canadian Ambassador, the following statements were made: 

“T have been instructed by my Government to inform you that, when all 
arrangements have been made to insure the completion of the power phase of the 
St. Lawrence project, the Canadian Government will construct locks and canals 
on the Canadian side of the international boundary to provide for deep-water 
navigation to the standard specified in the proposed agreement between Canada 
and the United States for the development of navigation and power in the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin, signed March 19, 1941, and in accordance with the 
specifications of the Joint Board of Engineers, dated November 16, 1926, and 
that such deep-water navigation shall be provided as nearly as possible con- 
eurrently with the completion of the power phase of the St. Lawrence project. 

“The undertaking of the Government of Canada with respect to these deep- 
water navigation facilities is based on the assumption that it will not be possible 
in the immediate future to obtain congressional approval of the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Basin agreement of 1941. As it has been determined that power can 
be developed economically, without the seaway, in the International Rapids sec- 
tion of the St. Lawrence River and as there has been clear evidence that entities 
in both Canada and the United States are prepared to develop power on such a 
basis, the Canadian Government has, with parliamentary approval, committed 
itself to provide and maintain whatever additional works may be required to 
allow uninterrupted 27-foot navigation between Lake Erie and the port of 
Montreal, subject to satisfactory arrangements being made to insure the develop- 
ment of power. 

“Canada’s undertaking to provide the seaway is predicated on the construction 
and maintenance by suitable entities in Canada and the United States of a sound 
power project in the International Rapids section.” 
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In reply to that note, also dated June 30, 1952, the Acting Secretary of State 
of the United States stated that “my Government approves the arrangements set 
forth in your note” (with certain limitations not here pertinent). 

Likewise under date of June 30, 1952, the Acting Secretary of State filed on 
behalf of the Government of the United States an application to the International 
Joint Committee, said to have been filed in contemplation of the filing of a similar 
application by the Government of Canada. Among other statements in that 
application was the following: 

“2. This Application is filed with the understanding on the part of the United 
States. 

“a, That, in addition to the works specified in section 8 which are covered by 
this Application and which are to be constructed by entities to be designated by 
the Government of the United States and the Government of Canada, Canada 
will construct, maintain, and operate all such works as may be necessary to pro- 
vide and maintain a deep waterway between the Port of Montreal and Lake Erie.” 

You will observe that in the Canadian note of June 30, 1952, it was stated that 
the undertaking of the Government of Canada with respect to the deep-water 
navigation facilities was based on the assumption that it would not be possible 
“in the immediate future” to obtain congressional approval of the executive 
agreement of 1941. I am not informed as to whether a similar statement was 
contained in the Canadian application to the International Joint Commission, 
but in any event that would appear to be immaterial since the International Joint 
Commission gave its approval to the application on October 29, 1952, and 5 days 
thereafter the Canadian Government sent another note to the United States Gov- 
ernment stating that “the Canadian Government, therefore, considers that agree- 
ment [1941 executive agreement] as having been superseded and does not intend 
to take any action to have it ratified.” Since that date it has become an accepted 
fact that the 1941 executive agreement has been abrogated. 

This would appear to be a pretty definite commitment on the part of Canada 
to build a 27-foot waterway all the way from Montreal to Lake Erie, which, of 
course, includes the segment of the waterway involving the construction of canals 
through the International Rapids section. It is clear that the chairman of this 
committee thinks that Canada is committed to build such a waterway, in view 
of the following statement which he inserted in the Congressional Record on 
April 8, 1953: 

“The purpose of these hearings is to come to an answer, basically on a single 
question: Do we or do we not as a nation want to join with Canada in construc- 
tion of the seaway canals? 

“If we do not, the Canadian Government is ready, willing, and eager to go 
ahead with the project. Just yesterday, the ranking minister of the Canadian 
Cabinet, the Right Honorable C. D. Howe, Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
speaking before a Town Hall forum in New York City, reemphasized the urgency 
with which Canada seeks to go ahead on its own behalf in this project. 

“This latest statement by this distinguished official completely demolishes the 
arguments of those seaway opponents on this side of the border who have so 
ridiculously contended that there is or Was the slightest doubt as to the inten- 
tions of Canada. 

“On the contrary, the Canadians are unequivocally committed to the construe- 
tion, as soon as the power license has been granted to New York State and 
Ontario.” 

Canada’s obligation is to build the whole waterway from Montreal to Lake 
Erie, not just a part of it, and its obligation with respect to the segment in the 
International Rapids section has the same basis as its obligation with respect to 
the construction of the remainder of the waterway. This means, therefore, that 
as conditions exist today, 8. 589 does not propose that the United States build one 
integral part of this waterway but merely that the United States should build 
duplicating facilities through the International Rapids section of the St. Lawrence 
River on the United States side of the boundary. If proponents should leap to 
the other horn of the dilemma and take the position that Canada is not obligated 
to build the segment of the waterway through the International Rapids section, 
they could not escape taking the position that Canada is not obligated to build 
any part of the waterway, and, therefore, their premise that the economics of the 
waterway are not in issue because Canada is going to build the waterway in any 
event would fail. 

I doubt that even the proponents would contend that construction of a second 
e-anal through the International Rapids section on the United States side of the 
river would accomplish any purpose. Certainly it could not be self-liquidating, 
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and I don’t believe even the proponents would contend that any measure of 
control over the remainder of the waterway had been achieved when Canada 
would have a complete waterway on its side of the river. 

It is only fair to point out that Canada has expressed a willingness to discuss 
joint participation by the United States in the building of the waterway after 
approval has been given for the construction of the power project, but does not 
want to discuss that matter before such approval. This view is expressed in a 
note handed to the American Ambassador to Canada, on January 8, 1953, in 
which the following was contained: 

“While the Canadian Government is of course prepared to discuss, in appro- 
priate circumstances, joint participation in the seaway, the demand for power 
in the area to be served by the International Rapids power development is so 
urgent that the Canadian Government is most reluctant to engage in any 
discussion which might delay the progress of the plan now underway for the 
development of power in the International Rapids section of the St. Lawrence 
River at the earliest possible moment. 

“Once an entity is designated and authorized to proceed with construction of 
the United States share of the power works, if the United States Government 
wishes to put forward a specific proposal differing from that put forward by the 
Canadian Government for the construction of the seaway in the International 
section, which proposal would not delay the development of power under arrange- 
ments agreed upon in the exchange of notes of June 30, 1952, and approved on 
October 29, 1952, by the International Joint Commission, the Canadian Govern- 
ment will be prepared to discuss such a proposal.” 

You will observe, however, that this expresses nothing more than a willingness 
to discuss such a proposal, and judging by the statements of the same distin- 
guished Canadian official, the Right Honorable C. D. Howe, Minister of Trade 
and Commerce, whom Senator Wiley describes as the ranking minister of the 
Canadian Cabinet, Canada is not interested in having us participate in the con- 
struction of the navigation works in the St. Lawrence River by doing the work 
to the International Rapids section. In the same talk to which Senator Wiley 
made reference in his statement of April 8, quoted above, Mr. Howe made the 
following very significant statements: 

“It should be noted at this point that the St. Lawrence seaway is, and always 
has been, a Canadian seaway. Every important improvement has been built 
and paid for by Canada, from Lake Erie down. The cost of operating and main- 
taining the seaway is paid wholly by Canada. Nevertheless, ships of every na- 
tion may use the seaway without payment of tolls. An international treaty 
provides that, if and when tolls on shipping are imposed, they will bear equally 
on Canadian and foreign-flag ships. 

° * . * *. + * 

“Proposals are now being advanced that the United States should build the 
new canal in the International Rapids section. It seems to me that such a pro- 
posal can only complicate the present situation. Ownership by the United States 
of a short section of a very long seaway would not only add to the overall 
construction cost but would complicate problems of maintenance and operation 
of the canal system. It seems obvious to me that continued ownership by one 
national authority of the entire seaway represents the most efficient procedure. 
There are critical channels between the upper lakes that will require deepening 
to 27 feet at some stage. By assuming responsibility for such deepening, your 
country can assume a much more logical and valuable role by making 27-foot 
navigation possible throughout the upper lakes, to conform with depths provided 
in the all-Canadian St. Lawrence seaway.” 

I have made reference to this statement at this particular point for the limited 
purpose of indicating that discussion of our joint participation in the project in 
the St. Lawrence River might well not lead to an agreement that Canada would 
not build the segment of the waterway in the International Rapids section, thus 
making it perfectly apparent that consideration of 8S. 589 at this time is 
premature. 

However, while Mr. Howe's statement is fresh in your minds, may I respectfully 
suggest that you ask yourselves whether what he said doesn’t make the greatest 
good sense. Why should the United States try to complicate the present situa- 
tion by seeking to participate in the construction of part of a waterway that is 
more than 90 percent a purely Canadian waterway. In this connection, note the 
apt description of the St. Lawrence River in an editorial of June 25, 1952, in the 
Ottawa newspaper, the Globe and Mail: 
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“The St. Lawrence, as our American friends need to be reminded, is a Canadian 
~iver. For less than one-tenth of its length it happens to be, by historical accident, 
an international boundary. With a half-interest in that fraction of the whole 
stream, the Americans may be said to own rather less than 5 percent of the St. 
Lawrence and the Canadians rather more than 95 percent.” 

As Mr. Howe so aptly points out, the construction of navigation works in the 
St. Lawrence River solely by Canada would be merely a continuation of the 
historic practice in that respect. Canada has performed such work in the past 
and certainly no one can say that this fact has injured United States interests in 
any way, Shape, or form in the past. Canada now maintains a 14-foot canal 
system to make the St. Lawrence River navigable and our citizens and vessels 
have always used it on a basis of complete equality with Canadian citizens and 
vessels. Why should the proposal to deepen these canals to 27 feet suddenly give 
rise to such fears as have been expressed by the proponents of 8. 589? To me it 
just doesn’t make sense, 

Returning now to a consideration of 8. 589, and what its sponsors evidently 
thought it would accomplish : 

Apparently it is the theory of 8S. 589 that if the United States constructs canals 
through the International Rapids section on the United States side of the bound- 
ary line, and if Canada does not construct similar canals on its side of the bound- 
iry line in that section, Canadian commerce will be dependent upon the United 
States canals for the effective use of the entire waterway through the St. Lawrence 
River, thus establishing as a practical proposition a mutual interdependence, 
However, as we have already observed, Canada is presently obligated to build 
canals on its side of the river in the international rapids section and S. 589 
serves in no way to relieve Canada of this obligation. It would appear as a first 
step that there would have to be further discussions with Canada and that 
Canada would have to agree to seek to be relieved of its obligation to build the 
canals through the International Rapids section through an amendment to its 
application to the International Joint Commission and by further action of that 
Commission. Beyond this, however, it would also appear that unless there were 
a further understanding with Canada, arrived at through an international agree- 
ment, Canada could, as a practical proposition, leave us in the same position as 
we are in today in the event she should at a later time construct such canals 
through the International Rapids section. 

I think it would be appropriate at this time to consider just what position we 
are in today, what position we would be in if Canada were to build all of the 
navigation works in the St. Lawrence River, and what position we would be in 
if we were to build the canals through the International Rapids section. 

In the first place, I think we have adequate protection today for our rights of 
navigation through the St. Lawrence River and the Welland Canal by virtue of 
existing treaty rights. 

Our rights of navigation through the St. Lawrence Waterway are dealt with 
in the treaties between the United States and Great Britain of 1871 and 1909. 
Article XXVI of the treaty of 1871 contains the following provision: 

“The navigation of the River St. Lawrence, ascending and descending, from 
the forty-fifth parallel of north latitude, where it ceases to form the boundary 
between the two countries, from, to, and into the sea, shall forever remain free 
and open for the purposes of commerce to the citizens of the United States, subject 
to any laws and regulations of Great Britain, or of the Dominion of Canada, not 
inconsistent with such privilege of free navigation.” 

This provision confers perpetual navigation rights to the citizens of the 
United States for the purposes of commerce eastward in the St. Lawrence River 
from the point where the river enters Canadian territory to the sea. 

The Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 contains the following provision in 
Article I: 

“The High Contracting Parties agree that the navigation of all navigable 
boundary waters shall forever continue free and open for the purpose of commerce 
to the inhabitants and to the ships, vessels, and boats of both countries equally, 
subject, however, to any laws and regulations of either country, within its own 
territory, not inconsistent with such privilege of free navigation and applying 
equally and without discrimination to the inhabitants, ships, vessels, and boats 
of both countries. 

“It is further agreed that so long as this treaty shall remain in force, this 
same right of navigation shall extend to the waters of Lake Michigan and to 
all canals connecting boundary waters, and now existing or which may hereafter 
be constructed on either side of the line, Hither of the High Contracting Parties 
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may adopt rules and regulations governing the use of such canals within its 
own territory and may charge tolls for the use thereof, but all such rules and 
regulations and all tolls charged shall apply alike to the subjects or citizens of 
the High Contracting Parties and the ships, vessels, and boats of both of the 
High Contracting Parties, and they shall be placed on terms of equality in the 
uses thereof.” 

This provision insures our rights of navigation in the St. Lawrence River from 
Lake Ontario east to the point where the river ceases to form the international 
boundary, and through the Welland Canal. It is also to be noted that in the 
second paragraph of article I the rights of navigation through canals covered by 
this provision are similarly guaranteed and provision is made for equal applica- 
tion to the citizens and vessels of both parties of any tolls imposed for the use 
of such canals and of any rules and regulations governing the use thereof. 

These treaty provisions would serve to give us the same protection in the 
future if Canada were to build the St. Lawrence Waterway without our partici- 
pation. If we were to build the works in the international rapids section, Can 
ada’s right of navigation through those canals would be protected by the treaty 
provisions while we would, of course, have rights through that segment of the 
waterway without regard to the treaties, but our legal rights to pass through 
the all-Canadian section of the waterway would still be dependent upon the 
treaty provisions. I think those rights are entirely adequate but whether they 
are or not the point is that those rights would be totally unaffected by the passage 
of 8. 589. The passage of S. 589 would neither increase nor diminish those rights 
If anyone should feel that our rights are not amply protected by these treaty 
provisions, then such added protection should be by the negotiation of another 
treaty. In that event, Canada would certainly not hold back because we had not 
participated in the venture through construction of the works in the international 
rapids section of the St. Lawrence River when they have the view expressed by 
Mr. Howe that our participation by performing that part of the work would only 
complicate the situation. 

Aside from the question of the protection we have under treaty rights, bear 
in mind that the channels in the Thousand Islands section of the St. Lawrence 
River lie partly in the United States, that most of the channels in the connecting 
rivers between the upper Great Lakes lie mostly in the United States, and that 
a Sault Ste. Marie the only modern locks lie in the United States. At the Soo, 
Canada, for instance, has only one lock and that is only 16.8 feet in depth. Inci- 
dentally, the work of deepening and maintaining the channels between the upper 
Great Lakes has heen performed solely at the expense of the United States. The 
use of these channels is just as important to Canada us the use of the St. Lawrence 
River could ever be to the United States, and yet Canada does not fear or seem 
to begrudge the fact that they are under our sole control. In fact, Mr. Howe says 
that whenever those channels require further deepening the United States should 
do that work and in so doing would be performing a more logical and valuable 
role than it would be by doing part of the work in the St. Lawrence River. Thus, 
each country controls today, and would continue to control, an important seg- 
ment of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Waterway. Each country has exercised 
its control in the past in a nondiscriminatory manner with complete respect for 
the rights of the other, and I am certain that any independent control which 
each might have in the future would always be exercised in that same spirit of 
fairness and friendliness. We have never dealt with Canada before on the basis 
of who wields the biggest club and I trust we never will. That thought, however, 
is inherent in the arguments advanced in support of 8S. 589. If it ever should 
come down to that, the determination of which country wields the biggest stick 
will not be dependent upon whether we build canals in the international rapids 
section of the St. Lawrence River. 

What has been said above with respect to the question of control has related 
primarily to the aspect of our rights of navigation, but the conclusions there 
reached apply as well to the aspect of tolls. The fact that Canada would have 
sole control over the tolls policy relating to navigation through the St. Lawrence 
River in the event no arrangement is concluded for our participation in the 
construction and control of those works should not be a cause for concern on 
our part. In the first place, complete equality of treatment for our citizens and 
ships with those of Canada in the matter of tolls is guaranteed by the treaty of 
1909. Note the previously quoted statement of Mr. Howe that “An international 
treaty provides that, if and when tolls on shipping are imposed, they will bear 
equally on Canadian and foreign-flag ships.” What more assurance could anyone 
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require that we are adequately protected against unreasonable or discriminatory 
treatment in the matter of tolls. In the second place, we have the practical 
protection of United States control of channels and locks extensively used by 
Canadian ships. In the third place, we have the protection afforded by the law 
of economics and in particular that facet of the general law known as the law of 
diminishing returns. The proposed waterway would not be an indispensable 
facility for which there would be no substitute. All of the traffic that would 
move over the proposed waterway is presently moving by other modes and routes 
of transportation which will continue to provide sufficient competition to insure 
a reasonable level of tolls over the waterway. An illustration of what I have 
in mind is to be found in the testimony of Mr. George Humphrey before the 
Liouse Public Works Committee in 1951. He testified in effect that his company 
would never be a guaranteed customer of the proposed waterway and as trans- 
portation rates and conditions existed at that time he did not think that his 
ompany would use the waterway for the transportation of iron ore from Labra- 
dor in the event that the toll rate should be set above 50 cents per ton because it 
vould be cheaper to use existing alternative routes and modes of transportation. 

As a last comment on this question of control I cannot refrain from pointing 
out one of the glaring inconsistencies in the arguments of proponents on this 
subject. Their whole position is predicated on the argument that we cannot take 
the chance that some time in the future Canada may be so unfriendly as to 
prevent our use of the waterway through the St. Lawrence River on a fair and 
equitable basis. And yet these same proponents view with complete equanimity 
a situation in which they say the whole of our Great Lakes steel industry, one 
of the strongest cogs in our national-defense structure, will be dependent for its 
very existence on a source of iron ore located in this same foreign country, Can- 
ada. if they feel about Canada as they appear to, their efforts in the interest of 
the national security should be directed toward finding an adequate supply of 
iron ore in this country to meet all of the needs of our steel mills rather than 
promoting our dependence upon Labrador ore over which Canada has complete 
control, through the development of the St. Lawrence Waterway. Asa matter of 
fact, we have such a supply of iron ore in the United States in the form of taco- 
nite, and plants for concentrating this material are going forward rapidly, but 
the development of the St. Lawrence Waterway can only have the effect of 
providing stronger competition for taconite in its natural marketing area thus 
impeding its development. 

In this connection, let me read you from a release on January 23, 1952, con- 
cerning a report to the Director of Defense Mobilization by the Steel Task Group 
composed of 36 members, most of them experts in the field of steel production: 

“If planned facilities are to produce from 118 million to 120 million ingot tons 
of steel, an adequate supply of raw materials is obviously essential. We recom- 
mend, therefore, that: 

“1. In order to supplement the diminishing supply of domestic high-grade ore, 
action be taken to encourage and aid in every way possible programs now under 
way designed to beneficiate iow grades of ore (taconite and others) in order that 
they may be utilized economically and, further, that encouragement and aid be 
extended to those who are undertaking aerial surveys with the aid of the mag- 
netometer and gravitometer, with the objective of locating possible new deposits 
of domestic ore. Any favorable results from such projects would reduce our 
dependence on foreign sources in case of a global war.” 

In the discussion of iron ore, the release also contains this statement: 

“The need for supplementing present domestic sources of high-grade ores with 
high-grade concentrates is paramount for developing national security.” [Italic 
supplied. | 

Therefore, anyone having the slightest doubts concerning the complete friend- 
liness of Canada should be 100 percent against the development of the St. 
Lawrence waterway. I don’t think proponents of the waterway do have any 
doubts about the fairness and friendliness of Canada, but I believe this shows up 
the lack of real substance in the argument regarding the necessity for United 
States participation in the St. Lawrence waterway proposal. 

In conclusion on this point let me say that I think this argument of the 
necessity for joint control is the weakest of the multitude of weak arguments 
that have through the years been advanced in an effort to persuade Congress 
to embark upon the St. Lawrence waterway venture. 

The other phases of the problem as suggested by Senator Wiley may be 
dealt with very briefly. Phase 2 is set forth as follows: 
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“2. Corporation.—What are the problems in financing the construction of the 
canals on United States territory on a self-liquidating basis through a St, 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation?” 

I do not pose as an expert in the field of finance, but it must be perfectly 
obvious that the financing of the proposed project by the sale of bonds guaranteed 
as to principal and interest by the Federal Government would have the same 
effect as if the project were financed by the sale of direct Government obligations 
and would have the same effect as an increase in the public debt. In this con- 
nection, I would like to quote an excerpt from a statement prepared at the 
request of Senator Fulbright, of Arkansas, by Marriner 8. Eccles when he 
was a member of the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, relating 
to the effect of housing finance on Federal Reserve policies : 

“The practice of issuing securities guaranteed by the Federal Government was 
abandoned many years ago because such issues came to be viewed as practically 
the same as direct Government obligations and were an indirect means of 
keeping the expenditures out of the budget. Issuance of guaranteed obligations 
has the same effect as an increase in the public debt.” 

I must confess to an inability to comprehend the connection between the 
corporate method of financing this project and the question of whether the 
project would be on a self-liquidating basis. The question of whether the project 
would be on a self-liquidating basis is an economic question and would seem to me 
to be unaffected by whether the construction of the project were financed by the 
method proposed in S. 589, or by the issuance of direct obligations of the 
Government for this specific purpose, or by the regular appropriation method. 

What has been previously said on the failure of proponents to demonstrate any 
reasonable prospect of making the waterway project self-liquidating gives my 
views on this point and need not be repeated here. I have gotten the impression 
from statements of the proponents of the waterway that in some mysterious 
fashion the nature of the proposal in 8. 589 is such that it guarantees that the 
project would be self-liquidating. Of course, no words in a legislative enactment 
can convert an economically unsound project into a sound one and, as I have said, 
the use of the corporate form of financing gives no assurance that the project 
would be self-liquidating. However, if the guaranty of the bonds by the Govern- 
ment were eliminated you could at least get the objective judgment of the in- 
vestors’ market as to whether this project would be self-liquidating. If pro- 
ponents really believe the projecet would be self-liquidating why do they not 
propose financing by genuine revenue bonds without any guaranty? I venture 
the assertion that the bond issue on that basis would never be marketed. 

Phase 3 is set forth as follows: 

“3. Upper lake channels.—Is it desirable to authorize the deepening of the 
connecting channels of the Great Lakes to 27 feet at the present time as a part 
of the proposed St. Lawrence bill or by separate legislation?” 

Again, as in the case of phase 2, I believe that what has been said heretofore 
regarding the deepening of the connecting channels of the Great Lakes is suf- 
ficient answer to this question, with but a few additional comments, 

From what has been said before, it is no doubt apparent that it is not desirable 
for the United States to deepen the connecting channels of the Great Lakes any 
more than it is desirable for the United States to participate in the construction 
of any other portion of the St. Lawrence waterway. However, unless Congress 
wants to abandon and disregard entirely what for many years were considered 
the principal purposes and objectives of the St. Lawrence waterway, and unless 
the Congress wants to approach this problem in a piecemeal, back-door fashion 
in order to make it look cheap, it is not only desirable but it is necessary that the 
Congress consider the St. Lawrence project in its entirety, facing the issue 
squarely of whether the entire project, of which S. 589 is only the first step, can 
be justified economically. We do not fear the outcome of that type of considera- 
tion by any fair tribunal. 

Phase 4 is stated as follows: 

“4. Power.—In view of the current status of the New York-Ontario power ap- 
lication pending before the Federal Power Commission, is it necessary at this 
time that Congress take any action with respect to the power project?” 

This is a problem to which I have given no study and without which I do not 
feel qualified to express an opinion. I would only say, for the benefit of the 
committee, that there are different views on whether the Federal Power Com- 
mission has the authority to grant a valid license to the New York Power Au- 
thority to construct the United States half of the power project. If it is held 
that the Federal Power Commission does not have such authority, then it would 
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be necessary for Congress to take action before the New York Power Authority 
or any other entity could join with Ontario in the construction of the power 
project. The opposing views on this point are set forth in briefs and in the 
transcript of oral argument before the examiner of the Federal Power Com- 
mission hearing the application for license by the New York Power Authority. 

In conclusion may I say that I think the most generous way in which I could 
describe S. 589 is that it is a bill that provides for an unnecessary part of a 
partially self-supporting, part-time waterway and I urge you most sincerely to 
reject it. 


SCOPE OF ISSUES BEFORE CONGRESS 


Mr. Prince. At the outset of the statement, Mr. Chairman, you will 
find the statement of the chairman which he issued on March 7, 1953, 
with respect to the four phases on which he wished the witnesses to 
present testimony. I will not read those. I am sure the committee 
is familiar with them. ‘The Chairman’s statement did not explain spe- 
cifically the reasons for the limitation on the scope of the testimony. 
However, Mr. Danielian, Dr. Danielian, who testified here yesterday 
as the opening witness on behalf of the proponents, did send a letter 
to the Members of the Senate in which he attempted to outline what 
I might call the theory of their case. 

I have set that forth on page 2 of my statement, and I will not read 

that; but he, in short, says that there is only one issue before this 
comnenhea and the Congress, and that is the question of our building 
a part of the waterway, and thereby obtaining joint control of the St. 
Lawrence Waterway. 

He says there is no issue any longer relating to the merits of the St. 
Lawrence Waterway, although I note that yesterday he devoted con- 
siderable time, himself, to that issue. 

He says that there is no issue before Congress that affects the ports 
and the railroads and the American merchant marine and the coal 
interests. 

He says there is no issue before Congress affecting the budget and 
the national debt. 

Gentleman, we think that all of those statements are basically un- 
sound. Every one of those are still basic issues before this committee 
and before the Congress. 


ECONOMIC FEASIBILITY OF SEAWAY 


Take, first, the matter with respect to the budget and the national 
debt : 

To me, it is both naive and erroneous to say that there is no issue 
before this committee or the Congress affecting the budget or the 
national debt. The fact that the work authorized by S. 589 is to be 
performed by a corporation employing funds derived from the sale of 
bonds does not mean that there is not any issue before Congress af- 
fecting the budget and the national debt, when the bill provides, as it 
does, that all such obligations shall be guaranteed, as to principal and 
interest, by the United States Government. 

That amounts to the same thing in substance as a direct obligation of 
the Government. 

What it comes down to is this: The extent to which the Federal 
Government would be called upon to find additional money to meet 
the interest and principal payments would depend on how closely the 
tolls revenues came to meeting such payments. 
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That seems to me entirely clear, and it brings us to the point of 
whether the project is economically sound and could be made self- 
liquidating. 

Senator Grorce. If I may interpose, a great many people think that 
because the Government liability is conditional or secondary, that it 
is not a liability. It is not only a liability but a very troublesome one 
and may fall on the Federal Government at a time when it is least 
prep ared to meet it. 

Certainly, we are not in any enviable shape now to incur additional 
liabilities that can easily become primary obligations on the part of 
the Government. 

Mr. Prince. Thank you, Senator George. 

The Cuairman. I might say, Senator George developed yesterday, 
that for this little river here on the east coast called the Delaware, 
they are asking some $80 million just for dredging; that is not a ques- 
tion of creating an indebtedness, that is a question of paying outright. 

Here, in our case, it is a case of putting it on a self-liquidating basis, 

Mr. Prince. Mr. Chairman, there is not any way to present sufficient 
of the arguments to make any impression on this committee without 
doing this. 

I trust you will allow me a certain indulgence in this. 

I refer to another statement of the chairman, in which he pointed 
out that the cost, under the bills before Congress last year, was $566 
million for the Federal Government, and that today that cost had 
been reduced down to $100 million. 

I know that the chairman does not intend to convey the impression 
that the total project is any cheaper today than it was last year. In 
fact, the figures already presented by proponents indicate that the 
total project is more expensive than it was a year ago. 

The only thing is that, as presented in §. 589, the new package, it 
looks cheaper. It looks cheaper for four reasons: 

First, the power project is not paid for by the United States, as it 
was to have been paid for initially under the preceding legislation. 
That is to be built by New York and Ontario, presumably, if they get 
the authority from the Federal Power Commission. 

The United States will incur no obligation for the power project, so 
that is dropped out of the figure, but the cost is still there, it is just 
somebody else paying it. 

Secondly, $100 million of this cost that was formerly charged to 
navigation has been shifted and is now incorporated as a part of the 
cost of power. That is why it looks cheaper today. 

The third reason is that Canada, today, will pay about $175 million 
for its share of the waterway, as against a cost of only—rather, a 
contribution of only about $50 million to the waterway under the 
i941 executive agreement, and the legislation before Congress last 
vear. 

So, it looks cheaper because of that shift between Canada and the 
United States. 

Then, the fourth reason is that they have omitted what was once 
considered an integral part of this project, the most important part, 
and the part that gave it its initial impetus: the work in the upper 
Great Lakes channels to provide this oceangoing service to the States 
in the Great Lakes area, to the west of Lake Michigan and Lake 
Superior. 
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They have omitted $100 million of the project. Naturally, it looks 
cheaper when you cut off part of the project and leave it out. 


COST OF POWER PROJECT 


Now, except for that shift in the proportion of the cost to power, 
from navigation, there is no overall benefit to navigation by reason 
of these factors which make it look cheaper. It is true that so far as 
the shift of over $100 million from navigation to power, it will be 
cheaper for the navigation project. 

I might call the attention of those members of this committee who 
are primarily interested in the power aspect of it to the fact that the 
power project is now going to bear that additional cost of over $100 
million. 

Furthermore, this shift between Canada and the United States of 
the cost does not make the navigation project any more a self-liquidat- 
ing project than it was before. It merely means that Canada, having 
paid a greater share of the cost, will also obtain a greater share of 
the revenue. We will pay a lesser share of the cost, but we will 
obtain a lesser share of the revenue. The total is the same, and if 
the revenues were not sufficient to provide moneys to make the total 
cost self-liquidating then, it is not any closer to being self-liquidating 
today. 

Just on the question of the power again, the low power costs that 
were cited in the hearings last year were based on a cost to New York 
of $192 million for the power project. Today, the cost to New York, 
and on which they will have to determine the rates that will be 
charged, according to the testimony presented before the Federal 
Power Commission, is $316 million; so, the cost of the power won’t 
be quite as cheap as it was before. 

Those in New England may perhaps not get quite as low power 
rates as they had anticipated. 


OMITTED COSTS 


I would like to speak now with reference to certain omitted costs. 

First, as I have already pointed out, they have omitted the cost of 
the connecting channels in the upper Great Lakes. That is presently 
estimated at $9914 million. That has always been considered a part 
of this project heretofore. 

As the chairman mentioned yesterday, or if it was not the chair- 
man, I beg his pardon—someone here on the stand or from the bench 
referred to that as legislative strategy. 

The Cuarrman. Legislative what ? 

Mr. Prince. Legislative strategy, what might be called a piece- 
meal approach to the total project, because of the diffic ult y of justify- 
ing economically a project of greater cost: but at least, when looking 
at this project as a whole, you have got to double the cost at the outset. 
They say $100 million for the Inter national Rapids section. You 
have to add another hundred million for the omitted cost of the upper 
Great Lakes channels. 

Furthermore, that $100 million, bear in mind, is, according to the 
Army engineers themselves, merely a preliminary estimate, no sound- 
ings or borings having been taken with respect to what is in the 
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substructure in the Great Lakes connecting channels. They used 
available hydrographic data and made office studies and coneluded 
that $100 million was the cost. 

It seems to me pretty strange business practice to go into a project 
of that magnitude with estimates of that kind. 

You simply hope and pray that you are going to strike soft mud 
when you go to digging. If you hit rock, your cost is not going to g 
up 50 percent, it is probably going to go up 2 or 3 times the estimated 
cost, but you sit in your office and you pray that the substructure is 
soft. 

Therefore, I think the cost of the upper Great Lakes connecting 
channels will undoubtedly turn out to be far greater than the $991, 
million which it is estimated today to cost. 


DEEPENING OF GREAT LAKES HARBORS 


The next item of omitted costs is the work for the Great Lakes 
harbors. 

Now, I do not see how you can help but include the cost of the Great 
Lakes harbors as an integral part of the cost of this project. 

You can bring in vessels through a 27-foot waterway, but what good 
will it do if they can only cruise around the Great Lakes and cannot 
get into its ports and harbors? You have to do the work in the ports 
and harbors, and that cost is going to be borne by the Federal 
Government. 

The Brookings Institution, in 1929, reached precisely the same con- 
clusion, that that was a cost that should be included as a part of the 
cost of the project. 

The only reason I have seen given thus far for not including the cost 
of those harbors was in a letter from a former Secretary of Defense to 
Senator Wiley, dated February 19, 1949. In that letter, the Secretar) 
of Defense said: 

While there are no harbors in the Great Lakes at the present time with chan- 
nels or pier facilities adequate to accommodate economically deep-draft or ocean- 
going merchant vessels, port cities on the Great Lakes will no doubt be eager to 
deepen channels and harbors as well as provide pier facilities necessary to 
accommodate the additional business which would be available to them if the 
seaway were constructed. 

That is a pretty thought, but it runs counter to reality. 

Up to date, every bit of that cost that he is referring to has beer 
done by the Federal Government. Those ports and harbors have not 
been eager to put up their own money to do it. The Federal Govern- 
ment has done it, and the Federal Government will continue to do it. 

Therefore, I say that that item must be considered as a part of the 
cost of this overall project. 

The next question to consider is what this cost of deepening the 
harbors would amount to. 


ESTIMATE ON DEEPENING THE HARBORS 


I um not going to tell you that there is any adequate study or esti- 
mate which will enable you to pass judgment on that, because I do 
not think there is one. I will give you what meager data there is 
available. 
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Maj. Gen. R. G. Breene testified before this committee last year. He 
is a consulting engineer, specializing in the field of transportation. 
[ should have said he was a retired major general. 

He took 17 typical harbors on which the Army engineers had sub- 
mitted estimates as a result of inquiry from Senator Wiley—estimates, 
however, that were limited to an entrance channel and a turning basin 
into those ports and harbors, wholly inadequate to provide facilities 
for accommodating the oceangoing vessels. 

He took those 17 harbors, and he used the unit costs which the Army 
engineers had used, which, as I have already indicated were based on 
that hope and prayer that the material would be soft, took their unit 
costs, applied them to the entire area of Federal responsibility, meas- 
ured by whi at the Federal Government has heretofore done in those 
harbors, calculated the percentage difference between the cost of the 3 
harbors that he examined and the estimates of the Army engineers 
for this entrance channel and turning basin, and estimated that the 
probable cost of those 17 harbors, as a minimum, would be $104 million. 

The other estimate with respect to the Great Lakes harbors, one by 
the Brookings Institution in 1929, concluded that the cost for 10 
harbors in the Great Lakes would be about $25 million apiece, or a 
total of $250 million. 

Taking the Engineering News Record Index of Construction Costs 
applying the increase since 1929, today the equivalent of that $250 
million would be $655 million. 

Now, let me make it entirely clear that the Brookings Institution 
report did not limit itself to the improvements which would fall upon 
the Federal Government in the way of cost responsibility. They in- 
cluded in that cost other work that would have to be done if the harbor 
were going to bucome a real ocean harbor and ocean port, but that 
included work that was to be done by certain other interests, so to that 
extent the cost of $655 million for the harbors in the Great Lakes would 
no doubt be high. 

That is, if you are trying to arrive at simply the cost to the Federal 
Government. 

Secondly, it included 3 harbors of Canada. Now, of course, we 
would not do that, so that should not be in there. 

Thirdly, a small proportion of that work has already been done 
since 1929, so that the remaining cost would per haps be somewhat less. 
So, for those reasons that cost would probably be high. 

On the other hand, the Brookings Institution said it was by no 
means a full catalog of all the costs that would be nec essary in these 
ports, if they were to handle the volume of business and meet the 
purposes for which this project was advocated, and said probably 
many other things would have to be done that were not included in 
that figure. 

As to General Breene’s figure, I have told you how that was arrived 
at. It did not include any structures such as breakwaters to provide 
anchorages for oceangoing vessels. It was merely the dredging in the 
area of Federal responsibility as it exists today, and whic h has been 
set up to meet the standards of lake shipping, not ocean shipping, and 
Iam informed that they are quite different, so I think General Breene’s 
figure would be low. But at least those two estimates give you an idea 
of the order of the magnitude you may be getting into in the w ay of 
costs for the deepening « of the Great Lakes harbors. 
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I think what it clearly calls for is a throughgoing study of the 
costs of the necessary deepening of the Great Lakes harbors. 


ESTIMATED TOTAL COST OF SEAWAY 


Now reviewing just briefly, in short we have a three-phase program : 

The first phase has to do with the construction of the canals through 
the International Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River ; the second 
phase involves the deepening of the connecting channels of the upper 
Great Lakes; and the third phase involves the necessary deepening of 
the Great Lakes harbors. 

As to the first phase the Army engineers say that they have an accu- 
rate estimate of it and it will run something under $100 million. 

As to the second phase, which is conceded to be equal in magnitude 
to the first phase, estimates of cost are admittedly of a preliminary 
nature. I have already described what that preliminary nature 
amounted to, so that I think we have no assurance that there will be 
any reasonable degree of accuracy to the estimate of cost of the 
second place. 

As to the third phase, which may run in the magnitude of from 
equal to 5 or 6 times the cost of this first phase, you have no study at all. 
I just do not think any sound businessman would use his own money 
to go into a venture of this kind without knowing more about what 
the probable cost of the venture would be. 

You are not embarking on a $100-million venture. The very least 
you are embarking upon is a $300-million venture as the cost of a 
27-foot waterway. 

But, is that the end of the road you are starting down? To me the 
answer to that is clearly “No.” 


LIMITATIONS OF 27-FOOT WATERWAY 


The proponents do not want a 27-foot waterway, they want a 35-foot 
waterway. A 27-foot waterway today is already ‘outmoded and obso- 
lete for oceangoing vessels. Bear in mind the first pleas for this 
waterway came from those people to the west of Lake Superior and 
Lake Michigan who demanded the opening up of this waterway so 
the oceangoing vessels could come in and pick up their grain and take 
it without any transfer straight to Europe. They talked of making 
this a great “fourth seacoast of the United States.” 

Well, gentlemen, it will never be that at 27 feet. 

The Cuarrman. The testimony yesterday showed that Detroit was 
the third city in tonnage. 

Mr. Prince. Not in foreign water-borne traffic tonnage, Senator 
Wiley. 

The CuatrmMan. You are limiting it now to foreign-borne traffic ? 

Mr. Prince. Certainly, that is what I am talking about. I am 
limiting it to the oceangoing vessels, at the moment. 

The CuaTRMAN. Ninety- five percent of the economic life of America 
is in domestic traffic, and on the Lakes. Some figures just yesterday 
showed that the volume was something over 300 ‘million tons on the 
Great Lakes. 

Mr. Prince. You do all that without the St. Lawrence waterway ? 

The Cuarrman. Absolutely, and if we can do that without it, just 
think what you could do with it. 
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Mr. Prince. You are not going to add to that. The only way you 
are going to do more with it is by adding to your oceangoing foreign 
trade, your foreign trade in oceangoing vessels plus what your lake 

vessels carry in Labr: ador ore; but that was the dream of your country, 

that it was going to open up this area to oceangoing vessels, and I 
think that still is their dream, but they are afraid to admit it, afraid 
to say that what they want is a 35-foot canal, because when you get to a 
35-foot canal you really get into high costs, and it will be impossible 
for them to justify it economically. 

Just consider the change in conditions since this was first thought of, 
asa 27-foot canal. That was about 1928, I think it was, when they first 
projected it as a 27-foot canal. At that time over 60 percent of 
American oceangoing vessels could have navigated through a 27-foot 
canal with full load which is considered necessary for economic 
ope rations. 

Today, according to the testimony presented at the last year’s hear- 
ng, less than 4 percent of privately owned American oceangoing vessels 

ould navigate with full loads through a 27-foot waterway. 

Now, does that typify the “vision’ that we have heard so much about 
the “vision” of the proponents of the waterway, that we must grow 
with the times. Why aren’t they advocating the only type of canal 
which functionally, and from a physical standpoint, would be justi 
tiable from the standpoint of United States interests—— 


DRAFT OF PRESENT-DAY MERCHANT VESSELS 


The CHatrMan. Is it true that the waterways with 27-foot draught 
will permit passage of 40 percent of the salt-water vessels of the world 
by number, and 20 percent by tonnage? 

Mr. Prince. What was the last figure ? 

The CHarrMan. Twenty percent by tonnage, in the world. 

Mr. Prince. That perhaps would be correct, because, as I take it, 
there are two conflicting figures on foreign flagships, the number of 
foreign flagships that could go through a 27-foot canal fully loaded. 
Chose two figures vary, as I recall, from 15 to 40 percent. If the 
10-percent figure is correct, and I frankly do not know, then your 
figure of about 20 percent might be right. 

The CHairman. In tonnage. 

Mr. Prince. But, that means that foreign vessels are going to be 
taking the trade away from our American merchant marine, and it 
is difficult for me to see how that makes this a good venture, from the 
standpoint of American interests, as it would do irreparable damage 
to the American merchant marine. 

Senator Humpurey. There are a lot more interested than the Amer- 
can merchant marine interests, in America. 

Mr. Prince. Certainly there are. Iam referring to that. 

Senator Humpurey. That American merchant marine part has 
been subsidized very heavily by the Government. 

Mr. Prince. It seems to me your policy becomes really two policies, 
one directly in conflict with the other, trying to help your merchant 
marine on the one hand and trying to hurt them on the other hand. 
They are not the only people that will suffer. There are a number 
of others that will suffer also. 

Senator Humpnrey. Are you advocating the 35-foot channel ? 
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Mr. Prince. What I am saying is—— 

Senator Humpurey. As a matter of fact, I kind of thought it 
ought to be a 35-foot channel myself, but I have been willing to com- 
promise on the 27-foot. 

Mr. Prince. That is a very fair statement for you to make, Senator. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes; I prefer 35 myself. 

Mr. Prince. I think the only type channel you should be consider- 
ing at all is a 35-foot channel, and it should stand or fall on whether 
you can justify a 35-foot channel economically, and I am perfectly 
convinced that they can never justify a 35-foot channel or canal 
economically. 

Senator Humpnrey. The engineers convinced me that we can get 
by with a 27-foot channel. I am used to compromising, have become 
used to doing it since I have been in Congress, and whereas I favored 
a 35-foot channel, I have switched and am willing to accept a 27-foot 
channel instead. 

Mr. Prince. I would like to point out 1 or 2 factors as to why you 
would not be getting much in the way of a real seaway or ocean-going 
canal at 27 feet. 

If I may, I will do that right now. 

Senator Humpnrey. Surely. 

Mr. Prince. Consider all of our major seaports on the Atlantic and 
the Gulf coasts. Over 75 percent of the foreign waterborne traffic 
is handled from ports that have depths of over 35 feet. 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes. 

Mr. Prince. Now, when you get down to the tonnage handled by 
the ports with depths of 30 feet and over, you get 91 percent of our 
tonnage handled in those ports. 

The CHarrman. Who built those ports; what money built those 
ports ¢ 

Mr. Prince. The Federal Government. 

The CHatman. I guess so. 

Mr. Prince. Then, you look at the tonnage handled by the ports 
that have a depth of 27 feet and under, only 6 percent of our foreign 
water tonnage traffic is handled in those ports, and that is scattered 
among literally—I don’t think I am exaggerating—hundreds of little 
ports, dinky ports. 

Senator Humrurey. There are many reasons for that, Mr. Prince, 
such as connecting railroad lines and transportation arteries of all 
kinds. There is no use bringing in a large cargo of oceanborne traffic 
that you don’t have the means of fanning out into the arteries of com- 
merce: is that not correct? 

Mr. Prince. That is correct. It doesn’t seem to me that that runs 
counter to the experience and the evidence of what constitutes a first- 
class port, that is all Iam saying. 

Senator Humeurey. There is no doubt about that. 


DEPTHS OF OTHER CANALS 


Mr. Prince. Now, let us look at some of the other canals for ocean- 
going vessels. 

The Panama Canal is 40 feet. 

The Suez Canal is 35 feet. 

The Kiel Canal is 36 feet—even when that was first opened in 1895, 
it had a depth of 29. 
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Senator Humpurey. Mr. Prince, what was the attitude of the Amer- 
Association of Railroads on the Panama Canal? Would you like 
o give us the resolution with reference to that? 

Mr. Prince. That organization was not in existence then, Senator 
Humphrey. 

Senator Humpnrey. Let us talk about its progenitor, then; I mean, 
the earller organizations: What was the attitude of, say, the Penn- 

lvania Railroad, the New York Central, what was their attitude 
bout the Panama Canal? 

Mr. Prince. I am being frank in saying to you I don’t know what 
the attitude of those roads was. 

Senator Humpurey. I think it would be very enlightening if the 
staff could get some material which is readily available as to the atti- 
tude of the large railroad companies as to the Panama Canal. I think 

; history. 

My 18-year-old daughter was studying last night for her school, 

nd I was looking at that, and she was going to ask some questions or 
. asked questions as to what President was in office, and under what 
Administration the Panama Canal came into being, who was for it and 
vho opposed it. 

You know what the answer to that is, Mr. Prince? 

[r. Prince. Yes, sir. But I answered your question as I knew. 

[here undoubtedly was some opposition. I think it was primarily 
the transcontinental roads rather than the two you mentioned. I am 
not sure of that. I did attempt to make a search into the legislative 

story of the bill or bills that led to the authorization of the Panama 
Canal, and maybe my search was not adequate, but I searched a good 
many volumes, but could not find testimony by any railroad witness 
n opposition to it. 

I do know, as you said, if the history books are right, it was opposed 
by the railroads. I don’t argue that fact. 

The Cuarrman. They had the same arguments as we do now that 
President Roosevelt at that time had to meet in relation to the Panama 
Canal. 

Mr. Prinor. I don’t know what argument they presented on that, 

[r. Chairman. 

I hope you and your committee will pass on this measure on the 
basis of the arguments I am presenting today, rather than the 
arguments they presented at that distant date in the past. 


AMERICAN PROGRESS 


Senator Humpnrey. Mr. Prince, I want to proceed; I do not want 
to deter you longer. I am not being critical, necessarily, of the 
ttitude of the railroads in our history. I used to do a little history 
teaching and I recall quite vividly that the railroads were in dia- 
metrical opposition to the construction of the Panama Canal, primar- 
ly because they thought it would be injurious t o them economically. 

Now, the truth is that it was not injurious * onomically. 

1 am not opposed to the railroads, sir. I don’t know what we 
\mericans would do without the railroads. I recognize they are 
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the backbone of our whole transportation system. I would not want 
anything that would in any way injure their economic development 
wr their operation and efficiency. I make that quite clear before we 
start. This is not a battle, in my mind, between the railroads and 
water traffic. I have never been such an enthusiast over water traffic 
that I thought it could supplant rail traffic. 

Let’s be frank: Without the railroads America would not be the 
kind of country it is today. I am just giving you my own personal 
opinion, a layman’s view, that many times we resist these develop- 
ments feeling that if this happens, this is the end. 

I recall that history tells us that the livery stables thought the 
automobile was the end of civilization. 

The theaters thought that television would be the end of their 
industry. 

It does not make any difference what comes along, something seems 
to be injurious or injured by it, but the fact of the matter is, everybody 
seems to get along pretty w vel. 

The Cuarrman. There was a time when the bathtub was considered 
to be such a menace to health that they tried to legislate against it. 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Senator Humrurey. I am not sure they were not right. 

But, I want to get my comments into proper focus ‘for you. Lam 
not just trying to be critical of the position of any of the railroads, 
I want to pay ‘tribute to them for what they have done. I don’t know 
what we would or could do without them. But I say it seems to me 
that at particular times we get a restrictive view, as has been brought 
out by other people, about the population. Some business people just 
think we can’t go any further ahead. We have a lot of people selling 
the country down the river. 

I am of the opinion that every time there is a new situation, where 
there is a new set of diapers applied in this country there is future 
growth. Every time a smokestack goes up, there is more work for the 
railroads. 

Out in our part of the country, we never can move the grain the way 
we want to move it. The railroads have been fighting about the move- 
ment of grain. I have been here 4 years and every year we have the 
same thing. I talked to former Senator Shipstead, who was here for 
18 years, and he had the same problem in the movement of grain, we 
never got caught up. 

All I am getting at is, we just never seem to have the kind of opti 
mistic attitude that we, with the economic development of America, 
ought to have. I think there is lots of room for everybody, and I 
don’t think this will hurt you. 

I don’t want you to think I am mad at you, either. 

Mr. Prince. I appreciate your statement of your position. I am 
just hoping that you will look at this particular project, not in terms 
of general philosophy, but a little more concretely on the basis of the 
facts and figures presented with respect to this project. I will not 
quarrel with your philosophy, but I think here you have a sharper 
issue. I am trying to express some of the facts that I think will be 
helpful in determining that issue as it comes before you, on the question 
of whether we participate in the St. Lawrence Waterway. 
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Senator Humpnrey. May I point out, yesterday in the debate on the 
floor of the Senate, Senator Fulbright pointed out the number of acres 
of land that one of the large railroads received once as a gift. 

[ want to say this: The people of America, if they had looked at 
the railroad development, as a matter of facts and figures, they would 
never have backed them the w: ay they did. The Vv had to look at it on 

e basis of the need of the Nation and the Government of the United 
States, which gave away millions of acres of valuable land, which was 
civen to the railroads, and for what purpose? To get the railroads 
under way. It had no economic justification. It was essentially a 
political and national justification to unite the Nation. I think we 
have to be careful that we don’t just look at this as a double entry 
bookkeeping device and an accountant’s paradise. 

What we are talking about here is a developmental program for the 
defense of the Nation, as well as the economic goal of expansion. If 
you can prove it won’t provide economic growth and expansion, if 
you can prove it will be injurious to the national security and the 
national debt, I think you have a case; but if you are just going to 
prove it will cost something, that isn’t a case. 

I don’t think that is a case because everything I ever saw cost a lot 
of money. People know that. All you have to do is to build a house 
today. 

Mr. Prince. I am afraid I will take too much time if we engage in 
a discussion of it. I think I would just make this one final statement : 

I think the burden of proof on these matters rests with the pro- 
ponents; in other words, I do not think we have to prove it is injurious 
to the national defense, I think they have to show it is necessary. 

Senator Humeurey. I agree with you. 

Mr. Prince. I don’t think we have to prove that it is definitely 
njurious to the whole economy, but that the burden rests on them to 
prove it is beneficial to them. 

The CHatrman. I would like to say something for the record, Mr. 
Prince. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE ASPECTS OF SEAWAY 


I have here a statement made last year by Mr. Jack Gorrie, or 
chairman Jack Gorrie of the National Resources Board, which is 
found on page 30 of the record. I think it contradicts your statement: 


By appropriate loading and adjustments in the quantity of fuel which the 
vessels carry during their transit of the canal, 75 percent of the United States 
merchant fleet can be moved through the proposed 27-foot channel with profitable 
pay loads. From a national security viewpoint, the proposed channel will provide 
the necessary flexibility for exchanging vessels between the Great Lakes areas 

d the open ocean. 


Che seaway would permit the construction of larger oceangoing vessels than 
s now possible at the Great Lakes shipyards As a result, the shipbuilding 
facilities of the Nation would be augmented and further dispersed Che haul 
equired to move materials and components from points of manufacture to the 
shipyards would be reduced. These are important advantages in times of na- 


onal emergency. 
That comes, as I say, from Chairman Jack Gorrie, chairman of the 
National Resources Board, as to what would happen to the merchant 
marine. 

Mr. Prince. I have addressed myself to all of those arguments, and 
[ am coming to them as quickly as l can, Mr. Chairman. Iam on the 
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first point you mentioned, which has a bearing on his statement, that 
75 percent of them could go through with economic payloads. That 
is his statement. 

I am giving you evidence with greater weight to the contrary. I 
have given you the depths of some of these other oceangoing canals, 


PROPER CHANNEL DEPTH FOR OCEANGOING VESSELS 


I would now like to give you some of the views of the Army engi- 
neers on what a proper depth is for a canal that accommodates ocean- 
going ships. 

There is the Houston ship canal, which is 34 feet and which has been 
recommended by the Army engineers for an increase in depth to 36 
feet, as a result of pleas by local interests that it was not adequate 
to accommodate fully and safely the present merchant fleet of large 
dry-cargo and tank vessels, and the Army engineers recommend it 
be increased to 36 feet. 

Take the Hudson River to Albany. It is 27 feet. It has been 
recommended for an increase to 32 feet. 

Here is what the district engineer said about that—— 

The CHatrman. Do you have the costs on those? It might be 
interesting to see what the Government is going to pay on those. 

Mr. Prince. I didn’t hear you, sir. 

The CHarrman. Have you got the estimates for those projects! 
What money has been spent to date on them by the Government of 
the United States? 

Mr. Prince. I do not have the figures here. 

The Cuarman. There are certain privileged children in this coun 
try that the Government should take care ‘of, and others should be 
left out in the cold; is that your argument ? 

Mr. Prince. No. I was just telling you what the Army engineers 
think of a 27-foot canal. 

The district engineer said this, with respect to the Hudson River 
to Albany: 

The existing 27-foot channel in the Hudson River has become inadequate as 
a result of the increased size of merchant vessels using the waterway. 


The third project of similar kind, Mobile Bay, Mobile Harbor, or 
Mobile Bay and Mobile River, as it is designated, has 32 feet and it 
has been recommended by the the Army engineers for an increase to 
40 feet. Here is what the district engineer said about that: 

The impracticability of providing a channel depth inadequate to accommodate 
at full-load draft the larger vessels which are expected to handle a substantial 
share of the future port tonnage is readily apparent. 

That report was concurred in by the Chief of Engineers. 

Speaking before a group in Mobile, Ala., according to a report 
from the Mobile Journal, General Pick, former Chief of Engineers, 
made these very significant statements : 

I am going to tell you now that it is time for Mobile to become a first-class 


port. Now, those of you who think you already have a first-class port, you 
have not got a first-class port in the sense of other first-class ports. 


Then he refers to the depth at New Orleans and Houston and says: 


You need 40 feet, as the district engineer has recommended, in order to have 
a first-class port. 


| 
| 
| 
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And, he says: 
That will mean that you cai. bring into this harbor the ships of the world. 


Now, those are their views with respect to the proper depth of an 
oceangoing channel, whenever you talk about any project other than 
the St. Lawrence. 

They tell you, as to the St. Lawrence, that by ering to three- 
quarters of capacity and taking on fuel outside, and so forth, that 
that will enable you to go through the canal. 

Would you accept that viewpoint against the evidence of what 
they have actually done at the seacoast ports and harbors and other 
oceangoing canals, and the testimony of the businessmen who operate 
the ships that are going through those canals? According to them, 
you can say all you want about loading vessels to partial capacity 
and making a go of it but you just can’t do it with any such artificial 
restriction as that. They say they wouldn’t be interested in going 
into the St. Lawrence Waterway if they had to go in there with 75 
percent, or 60 percent, or 80 percent of a full load. 

Now, gentlemen, I think that evidence is worth a lot more than some 
mathematical computation that somebody has made, that ships with 
75 percent load can go in there. 

The CuatrmMan. Have you got an exhibit showing the depth of 
the major ports of the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, and other countries? 

[ have had to land away out in the ocean at Brest, and other places. 
We don’t want to make the Great Lakes ports big ports such as you 
talk about. We want them to carry merchandise of inland America. 
They are doing it now, and with more facilities they can go to the 
ports of the world, and they can do it on a 27-foot channel without 
any question. When you get 40 percent of the present oceangoing 
vessels that can enter it 

Senator Humpnrey. May I make a request for information to be 
placed in the record at this point ? 

The CHamrMAn. Yes. 





INFORMATION ON RIVERS AND HARBORS AND RELATED MATTERS 


Senator Humpnrey. I was talking with our staff, and I would like 
to get a compilation of the money appropriated by Congress, appro- 
priated and expended by Congress for the harbor improvements of 
coastal harbors, harbors on the Atlantic, Pacific, and gulf; also for 
river improvements that lead into those coastal harbors, rivers leading 
in such as the Hudson River, or the East River. for example, and 
others. 

(The following information was supplied by the Corps of 
Engineers :) 


FEDERAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR SEACOAST HARBORS AND NAVIGATION CHANNELS 
LEADING INTO SucH Harporg 


Appropriations through fiscal year 1953 for Corps of Engineers’ existing navi- 
gation projects involving the improvement of harbors along the coastline of the 
United States and the intracoastal and inland waterways leading into those 
harbors are as follows: 

New work (construction) __..-.____~ a pinianatniniainccnililitaiiatsty ais $813, 000, 000 
Maintenance, operation and care__......-.____-___- ' ._. 627,000, 000 


Total. a anstitbannateeeedatian Misaataveaacietaate ......... 1, 440, 000, 000 
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The above appropriations were made for work extending over a period of 
many years, largely since 1910. Since 1910 construction costs have increased 
greatly. From 1940 to the present they have advanced almost 24% times. There- 
fore, if the work accomplished with the appropriations cited above were to be 
carried out under present-day cost levels, the necessary expenditure would be 
much greater than actually has been experienced. 





Secondly, I would like to have a compilation of the subsidies of the 
Federal Government to the American merchant marine. 

(The following information was subsequently inserted :) 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
MARITIME ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 24, 1958, 
CHAIRMAN, SENATE ForREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The following data are submitted in response to your telephone 

request of Mr. John O'Connell, of the Maritime Administration, on April 16, 1953: 


Merchant Marine Act, 1920 (mail pay) —----~-- 
Merchant Marine Act, 1928 (mail pay) ----~- 


Fo pedis .— 65, 216,387 
hietipliahidain dD 201, 207, 960 










Subtotal___- si daitetltnlal ‘ ‘ 206, 426, 347 


Merchant Marine Act, 1936: 
Operating-differential subsidy accrual for the period July 1, 
1937 to Dee. 31, 1942, inclusive (prewar period ) - 


48, 457, OSS 
Less recapture —- ry 31, 254, 948 







Total operating subsidy cost for prewar period___...------- 

Estimated operating-differential subsidy accrual for the period 
Jan. 1, 1947, to June 30, 19583 (postwar period) “ 7 

Less estimated recapture accrual applicable to the above period. 97, 874, 000 


Estimated net subsidy cost for postwar period___--~-  imctintites |e 


Total estimated net subsidy for the period from the inception 
of the 1936 act (July 1, 19837, to June 30, 1953) pn apni eee, OO Eee 








Estimated total (Merchant Marine Acts, 1920, 1928, 
1936) .. 420, 491, 484 
Your attention is called to the fact that the amount $196,863,000 represents 

the estimated contractual obligation of the Government (postwar) and payments 

that had been made against this amount in the sum of $106,867,000 as of March 

4, 1953. The postwar figures shown above are our latest budget estimates and 

will have been established for all subsidizable items for all years and final pay- 

will be subject to revision from time to time until after all subsidy rates 
ments will have been made and the books of account audited so that final recap- 
ture for the year involved can be determined. 

You are advised that Maritime Administration records do not indicate payment 
of operating or construction subsidies, if any, prior to 1922. 

With respect to construction-differential subsidies, there have been constructed 
247 vessels with respect to which construction subsidy allowances have been made 
from the inception of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to date. In addition to 
new construction, construction-differential subsidy has been allowed for recon 
ditioning of 20 vessels. A substantial number of the vessels on which construc 
tion subsidy had been allowed were requisitioned for title by the Government 
during World War II. Construction subsidies allowed, according to the latest 
data compiled by this office, including estimates for the vessels of the American 
Export Lines, the Independence and Constitution, and the United States for 
United States Lines Co., may be summarized as follows: 





Sa er Or a enemas eee Gaia deta anita ua manasa eymannas $421, 000, 000 


20 reconditioned vessels__....-..._- Sentaindee semcerntelhidiatht bi ike 6, 414, 000 





Total; construction SURGE si cee ek wheels SGT; 4 OOO 
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\ detailed statement of vessels built with construction subsidy aid is in the 
irse of preparation by our Division of Accounts, and, if desired, a copy will be 
rwarded to you as soon as completed 
In connection with your request vhat table set forth on page 689 of the hear 
s, Senate Joint Resolutions 27 and 111, February 25 to 29, 1952, be revised 
it January 1, 19538, Mr. Alvin Shapiro, Director of Research, National Federa 
tion of American Shipping, has verbally agreed to make this i rmation «directly 
ble to you. 
sincerety yours, 


Varitime Li nistrato 


Thirdly, as I mentioned earlier, I would like to have a historical 
ily of the attitude of the railroads on the development of the 
Panama Canal, not only their attitude but their charges or criticisms, 
or general observations and I ask that the economic compilation be 
mited to the turn of the century, from 1900 to the present time. 
Chis information was inserted bv Senator Wiley o1 p. 996, ) 
Che CHarrmMan. The staff will be directed to obtain the exhibits that 
ll set forth that information, and it will be made a part of the record. 


REASONS FOR OPPOSITION 


It seems to me, Mr. Prince, that the question is: Why do you oppose 
cipation, when Canada is rea Ly to do the job? 
Mr. Prince. I hope I am not taxing your patience too much. I am 
~ to that. 
Che reason for setting forth these arguments. Mr. Chairman, is 
I do not belis ve eve ry body IS going to accept youl viewpoint, 
that is the only issue. I think some of the other Members of 
( ongress are interested in what this thi oO js voing to cost. what are 
embarking on when we pass, if we were to pass, 8S. 589 W here 


this road lead us? 
fam trying to point that out. before I come to the question of what 
say is the main point in this case. 


| hink that you have 


The CHArRMAN. I do not want to limit you. It 

presel ted the same evidence in previous years, ¢ sent lly, show ing 
hat you claim the estimated cost would be for the overall job. 
[ ask now, what is your position in the event that we do not pass any 
ll and Canada goes ahead with the project? What is your position 


then ? 


Mr. Prince. I will come to that fully. I will try to hurry over this 
tervening part so I will have time to deal with that fully. 
I would like to go through a little more of it, because I think it is 
illy important, I think those are the real issues. I think the 
‘stion you asked, frankly I think it is veary easily answered, and it 
brings us back to these basic issues and that is why I am dealing with 
em. 


[ will try to hurry, Mr. Chairman. 
DEFENSE DEPARTMENT ATTITUDI 


The CHarrmMan. Let me ask one other question, and I think we 
should let you go on then without interruption, and at the conclusion 
sk our questions. 

If the Defense Department concludes it is to our advantage to pat 
ticipate, would you still oppose ? 
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Mr. Prince. I would want to know the basis on which they reached 
that conclusion. I do not think I could answer that categorically. 

Senator George. May I interject right here; during the last 3 years 
the Defense Department has had available to it $160 billion. Accord- 
ing to much of the testimony that is being produced now before a 
subcommittee of the Armed Services Committee, we have very little 
in the way of defense. So what you want to make available to the 
Defense Department, and how far you want to rely upon their state- 
ment as to what we have accomplished is not too impressive right at 
the moment. 

The Cuatrman. The question is still pertinent, and he can answer 
it in the negative, or answer it “Yes.” If the Defense Department 
concludes it is an advantage to participate, would you still oppose it? 

Mr. Prince. Mr. Chairman, as I said before, I would examine their 
reasons. If I thought their reasons were unsound, I would present 
what I thought were the sound views on those points, and I would 
leave it up to you to decide who is right. That is what you have been 
doing up here for years, and I think ‘that actually you have concluded 
that we were right before, when they said this was important from 
the standpoint of national defense. 

Nobody is going to put the interests of the railroads ahead of the 
national defense, and we would not ask them to. 

I just think we have presented better views than they have, and 
better arguments. I will come to their main argument and just out- 
line what our answer is on those, in a very few seconds. 


The Cuarrman. Proceed, please. 
Mr. Prince. It was pointed out as to the 27-foot depth, by the 


Brookings Institution, in 1929, in the only objective, impartial study 
of this project, that: 

A channel depth of 33 feet is a minimum requirement if the St. Lawrence 
waterway is to serve the purposes for which it is advocated. 

That was 33 feet, back in 1929. 

Certainly, today, the minimum oceangoing waterway that makes 
any sense is a 35-foot canal—either justify it or not, and let it stand 
or fall on that. 

COST OF A 35-FOOT CANAL 


Therefore it becomes pertinent to consider the cost of a 35-foot 
canal, because I am convinced that if you ever start out on this as a 
27-foot waterway, the proponents will be back in here at the earliest 
possi ble feasible date that they think they can get a hearing, on 
increasing the depth to 35 feet, and you had better look at what a 
35-foot canal is going to cost before you start down this long road. 

I will not go into the details, which are set forth on pages "15 and 16 
of my prepared statement, but I will give you the ultimate figure that 
the increase in cost for a 35-foot canal, as compared with a 27-foot 
project, is approximately $960 million based on December 1950 costs. 

Today, on today’s costs, that would undoubtedly be well over a 
billion. 

Senator Humpnrey. You bring the figures up to date by the use of a 
little over 10 percent estimated increase in construction costs. 

Mr. Prince. I believe that is correct. 

Senator Humpnrey. Tell me, on what basis do you total those 
figures, or what is the authority for your figures? 
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Mr. Prince. It is outlined at pages 15 and 16. I had to use the 
December 1950 costs, because in the current cost estimates submitted 

y the Army engineers, no costs were submitted for the 35-foot channel 
in today’s costs, so I used 1950. 

Senator Humpurey. The 1950 estimates, are those Government 

timates ¢ 

Mr. Prince. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. That is what I wanted to get for the record. 

Mr. Prince. I do not want to mislead you. That is the Government 
estimate, plus a figure for the cost of deepening the Great Lakes 
harbors from 27 feet to 35 feet, the estimates for which I frankly say 
cannot be accepted as accurate. I take the lowest estimate of the cost 
of deepening 17 harbors to a 35-foot depth, and that amounted to 
$473 million of this $960 million, but the details you will find on pages 
15 and 16, Senator Humphrey. 

Senator Hu MPHREY. I just wanted to get it for the record, and you 
ive given us those figures. 

[The CuHarrman. Did he answer the question whether he was for a 
5-foot channel ? 

Mr. Prince. Yes; I think I answered the question in a way, Senator. 
lf you want a categorical answer, “No,” of course. 

The CHarrmMan. That settles that. You are not in favor of anything. 
| would like to get that plain. 

Mr. Prince. [am giving the reasons, and hoping that some reason- 
ible number of you will agree with me. 

he CuHarrMan. I think if I had a job like this on my hands, I might 
ire you, sir. That isa compliment for you. 

Mr. Prince. Thank you very much. 

l'o total increase to Canada, for going from a 27-foot to a 35-foot 
hannel would be $537 million and, Senator Humphrey, that does not 
include any harbor costs, and is based on December 1950 cost estimates 
vy the Army enginers. 


CANADIAN PREFERENCE FOR 27-FOOT CHANNEL 


= ‘re is one further point you have got to bear in mind here, that 
Canada may be thoroughly disinterested in a 35-foot channel. A 27- 
foot channel makes more sense from the Canadian viewpoint or stand- 
point than the 35-foot channel. That means that the port of Mon- 
treal will be built up as a transfer point, and that your St. Lawrence 
waterway won’t be used to any extent by oceangoing vessels. 

Senator Humpurey. Isn’t that the present situation, sir? 

Mr. Prince. Yes, sir, and that is all you would have in the future. 

Senator Humpurey. I was in Montreal not too long ago, and went 
down and looked at the port facilities. It is a big transfer point now, 
ind the only difference is, you can’t even, for the other vessels ¢ oming 
in, it can’t even transfer from a 27-foot. 

Mr. Prince. That is correct. It will just make a larger transfer 
point, build up the port of Montreal, and primarily at the expense of 
our eastern seabord ports. That is one of the big reasons why Canada 
is for it. 

Montreal switched over. They used to be opposed to it. They are 
now for it. Here is the view of their Minister of Transport: 


In this connection, it may be of interest to note the oceangoing vessels are not 
expected to play a major role on the seaway. 
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Now, General McNaughton, he is chairman of the International 
Joint Commission, has similar views—let me read you an editorial 
from the Buffalo News that quotes him—I was not able to get the 
speech, so I had to take it from that—in which they quoted him in 
part: 

Official! confirmation comes from Ottawa that the St. Lawrence waterway 
which Canada seems intent on building as its own is not designed as a seaway. 


Then ion continue: 


Gen. A. G. I. McNaughton, cochairman of the International Joint Com 
mission, is authority for the statement, speaking before the House of Com 
mons Foreign Affairs Committee He said that the bigger ships have a role of 
their own in ocean trade and were not designed for traversing waterways. 


That is the quote. 


The general feeling is that, far from wanting them in, we want them out, he 
declared. 
Be at is the true position of Canada, and it also indicates that your 
7-foot waterway is not a seaway. I think that is the greatest 
misnomer ever applied to a project. 


ECONOMIC FEASIBILITY OF SEAWAY 


Senator Humprnurey Mr. Prince, let us assume that your proposi 
tion, that your statement is correct and accurate and represents the 
general consensus of the Canadian attitude. Let us assume, too, from 
the technical point of view that you are right, that a 27-foot channe! 
would not be suitable for an economic cargo of ocean-going ships. | 
think that is a point that needs to be gone into. But assuming all of 
that, is there not enough traffic within this tremendous waterway sys- 
tem to make it a very economically desirable waterway system, and 
at the same time provide great opportunities for expansion and 
growth for a tremendous area of the United States and Canada ? 

We are quite proud, in our way, of the port of Duluth, which is 
the second largest port in the United States for tonnage, and we can 

not operate all year around either; yet, we carry a tremendous amount 
of tonnage out of that port and we get a big joy out of it. 

We are not interested in see ‘ing the ste amships . lmerica coming into 
Duluth, or the Queen Elizabeth. The people in Duluth are interested 
in what you are interested in, dollars, dollars of profit. 

What I want to get at is, Can you make money off of a 27-foot sea 
way and at the same time be able to expand the commercial and 
economic development of the areas it serves ¢ 

Mr. Prince. | think your question is entirely pertinent, Senator 
Humphrey. It is not so much the cost alone as whetier you are 
going to have something to offset it in terms of revenue. 

Senator Humpnrey. That is right. 

Mr. Prince. We recognize that, but we have got to have a starting 
point. I am setting out one factor in this formula, the cost. You 
have got to start with that. I think you quite agree with me. 

Senator Humpurey. Somebody has to pay for it. 

Mr. Prince. You have to find out what the project is going to 
cost; I say, really, before you find out what it is going to cost, you 
have to know what project you are going to have. 
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SIZE OF VESSELS TO USE SEAWAY 


The CuarrmMan. May I interpose there? 

You admitted before that 40 percent of the salt-water vessels of 
the world can use a 27-foot canal. We would not want over 15 percent 
of them to use it, and even then we couldn’t attend to all the traffic. 

Mr. Prince. Mr. Chairman, as I recall, that was a figure which 

The CuatrMan. That was 20 percent by tonnage. 

In other words, we don’t want the ue en Elizabeth , we don’t want 
the Vue en Mary. Those big vessels can go up to Montreal. We want 
the practical vessels that carry the business of the world in their 
holds. 

Mr. Prince. That is 20 percent by your figures, as I say, I don’t 
know whether they are right or wrong; but it is entirely conceivable 
that they might be 20 percent by volume but less than 4 percent Amer- 
can—privately owned American merchant marine—I don’t think you 
ought to be spending United States dollars in providing a waterway 
that is not going to be even usable by the American merchant marine. 

Maybe we just differ on that. 

Senator Humpurey. Just a minute. I am interested in the Amer- 
ican merchant marine, very interested. I vote for every bill down 
here that helps the American merchant marine. 

Not only that; I am interested in it from the economic point, too. 
We have some merchant marine out in the Great Lakes. It is very 
important, just as important as the merchant marine ships that dock 
it New York City, because without that merchant marine on the 
Great Lakes some of these people in New York would not be eating 

oO well or so cheaply. Does a 27-foot channel meet tl e economic 
needs of the area that the channel is to serve? 

lL don’t want to get into the area of romanticism about the big 
5O.000-, 60.000-, or 70,000 ton ships. Those ships don’t make any 
money, anyhow. There is not a one of them that makes money. 
They are all a drug on the market. 

The ships that make money are the tramp steamers. The ships that 
make money are the small cargo ships, the freighters—they make 
the money. These big pleasure cruisers don’t make money. 


ECONOMIC FEASIBILITY OF SEAWAY 


Does that 27-foot channel really meet the needs of transportation 
and economic development in the area that it serves? We are not 
asking that they TO into the North Sea. 

Mr. Prince. No, it does not provide an adequate waterway for 
oceangoing vessels to carry foreign trade. It adds very, very little 
to the economy of the Great Lakes area; very, very little, indeed. 

There is not any question but what it would be a nice adjunct to 
the 5 steel companies and 1 ore company in Labrador, but that is 
1 

Senator Humpurey. I think you know me well enough to know 
that that could not exactly be a compelling interest. 

Mr. Prince. I would not think so. I think you ought to look at it 
for a minute from that angle. That is the main thing you would be 
getting out of a 27-foot waterway, it would add very little else. 


$2545—5 18 
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Senator Humrnrey. Let me ask you this question, Mr. Prince: I 
recognize your ability, and your sense of integrity, and your defense 
of your position. I tried to state earlier that I am not out to get 
anybody. I don’t believe in that. I want the railroads to make 
money. I want them to be as modern as they can be. If you had a 
27-foot channel with the port facilities, the connecting channels, and 
so forth, would it not be possible for a ship to traverse that 27-foot 
channel, to go in the ocean sealanes as well ? 

Mr. Prixce. Oh, yes, it would accommodate oceangoing vessels, | 
don’t mean to convey that it would not. 

Senator Humenrey. In other words, a ship that could use a 27-foot 
channel would be an oceangoing vessel, or could be, as well. 

Mr. Prince. Correct. 

Senator Humpnrey. Is it not entirely Possible that if you get an 
artery such as this for commerce—a waterway whereby goods can be 
taken into the heartland of the United States of America where there 
is great agricultural and industrial development—that you might 
stimulate a commerce in that kind of ship? 

I have noticed that the American industry sort of accustoms itself 
to what its needs are. 

Down in the hills, you don’t drive a Cadillac, but people get along 
in jeeps, and make money with them, too. 

Mr. Prince. Senator Humphrey, look at the development of water- 
ways, ports, and other things. It works just the other way. I think 
you will find, if you examine it, that the facilities are developed to 
accommodate the vessels. ‘There are so many factors involved, but 
one of the most important is the labor cost per unit of volume of 
traffic handled by the ships. They have had to go to deeper-draft 
vessels, and you may ask, they are going to testify ‘here, you may ask 
the people who represent the shipowners, I should not be talking so 
much about their business, they know the answers and they are “the 
hardheaded people that have had experience with it, and can explain 
it much better than I can, so if I may, I would ask you to defer any 
further questioning on that line to them. 

Senator Humpurey. Fine. 


ESTIMATED COSTS OF A 35-FOOT WATERWAY 


Mr. Prince. I have just been pointing out to you that I think you 
have got to look at the ultimate costs of this project, and in so doing 
you have got to look at the cost of a 35-foot waterw: ay, and I have 
shown you that you have got about a billion dollars more for a 35- 
foot w: aterway than you have for a 27-foot waterway. 

I want to point out one other thing: When you get into the 35-foot 
waterway, the costs are going to be “substanti: ally greater in relation 
to the estimates than they will be for the 27-foot w: aterway, and | 
say that for this reason: that with respect to the 27-foot waterway 
a larger proportion of the cost of the waterway is based on figures 
which the Army engineers assume are accurate figures, but when you 
get to the 35-foot waterway, then only 10 percent of the total cost of 
the 35-foot waterw: ay is based on estimates which they claim are ac- 
curate. 

Ninety percent of it is based on estimates that are of a preliminary 
nature in which in their own footnotes they say it cannot be accepted 
as accurate. 
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Senator Humvrurey. So we really could dispense with all these fig- 
res on a 35-foot waterway, because you say they are not accurate any- 
ow ( 

Mr. Prince. I think they give you a minimum from which you 
tart, and that is all I am showing you, S\enator Humphrey, that you 

got this as a minimum base, and you can figure on it running a lot 
nl oher. 

Senator Humrurey. How do you know it is a minimum base? I 

ean, if they can be wrong, they can be wrong up or down. 

Mr. Prince. If you want to look at the record on that— 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes. 


ARMY ENGINEERS’ COST ESTIMATES 


Mr. Prince (continuing). Take the views of the subcommittee, on 
Deficiencies and Army Civil Functions of the House Appropriations 
Committee in an “Investigation of Corps of Engineers civil works pro- 
rram,” and here is what they say: 


Che cost of the river-and-harbor and flood-control projects under construction 
by the Corps of Engineers in fiscal year 1951, generally designated as civil-works 
projects, has increased inordinately. In dollars the increase between the cost 
estimate for these 182 projects when they were authorized by Congress, and the 
cost estimate submitted in connection with the budget for fiscal year 1952 has 

een $3,273,933,000. In percentage, it amounts to an increase of 124 percent. 

I think we have got to be governed to some extent by the record 
of the past. 

Senator Humpnrey. That just indicates to me that we ought to fire 
the Army engineers, if they cannot estimate any closer than that. 1 
will be very frank with you, that is an incredible statement if that is 

accurate estimate, and I judge it is because you are reading it. 
[here is something wrong with any engineer who cannot. estimate 
closer than 124 percent. 

We have business people who estimate on contracts all the time, and 
have to live by those estimates. 

Mr. Prince. I am going to raise my hand in defense of the Army 
engineers, to some extent, so you will not get a misunderstanding of 
this. Yes, the Army engineers estimate on the cost of building a 
project of this size, and they will give you an estimate that will not 
be 124 percent off if your general price level does not go up for some 
extraordinary reason. They are not going to be 124 percent off; the y 
are going to be some under it in almost every case. But what happens? 
Chey ask for your authority to build this project. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes. 

Mr. Prince, I say that they are the ones lacking in vision, because 
that project is not adequate; it is almost ra pe to start with, and 
before they get it completed they come in and say, “That project isn’t 
any good; you don’t want to waste the money you have already put 
into it. We need a project this big.” 

The difference in concept between the time they start the project 
and the time they finish it is part of that 125 percent. 

Senator Humpnrey. That is a very damaging indictment of the 
Army engineers, if that is true. I do not happen to concur with your 
general judgment, because I have great respect for the Army engi- 
neers. But if you are saying that they are feeding us a fast one, so to 
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speak, by saying, “Come in and buy this little project,” and they have 
got a big one back here in the palm of their hand, then I do not 
think that is exactly playing fair with Congress, and I doubt that 
that is what they do. 

Mr. Prince. You ought to read the reports of the House Com 
mittee, and I think you would be interested in their findings. 

Senator Humpurey. Generally, what I find 

Mr. Prince. You look at how many projects are still open ; look 
at how many projects are ever finished. 

Senator Humpnrey. It is not the Army engineers’ fault that they 
are not all finished. 

Mr. Prince. Well, are you accepting part of it—— 

Senator Humpnrey. Indeed, we must; indeed, we must. 

Mr. Prince. All right, sir. 

The CHairmMan, I suggest that we hurry along here now. 


— 


Mr. Pruvce. Yes, sir; all right. 
ESTIMATED TRAFFIC OVER SEAWAY 


[ ought to just mention the other side of the balance sheet on the 
question of self-liquidation that Senator Humphrey has expressed an 
interest in, namely, the traflic estimates. I will not FO into that, al- 
though ] did at oreatel leneth in other hearings, and other witnesses 
have, and you will find in the record an analysis of the Department 


of Commerce estimates. But just consider these facts: In 1941 you 
had an estimate of traffic that would move via the St. Lawrence water 
wavy. The estimate at that time was that the traffic would range be 


tween 4,600,000 and 4,750,000 tons, based on a study of 17 commodities, 
which you cannot tell me were not selected for any other reason than 
that they would produce the predominant tonnage. 

This is a Commerce Department study. They then said, “How 
ever, we did not include all of the items that move over the waterway. 
Other people have studied and found certain other items that we didn’t 
include in our study, and they found a heavy tonnage of 2 million 
tons in these other items that we didn’t study, so we will add to our 
estimates that of these other commodities studied,” and they come out 
with a figure of 7 million tons as the probable United States traffic 
over the St. Lawrence Waterway. This is 1941, this is not in the dim, 
dark past. 

Then, they said, “We have got to look at this with some little vision. 
We are voing to grow” —just the philosophy that you expressed, 
Senator Humphrey. 

Senator Humrenurey. The fact. 

Mr. Prince. I do not argue with it. We are going to grow; and 
therefore as to that 7 million, they said this, “It is not improbable 
that actual American traffic within a reasonable period will be as much 
as 10 million tons.” 

Now, that is what they were looking to. Remember, that was at a 
time when this project was not advanced as a self-liquidating project. 

For that reason I think that their study has more reason to be objec 
tive than their present studies. That was a 342 page study, traffic 
study, that took months and months, under the able direction of the 
first witness for the proponents yesterday, Dr. Danielian. 
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Senator Humenurey. Well, Mr. Prince, that study was released 
1941, was it not? 

Mr. Prince. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. The study was made in 1939, started in 1939 
1940, and was rele«sed in 1941, is that right ? 

Mr. Prince. I think that is probably right. I do not remember 
whether it was in 1939, but that is about the time. 

Senator Humpnrey. I am familiar with this study. 


DIFFICULTY OF ESTIMATING GROWTH OF COUNTRY 


Do you remember what the produc tion figures of the United States 
were in 1939-40 as compared to 1952-53 ? Again, | say that when you 
estimate traffic now as compared to a decade ago figures just do not 
make any sense. 

Mr. Prince. Just remember, Senator, that they were trying to look 
into the future, they were not trying to estimate the traffic then. The V 
were trying to look into the future, and I am just trying to—I am 
afraid I hs id better hurry along, with your permission. 

Senator Humpnurey. I remember at that time they called Henry 
Wallace a madman, because he talked about 60 million jobs. The last 
reports I saw were that there were 63.580.000. That was at the same 
time. 

What I am getting at is the estimates made in 1940 have no relevancy 
to what has transpired, You are a railroad man, Tell me the car 
loading as compared from 1939 to 1952. That is a fair index of the 
srowth of this country. What are the car loadings ? 

Mr. Prince. Iam afraid I cannot give you that. 

Senator Humpurey. Give me an estimate. What were the carload- 
ing figures in 1939 and 1940 compared with 1951 and 1952? 

Mr. Prince. I do not know whether I have got it. 

Senator Humpurey. That tells a little bit about traffic, and then 
we will have to add to that the truck loadings. 

Mr. Prince. Could I supply that for you I admit they have gone 
up, no question about that. 

Senator Humpnurey. About how much do you think they have 
gone up ¢ 

Mr. Prince. I do not know, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. You are a wise man; about how much do you 
think they have gone up 4 

The CHarrman. Thesame as the national income? 

Mr. Prince. I am going to turn around and see if I can get any 
help. 

I guess not: I do not know, Senator Humphrey. 

Senator Humpurey. You would not want to make just a nice little 
conservative guess, would you 4 

Mr. Prince. I hate to show up my y ignorance on car-loading figures 
back in 1939 and today. 

Senator Humpurey. How much traffiic—— 

Mr. Prince. Why do you not make a guess? 

Senator Humrnrey. I am not an expert in this field; I am just ask- 
ing questions. 

Mr. Prince. I do not purport to be an expert in this field. 
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Senator Humpnrey. But you gentlemen talk about the estimates 
on the river. I want you to tell me about the facts on rail transporta- 
tion, and then supplement that by truck transportation. 

Mr. Prince. Why not let me get them for you if you want the facts’ 

Senator Humpnrey. I would like to get them; they are very helpful. 

(The information referred to appears on p. 299.) 

The Cuarrman. You have got carloads of railroad facts this morn 
ing. Let us get along. 

Mr. Prince. All right. 

Senator Humpnrey. Do you think those are pertinent figures, sir, 
in terms of estimates ? 

Mr. Prince. Certainly they are pertinent; I do not deny that. | 
do not deny conditions have changed. But I did not get far enough 
along in my study. I was not saying that you have to accept that 
other estimate. I am just showing you that that is what you got 
when you made a real careful study. 


ESTIMATED COSTS OF SEAWAY 


As you said, it took probably a year, 18 months, to prepare ye 
study. After that, what do you get? You do not get that kind of 
study again. You get the judgment of the experts; that is all you 
have had put in here, figures pulled out of the air. As soon as they 
started pulling figures out of the air, they jumped first to from 38 to 
52 million. That was the estimate put in in 1947. You get to 1950, 
and it jumps to from 57 to 84 million, and that was the last estimate 
that the Secretary of Commerce put in. He put in that same estimate 
in 1951, and again in 1952; there are many glaring deficiencies as to 
those estimates and to the explanations they gave as to why there 
would be that volume of traffic moving over the waterway. 





ESTIMATED TRAFFIC ON SEAWAY 


I would just like to read you the statement made with respect to one 
item of traffic. In that 57 to 84 million tons, then is the item of 
petroleum—here is the Secretary’s explanation of why they put i 
6 to 20 million tons of petroleum in the overall traffic volume: 

Another item of traffic which the Department expects will move via the seaway 
is petroleum, although in the case of this traffic it is impossible to predict with 
any assurance the timing, the direction, or the volume of movement. 

Then he says a little later: 

In the absence of detailed knowledge of oil reserves and production 
costs in Alberta, Venezuela, and the Middle East, no accurate predic- 
tions of petroleum traffic over the seaway can be made. 

Now, do you think that is a sound basis for including six to twenty 
million tons in your estimate and showing a million and a half to 5 
million dollars as revenue from that traffic in proving that this is a 
self-liquidating project ? 

The CHatrMAN. You are pretty nearly right on the recent discoveries 
of oil in Canada. You have got oil rolling into the Superior, and you 
are going to get other oil in pipelines. 

Mr. Prrnce.- Senator, the discovery of oi] in Alberta knocked the 
foundation out from under their estimate. They estimated that oil 
was going to come in westbound to supply the Great Lakes area. They 
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c discovered the oil in Alberta, which is coming over the Great Lakes, 
and not using the St. Lawrence River and the St. Lawrence Waterway. 
‘to? Instead of coming out and saying frankly, “I guess we had better 
= eave that out, something has h: appened i in = meantime to knock that 
tem out,” oh, no, it stays in, and all they say is, “We do not know when 
e it is going to move, in what volume and in whi at direction, but we are 
+s sure it is going to move.” 

[ do not believe a businessman we accept that type of estimate or 

- the revenues based on that type of an estimate of volume of traffic in 
determining whether the project was going to be self liquidating. I 
I do not believe you have got an honest-to-goodness traffic estimate, 
gh that is worth anything today. 
lat oe 
rot DIFFICULILES OF ESTIMATING FUTURE TRAFFI 

Senator Humenrey. | think, your point is rather well taken. It is 

dificult to get an honest and honorable traffic estimate. 

I saw the traftic estimates on the New Jersey Turnpike. Wise and 
at shrewd men were building the turnpike, and they had bond issues that 
of were let out for that turnpike. The traffic for tolls was carefully 
wn calculated because the bonds were sold and the investors wanted to be 
vi sure of the return. I am not positive of this, but I think after they got 
to * of the experts togethe r, after they got everybody who even knew 
0 1at an automobile looked like, and everyone who | ould count 1 as 
te they went by, they were short about 200 percent. What I am getting 
te is that there are just a lot of people around this country who do 
i not want to believe that things are happening. 

Mr. Prince. 1 am aware of those estimates, and they were not very 


correct. 
Senator Humpurey. Do you not believe they were made by the best 
competent minds at the time? 
Mr. Prince. Well, I suppose they were; at least they were con- 
‘ servative. 
f Senator Humpnrey. They were conservative from the point of view 
of protecting the solvency of the bonds, is that right? 
Mr. Prince. Yes; and I assure you that no businessman or no bond 
holder or no investor in the bond market would ever look at these 


h estimates and consider that they were conservative. That is not the 
point. 

Senator Humenrey. Do you recall the hearings of 1939 before one 
| of the committees in this Congress on electrical anetens ? I was looking 
; through some here recently, where the utilities said that they had all 

the available power that was necessary; that they were fighting cer- 
, tain public power projects, that they had plenty of power, all the 
power that we really needed. We have had a power shortage ever 
é since. 


Do you know the trouble is that people like to turn on light bulbs; 
they want to drive cars. This is a growing country, and I am going to 
keep emphasizing that, and if it does not continue to grow it will go 
broke, so we have got to make it grow. 

The Cuarmrman. The discovery of the oil you me ntioned is just an 
example of what the Senator from Minnesota has talked about. This 
is a growing and dynamic country. 
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Mr. Prince. Mr. Chairman, I am going to hurry along. I keep 
saying that, but do not seem to get very far. 
Senator Humpurey. It is not your fault. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE ASPECT OF SEAWAY 


a Prince. May I call your attention to the fact that on pages 27 
and 28 I have given - outline of our answers to those very points 
that you read from Mr. Gorrie’s statement, and they are the statements 
that the Defense Department and others have made as to why this is 
important from the standpoint of national defense. 

I honestly believe that the answers to that question are fairly com- 
plete, and that there really is nothing to this project from the stand- 
point of national defense. 

The Cuatrrman. We would be glad for you to put that in the record 
again, 

Mr. Prince. I would like to go into it in detail. 

The Cuatrrman. You have got it in the record. 

Mr. Prince. Yes; but you know, Senator, getting it in the record 
and getting it across to the people you want to get it across to some- 
times are two different things. 

Senator Humpurey. You have done pretty well for 25 years. I 
would that we could do so well. 

Mr. Prince. I guess, Mr. Chairman, it is time we got to what you 
said was the first phase of the testimony that you wanted the wit- 
nesses to direct themselves to. 

The Cuarrman. All right, let us proceed. 


DESIRABILITY OF JOINT CONTROL WITH CANADA 


Mr. Prince. All right. You state that the first point is this: In 
view of the fact that Canada is ready to proceed immediately with 
an all-Canadian St. Lawrence seaway, is it desirable from the stand- 
point of national security and other considerations for the United 
States to construct part of the St. Lawrence canals on United States 
territory and exercise joint control with Canada? 

My answer is that, in the first place, construction of canals on the 
United States side of the boundary line in the International Rapids 
section, in accordance with 8S, 589, would not insure the exercise of 
joint control with Canada over the waterway through the St. Law- 
rence River; and, in the second place, that such joint control would be 
of no importance from the standpoint of our national security and our 
economy. 

Senator Humpnrey. Mr. Prince, I am very interested in the state- 
ment you made. I do not want to skip over this as fast as you want to. 
You are skipping over this 

Mr. Prince. I do not want to. 

Senator Humpnrey. Are you on page 29 now 4 

Mr. Prince. I was skipping over to page 30. 

Senator Humpnrey. There is a very interesting paragraph or two 
on pages 28 and 29 that I would like to go back to. 

Mr. Prince. All right, sir. 
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1ACONITE DEVELOPMENT IN MINNESOTA AND DEEPENING OF CONNECTING 
CHAN NELS 


Senator Humpnrey. I was reading while you were addressing your- 
self to page 30. You had forgotten on page 28, in your analysis of the 
advantages or your criticism of the so-called advantages, from the 
standpoint of safety and soon. What about the taconite development 
in my part of the country? How are we going to ship that 4 

Mr. Prince. You are going to ship it the way you have been ship- 
ping 90 million tons of high-grade ore, right over the Great Lakes in 
the lake carriers. 

Senator Humpurey. If your argument is that it is better to have a 
35-foot channel because it 1s more economical, more profitable, do you 
not think it would be better to have a 27-foot connecting channel then 
for shipment down of the ore that we have there ¢ 

Mr. Prince. I think you should find out the cost of a 27-foot channel 
in the upper Great Lakes, and it might very well be justified for that. 

Senator Humpurey. In other words, you are not saying that maybe 

e ought not to deepen some of those channels to 27 feet in the lakes? 

"Mr. Prince. The Great Lakes are one of the greatest inland water- 
vays, and almost a natural inland waterway. 

Senator Humpurey. That is correct. 

Mr. Prince. You have generated and permitted to move freely enor- 
mous tonnages with very small improvements. 

Senator Humpnrey. Correct. 

Mr. Prince. The cost of those improvements has been very small. 
It has been completely justified economically. I do not think anybody 
could question that; me certainly do not. I think that has been fully 
justified, and it may be that you could justify deepening the upper 
Great Lakes connecting channels to 27 feet. 

But, as I say, you have got to start by finding out what it is going 
to cost. 

Senator Humpurey. We had an estimate from the Army engineers 
on that. 

Mr. Prince. But that is the estimate they say is preliminary, they 
have taken no soundings or borings. 

Senator Humpnrey. Oh, yes; they have taken something—— 

Mr. Prince. No, sir; not in the connecting channels at the Great 
Lakes. 

Senator Humpurey. Oh, yes; I guess you are right. 

I want to move over to the next page. I just want to mention to you 
the taconite developme nt because we have already invested in our part 
of the country over a billion dollars; that is just the beginning. 

I was talking with the editor of the Minneapolis Star the other day 
and he told me in the past 2 years there had been over $3 billion 
of investments in new industries, and in the new taconite development 
in the States of Minnesota and North and South Dakota ; $3 billion, I 
say, Is a tremendous development. 


DEPTH OF PROPOSED SEAWAY AND EFFECT ON RAILROADS 


Now, we get over on page 29, and I am very much interested in this. 
You say the railroads would be hurt by the diversion of traffic to a 
27-foot waterway. There would probably be little difference to the 
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extent of their injury whether such a canal were built by Canada alone 
or by a joint effort of Canada and the United States, except as tax 
payers. They are convinced, however, that the injury to them would 
not be nearly so great from a 27-foot waterway as it would from a 
35-foot waterw: Ly. 

We are advocating a 27-foot waterway. Later on you come down 
and say that the reason you oppose the 27-foot waterway as outlined 
under 8. 589 is because it will put some of it on the United States side 
and ther refore the te a ition for making it 35 feet would be greater. 
But you have already built a case that Canada does not want a 35-foot 
waterway but a 27-foot waterway. But is this not also a matter of 
joint operation? Are we not talking about joint control of the water- 
way?’ Are we not talking about a joint venture ? 

Mr. Prince. That is what I was starting in on because I thought we 
vught to get into that pretty fully. 

I wonder if I could just develop that as I go along? 

Senator Humpurey. Yes. 

Mr. Prince. And if I do not answer what you have in mind I will 
come back to it, but I am going right into that question right now. 

Senator Humpurey. Your position is, though, that the 27-foot 
waterway would not be as injurious as the 35- foot? 

Mr. Prince. That is correct. 

Senator Humpnrey. You recognize that Canada is going to build 
the 27-foot waterway anyhow; your argument about the t taxpayers is 
really a specious argument because a taxpayer is the same fellow as 
the consumer. I never have been able to disassociate all these folks. 
If you are a taxpayer, it means that you are eating, too, and if you are 
eating and living you are going to pay freight rates; they are trans- 
ferred. 

Mr. Prince. I gave as the primary reason the definite judgment that 
they would go to 35 feet if we get our foot in the door. 

Senator Humpurey. You feel that, in other words, we would get 
down to the 35-foot channel if the United States participate? 

Mr. Prince. It would certainly be the doggonedest attempt to do 
it you ever ran-across. 

Senator Humpnrey. You and I will be dead and gone. We have 
been trying to get the harbor in Duluth deepened for years, and finally 
after almost superhuman efforts we were able to get a $500,000 appro- 
priation through. After we got it through the administration froze 
it, and there is not any deepening yet. The graveyard is full of people 
up there who have been fighting for the deepening of the harbor. 

I mean, the suddenness of these movements somewhat alarms me 
because we have been 25 years trying even to dig a ditch to get 27 feet, 
and then you say that if we get 27 we will move to 35. I want to know 
what year you expect that we will do that. Have you got any prog- 
nostication on that ? 

Mr. Prince. I can tell you what year they will make the effort. 

Senator Humpnrey. Oh, well, I know. The life expectancy of my 
oldest son—he would not even be around when that happened. Do you 
have any idea how long that might take? 

Mr. Prince. I had better get back to this other point that the chair- 
man is so anxious to hear about. 

Senator Green. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHarmMan. Just a minute, Mr. Prince. 
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Senator GREEN (continuing). The witness has asked several times 
the privilege of finishing his statement. Then he can be asked 


} cuestions and go back to those he has already passed. I suggest that 
at procedure be adopted. I agree that it will be more advantageous 
1e 0 ene 


ator Humpurey. The only problem is, Mr. Chairman, that the 
Senate is in session. Some of us are interested in the bill that is 
lown there. I am going to have to leave here in 15 minutes, and I 
tended to ask all my questions before 12 o’clock. 
The CuarrMan, I think we can use a little discretion in both diree- 
ns, and we will probably get results. 
Senator Green. May I also suggest to the chairman that other mem- 
bers of the committee might like to participate. 
[he Cuamman. Any time any member of the committee addresses 
the chairman he will recognize such member. I think that is a better 
rocedure anyway. But we are in the habit of not following procedure. 
Carry on, Mr. Witness. 
Mr. Prince. All right, sir 
[tis our view that S. 589 would in no circumstances accomplish its 
ivowed objective but, in the first place, 1 want to point out why under 
present conditions and the present status of things the performance 
f the work called for by this bill would be a vain and useless thing 
and, therefore, consideration of this bill at this time is premature. 


CANADA’S COMMITMENT TO BUILD SEAWAY 


| am starting on page 31, and I am going to follow my statement 

little more closely for the remainder, but 1 can at least pass over the 
‘rst few pages there because they are devoted to establishing proof 

iat Canada is committed to build the waterway. 

Well, I find we do not have any issue on that; all the proponents 
ip here admitted that. It is set forth in notes from Canada to the 
United States, in applications to the International Joint Commis- 
sion. The International Joint Commission granted those applications 
predicated on the commitments and undertakings set forth in the 
applic ‘ations. 

Canada itself renounced the 1941 agreement. It seems to be con- 
ceded that the 1941 agreement has been abrogated, and there does not 
seem to be any question about the fact that C ‘anada has a present com- 
mitment to build a waterway through the St. Lawrence River from 
Montreal to Lake Erie. 

[I can rely on Senator Wiley, your chairman, as additional authority 
for that. Reading from a statement he put in the Congressional 
Record on April 8, he says: 

On the contrary, the Canadians are unequivocally committeed to the construc- 
tion, as soon as the power license has been granted to New York State and 
Ontario, 

Therefore, I do not think I need go any further with this. But 
remember, Canada’s obligation is not just to build part of this water- 
way; its obligation is to build the whole waterw ay, all the way from 
Montreal to Lake Erie, including the works in the Welland Canal. 

Now, the same basis for its obligation with respect to the work in 
the international rapids section exists as with respect to its obligation 
for the rest of the waterway. It is all on the same basis. So if they 
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are obligated to build anything they are obligated to build the whole 
business, 

What position does that put the proponents in? I think they have 
got to admit that there is not any basis for distincion between the 
various parts of the waterway. They say Canada is obligated to build 
it, and that means build the whole thing. 

If they tried to leap to the other horn of the dilemma and take 
the position that Canada is not obligated to build the part in the 
International Rapids section and they would not have to build that, 
then Canada would not be obligated to build any of it because both 
obligations rest on the same authority. If they admitted Canada did 
not have to build any of it, then the whole theory of their case, which 
has been that you do not have to worry about the merits of this propo- 
sition any more because Canada is going to build it anyway, the whole 
thing collapses, so what you have got right now is an obligation for 
Canada to build the entire waterw ay from Montreal to Lake Erie. 

What you propose in S. 589 is that you build similar works on 
the United States side of the line in the International Rapids section. 
1 do not believe that even the proponents would contend that con- 
structing a second canal in the International Rapids section could 
be made self-iiquidating with Canada having a complete waterway 
on its side of the river or that that would give you any measure of 
control over the rest of the rig ay if you just had a duplicating 
facility in one small part of it. Remember, we cannot duplicate the 
waterway all the way aiaued most of the St. Lawrence River is in 
Canada. 


CANADIAN ATTITUDE TOWARD SEAWAY COOPERATION WITH UNITED STATES 


I should point out in all oe that Canada has expressed a will- 
ingness to discuss participation by the United States. They have 
said, “After approval is granted to the power project, if you bring in 
a concrete proposal for your participation we will discuss it.” That 

s all they say, “We will discuss it. 

I think you have got to admit that discussing the matter does not 
mean—you cannot say it is a foregone conclusion that it will come 
out the way you want it to. 

As a bit of evidence on the attitude of the Canadians regarding this 
project, I think you have got to recognize there has been somewhat 
of a change up there. Here is a statement from Mr. Howe. Mr. 
Howe is Minister of Trade and Commerce, Senator Wiley describes 
him as the ranking Minister of the Canadian Cabinet, and a distin- 
guished Canadian " offic’ ‘ial, and when he made this statement he was 
acting as Prime Minister in the absence of the Prime Minister. 

Here is what he said: 

It should be noted at this point that the St. Lawrence seaway is, and always 
has been, a Canadian seaway. Every important improvement has been built 
and paid for by Canada, from Lake Erie down. The cost of operating and 
maintaining the seaway is paid wholly by Canada. Nevertheless, ships of every 
nation may use the seaway without payment of tolls. An international treaty 
provides that, if and when tolls on shipping are imposed, they will bear equally 
on Canadian and foreign-flag ships. 

Then he continues—— 

The Cuarrman. Is that seaway an improvement of 12 feet ? 

Mr. Prince. Fourteen feet. 
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[The CHarrMaAn. Fourteen feet. 

Mr. Prince (reading) : 

Proposals are now being advanced that the United States should build the new 

al in the International Rapids section. 

Gentlemen, that is the proposal of S. 589. Here is what Mr. Howe 
S ud : 


It seems to me that such a proposal can only complicate the present situation. 


Now, that is the view of this distinguished and high-ranking Canadian 
official. He continues: 

Ownership by the United States of a short section of a very long seaway would 
not only add to the overall construction cost, but would complicate problems 
f maintenance and operation of the canal system, It seems obvious to me that 
mtinued ownership by one national authority of the entire seaway represents 
the most efficient procedure. There are critical channels between the upper 
lakes that will require deepening to 27 feet at some stage. By assuming re 
sponsibility for such deepening, your country can assume a much more logical 
ind valuable role by making 27-foot navigation possible throughout the upper 
lakes, to conform with depths provided in the all-Canadian St. Lawrence seaway. 

Senator Humpnurey. Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. Prince some 
questions ¢ 

Are you using Mr. Howe now, then, as an authority at this moment 
in view of his background and his respected position in Canadian 
life as an authority for saying that we ought not to build the 27-foot 
channel ? 

The Cuarrman. On the American side. 

Senator Humpurey. On the American side? 

Mr. Prince. On the American side. 


Senator Humpurey. Yes, that is what you mean. Mr. Howe, ac- 
cording to his statement, feels it would be better for one nation, 
Canada, to do it. Canada is capable of doing it all. And our con- 
tribution would be in deepening the connecting channels in the lakes; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Prince. That is correct. 


NEED FOR UNITED STATES PARTICIPATION 


Senator Humpnurey. Does not the issue, then, just boil down as to 
whether or not we ought to be in on this thing at all? It is going to 
happen despite what ‘this committee moves, despite anybody in this 
room, despite what the American Association of Railroads, or any 
other association might want. The seaway is going to happen. 

Mr. Prince. If the power project is approved, 

Senator Humrnrey. If the power project is approved. I cannot 
imagine that anybody would want to deny the people of Canada and 
of the New England States and New York the power available in 
this river, if man has got sufficient sense to just apply a little labor 
to it. 

Mr. Prince. I was not arguing the point. 

Senator Humpnurey. No, I just thought we would bring in a little 
word of admonition. To me it is inconceivable that anybody would 
want to deny people electric power regardless of what concern may be 
involved. But we get down to the assumption—— 

The Cuarrman. The fact is, Senator, they do want to deny it. 
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Senator Humpnrey. I am not going to put him on the spot on that. 
I am just making this point, and I want your frank and candid an 
swer: Is — anything that you, as an American citizen or repre 
sentative of a great organization, can do to prevent the Canadians 
from proc uel with this seaway or waterway ? 

Mr. Prince. Nothing that I think we should do or would do. 

Senator Humrurey. So it is going to happen. Is it going to 
happen ? 

Mr. Prince. It appears highly probable. 

Senator Humrurey. All right. We have settled a very important 
issue. 

It looks like despite all of the fuss and fury for years there is going 
to be a 27-foot waterway. 

Now, the question is, sir, as between two American citizens, do you 
think the United States of America ought to have anything to say at 
all about this, if we could have? Do you think that a great interna 
tional river ought to be left in the control of just one nation in view 
of the history of the world as to great river systems, and the conflict 
between nations over them ? 

Mr. Prince. Senator Humphrey, I think it makes not one particle 
of difference whether we have any joint participation in the St. Law- 
rence River portion of this project. Remember, now, as Mr. Howe 
has pointed out this is 90 percent a Canadian waterway. 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes. 

Mr. Prince. It might be quite different if this were an international 
boundary all the way to the sea. If Canada wanted to cede us that 
territorysouth of the St. Lawrence River and make it an international 
waterway and international boundary all the way to the sea, you might 
have something; I think that probably we would join with them in 
that instance. But this is not a true international waterway. 

Senator Humpurey. It is 95 percent—— 

Mr. Prince. It is 95 percent Canadian and 5 percent American. Do 
we need—what it comes down to is, do we need any protection by hav- 
ing this little segment of the waterway on the United States side of 
the river or are we adequately protected without it? 

I think, first, that we are adequately protected without building 
that portion in the International Rapids ssection, first, by existing 
treaties. I think we have rights of navigation through there, and our 
rights are protected adequately ; and our right to equality of treat 
ment in the matter of tolls is already provided for us in existing 
treaties, and if it is not, what you need is a further treaty amplifying 
and extending and expanding those rights. You do not want to and 
cannot do it by this bill. 

Senator Humpnrey. We might. 

Mr. Prince. If you want to ‘do it that w ay, Senator, here you have 
already got the equivalent of that. I do not know that you realize 
that we have already got the equivalent of this. 

What this is, in effect, getting right down to hard tacks, what you 
are trying to do is to give the ‘United States a club so they can say 
to Canada, “You have got the big club because you own most of this, 
but if you wield that, we can throw a monkey wrench into your ma 
chinery with this little club.” 

But you have already got that, if you are thinking in those terms. 

Didn’t you hear Gener al Robinson, the Deputy C hief of Army Engi- 
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neers, say Tuesday that predominantly the channels in the Thousand 
Islands section of the river are on the United States side of the bound- 
irv? Did you not hear him say that in the upper Great Lakes chan- 
nels most of the channels lie on the United States side of the boundar y! 
We did all the work wp there, we paid for it. Canada did not pay 
ror it. 

Look at the Sault locks; we have got 4 locks on our side of the river, 
Canada has got 1 nearly obsolete canal of 16.8 feet depth. They use 
our canal up there. 

We own and control those important and critical segments of the 
waterway that Canada used. We own them and control them, Canada 
is not afraid of that. They have expressed no fear. ‘They do not 
begrudge the fact that we have got that control, and it does not make 
any more sense for us to have that type of fear about Canada having 
control of the St. Lawrence River. 


SEAWAY 'TO BE BULLT WITH OR WITHOUT UNITED STATES PARTICIPATION 


Senator Humpurey. I appreciate your point of view, Mr. Prince, 
and I have a great deal of regard and respect for the Canadians and 
their Government and their obligations under the treaties or any con- 
tracts. I think really what your testimony has boiled down to is sim- 
ply this: The question of whether or not there ought to be United 
States participation. We have finished the argument as to whether 
or not the seaway is going to be built. That argument went on for 
years, trying to point up ‘the economic facts involved as to the con- 
struction. That re ally has no relevancy to the decision any more; is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Prince. It has relevancy to the decision of S. 589, whether 
you pass S. 589. 

Senator Humrurey. Yes; it does. 

Mr. Prince. It does not have relevancy to the decision of whether 
a waterway by somebody is going to be built up there, perhaps. 

Senator Humpurey. In other words, we can assume that, at least 
for purposes of our discussion here, the waterway will be built. Now 
the real question is as to whether or not the United States ought to 
obligate itself in any way economically or contractually to construct 
a section in the International Rapids that would be, you might say, 
American property. I thin that really is what the issue boils 
down to. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD POWER PROJECT 


The CHarrmMan. Just a minute, Senator. You have made Mr. 
Prince admit certain things. Perhaps you can get him to withdraw 
his and his associates opposition to create the dam. You never will 
get the seaway until you get the dam. That is where your fight is 
now. 

Senator Humpnrey. I do not believe that the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads is interested in the electric power. 

The Cuarrman. Ask him if they are interested in stopping the dam 
from going up. 

Senator Humpnrey. Let us go back a little bit further, Mr. Prince. 
Can you build the waterway without the dam ? 
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Mr. Prince. Apparently it is generally considered impractical be- 
cause of the great cost of building the waterway without doing it in 

conjunction with the power project in which you would have the dams 
created, and back up a substantial channel for the waterway. 

The Crarrman. It is a multiple-purpose dam. 

Senator Humpnrey. Has your association ever taken a position on 
the matter of the construction of the dam, which would be for pur- 
poses of generation of hydroelectric power ¢ 

Mr. Prince. The situation on that— 

Senator Humenrey. A multiple-purpose dam. 

Mr. Prince. The situation on that is this, Senator: The Association 
of American Railroads has not taken a position on that matter. How- 
ever, the National St. Lawrence Project Conference has appeared 
before the Federal Power Commission and filed a protest on the 
ground, on legal grounds, that the Federal Power Commission does 
not have authority to grant that license; that the matter must come 
to Congress, that they have not the right- 

The Cuamrman. Pardon me. Is it not a : fact that the Association 
of American Railroads contributes over three-quarters of the total 
funds received by the National St. Lawrence Conference ? 

Mr. Prince. I meant to beat you to that, Senator, and admit that 
we were participants. That was in the record before. But let me 
point out that we are not, by any means, the only members. ‘We are 
not the ony members of that conference. There are other interests, 
and there are other interests that have opposed the power project and 
opposed it on the merits, We have not taken a position on the merits 
of it. 


NATURE OF THE OPPOSITION 


The CuatrmMan. But why not make a general admission so that the 
public can understand it? You were very frank in giving us costs this 
morning. Now you have aa a d to this gentlema in here from Min- 
nesota that Canada will build it. Then you say that we ought to 
go ahead and deepen the ch: abi to the north. But you have e argued 
this morning that we should not do that because of the tremendous 
cost of the overall project. The whole thing is one of confusion in 
the minds, of course, of the public. 

If we can get you to agree—you have not got authority to do that, 
I presume—that you will step out of the National St. Lawrence Proj- 
ect Conference, and see to it that the pressure that is brought on the 
New York Power Authority is taken sim ay, we may not have any fight 
at all, 

We want that canal. It is not true that the Canadians don’t want 
us to build it. You may know that in a few days the leader of the 
Canadian Government will be down here to see the President about 
the seaway. 

The point is that you are adding confusion to confusion. T think 
the Senator from Minnesota has done a grand job this morning. I 
think the cards are on the table. 

Mr. Prince. Mr. Chairman, would you make a commitment for all 
of the interests who favor this project that if the power project is 
approved there will be no further efforts whatsoever for the United 
States to participate in the 27-foot waterway ? 
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Che CHarRMANn. In what? 

Mr. Prince. To participate in the 27-foot waterway in the St. 
Lawrence River. 

Che CuarRMAN. Will you repeat that question over again? 

Senator Humpurey. That is the $64 one. 

The CuarrMan. You will have to show me your authority to make 
such a commitment. 

Mr. Prince. I was not making a commitment; I just wanted to 
put a similar proposition to you. You asked me if we would make 
, commitment to get out of it, and I said if such a commitment were 
macle--tineh I quite agree with you I have no authority to make any 

ch agreement—I was just asking if in return you were going to 

make a commitment for all of the proponents that you would cease 
your attempts to get American participation in the St. Lawrence River. 
’ The CHarrMan. Would I attempt to make a commitment that they 
would cease ¢ 

Mr. Prince. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrRMAN. No; because I have not any more authority than 
you have to speak. 
~ Mr. Prince. I thought you would help me answer your question. 

The Caareman. I think that those who will read the testimony of 
the last half hour can readily understand the nature of the opposi- 
tion. It isa fight to block the entire development of the St. Lawrence 
Waterway. The argument you make about 5 percent only of the St. 
Lawrence being in American territor y is misleading if you are going to 
disregard that whole lake area, which is, after all, the thing that 
feeds the St. Lawrence. If you will take the area from Duluth 
through, which is part of this international boundary, and then add 
to it the 5 percent, you will find what percentage is really in American 
territory. 


VOLUME OF DETROIT’S FOREIGN COMMERCE 


[ want to make one other correction. This morning my memory 
was at fault, but I find, by referring to it, that according to yester- 
day’s record, the Michigan customs district in 1952 shows that Detroit 
established a record, making a record of $1,592,000,000 worth of foreign 


trade. That puts it third in the United States in foreign trade. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD POWER PROJECT 


Senator Humpurey. I want to go back, Mr. Prince, because I see 
here a kind of subtle argument that I think needs to be clarified some- 
what. And I again say to you that I respect your ability and the 
position that you hold. I disagree with that position. I frankly 
disagreed with it as long as I can remember, so you unfortunately, 
have a person here on the committee, and I ought to tell you this, who 
has pretty well made up his mind. However, I want to say that I 
im anxious to get as many facts as I can. 

You have indicated in the statements that you read on the pages 
about Mr. Howe, using him as somewhat of an authority that the 
Canadians are going to build this anyway. And if we are going to 
do anything at all what we ought to do is deepen the channels. Of 
course, I am very much interested in that. I am delighted to hear 
that. I will need that testimony. 


32543—53——19 
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You are like the daddy who says to his son, “Boy, you can use the 
car. Iam a fine father, a gentle, considerate father. You go ahead 
and use the car. I will let you have the car. The only thing is I 
have taken out the carburetor.” 

What you are really saying is that the car is available, the seaway 
is going to be constructed. “You go ahead; we think you ought to 
deepen the channels.” But, as the Senator from Wisconsin has 
pointed out, the crux of this whole situation, the whole development, 
from an engineering point of view, is the construction of the multi- 
purpose dam which “will be needed for the power project. So we get 

right back to the heart of this problem, which is the initial develop- 

mental stage before any government or any group of investors will 
put any amount of money whatsoever into the waterway; is that not 
right? Is that not a a fair analysis ¢ 

Mr. Prince. Yes, sir; that is a fair analysis. The only thing is you 
have not got the he: art ad the question before you here. The question 
is not before us as to whether you should build the power project. 

Senator Humeurey. That is correct. 

Mr. Prince. The arguments presented before the Federal Power 
Commission were that that part of the matter should be presented to 
you; that only you can authorize a State agency to contract with an 
agency of a foreign government and that ‘the Federal Power Com 
mission has no such authority. I have not studied that matter and I 
do not have a position on it. 


SUPPORT FOR DEEPENING OF CHANNELS 


Senator Humpurey. Let me ask you a further question on this. 

\s I understand it now the matter of the license or the construction 
of the dam by the Federal Power Commission is a question not 
before us. If the Power C ommission gives that approval, you accept 
as accomplished the fact that the 27-foot waterway is going to go 
through. And the Canadian side is more desirable than the Amer 
ican side because of the fear that there might be a further deepening. 
You have also already initially supported my amendment to S, 589 
for the deepening of the channels. Do I have that now? 

Mr. Prince. You have almost got it straight. There is one thing 
I would like to remind you of that I said as to the deepening of the 
channels in the upper Great Lakes. 

Senator Humrurey. Yes. 

Mr. Prince. In the event that Canada were to build this waterway 
alone, I said the question of whether you should at that time dee »pen 
the upper Great Lakes channels would depend on what the cost of 
that project would be, and what you could show for economic justi 
fication for it, and I think you could—— 

Senator Humpnrry. Yes, I get the point that you put across. 

Mr. Prince (continuing). Come a lot closer to showing it up there. 

Senator Hume HREY. So at least at that moment you have a kindly 
attitude toward the deepening of the channels; is that correct ? 

Mr. Prince. If they show me some cost figures that they say have 
some foundation. It might be wholly different if they discover bed 
rock 6 inches below the surface, and find that it is going to cost $500 
million instead of $100 million, and I think that would change your 
thinking about how quickly you should jump into it. 
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Senator Humpnrey, I surely would say that. 

Mr. Prince. So I cannot pass on it in advance. 

Senator Humpurey. But assuming that they do not run into any 
undue engineering difficulties, and assuming that the estimates are 
not any worse than the other estimates that have been made, how 
would you feel toward deepening the channels, Mr. P rince ? 

Mr. Prince. I think we ought to look at how well these first esti 

ates come out, and that might give us some idea of what these others 
woalll be like. 

Senator Humpurey. Let us assume that the estimates are reason 
ably accurate; how would you feel about deepening the channe ‘Is ¢ 

Mr. Prince. Can I plead that that is not an issue before us at the 
moment # 

Senator Humpurey. Oh, it is indeed at the moment. I have an 
amendment here about which I am very concerned. I also have 
my own bill here before the committee that, while I must confess 
with some sense of humiliation, has not been given all the consider 
ition I would like to have it given in these hearings, nevertheless 
I do have a bill. If the estimates are reasonably accurate on deep 
ening the channels, would you say that that was a worthy project im 
your estimation if Canada goes ahead ? 

Mr. Prince. You are assuming that Canada has gone ahead and 
built the 27-foot waterway ¢ 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes. 

Mr. Prince. Would it be a sound project to then deepen the con 
necting channels of the upper Great Lakes ¢ 

Senator Humrurey. Yes, sir; as good Americans, do you think we 
ought to do that? 

Mr. Prince. And if on further accurate study of the engineering 
costs it is found to be in the neighborhood of what their pre elimin: ary 
estimates came out at? 

Senator Humrurey. Would you give us a little leeway there, you 
know @ 

Mr. Prince. I said in the neighborhood. 

Senator Hympnrey. All right, in the neighborhood. This is a big 
neighborhood. 


COMPARISON OF SEAWAY TO RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION 


[ am interested in your general economic analysis because I wonder 
how you would have felt as to the original construction costs of the 
transcontinental railroads in view of your present attitude. Do you 
think that we would ever have gotten those railroads built if they 
really figured on the economic feasibility of those railroads, without 
a good deal of Federal subsidy ¢ 

Mr. Prince. Well, I think the the situation is so tot: ally and com 
pletely different from that with which you are faced here that it is 
just hardly worth considering it as an analogy. 

There you were moving into virgin territory. One of the main pu: 
poses was to tie the two sides of the countr y together. There was no 
vopulation to support it. 

Senator Humpurey. Do you know what the difference is? 

Mr. Prince. With no inducement to go in on your own. 

The Cuatrman. No virgin territory up there ¢ 
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Senator Humpnrey. Let me show you the difference. 

When you had a transcontinental railroad you had to go through a 
range of mountains of no mean proportions, such as the Sierra Ne- 
vadas, the Rocky Moffntains, and others; that was no small project. 
You also had to traverse rivers and streams and prairies and hills 
and valleys. 

PIONEERING IN THE MIDWEST 


In this instance, we have got this to traverse. What we are talking 
about is a little area in the International Rapids, plus the construction 
of a large multiple-purpose dam. I want to make this quite clear to 
you, Mr. Prince, that the area of the United States that I am fortunate 
to represent in this Congress, is a pioneer ing area; we have just begun 
to grow. There are fabulous developments in our area. We have oil 
resources there that are now making Texas wonder whether or not 
they have got oil, and we have got taconite developments that make 
the Mesabi Range look small. 

Mr. Prince. I think your taconite—— 

Senator Humpnrey. And agricultural development the likes of 
which the world has never known. 

I submit that there is a lot of pioneering going on in that part of 
America, There is more capital investment per capita in the Midwest 
today than any part of the world, and the population growth percent- 
ageWise is moving up rapidly in that area. 

Therefore, my question is why should that area be denied what 
nature has given us as a natural artery of transportation, with the 
exception of little help from the engineers 

There was not a piece of steel laid down by the good Lord in his 
compassion for humanity from one end of the coast to the other, but 
he has given us a river system, a system of lakes, that goes halfw: ay 
across the continent. All we are asking here is for a little help. A 
little help for what? For one of the greatest areas of the world. | 
plead not about the foreign commerce; I plead about the kind of de- 
velopment that is taking place in my part of the country. 

Let me tell you something else: The 9-foot channel went up the 
Mississippi, you know, and when that channel went up the Mississippi 
River they said it would not work. There were less than 500,000 tons 
of commerce carried on that channel for years. 

Last year they carried over 5 million tons of just petroleum; nobody 
ever dreamed that was possible. 

Mr. Prince. Have you ever figured what it cost to develop that 
river to handle that traffic? 

Senator Humpurey. It cost a lot. 

Mr. Prince. It cost a lot, and it cost a lot more than it was worth, 
if you are trying to figure it out on an economic basis. 

Senator Humpurey. I was mayor of Minneapolis in 1946 and I 
know that without the oil we would have frozen to death. It gets 
quite cold in my part of the country. Don’t talk to me about eco- 
nomics. When you are hungry and cold, you are cold and hungry. 
We need the oil ‘and we could not get it by rail; we got it by barge. 
I am talking about the movement of goods in transportation. 

Mr. Prince. You get the kind of transportation you are willing to 
pay for. 

Senator Humpnrey. Correct. 
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Mr. Prince. If it is justifiable economically, you should have it. 
lf it is not, I do not think you are entitled to it. I do not think it 

Ips the economy of the country. It may help your particular region 
little at the expense of the rest of the country. 

Senator Humpnrey. Region? 

Mr. Prince. Unless it is economically justifiable, there is no excuse 
for it, and that is all I am pleading for there. 

Senator Humpurey. Sir, there never would have been a railroad 
built in America if you put it on that basis. I do not recall the figures, 
but is it not somewhere around 700 million acres of land that were 
ontributed to the railroads as a grant? Iam all for it. I wish they 
had even more. 

Mr. Prince. I hope you will read the record of the hearings on the 
bills which repealed the Land Grant Acts, and I hesitate to try to 
tell you what is in them, but I think you will find that the Govern- 
ment was making a pretty good bargain when they did that. It was 
not just a free grant, but they got reduced rates which returned them 
their full investment, with interest. 

Senator Humpurey. Do you remember the Crédit mobilier ? 

Mr. Prince. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. In the Grant administration? There were a 
lot of investments that came back that time, too. The land that was 
civen was parceled out and sold out for private investment purposes. 
It was one of the great scandals of all time. That is all background. 

All I am saying is that if an economist is going to come before this 
committee and justify what is considered to be the development of 
this country strictly on the basis of double-entry bookkeeping, we 
would never have even gotten started. We have got to have these 
pioneer developments. 

Mr. Prince. I think you have got to apply some sort of standard 
such as that unless you are willing to just spend and spend, without 
egard to the cost, without regard to the budget, and without regard 
to the Federal debt, on the assumption that the more you spend, the 
bigger everything is going to grow, and everything will be wonderful. 
It takes wealth to create wealth. 

Senator Humpnrey. Indeed. 

Mr. Prince. And I think you have got to measure and determine 
whether the wealth you are putting out is justified by the wealth 
you are creating, and that is all I am asking, is a standard to apply 
he re. 


FINANCING OF THE SEAWAY 


Senator Humpnrey. Does not Senator Wiley’s bill, at least, predi- 
cate itself on revenue bonds? 

Mr. Prince. It predicates itself on tolls; it does not predicate itself 
on revenue bonds; no, sir. 

Senator Humenrey. Well, I mean revenue bonds or self-liquidating 
bonds, on the basis of the tolls which are revenues to pay off the 
bonds. 

Mr. Prince. But let’s don’t call them revenue bonds when they are 
guaranteed unconditionally as to principal and interest by the Federal 
(rovernment. 

Senator Humpnrey. That is an old habit around this country; we 
are not going to go into that. 
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Mr. Prince. It is an old habit. 

Senator Humpurey. The Federal Government guaranteed the rail- 
roads during World War I 

Mr. Prince. It is the habit that makes the difference between 
whether you could market these bonds or you could not market them. 

Senator Humpurey. Sir, may I point out that I am not arguing 
the validity of the mortg: ge gui iranty; that was settled a long time 
ago. We have built about 25 million homes in this country on that 
basis. 

Mr. Prince. Well, all I am saying is this: This is the same thing as 
a direct obligation of the Government. 

Senator Humpurey. No. 

Mr. Prince. Well, in substance it is the same thing as a direct 
obligation of the Government. Suppose you have the direct obligation 
of the Government and then you still had provision for tolls, and if 
it were a sound project economically and you got in enough money 
through the tolls, it would be a self-liquidating project, but it is stil] 
a direct obligation of the Government. 

Senator Humpnrey. It isa mortgage guaranty project, yes. 

Mr. Prince. Well, it is a little sale ‘rent from that. The fellow who 
puts up the money would not have any mortgage on the St. Lawrence 
River; he would not get that if “ failed to get his interest. 

Senator Humpurey. The Government insures and guarantees 

Mr. Prince. Sure. 

Senator Humpnrey (continuing). The payment of the bonds to the 
purchaser ; that is correct. 

Mr. Prince. That is correct; and to the investor in the market it 
is just the same thing as—— 

Senator Humpurey. It is an old American habit. Alexander Ham- 
ilton started that out when he called in all of the debts of the State 
governments in 1790; that is where it started. 

1 would like to insert in the record an excerpt from Investment 
Principles and Practices, by Ralph Eastman Badger and Harry G. 
Guthman, which appears on pages 540-541 and gives some background 
Government guaranteed obligations. 

(The followi ing material was inserted at this point :) 


GOVERNMENT GUARANTEED OBLIGATIONS 


Emergency agencies of the depression.—During the difficult 1930’s a number 
of emergency institutions arose that obtained funds from either the Federal 
Treasury or by the sale of obligations to the investing public. When securities 
of the institutions were sold and assets and operations did not give a high credit 
standing, the Federal Government added its guaranty. The resulting bonds or 
notes were only a contingent liability and so not included in the national debts 
figures as a rule. Wherever good assets were present to support these guaran- 
teed obligations and ultimately to pay them off, the debt added nothing to the 
burden on the taxpayer. 

Leading examples of such obligations were the bonds of the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation, the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, and the Commodity Credit Corporation. The first 2, 
formed in 1933, extended the Governments credit to small home and farm 
owners who had defaulted during the depression. This credit rescued a legion 
of small-property owners who were the victims of the drastic price level de- 
cline and wide unemployment—circumstances beyond their control. Both the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation and Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation 
made an excellent record as the result of the war-created shortage of homes 
and the war-stimulated farm prices. 
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rhe Reconstruction Finance Corporation was created in 1932 as an emergency 
nstitution to aid financial and other institutions whose needs could not be met 
rough normal private channels. It made loans, where adequate security ap- 
ared present, to banks, railroads, building and loan associations, and other 
rivate institutions, and to municipalities. It also allocated funds, usually 
through the purchase of capital stock, to other Government agencies and cor 
norations, including the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, the Land Bank Com 

ssioner, Federal Housing Administration, and the Federal National Mort- 
vage Association. Here, too, the record of repayments on depression-made loans 
is excellent. The subsequent continuance of its lending activities has raised 
iestions both as to the soundness of some of its loans and the desirability of 
ts continued operation in ordinary ‘times. In such a period, a Government 

ling agency that accepts only loans refused by private lending institutions 
s likely to acquire at least a certain proportion of doubtful risks. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation was created in 1983 to make loans to 
roducers desirous of carrying agricultural commodities during the marketing 
eriod. Actually, the Corporation goes far beyond ordinary lending and is an 
strument used chiefly for supporting the prices of farm products. This is 
done by permitting the borrowers to abandon the pledged products, such as 
tton, corn, tobacco, wheat, butter, potatoes, and peanuts, without incurring 

personal liability to the Corporation for any deficiency in the value of the 
irity as compared with the loan. The Treasury from time to time meets 

y deficits. 

\s the 1930’s passed, the Treasury found it economical to raise funds for 
he conduct of these agencies by the direct issuance of Government securities, 
nd then to lend the necessary amounts to the agencies from the Treasury 
Currently, only nominal amounts of Government-guaranteed obligations are out- 
inding in the form of obligations of the Federal Housing Administration and 
e Commodity Credit Corporation. The total amount of mortgages insured 
by the FHA since its beginning in 1934 has heen $18.7 billion, of which $10.2 

lion were outstanding on January 31, 1950. In 1949 about 37 percent of 

permanent private nonfarm dwelling units started carried this form of 
rtgage insurance. Since 1944, the Veterans’ Administration (VA), created 
inder the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of that year, has insured loans ag 
cregating $9.3 billion, upon which its guaranty amounted to about $4.5 billion. 


Senator Humrnrey. I would also like the record to show two 
bles—one on liabilities and capital of all Government corporations 
nd business-type activities compared with guaranteed obligations 
ld outside of the Treasury, and the other on Government obliga- 
ms held outside the Treasury. 

(The two tables referred to are as follows:) 


Liabilities and capital of all Government corporations and business-type activi 
ties, compared with guaranteed obligations held outside of the Treasury 


{In thousands] 


Liabilities Guaranteed Liabilitie Gvraranteed 
and capital obligations nd capital »bligations 


of fiscal year End of al 
1962... . 115, 784 $45, 565 Continued 

951 34, 792, 648 29, 1044 $53, 200, 203 $1, 623, 069 
1950 34, 146, 079 19, 506 1943 40, 965, 009 4, 099, 943 
1049 9, 214, 501 2¢, 275 1942 t 25, 946, 310 4, 568, 260 
948 23, 443, 798 3, 1941 15, 697, 474 370, 183 
047 4, 006, 994 ,o2 1940. _. 13, 564, 910 5, 528, 816 
1946 , B45, 726 476, 385 1939__. 13, 430, 382 5, 450, 834 
1945 56, 817, 600 


Nore.—Similar figures not available for earlier years. 
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The Cuarrman. How much more have you got left here ¢ 

Mr. Prince. Mr. Chairman, I am going to surprise you. I think 
in the light of the discussion I have been having with Senator 
Humphrey—— 

Senator Humpnrey. I almost got a concession there. 

Mr. Prince (continuing). I have covered most of the points in this, 
with respect to this first phase of the case, as you have listed them, 
and I say we are protected i existing treaty rights. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, you have covered that. 


MERITS OF JOINT CONTROL WITH CANADA 


Mr. Prince. We have the right to go through the St. Lawrence 
Waterway. We do not need control for that. 

We also have a club to hold over their heads, if you want to talk 
in terms of clubs. I just do not see where S. 589 gets us on your first 
point of control. I just do not see, for the life of me, that there is 
anything to that. 

We have been talking about other basic issues, but I just do not see 
that the question of control has anything to do with it. 

Senator Humenrey. Mr. Prince, do you believe the present treaty 
arrangements guarantee that sharing of control or mutuality of 
terest ; is that your feeling? 

Mr. Prince. I think the present treaty guarantees are adequate. 

Senator Humpnrry. I think we ought to look into that, Mr. Chan 
man, that might bea very valid point. 

The CuatrmMan. I have no doubts about the validity of the treaty. 
All we are saying is that when Canada builds certain canals on her 
side, deepens those are now 14 feet in that tier, and we build ours, 
we are engaged in a joint enterprise, and we pool our resources, in 
relation to management. 

The exact letter of the bill, of course, is subject to committee amend- 
ment, and I hope will be amended. We may want to follow the 
suggestions that have been given by some of the Government officials, 
and some of the Government officials who may still testify on the 
subject. But we have gone rather far afield. 

If you are through, we will recess until 2 o’clock this afternoon, 
when the chairman is going to have some questions to ask of you, sir. 
Then we will go on with the rest of the witnesses _ 5 o'clock this 
afternoon. Tomorrow the chairman has to be gone, but I will have 
someone here who will preside to follow through with the rest of the 
witnesses. 

The way the hearing is going now it will take, it is very evident, 
all day today and all day tomorrow to go Fem with the list we 
have here. 

Senator Humpnrey. I want to thank Mr. Prince for his courtesy 
to me. I did not try to, sir, in any way harass you; I just wanted to 
ask you these questions because I cannot be here this afternoon. 

Mr. Prince. I thank you, in turn, Senator Humphrey. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 p. m., a recess was taken until 2 p. m., of 
this same day.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CuarrMAN. As I stated this morning, I will now address a few 
questions to the witness. I hope I can confine them to a question of 
form so that we can hurry along and not get into any argument. As 


far as possible, I hope the questions can be answered categorically. 


COST ESTIMATES OF SEAWAY 
Mir. Prince you ques stioned the reliability of the cost estimates of 
. Army engineers In hearings on this project, making the point that 
actual final cost of the project was approximately twice their esti 


Tuesd: ay General Robinson testified that the estimates on the 

Lawrence projects were based upon detailed basic data, advances 

vineering designs, and actual work plans and specifications devel- 

d over a 2-year period by a force of 300 persons. In view of this, 

» you agree that the $88 million estimate of the Wiley bill is as firm 
; anything Congress has ever had before it to consider ? 


STATEMENT OF GREGORY S. PRINCE—Resumed 


Mr. Prince. I would agree that that estimate, which refers to the 
work in the International Rapids Section of the St. Lawrence River, 

as accurate as the Army engineers can make it. 

" The Cyaan. Thank you, sir. That answers that question. 


MEMBERSHIP AND CONTROL OF NATIONAL ST. LAWRENCE PROJECT 
CONFERENCE 


a this morning vou said that the Associ: ition of American Rail- 

ds contributed, I believe you said three- quarters of the total funds 
received by the National St. Lawrence Project Conference. 

Mr. Prince. I think that is approximately correct, sit 

The Cratrman. Then we can say that the association thereby effec- 
tively controls the policy y of the conference, does it not ? 

Mr. Prince. Mr. Chairman, the association has 

The CuatrmMan. You don’t have to plead your constitutional right 
on that one. You can answer it yes or no. 

Mr. Prince. Well, I don’t know. I don’t believe I could answer 
that yes or no. There are a lot of other interests who belong to the 
conference and exercise considerable voice in its management and de 
termination of its policies. 

The officers of that conference exercise a great deal of independent 
judgment and discretion. I can only say that we are consulted and 
we do exercise influence in many of their decisions. 

The Cuarman. Is it not a fact also that the voting power of the 
member rolls of the association is determined in proportion to the 
traffic revenue ¢ 

Mr. Prince. It depends on the type of matter that is before them. 
In some instances that might be the case, although generally the de- 
cisions of the association are made by its board of directors, and they 
do me have votes in proportion to their rev enues. 

‘ach member of the board of directors has a vote. There are 8 
unleabi of the board of directors- from the East. there are 7 mem- 
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bers of the board of directors from the West, and there are 5 mem- 
bers of the board of directors from the railroads of the South, plus Mr. 
Faricy, the preseident of the association, who is ex officio a member 
of the board. 

The Cuarman. And it is this board of directors that determines 
three-quarters of the total funds received by the National St. Law- 
rence Project Conference comes from the railroads ? 

Mr. Prince. I would put it this way: They determine the amount 
of thee ontr ibution of the association to the conference. 

The Cratrman, Is the policy of the association largely controlled 
by the Pennsylvania, New York Central, and B. & O.? 

’ Mr. Prince. No, sir. 

The CHarrman. Would you say that they and their bankers dom- 
inate the policies? 

Mr. Prince. No, sir. 

The CHatrrMan. You remember there was a time when some of 
the western railroads were very much in favor of this, don’t you? 

Mr. Prince. I think we went through this at the last hearing. 
There was a time when certain railroads in the West were considered 
as being favorable to the project, as I recall. That was a good many 
years ago. 


OPPOSITION BASED ON INJURY TO RAILROADS 


The CuatrMan. Is the opposition here based primarily on what you 
have set forth this morning, that the costs will be so tremendous so 
that the returns from the project would not liquidate them? Or is 
your opposition based upon a fear that the construction of the seaway 
would injure materially the business of the eastern railroads? 

Mr. Prince. Our primary objection is on the ground of the injury 
to the railroad-transportation system. The other consideration is 
one that I think should weigh very heavily with your committee and 
the Members of Congress. 

The Cramman. Are the eastern roads more fearful than the west- 
ern roads ¢ 

Mr. Prince. Let’s put it this way: They would be most directly 
affected and hurt. 

The CuarrMan. In other words, you mean it would divert a large 
amount. of traffic from the railroads. If you divert a lot of traffic 
from the railroads to this waterway, if constructed the revenues would 
be insufficient ? 

Mr. Prince. The project, if constructed, would unquestionably 
divert an important volume of traffic from the railroads. 

The CuarrMan. How much do you estimate that traffic in volume 
would be? 

Mr. Prince. We have never made such an estimate, and I am not 
in a position to give you an estimate of it. We have never felt it in- 

cumbent upon us to try to reduce to exactitude and to figures and to 
tables just the amount of harm that we would suffer by reason of this 
waterway. 

We have figured out and we do know approximately what harm 
it would do us in the way of loss of revenues if the waterway should 
handle the volume of traffic that the Department of Commerce has 
estimated it would handle and if it diverted from the railroads the 
traffic which they claim it would divert. 
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The Cuairman. Then you have set forth two arguments here. One 
is that there would not be sufficient traffic for the waterways. And 
the other is that this insufficient traffic, if taken from you, would be 
very damaging to the eastern roads. That is the substance of your 
argument, isn’t it? 

Mr. Prrvce. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. And if the traffic tonnage turns out to be large, do 

you think the project would be self-liquidating ? 
' Mr. Prrvce. Well, if the traffic volume were large enough and the 
costs were not too high, then of course it is possible that the project 
could be self- liquidating, assuming sufficient capacity in the water- 
way to handle that volume of traffic. 

[ want to point this out to you: That the estimated volume of traffic 
given by the Secretary of Commerce always exceeded by a heavy 
margin the actual caps acity of the canal. It really is not a very real- 
istic basis for proving self- liquidation when you take as your amount 
of revenue which you receive, revenue from a volume of traffic you 
couldn’t handle because of the limited capacity of the waterway. Yet 
hat is what they have done. 


ATTITUDE ON POWER PROJECT 


The CHatrMAN. This morning and this afternoon you said the 
National St. Lawrence Project Conference supported the American 
Association of Railroads in opposing the Federal Power Commission 
license to New York. 

Mr. Prince. Not quite, sir. I said that the Association of American 
Railroads did not participate in that proceeding, nor did any rail- 
road, so far as I know, participate in that proceeding, but that the 
National St. Lawrence Project Conference, of which the Association 
of American Railroads is a member, is before the Federal Power 
Commission and has presented the arguments to them, the legal ar- 
vuments, and I daresay that if they are right in those legal arguments, 
you wouldn’t feel that there was anything wrong in making that 
presentation to them. It is quite an important point. It is a consti- 
tutional point. 

The CHatmman. I don’t think that a moral issue is in any sense 
involved. In view of the fact that the American Association of 
Railroads pays three-quarters of the total funds received by the 
National St. Lawrence Project Conference, and that the 1 National St. 
Lawrence Project Conference is fighting the power project, I want to 
understand clearly how you can say ‘there is some question as to 
whether or not the Association of American Railroads is not also 
fighting the power project. 

Mr. Prince. I say that there is a question about your premise as to 
what we are fighting before the Power Commission. Bear in mind 
that our fight before the Power Commission has not been on the merits 
of the power case. It is on the forum in which this matter is being 
tried. 

Now, if you had the issue presented before Congress—it is the posi- 
tion of the project conference in that proceeding that the issue cannot 
properly be decided by the Federal Power Commission. It hasn’t 
authority to grant this license, that it does not meet the requirements 
of the Constitution. 

The Cuarrman. What about the New York Power Authority? 
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Mr. Prince. The Federal Power Commission does not have author 
ity to grant a license to the New York Power Authority to engage in 
the construction of this power project with Canada. 

The Cuatrman. That is the point you raise. 

Mr. Prrvce. That is the point the conference presented. Let me 
make it clear that I can’t go much beyond that in discussion of the 
matter, because I have not ‘studied it. I have no personal view as to 
the merits of that position. I so stated in my direct statement. 


OPPOSITION TO SEAWAY 


The Cuairman. After listening this morning to your testimony | 
,ached the conclusion that your position was to let Canada go ahead 
if it wants to; the seaway is a bad deal anyway. Is that about the 
sum and substance of it ? 
Mr. Prince. I am testifying with relation to S. 589, which calls for 
our partic ipation. 

The Cuarrman. You are testifying more broadly than that. 

Mr. Prince. Oh, yes, I was. 

The CuarrmMan. You were talking about the 48 States involved, 
costs, and everything else. My question is a very simple one. Isn’t 
it your position that Canada can go ahead with it, and that the deal 
is no good anyway ? 

Mr. Prince. I say that the deal is no good from the standpoint of 
the United States. I have not given it full study from the standpoint 
of Canada. 

I have pointed out that there are certain advantages to the project 
for Canada that it would not have for us. In other words, from the 
standpoint of Canadian economic interests, I concede possibilities of 
much more justification for the project than I can from the standpoint 
of American interests, United States interests, I should say. 


PRACTICABILITY OF BUILDING SEAWAY WITHOUT POWER PROJECT 


The Cuatrman. This morning I think you agreed when Senator 
Humphrey examined you, that the seaw ay cannot be built as a practical 
matter without the power dam being built, too, is that right? 

Mr. Prince. I have seen no proposal to build it without it, and I 
couldn’t speak as to the practicability. It is obvious that it would be 
more costly. How much more costly I don’t know. 

They are proposing to go ahead with the power project without 
the seaway, and they are going to take over the joint costs. It used to 
be charged half and half, half to the seaw ay, half to the power pro- 
ject. You could do the same thing with the waterw ay. Asa matter 
of fact, it is just a question of economics. 

The Cuarrman. Is it the railroads’ theory that the opposition to 
the power license will help Canada in her plans to build the seaway ? 

Mr. Prince. No. 

The Cuarrman. The theory is just the opposite, isn’t it? You are 
trying to kill Canada’s right to go ahead ? 

“Mr. Prince. If the power project is not approved, it appears un- 
likely that they will build the waterway. 

The Cuarrman. The fact is the railroads hope to prevent the build- 
ing of the St. Lawrence seaway, regardless of whether it is an all- 
Canadian or joint Canadian-United States project; isn’t that so? 
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Mr. Prince. We are opposed to the construction of it. We don’t 
want it. 

The Cuatrman. Now we are getting down to brass tacks. 

Mr. Prince. I didn’t think there had been any secret about that. 

The Cuarrman. Does that not help to expl: 1in the intervention of 
the railroads in the Federal Power Commission hearings, as well 
as your testimony here ¢ 

Mr. Prince. I think that has some bearing, Mr. Chairman. I think 

nu have got to bear in mind this: That every year the proponents 
come up with some new scheme to get this project through. We have 
heard §. 589 plus separate legislation for connecting channels in the 
ipper Great Lakes described as legislative tactics. It is splitting the 

project into two parts. 

Now we did not know exactly what the plan was here. We didn’t 
know whether the two would be joined together again. We have 
always opposed the project as a whole when it was joint power and 
navigation, because it inevitably and indivisibly carried with it the 
vaterway project to which we are opposed. 


RAILROAD VERSUS SEAWAY TRANSPORTATION 


The CuarrMan. Of course, it is very apparent, at least to me that 
the goal of the railroads in this and every other hearing is to see to 
t that all traffic, will be hauled overland by railroads instead of going 
through the seaway. Of course, you don’t disagree with that either, 
do you ¢ 

Mr. Prince. Our philosophy on that and our objective is to pre- 


serve to our system of railroads that traffic which it can handle most 
economically when all the costs of transportation are included. 

The Cuarrman. I don’t want you who are such an able servant of 
the railroads, or anyone else to get the idea that we have any prejudice 

against the railroads. What we are trying to perform here is a pub- 

c function. The railroads have served their purpose and they are 
serving their purpose. 

The thing we do object to is they have such political strength that 
they can determine the votes, as they have done. In this case we 
think they should be good sports and come forward and say, “All 
right, go ahead and build this. We will see who is right.” 

Instead of that the opposition carries on in what it thinks is in 
the public interest. The same arguments went on when we had the 
Panama Canal project before us. If you will read the arguments, you 
will see we had the same thing. 

Mr. Prince. We are merely exercising our prerogatives which we 
think we certainly should exercise in the interest of our industry, of 
presenting the facts to Congress and letting you pass on where the 
public interest lies in this matter. 


ATTITUDE OF RAILROADS TOWARD PANAMA CANAL 


The CuatrmMan. I am reading from an article in the Literary Digest, 
of January 23, 1904. It is quoted as giving a rather blue outlook for 
railroads if this canal is built: 

The competition of the waterway with the railway lines will be very severe, 


but the railways will not permit their traffic to be taken away from them by the 
canal. The competition will necessitate a reduction in rates, such a reduction 
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as may throw the transcontinental railways into insolvency and require the 
scaling down of capital. The railways will continue in business, however, after 
the owners of the property have suffered a great reduction in the value of their 
holdings. 

The establishment of industries along the transcontinental railway lines as 
the result of the opening of the canal will be possible only to a small extent by 
any of the transcontinental railways south of the Northern Pacific. The south- 
ern roads cross such a long stretch of arid country that general industries cannot 
be developed except relatively near the termini. California and the Pacific coast 
generally Co not constitute a manufacturing section, nor will they become such 


I might say that Senator Humphrey asked that this whole matter 
be inserted in the record. It is only two columns, and I will so order it. 
(The document above referred to is as follows :) 


{From the Literary Digest, January 23, 1904] 
EFFECT OF THE PANAMA CANAL UPON RAILROAD TRAFFIC 


Prof. Emory R. Johnson of Philadelphia, an authority upon questions of trans 
portation, sketches in the Railroad World (Philadelphia) the probable losses that 
will be suffered by the Pacific railroads when the Panama Canal comes into 
competition with them. The northern lines, he thinks, may not suffer at all, but 
the southwestern lines may go into temporary insolvency. And a railroad trafkk 
manager quoted by Professor Johnson believes that the Pacific coast States, which 
are looking forward so eagerly to the completion of the canal, may find that their 
trade with Asia and the west coast of South America will be largely captured by 
the gulf and Atlantic ports. Says Professor Johnson : 

“The railway systems that will feel the competition of the new water route 
across the isthmus most severely are those whose lines connect the Mississippi 
Valley with the Pacific coast. This competition may be expected to apply to 
nearly all kinds of traffic; the only articles wholly exempt will be the perishable 
fruits and those goods of high value sent by express and as fast freight. The 
more southerly Pacific lines will feel this competition more keenly than will those 
situated farther north. The northern lines, moreover, will be able to meet the 
canal competition more readily than will those farther south, because the terri 
tory crossed by the southern roads includes a wide belt of relatively unproductive 
country. The northern half of the Cordilleran highland is not only rich in 
mineral resources, but is also capable of raising considerable quantities of agri- 
cultural products. In some parts of this region irrigation is necessary, and in 
others not. The southern part of this great highland, however, is capable of but 
a limited development. The mineral resources are less extensive. Wherever 
agriculture is possible, it is dependent upon irrigation, and the irrigable areas are 
relatively limited. Thus, the northern lines have a territory capable of producing 
a much larger amount of local traffic than can be secured by the southern lines 
from the country across which they are located.” 

“A traffic official of high standing, formerly connected with the traffic depart- 
ment of the Southern Pacific,” is quoted as giving the following rather blue view 
of the railroad outlook: 

“The competition of the waterway with the railway lines will be very severe, 
but the railways will not permit their traffic to be taken away from them by the 
canal. The competition will necessitate a reduction in rates, such a reduction as 
may throw the transcontinental railways into insolvency and require the sealing 
down of capital. The railways will continue in business, however, after the 
owners of the property have suffered a great reduction in the value of their 
holdings. 

“As far as the export trade across the Pacific is concerned, the canal would be 
an injury to the Pacific coast seaboard, because the export traffic very largely 
originates in the central and eastern part of the United States. The traffic would 
be carried directly to the eastern and South American countries by way of the 
canal, 

“The establishment of industries along the transcontinental railway lines as a 
result of the opening of the canal will be possible only to a small extent by any 
of the transcontinental railways south of the northern Pacific. The southern 
roads cross such a long stretch of arid country that general industries cannot be 
developed except relatively near the termini. California and the Pacific coast 
generally do not constitute a manufacturing section, nor will they become such.” 
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the \nother traffic manager of one of the three southerly Pacific lines is quoted 
ifter Professor Johnson as giving a more helpful opinion. Some of the railroads 
their suffer, he thinks, and California may not gain anything by the canal; but 
will be of great benefit to the country, as a whole, and those who suffer at first 
S as y be profited later. To quote: 
t by he canal will compel a reduction in railrates to Pacific terminal points below 
uth ges that would otherwise prevail, and the adjustment of charges will prob 
nnot ably result in the establishment of blanket or identical rates between Pacific ports 
oast d all points in the central and eastern parts of the United States. The effect 
uch this will be to take from the cities in the central part of the United States the 
vantages which they have over the eastern cities for trade with the Pacifi 
ter coast. The canal will not be of much help to California, because the trade in 
"it. iin, which is and will always be the principal item of export, is going to be 
rried on less with Europe, and more and more with China and Japan, where 
the consumption of wheat is even now taking the place of rice. The surplus 
grain products of the Pacific coast will be milled and shipped to the Orient, and 
canal will not be of benefit to this industry. The general effects of a canal 
pon the commerce and industry of the United States, as a whole, will be 
beneficial. 
~ (he transportation business of this country is so organized that if touched 
hat at one point, the effect is felt everywhere. The opening of the canal will afford 
nto iew transportation agent of importance, and while it will compel an adjustment 
but f business, a revision and in some cases a reduction of rates, the railroads will 
Ric nevertheless find business to do, and the travel and traffic of this country and 
ich the business done at home and abroad will so increase as ultimately to make both 
Hae) the railways and the canal a necessity. The construction of the canal is inevita 
by ble; it is something which the American people have decided to be necessary for 
al reasons, and for the purpose of securing the quickest and best transporta- 
ite tion facilities for their Someusie and foreign trade. The transcontinental rail 
pl iySs may temporarily suffer from the reduction in rates, but the growth of the 
to country will be such that 25 years from now the railways will have nothing to 
dle ar from the canal.” 
he Professor Johnson, however, believes that the canal will bring prosperity to 
- the Pacifie slope. He says: 
he “It is asserted by one of the railway officials whose opinions are given above 
rl that the isthmian canal will injure the Pacific States by diverting from them 
ve the imports destined for points east of the Rocky Mountains. The present volume 
in of these imports by way of the Pacific coast cities, however, is small, and will 
Pl probably remain so. Without an isthmian canal, the goods brought in from 
1 foreign Pacific countries will be imported into the eastern half of the United 
at States, as most of them now are, by way of New York and other Atlantic ports 
er rhe imports tions of teas, silks, mattings, and curios by way of our Pacific ports 
re and the transcontinental railroads are increasing, it is true, and may be expected 
1g to grow in volume as the costs of railway transportation decline. After the 
Ss canal route has been opened, the railways will be obliged to share this traffic 
with the steamers using the canal. Here again, however, it is probable that 
t- additional facilities for transportation will be accompanied by a larger demand 
Ww for commodities and an increased traffic for the old routes as well as the new 
If the isthmian canal produces any changes of importance, one effect will be to 
my ive greater prosperity to the western third of the United States, where the 
e Pacific railroads must always perform the transportation service, to stimulate 
8 the growth of population there, and to increase the consumption of such articles 
~ as are imported from the Orient.” 
e 
r Mr. Prince. Perhaps Senator Wiley, an analogous situation would 
be the opposition of your State to reduction of taxes on oleomargarine. 
maybe we consider our own particular interests in a little different 
; light than others do? 
The Cuarrman. Do I consider what? 
Mr, Prince. Maybe you consider your own particular interests in 
| a slightly different light than the rest of the public does. 


The CHAIRMAN. I ‘don’t for one minute state I don’t think you are 
indulging in the law of self-preservation as you see it. But just a 
the x -ailroads back in the Panama Canal days thought they were doting 
it, it shows how absolutely mistaken you can be. 
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California wouldn’t have had any chance without the canal. There 
wouldn’t be any industrial growth out there. Ask Henry Kaiser 
about it, will you? Ask your other industries out there. 

I think not only that the big railroads, management, and those who 
serve them are blind, but they are doing a disservice to this country. 
That is the only reason I am interested in it. 

Speaking about margarine, I know what has happened to butter 
and I know what has happened to cheese. Yes, if some of you fellows 
would be so interested as to eat a little more cheese, we would solve 
that problem for the farmers. Instead of that, you are so interested 
in stopping the traffic from going down the St. Lawrence, you don’t 
give a hoot for the farmers. 

Mr. Prince. I think very highly of your Wisconsin cheese. I think 
it is some of the best in the world. 

The Cuarrman. I think very highly of you as a servant of the people 
whom you represent. You are doing a good job for them. There 
is no question of that. You have confused the voters heretofore. 
Maybe you will succeed this time, I don’t know. 


SELF-LIQUIDATION FEATURES OF WILEY BILL 


Does the self-liquidating feature make this bill any less objection- 
able to you than the earlier ones which did not include it ¢ 

Mr. Prince. Yes, sir; it makes it less objectionable. 

The Cuarrman. What percentage ¢ 

Mr. Prince. You are not expecting an answer? 

The Cuatrman. Of course I want an answer. 

Mr. Prince. Suppose I said 1984, would that prove anything? 


The Cuatrman. If that is your answer, it is in the record, sir. 

Mr. Prince. Seriously, it is of course impossible to answer that. 

The CuatrmMan. Impossible to answer? 

Mr. Prince. I think that it was a great advance, and I have always 
said so, and I commended you for being largely responsible for put- 
ing it in. 

The CuarrmMan. I waited a long time for a generous reciprocity on 
your part. 

Mr. Prince. I am sincere in that. 

The Cuarrman. We had a lot of testimony about harbor improve- 
ments. Referring to the matter of future costs for harbor improve- 
ments for the Great Lakes ports, concerning which you testified, will 
those costs not be the same regardless whether the Canadian Govern- 
ment puts a 27-foot seaway alone or jointly with us? 

Mr. Prince. Asto a 27-foot depth, I think that is correct. 

The Carman. You are the assistant general counsel of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads; are you? 

Mr. Prince. I am general solicitor. 

The CHatrMan. General solicitor ¢ 

Mr. Prince. Yes. 


POSSIBLE APPEAL FROM FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION DECISION 


The Cuamman. Does your association have any intention of ap- 
pealing or having the National St. Lawrence Project Conference ap- 
peal to the courts from the decision of the Federal Power Commission 
if such decision should grant a license to New York as applied for? 
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Mr. Prince. I am perfectly frank in saying I haven't the slightest 
idea, and I mean that. 

fhe CHamMman. Couldn’t you have just an inkling as to what they 
would do 

Mr. Prince. No. 

Phe CHAIRMAN, Do you really mean that? 

Mr. Prince. I am telling you absolute facts, Senator, that as of this 
moment I haven’t the slightest idea, and I don’t even know if the 
balance is leaning one way or the other, which way it is. 

The CHAIRMAN. I want to ask you if you have any confidential in- 
formation as to whether or not the association, assuming the permit 
s granted, has any intention whatsoever of trying by some other 
means—persuasive propaganda or otherwise—to stop the Canadian 
Government from proceeding with its express intention of con- 
tructing the all-Canadian seaway ? 

Mr. Prince. I would say as to that—and I think I would be backed 
up completely by the re ailroads and others who would have the final 

say—that we would not take any steps of that nature. 

Che CHarrman. [f the testimony from the Department of Defense 
would be to the effect, that it would be desirable for the national 
security of this country for us to have with Canada control of the St. 
Lawrence seaway and the construction of it, would you then still 
oppose S. 5894 I think you answered that yes, is that correct? 

Mr. Prince. I would still oppose S. 589 because I believe that their 
reasons are wholly without validity or logic or any sound basis. 

The Cuarrman. I think that is all, sir. We thank you. You are 
a genial and an able witness. 

Mr. Prince. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Sir, before I get off the stand, I wonder if I could supply the figures 
that Senator Humphrey asked for this morning about car loadings. 
[ would suggest having them inserted in the record at the point at 
which he interrogated me. I obtained that information during the 
luncheon recess, 

The average weekly car loadings on the railroads in the year 1939 
was 652,144; for the year 1940, 699190; and for the year 1952, 730,451. 
I believe that is the information that Senator Humphrey asked me to 
supply. 

The Cuairman. What was the first part of your statement, the 
average of what? 

Mr. Prince. The average weekly car loadings. 

The CHarrmMan. That is an increase of how much? 

Mr. Prince. Take the average of the years 1939 and 1940, which 
was the period during which this traffic study was going on, it would 
be approximately an 8 percent increase in 1952 over the average for 
the years 1939 and 1940. 

The Cuarrman. And have you the figures as to the increase in the 
freight charges, what the total would be ? 

Mr. Prince. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right, we thank you, sir. 

Your statement has been incorporated in the record. 

The CHatrMan. I have just received a wire at this time from Walter 
J. Kohler, Governor of Wisconsin, which I will read into the record: 





The people of Wisconsin for 30 years have supported the St. Lawrence seaway 
proposals the best interests of our country and the entire free world required that 
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the United States share in the contraction and control of the seaway. Senat: 
Wiley’s bill S. 589 is inherently good and if enactment is urgently desirable | 
strongly urge its favorable consideration. 


Water J. KOHLER, 
Governor of Wisconsin 
We will next hear from Leverett Lyon, chief executive officer, Ch 
cago Association of Commerce and Industry. 


STATEMENT OF LEVERETT LYON, CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER, 
CHICAGO ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY ARTHUR H. SCHWIETERT 


Mr. Lyon. May I proceed ? 
The Cuarrman. Do you have a prepared statement, Mr. Lyon? 
Mr. Lyon. Mr. Chairman, we did have, but in view of the fact 
that the Army engineers represented the day before yesterday an 
extensive statement involving many figures which we re involved in 
our statement, we want to review those figures, so that we can be sure 
that anything we present is accurate and up to date. 

We were unable to get a copy of that until last night, and accord 
ingly, after making a few preliminary statements, I would like to ask 
for permission to prepare that statement and to submit it to you for 
the record just as soon as that is possible, which I think will be within 
a very few days. 

The CHarrman. When? 

Mr. Lyon. Within a very few days, probably by Tuesday. I think 
we can do it over the weekend and have it prepared on Monday. 

I would like to make only, therefore, a very short statement so that 
this assoc iation is and what it represents will be a part of the record. 

The CHatrman. Well, then, can you be as brief as possible? 

Mr. Lyon. I think I can be sir. 

The CuatrmMan. When your statement comes in, it may be we will 
want to examine you on it. 

Mr. Lyon. I think we can give you two novelties, perhaps. One, 
the fact that this is a new face in the situation in that we haven’t been 
here before; and the second is the statement. We will be only a few 
minutes. 


My name is Leverett Lyon, chief executive officer of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce and Industry, located at 1 North La Salle 


Street, Chicago, Il. 

Any statement we make, and this appearance, is upon instruction 
of the board of directors of the association to express its views, in 
the hope that they may be helpful to this committee. 

I would like also, Mr. Chairman, to make a part of this record your 

very courteous comment to me yesterday when I told you that T was 
convalescing from a serious illness and therefore if this became an 
extended statement, I would like to call upon my associate, Mr. 
Schwietert, for a part of that statement. 
You consented to that, and I appreciate that courtesy. 


CHICAGO ASSOCIATION OF 





COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


Mr. Schwietert is our traffic director, has been with our association 
for 22 years, and is in a detailed way informed on much of this 
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iterial. In view of what we will say today, however, I think that 

bably it will not be necessary. 

\s I stated a moment ago, we will submit for the record, if we may, 

statement, and I will confine myself only to saying two things. 

st, to state what the Chicago Association of Commerce and Indus- 
is, so that you will have some knowledge, the committee will have 
nowledge, of what it encompasses and what its interests are. 

his is an organization of some 4,577 individuals, that is, of about 

iys ago. We hope there are more now. It consists of funds and 
lividuals and corporations engaged in a wide variety of business and 
ofessional activities. 

Its most important objectives are to develop and advance the busi- 
and civic interests of the city of Chicago and the industrial or 
illed technically the metropolitan area. Within this area, as you 
| know, are located many industries distributing their product 

only on a national basis but importing materials and exporting 

ducts to all parts of the United States and to all parts of the world. 

This subject has therefore been for many years of great interest 

to our association because of its importance as a transportation agency, 
because it has to our people as to everyone else a great dramatic appe sal, 
ind we have considered it in those terms as well as in the economic 
terms which we believe are extremely important. 

We know, as has been testified here 3 or 3 times yesterday and 

today when we heard the testimony, it has an important bearing, 
; of course you are well aware, and more aware on budget, Govern- 
ment expenses, taxes, and the like. It is because of those latter 
features and because a large part or a considerable part of our state- 
ent was concerned with those figures that we are asking, as I have 
ilready asked, if we may give you a statement which will take into 
iccount the figures presented by the Army engineers the day before 
vesterday and which we have not had a chance to incorporate in 
at statement. 

That concludes all that I would like to say today, except to thank 

ou for the opportunity of being here. 

The Cuatrman. All right, sir. You will forward the statement, 

f you will, to the Foreign Relations Committee. We will look it over, 
nd if we think there is any need then for asking you to come back, 
we will let you know. We have your address. 

Mr, Lyon. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Mr. Lyon’s statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF LEVERETT S. LYON, CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER OF THE CHICAGO 
ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


This statement, authorized by the board of directors of the Chicago Association 

- Commerce and Industry, is presented in the hope that the views expressed 

y be helpful in considering the important national question which is before 
this committee, 


The objectives of the Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry 


May I add, by way of introduction, that the Chicago Association of Commerce 
nd Industry (hereinafter referred to as the association) is an organization of 
1377 individuals, firms, and corporations engaged in a wide variety of business 
nd professional activities. The most important objective of the association 
s to develop and advance the business and civic interests of Chicago and the 
Chicago metropolitan area—Cook County, Will County, Du Page County, Kane 
County, and Lake County, in Illinois, and Lake County in Indiana. Within this 
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area are located many industries distributing their products on a national basis 
Many also do an extensive export business throughout the world. Within this 
area there are many industries which receive goods and materials from all parts 
of the United States and import merchandise from foreign countries. Accord 
inely, the association is concerned with the proper development of all modes of 
transportation, whether by water, rail, air, highway, or pipeline. Adequat 
efficient and economical transportation is of the greatest importance to tl 
industrial and commercial well-being of the Chicago area and to its growth ar 
development. 
Transportation policies of the association 
From time to time the association has had reason to express official policies 
concerning governmentally constructed transportation facilities. Two of thes 
p es often stated are 
1. Before public funds are appropriated for any project for which a transpor 
ou value is claimed, Congress should have findings from the Interstate Com 
Commission showing that the added facilities are required by 
enience and necessit) 
”’ Government construction of domestic transportation ta ilities should 


f 


financed by a user charge, based upon the extent of use. 


Che association has thus expressed itself as opposed to the granting of 
sidies to any form of transportation, believing that each form of transporta 
hould pay its own way. It is the association’s view that only by this met} 

n we develop a sound national transportation system within which each for 
of transportation can perform the type of service for which it is best adapted 
and at the lowest true cost to the publ c 


1 


Sif 


i 


ith these basic policies it naturally follows that the association holds the 
view that the construction of unnecessary and uneconomical transportation 


ies with public funds places an undue and improper burden upon the 
public, and is detrimental rather than benetficial to the country as a whole, eve 
though it may temporarily be of advantage to a particular ality 


Considcration of the St. Lawrence seaway and power project hu the association 


In view of the strong interest of the association in all forms of transportatio: 
it is only natural that the association has for many years had an active interest ir 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway and power project. The association has 
studied the early proposals and has followed closely the various modifications 
which have been made from time to time in these proposals. Careful considera 
tion has been given by the association to the proposed change in the proposal it 
1947 under which the project is to become a self-liquidating venture. Such a pre 
posal is clearly in harmony with one of the association’s policies which I hay 
just stated 

On May 18, 1951, the board of directors of the association voted “that in view 
of the evidence before the board of directors that prospective revenues from tolls 
on traffic would not make the project self-supporting and self-liquidating and i: 
view of the present national shortage of manpower and materials and in viev 
present and prospective vast requirements of the Federal budget the associatio! 
oppose the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway and power project.” 


Preparation of booklet analyzing the project 


So that there might be made available to members and others interested, an 
organized presentation of the evidence considered by the association’s board in 
taking its position, there was prepared a booklet—The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Seaway and Power Project. This booklet, of 100 pages, was an analysis of the 
evidence presented to the Committee on Public Works of the House of Represen 
tatives, 82d Congress, and organized in terms of the issnes believed to be signif 
eant. The evidence presented before the Committee on Public Works was supple 
mented, to some degree, from other pertinent sources, 

This booklet was later supplemented by a pamphlet entitled “Canada’s Pro 
posal To Construct Independently the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway and 
Power Project.” At the time the booklet was prepared, the possibility of inde 
pendent construction by Canada was not envisioned. 

Copies of the booklet and the pamphlet are attached hereto for the use of the 
committee. 

All members of the association were advised of the board's action and were 
offered copies of the booklet. Although the booklet was published in the fall of 
1951, to date we have received but one communication criticizing the position 
taken by the board of directors. On the other hand we have received many letters 
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members complimenting the association on the objectivity of the analysis 
nd expressing agreement with the conclusions reached 


tion of the association with respect to pending bills 
he association is opposed to the bills now before the subcommittee of the Sen 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

Some of the bills limit construction by the United States in the International 
Rapids and Thousand Islands sections. Others propose the construction of a 
97-foot channel between Lake Michigan and Lake Superior, on the one hand, and 
the Atlantic Ocean, on the other hand. Briefly stated they may be divided as 
follows: 

a) 8S. 589, by Senator Wiley, proposes construction of a 27-foot channel in the 
International Rapids and Thousand Islands sections in United States Territory 

the United States. 

) Amendments to 8S, 589, by Senators Thye and Humphrey, propose improve 
nts in the Great Lakes connecting channels above Lake Erie 
) S. 1065, under title I, proposes construction of a 27-foot channel in the 
International Rapids and Thousand Islands sections and tit il, the deepen 
the connecting channels in the Great Lakes above Lake Erie 
Senate Joint Resolution 45 provides for the construction of a contin wus 
iterway from Duluth at the head of the Great Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean 
th a2 minimum channel depth of 27 feet) and for construction of the power 
orks in the International Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River jointly with 


canada 

The opposition of the association is based upon the views of the board of 
directors (@) that the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway and power project 
would be of no significance in terms of national defense, and (b) that as a trans 
portation agency it offers no promise of being a self-sustaining and self-liqui- 


dating project and would, accordingly, be a burden on the taxpayers 


( f resent hearings 


We understand that in the announceme 
e chairman suggested that witnesses confine their 


testimony tutements 
I ises of the St. Lawrence project 
he f of these is: “In view of the fact that Canada is ready to proceed 
mediately with an all-Canadian St. Lawrence seaway, is it desirable from 
standpoint of national security and other considerations for the United 
States to construct part of the St. Lawrence canals on United States territory 
| exercise joint control with Canada.” 
Vhat is proposed (in S. 589 by Senator Wiley) appears to be the construc- 
of 114 miles of the seaway in the International Rapids and Thousand Is- 
nds sections and wholly within the boundaries of the United States. Control, 
the interests of national security, would presumably be exercised, not through 
nt action, but through influence which the United States could exert through 
; control of this small section of the project. 
The term “national security” is susceptible to at least two interpretations. 
ach needs separate consideration. If the term is used to mean the utility 
of the seaway for defense or offense in time of war with countries other than 
Canada, the view of our association is that it is not a desirable enterprise. 
As is set out in some detail in our booklet, The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Sea- 
vay and Power Project, (pp. 44 to 47) a review of the testimony—primarily 
that of military authorities—presented to the Committee on Public Works of 
the House of Representatives, S2d Congress, shows that while there is some 
inilitary opinion that the seaway can be defended, the overwhelming weight of 
litary testimony leads to the conclusion that the seaway cannot be effectively 
defended from air attack or from sabotage. Either would, at the very least, 
nullify its utility for long periods of time. Moreover, a large military force 
would be required to attempt, however futilely, to protect the project. a 
On the other hand, if the term “national security” is interpreted to mean 
protection in case of disagreement or war with Canada, it is equally our view 
that the construction of a small section of the seaway within United States 
territory would be of little or no value, either for military use or for purposes 
of exercising so-called joint control over the seaway. 
In the event of war or, serious disagreement with Canada, every argument 
which is applicable to a war with another country would be multiplied many 


times. Not only would the small section of the seaway which we would own 
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he readily susceptible to bombing and sabotage, but, in addition, Canada con 
trols the Welland Canal, more than 1,071 miles of the St. Lawrence which lie 
wholly within its boundaries, and the mouth of the St. Lawrence River. 

We can see no serious argument, in terms of national security for building 
a small section of the seaway—114 miles—within United States territory, ex 
cept as we may regard it as a means of putting pressure on Canada or of using 
our control of that small stretch of waterway to retaliate for some action which 
might be taken by Canada. 

Even if, for purposes of retaliation or pressure, we attempted to close the 
small section of seaway which would be constructed within our territory, as 
proposed in some of the bills (S. 589) now before Congress, there is grave 
question as to how much influence such action would have. It must not be 
forgotten that Canada would still have completely within Canadian territory the 
present 14-foot channel, and which could still be used, as it is now used for 
vessels appropriate to that depth, even if we completely blocked the use of the 
small section proposed within United States territory. Nor is there anything 
which, if our disagreement with Canada was serious and long-continued, would 
prevent Canada from deepening the 14-foot channel to the 27-foot depth, as 
she proposed to do when she filed the application with the International Join 
Commission, asking for authority to construct the power project in the inter- 
national rapids section. 

Moreover, so far as we can ascertain, there is nothing in the bills now before 
Congress which relieves Canada from the obligation of constructing a 27-foot 
channel on the Canadian side of the international boundary in the International 
Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River—the same section of the river in which 
it is proposed that we construct a section of the seaway within our territory. 

If at any time it appeared desirable to exert pressure on Canada there are, it 
seems to us, numerous other economic controls, some related to the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence seaway, which the United States could employ. Most of the 
channels between Lake Superior and Lake Erie are on the United States side. 
While Canada has a lock at the Soo, it is small and the new MacArthur lock, 
constructed by the United States, is largely used by Canadian ships. The 
United States, in the event of serious disagreement, could by denying Canadians 
the use of the MacArthur lock prevent the movement of the larger Canadian 
vessels from Lake Superior to Lake Erie and Lake Ontario. However, the rela- 
tionship between the United States and Canada, which has existed for many 
years, and the freedom with which Canada has allowed the United States to 
utilize, without tolls, the Welland Canal and other improved Canadian channels, 
seems to indicate clearly that we do not need to fear that Canada will take action 
when it has improved the St. Lawrence Channel, which would make it necessary 
for us to have available for pressure or retaliation a small segment on the United 
States side of the international boundary. 

Some may consider it desirable or necessary to construct a channel on the 
United States side in order to assure the assessment of reasonable tolls on 
tonnage passing through the channel. But, is this not a baseless fear? The 
International Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909, between our country and Canada, 
requires that all rules and regulations and all tolls charged shall apply alike to 
the citizens of both countries. Whether tolls are determined by Canada or by 
a joint commission they will in all probability be placed at such a point as it is 
believed will yield a maximum net return to those operating the seaway. 
Excessive tolls would divert traffic from the seaway and thus reduce the net 
income from toll charges. Tolls must be set so that the total transportation 
charges via the seawav are reasonably competitive with transportation costs via 
other means of transportation. Since tolls charged must apply alike to the 
citizens of both countries, Canada can charge United States shippers no more 
than she ean charge Canadian shippers. If Canada were to charge excessive 
tolls she would be penalized more than our shippers since the latter have a 
greater opportunity of utilizing other transportation facilities than have Cana- 
dians. As stated by J. W. Noseworthy, a member of the Canadian Government, 
in a parliamentary debate “our neighboring country is well settled and is criss- 
crossed with numerous means of transportation, it does not depend as we do 
upon the export of raw materials and natural products. There are many reasons 
why the United States may be less interested in the carrying out of this develop- 
ment.” In addition to rail and motor-carrier transportation the United States 
has available the New York State Barge Canal and the services on the Illinois 
and Mississippi Rivers. 
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he St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation 
We turn now to the second question submitted by the chairman, which is, 
“What are the problems in financing the construction of the canals on United 
States territory on a self-liquidating basis through a St. Lawrence Seaway 
Development Corporation?” 

In our opinion the problems of financing the construction of the canals within 
United States territory on a self-liquidating basis and through a St. Lawrence 
Seaway Development Corporation are basically no different than those which 
existed under the 1941 agreement. 

S. 589, and several other bills, propose the creation of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Development Corporation and empower the corporation to finance the United 
States share of the seaway cost on a self-liquidating basis. For this purpose 
the corporation is authorized to issue notes, debentures, bonds, or other obli- 
gations in an amount not exceeding $100 million. However, such obligations 
are to be fully and unconditionally guaranteed both as to interest and principal 
by the United States Government. The bills further provide that in the event 
the corporation shall be unable to pay the principal or interest on any such 
obligations when due, the Secretary of Treasury shall pay the amount thereof and 
thereupon, to the extent of the amount so paid the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
succeed to the rights of the holders of such obligations. Accordingly, insofar 
as the effect on the budget and the national debt is concerned, or insofar as the 
obligations of the United States taxpayers are concerned, the situation is no 
different than it was under the bills considered during the last session of 
Congress. Whether the seaway is handled through a development corporation 
or otherwise, the principal question is the same, namely, whether or not the 
revenue from tolls will be sufficient to meet the obligations incurred in the con- 
struction of the seaway. If the revenue is insufficient to meet the obligations 
neurred in the construction of the seaway, the burden will be placed squarely 
upon the American taxpayer. The creation of the new corporation simply im- 
poses the burden upon the taxpayer by an indirect rather than a direct method, 
but in no way changes the taxpayer’s obligations. 

What the taxpayer’s obligations may be requires a consideration of (@) what 
the project will cost, (6b) what will be the annual carrying charges, and (c) 
what may be expected in the way of revenue from tolls. 


1 


What will the several proposals cost? 

Several of the bills propose the assessment of tolls in the hope that revenue 
from tolls will make the project self-liquidating. We should point out, however, 
that the proposals to assess tolls are limited to that phase of construction within 
the St. Lawrence River only. No proposal has been made to apply revenue from 
tolls to liquidate the costs of deepening the connecting channels in the Great 
Lakes. 

To provide for the maximum efficiency and economical use of a 27-foot channel 
in the St. Lawrence River, it seems essential to provide connecting channels 
of similar depth between the Great Lakes and also to provide harbors which can 
accommodate vessels able to navigate a 27-foot channel. The connecting channels 
between the Great Lakes and the harbors are all a part of what has been gen- 
erally termed a deep waterway between Lake Michigan and Lake Superior, 
on the one hand, and the Atlantic Ocean on the other hand. The entire project 
should be considered in determining the costs and whether or not such costs 
cap be liquidated by the assessment of tolls. 

Since the proposed bills relate to different segments of the seaway, we will 
now proceed to a consideration of the specific proposals, what their costs will be, 
the amount of revenue which may be expected from toll charges, and the extent 
to which, if carried out, they would place a burden on the taxpayer. 
8S. 589 

The bill, 8. 589, was introduced by Chairman Wiley for himself and 16 other 
Members of the Senate. This bill restricts the suggested work to the construction 
of a 27-foot channel in the International Rapids section—a distance of 46 
miles—and the dredging of the Thousand Islands section—a distance of 68 
miles—a total distance of 114 miles. This work is to be performed by the United 
States, The rest of the development to provide a 27-foot channel between Lake 
Erie, on the one hand, and Montreal, on the other, is to be performed by Canada. 

Brig. Gen. Hernard L. Robinson, Deputy Chief of Engineers, United States 
Army, in testimony before the committee on April 14, 1953, stated that the cost 
to the United States of performing the work under S. 589 in the International 
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Rapids and Thousand Islands sections would be $85,074,000. The addition of 
interest during construction would, said Brigadier General Robinson, increase 
the cost to $96,001,000, He estimated the annual carrying charge to be $5,194,000 
Further estimates by Brigadier General Robinson placed the cost for work to be 
done by Canada in the St. Lawrence River, including work on the Welland Canal 
to be $174,950,000 and after adding interest during construction to be $190,696,000 
From the foregoing it is obvious that the cost to the United States is 33.74 per 
cent of the total. Therefore it would appear that on any equitable division of 
revenue from tolls the United States would only be entitled to 33.74 percent 
The remainder would Zo to Canada. 

The impression should not be gained from the above that the total cost of the 
project is any less now than it was when the subject was considered by Congress 
during previous sessions Actually the cost is 10,84 percent higher. This, as 
Stated by Brigadier Genera] Robinson, is the increase in the Engineering News. 
Record construction cost index between December 1950, the date on which earlier 
Cost studies were based, and December 1952. 

The Army engineers estimate of costs for the construction work proposed in 
S. 589, $88,074,000, is obviously very low when c inpared with the estimate of 
total cost for the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway and power project 
$518,063,000, which is the figure presented by Army engineers at previous 
hearings. 

Chis difference is based on lmportant factors. One is the limited amount of 
construction work proposed in S. 589 The construction proposed in this bill is 
concerned only with navigation facilities on the United States side of the channe! 
at the International Rapids and Thousand islands sections. This bill is not 
concerned with the deepening of channels connecting the Great Lakes, or with 
the costs to Canada for lmportant parts of the work in which she Will be involved 
if the entire seaway is constructed. Moreover, $8, 589 makes no proposal for 
the extensive and costly work required for the deepening of Great Lakes harbors 
if they are to accommodate Vessels which could navigate a 27-foot channel. 

\ second important factor Which brings the cost estimates for work suggested 
nS. 589 below earlier estimates for the St. Lawrence seaway and power project 
is the fact that these estimates are made for the cost, solely for havigation, to 
the United States in the International Rapids and Thousand Islands sections 
They omit the costs of construction for navigation facilities Which will have a 
Joint use—that is, facilities of value for both navigation and power. As a result 
it may be fairly questioned whether the full costs for navigation are included in 
the estimate of cost for nay igation facilities made by Brigadier General Robinson 
for proposals in S. 589 

rhe practical effect of this method of cost allocation is te charge to navigation 
facilities costs less than they actually are, and to charge to power facilities costs 
greater than they actually are. So far as can be determined from examining 
the figures of the Army engineers, it appears that all of the cost for the construc 
tion of joint-use facilities has been omitted in calculations of navigation costs 
and apparently charged to the cost of construction for power. 

The preceding statement rests upon the testimony of Brigadier General Robin 
son, concerning the costs of navigation as proposed in Senate Joint Resolution 45 
and the cost for navigation as proposed in 8. 589. In testifying concerning 
Senate Joint Resolution 15, Brigadier General Robinson stated that the total 
cost for navigation work in the St. Lawrence and for the construction of power 
facilities, to both the United States and Canada, would amount to $827,359,000 
He also estimated the cost for power facilities to be $446,152,000. This leaves 
as the estimated cost for navigation work $381,207,000. However, according to 
Brigadier General Robinson's statement. the estimated cost to both the United 
States and Canada for this same navigation as proposed in S. 589 is given as 
$261,.024,000. 

The estimate of United States and Canadian costs for nav igation work on the 
St. Lawrence River is, thus, $120,183,000 less. when S. 589 is being considered, 
than it is when this same work is heing considered under Senate Joint Resolution 
45. There seems to be no explanation of this difference except on the assumption 
that when §S. 589 is being considered, the costs for joint-use facilities, of 
$120,183,000, have been shifted to the construction of power facilities, while. 
when Senate Joint Resolution {> is under consideration, the costs of joint-use 
facilities are divided between navigation and power on the same basis as under 
legislation proposed in previous sessions of Congress. 

This was also apparently Brigadier General Robinson’s view when in testifying 
concerning Senate Joint Resolution 45 (the Lehman bill), he Stated that the 
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ation of cost between power and navigation was as contemplated by the cost 
ywortionment indicated under earlier legislative proposals. 

f such a shifting of costs from navigation to power becomes effective, the 

sumers of power in New York and New England will, in effect, be carrying 

t of the cost of navigation facilities and will thus be paying for a part of the 

ransportation cost for the shippers and receivers of freight located in the Great 

Lakes region. Such a shifting of costs is thus a subsidy to navigation—in this 

se, not a subsidy directly by Government, but a subsidy by the consumers of 

power in one section of the country. 

Qur association has consistently opposed the granting of subsidies to any form 
ranusportation and alse urges that Government construction of domestic trans- 
tation facilities should be financed by a user charge based upon the extent 
Ist Whether the subsidy to the transportation agency is made directly by 
Government or whether it results, as in this case, from shifting the cost 
onstruction from the navigation phase to the power phase of the project 
thus to eastern consumers of power, the effect on the development of a sound 
onal transportation system is the same. 

Under the Interstate Commerce Act, the Interstate Commerce Commission is 

quired to administer the act so as to recognize and preserve the inherent advan 

of each form of transportation to the end of developing, coordinating and 
ving a national transporation system by water, air, and rail adequate to 
the needs of the commerce of the United States, of the postal service, and 
he national defense. It is the association’s view that unless each form of 
sportation is required to pay for the full cost of the facilities necessary for 
ts use, a sound national transportation system cannot be developed within which 
form of transportation can perform the type of service for which it is best 

ted and at the lowest true cost to the public 

We shall now proceed to deal with the cost involved in developing the Great 

es connecting channels which, as previously stated, are an essential part 

1 waterway. 

ndments to S. 589 and S. 1066 

nendments by Senators Thye and Humphrey, as well as the provisions of 
It of S. 1065, also by Senator Humphrey, authorize the Secretary of the 

y to carry out the works in the Great Lakes system above Lake Erie pursuant 

‘ticle IIL of the agreement between the Governments of the United States 

| Canada, dated March 19, 1941. This work is to be completed no later than 
he date of completion of the essential Canadian links and the completion of the 

Lawrence seaway provided for under S. 589. The work of deepening the 
necting channels between the Great Lakes would all be done by the United 
es and thus must be considered as a part of the cost to the United States of 
ding a 27-foot waterway between Lake Superior and Lake Michigan, on 
one hand, and the Atlantic Ocean, on the other. 

Army engineers, at the hearing on April 14, 1953, estimated the cost to the 
ed States of deepening the Great Lakes connecting channels at $99,584,000. 

iis amount, therefore, must be added to the $88,074,000 for the construction of 

rks in the Internationa! Rapids and Thousand Islands sections. The total cost, 
efore, for work in the International Rapids and Thousand Islands sections 

s deepening the Great Lakes connecting channels is $187,658,000. When 

erest during construction is added, the cost is $208,054,000 


Cost of harbors must also be considered 


But even the amount of $187,658,000 will not represent all of the cost to the 
United States. Unless harbors in the Great Lakes are dredged to a depth which 
W accommodate the largest ships which can navigate a 27-foot channel the 

yrovements in the St. Lawrence River and the Great Lakes connecting channels 

ot be fully utilized. There has been no estimate by the Army engineers of 
the cost of improving the 89 harbors on the Great Lakes 

At previous hearings before this committee, Major General Pick estimated that 
the cost of providing entrance channels and turning basins to a depth of 27 
feet for 17 typical Great Lakes harbors would be $28,848,000. However, Maj 
G. R. Breene, transportation consultant, based upon a study of 3 Great Lakes 

rbors, namely, Chicago, Cleveland, and Buffalo, gave as his estimate of the 

st of deepening the same 17 harbors to 27 feet, for the area of Federal responsi- 
lity, an amount more than 3 times that estimated by Major General Pick for 
entrance channels and turning basins. The cost estimated by Major General 
Pick, for the 3 harbors—Chicago, Cleveland, and Buffalo—was $4,041,000, and 
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by Major General Breene, $14,651,000. Major General Breene’s estimates are 
thus 262.5 percent greater than those of Major General Pick. They do, of course 
include a greater area since Major General Pick’s estimates were limited to 
entrance channels and turning basins whereas Major General Breene’s estimates 
covered the improvements within the area of Federal responsibility. Applying 
the increase of 262.5 percent to Major General Pick’s cost for providing entrance: 
channels and turning basins for the 17 typical Great Lakes harbors, we find 
that the cost for harbor work would be $104,574,000. These estimates were on 
December 1950 cost levels. To bring them up to date they should be increased 
by 10.84 percent, the extent to which costs have increased between Decembe 
1950 and December 1952. The costs thus become $115,910,000. This amount 
must also be added to the United States costs of the navigation project, 
The total, considering $88,074,000 for the International Rapids and Thousand 
Islands sections, $99,584,000 for the Great Lakes connecting channels and $115 
910,000 for 17 typical Great Lakes harbors, make the cost to the United States 
$303,568,000. Using the method employed by Brigadier General Robinson t 
estimate annual carrying charges, we find that the annual carrying charge on 
facilities costing $303,568,000 will be $14,580,000. 

We will now consider whether these estimates of costs to the United States 
may be too low. 


Estimated and actual costs of governmental projects 


In comparing actual costs of the construction of large publicly financed under 
takings with estimated costs, we find that the actual costs always far exceed the 
estimates. The estimated and actual costs for a number of such projects ar 
shown in the table below: 


TABLE I.—Estimated and actual costs of governmental projects 


i | 
| Estimated | Actua 
' 


| 
Bonneville Dam | $42,000,000 | $80, 000, 006 
Coulee Dam ‘ . : _| 113, 000, 000 | 159, 000, 004 
Hoover Dam | 70, 000, 000 | 116, 000, 00 
Welland Canal ; | 40, 000, 000 

Chicago Drainage Canal | 16, 000, 000 53. 000, 00 
New York State Barge Canal ? 62, 000, 000 176, 000, 00 


129, OOO, OO 


The average of the difference between estimated costs and actual costs in these 
governmentally financed projects is 105 percent. 

In a report of the Subcommittee on Deficiencies and Army Civil Functions of 
the House Appropriations Committee, dated August 16, 1951, it was stated that 
“In dollars the increase between the cost estimate for these 182 projects when 
they were authorized by Congress, and the cost estimate submitted in connection 
with the budget for fiscal year 1952 has been increased $3,273,933,000. In per 
centage it amounts to an increase of 124 percent.” This statement was made less 
than 2 years ago. It, therefore, seems clear that the estimates now presented 
by the Army engineers may be unduly low and that the actual cost of the project 
may be much more than $303,568,000. 

There are some other factors which should be considered as having a bearing 
upon the cost of the proposal. In commenting upon the work in the Thousand 
Islands section, the Army engineers, in previous hearings before this committee, 
stated that “the lowering of scattered submerged rock shoals is involved here 
Meager hydrographic data available thereon. No soundings or borings taken. 
Estimates, therefore, should not be considered to be accurate.” 

With respect to the work in the International Rapids section, however, the 
estimates were stated to be based on detailed survey data and exhaustive plan 
ning and, therefore, considered reliable. 

Substantially the same statement with respect to the Thousand Islands and 
international rapids sections was made by Brigadier General Robinson in testi- 
mony on April 14 of this year. With respect to the Great Lakes connecting 
channels Brigadier General Robinson stated that “these 27-foot project estimates 
are based on a degree of planning and hydrographic information that compares 
favorably with that which would ordinarily be accomplished for the preparation 
of a survey report, except for those areas where no previous dredging has been 
done. For those areas which are over and beyond the areas heretofore deepened 
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ew soundings or borings have been taken. Subject to this limitation, the 
mate presented represents the order of magnitude of the cost of the work.” 

While the cost of the work in the international rapids section may thus be 

sidered as fairly accurate it would seem that the actual cost in the Thousand 
inds section and the Great Lakes connecting channels will be substantially 
cher than the estimates. Applying the figure of 105 percent, the amount by 
which actual costs have exceeded estimates on the governmental projects shown 
n the foregoing table, we find that the maximum cost will amount to $409,986,000. 
Included in this estimated cost figure is the amount of $86,308,000 for work in 
he international rapids section, $101,350,000 for work in the Thousand Islands 
section and Great Lakes connecting channels—increased by 105 percent—and 
$115,910,000 based upon Major General Breene’s estimate of improving 17 typical 
irbors. As previously stated there are a total of 89 harbors in the Great Lakes 
which Federal funds have been expended. While it is not to be expected 

it all of these harbors will be deepened so as to accommodate vessels which 

n navigate a 27-foot channel, nevertheless it is quite certain that there will be 

re than 17 and that the total cost for harbor improvements may well exceed 

a substantial amount the $115,910,000. 

applying the method used by Brigadier General Robinson in arriving at 
nnual carrying charges we find the charges on the probable cost of 
:409,986,000 to be $19,092,000. In computing the carrying charge, Brigadier 
General Robinson's estimate of the cost for maintenance and operation has been 
ed. Since Brigadier General Robinson made no estimate on the cost of harbor 
iprovements his estimate for maintenance and operation is limited to the inter- 
onal rapids section, the Thousand Islands section, and the Great Lakes 
nnecting channels. 

lhe foregoing discussion of S. 589 and amendments, as well as S. 1065, relate 

he construction of a waterway 27 feet deep and the cost of such waterway 

» the United States only. 

For the purpose of considering the relative proportion of revenue from tolls 
vhich would acerue to the United States it is necessary to consider the cost to 
Canada of improving the channels within Canadian territory. This will now be 

nsidered. 

st to Canadian Government 

Under the proposals in S. 589 and S. 1065, the construction work necessary to 
rovide a 27-foot channel in Canadian territory must be performed by the 

nadian Government, since under these bills the United States would provide 

r the construction of the channels only within United States territory. The 
Canadian construction involves the deepening of the Welland Canal and that 
wrtion of the St. Lawrence River located wholly in Canada and referred to as 
he St. Franeis Lake reach, Soulanges reach, and Lachine reach, a distance of 
\ miles from St. Regis, N. Y., to Montreal. 

Brigadier General Robinson estimates the cost to Canada for such construction 

n the Canadian section to be $174,950,000. This is substantially more than 

ost to Canada under the 1941 agreement, when the project was to be under- 

<en jointly by the United States and Canada. The estimated cost to Canada for 

navigation under previous proposals before this committee was $57,474,000, which, 

n basis of today’s cost, would amount to $63,704,000. The present proposal and 

illocation of costs between Canada and the United States will, therefore, cost 

Canada $117,246,000 more for navigation than under previous proposals, when 

the work was considered to be a joint undertaking. However, such a shifting of 

a larger share of the cost to Canada does not change the overall cost of the 
project. 

We will next consider the total cost to the United States and Canada under the 
provisions of 8. 589, S. 589 with amendments, and under 8. 1065. 


otal cost to the United States and Canada 


In considering the cost to the United States and Canada under the proposals 
ntained in S. 589, and under the proposals contained in S. 589 with amendments, 
r under 8S. 1065, we must keep in mind that we are concerned only with costs for 
navigation, after $120,183,000, representing costs for joint-use facilities, has been 
ifted to the costs of the power phase of the project. 
Brigadier General Robinson estimated the costs for.both the United States and 
inada for construction of a 27-foot channel from Lake Erie to Montreal at 
‘263,024,000. He also estimated the total annual carrying charge for this work 
$14,612,000. For the entire project from Duluth to Montreal (i. e., the St. 
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Lawrence River section, the Welland Canal, and the Great Lakes connecting 
channels) Brigadier General Robinson estimated the costs of construction at 
$362,608,000, and an annual carrying charge of $18,639,000. These annual carry 
ing charges may be compared with the Army engineers’ estimate of annual carry 
ing charges on the proposals before the committee last year, of $16,712,000 for the 
St. Lawrence River only (the same work as that from Lake Erie to Montreal, 
except it does not include work on the Welland Canal), and $20,360,000 for the 
entire navigation phase—Duluth to Montreal. It is important to observe that, 
even though last year’s estimates were based on December 1950 construction costs, 
and even though the cost of construction has increased 10.84 percent, the present 
estimates of carrying charges are lower than those presented a year ago 

One reason for these lower estimates of carrying charges is that a lower esti 
mate for annual maintenance and operation costs was submitted under the 
present proposal than was submitted at prior hearings. For the St. Lawrence 
River phase of the project the annual maintenance and operation cost presented 
at prior hearings was $3,887,000, whereas present costs are estimated at $3,460,000 
It is important to note, however, that the current estimates for maintenance and 
operation apply to more extensive work than last year’s estimates—in this year’s 
estimates the Welland Canal is included, while last year the estimates were 
limited to the St. Lawrence River only 

For the entire navigation phase from Duluth to Montreal, the annual mainte 
nance and operation costs at prior hearings were shown as $4,117,000, whereas 
the present estimate by Brigadier General Robinson is $3,708,000 

The second reason for the lower estimates of carrying charges is the fact that 
such a large portion of the cost of construction for navigation was shifted 
from navigation to power, thus reducing the cost for navigation purposes and 
eorrespondingly reducing the annual carrying charges. 


Senate Joint Resolution 45 


We shall now consider the cost for construction of the navigation facilities 
under Senate Joint Resolution 45, under which it appears that the cost of joint- 
use facilities is not shifted to power as proposed in 8. 589, but is apportioned 
between navigation and power in the same way as contemplated under earlier 
legislative proposals. 

Senate Joint Resolution 45 authorizes construction of a deep waterway from 
Duluth, at the head of the lakes, to the Atlantic Ocean. It also authorizes and 
directs the President to provide for the construction of the power works on the 
United States side of the International Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River 
together with dams and other common works necessary to complete these works 
in cooperation with Canada. 

The bill also provides for the creation of a St. Lawrence Development Corpora- 
tion which is authorized and empowered to issue notes, debentures, bonds, or 
other such obligations, in an amount not exceeding $385 million. Such obliga 
tions shall be fully and unconditionally guaranteed both as to interest and 
principal by the United States. 

As to tolls the bill provides that during the period of construction the Presi- 
dent is authorized to negotiate a further agreement with the Government of 
Canada defining the rates of charges or tolls to be levied on cargoes and passen 
ger traffic using the new deepwater navigation facilities on the St. Lawrence 
River. It will be noted that the provision relating to the charging of tolls is 
limited to traffic utilizing the new deepwater navigation works on the St 
Lawrence River, and does not include traffic moving on other parts of the pro 
posed channels. This may be interpreted to mean that only the cost of the 
new deepwater navigation works on the St. Lawrence River is to be liquidated 
by toll charges. 

Brigadier General Robinson presented cost studies to the committee showing 
the total cost to the United States and Canada under Senate Joint Desolution 45, 
assuming an apportionment of joint facilities between navigation and power 
on the basis of earlier legislative proposals. This apportionment necessarily 
makes the cost for constructing the navigation phase of the project greater than 
it is under 8. 589, S. 589 with amendments, or S. 1065. 

Under Senate Joint Resolution 45, Brigadier General Robinson estimates the 
total cost to the United States and Canada, for navigation work on the entire 
project from Duluth to Montreal, to be $482,791,000. This is $120,183,000 more 
than the cost for the same navigation work under S. 589 with amendments, or 
under 8. 1065. The annual carrying charge under Senate Joint Resolution 45, 
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for the entire project, is estimated by Brigadier General Robinson to be 
$24,525,000. 

Brigadier General Robinson has also estimated the cost of the project from 
Lake Erie to Montreal only. This is shown as $383,207,000, with annual carry- 
ing charges of $20,498,000, 

As a means of summarizing the effect of charging to power development 
$120,183,000, which properly should be charged to navigation, we may compare 
the annual carrying charges under the proposals in 8S. 589 and Senate Joint 
Resolution 45. 

For that phase of the project from Lake Erie to Montreal under S. 589 the 
innual carrying charge is $14,612,000, and for the same phase of the project 
inder Senate Joint Resolution 45 the annual carrying charge is $20,498,000, a 
difference of $5,886,000, 

For the entire project from Duluth to Montreal the annual carrying charge 
inder S. 589 with amendments, or under S. 1065, is $18,639,000. Under Senate 
joint Resolution 45 the annual carrying charge is $24,525,000, a difference of 
$5,886,000. These differences reflect the effect on the annual carrying charges 
of the shift in joint-use facility costs from navigation to power 


»~ 


Inadequacy of a 27-foot channel 


The foregoing discussion of the bills now before the committee have dealt with 
the cost and annual carrying charges for the construction of a 27-foot channel. 
However, evidence presented at previous hearings and at this hearing clearly 
establishes the fact that a 27-foot channel is inadequate for the use of ocean- 

jing vessels. 

At prior hearings before this committee Frazer J. Bailey, president of the 
National Federation of American Shipping, testified that only about 4 percent 
of our privately owned American-flag merchant fleet could operate through a 
“7-foot channel with full utilization of weight lifting capacity. Mr. Bailey 
stated that foreign-flag ships would fare somewhat better, and that approximately 
15 percent of the tonnage of foreign merchant ships would be able to use the 
27-foot waterway at full draft. Mr. Bailey also stated that trend in American 
shipping was clearly toward the development of faster ships with deeper drafts 

At the present hearing this testimony was confirmed by Alvin Shapiro, director 
if resarch of the National Federation of American Shipping, Inc., except that 
he reduced the percentage of American-flag ships to less than 2 percent. He 
ilso emphasized the fact that of 77 oceangoing vessels currently building or on 
order in United States shipyards, only 1, a coastal tanker, had a designed draft 
of less than 29 feet. With the trend toward larger and deeper draft vessels, and 
the fact that at present less than 2 percent, on a tonnage basis, of American-flag 
ships can operate through a 27-foot channel with full utilization of weight 
ifting capacity, it seems clear that the proposed 27-foot seaway, if constructed, 
vould not make Great Lakes harbors ocean ports and would not connect the Great 
Lakes with the Atlantic Ocean through a channel adequate for oceangoing ships 

Since few oceangoing vessels could traverse a 27-foot channel, a major effect 
if the construction of such a channel would be to induce lake boats with foreign 
ound cargoes to transfer those cargoes at Montreal and other ports below 
Montreal on the St. Lawrence River, rather than at such ports as Ogdensburg 
and Buffalo. Grain, for example, which now moves from Chicago, Milwaukee, 
r Duluth by lake vessels to eustern Great Lakes ports for storage or transfer 

rail or barge might be expected to unload for storage or transfer to ocean 
ships at Montreal. Accordingly, 1 important net effect of a 27-foot channel 
would, in all probability, be to increase the importance of Montreal and other 
St. Lawrence ports at the expense of ports now at the eastern end of the Great 
Lakes and United States ports on the Atlantic Ocean. 

To provide a channel adequate to permit oceangoing merchant-type vessels to 
enter harbors on the Great Lakes would require a channel of at least 35 feet. 
Channels and harbors along the Atlantic and Gulf coasts have harbors of that 
depth, or greater. Nothing less than such a channel would accommodate any 

msiderable proportion of merchant-type vessels. Even if such vessels as the 
Queen Hlizabeth and the United States could negotiate a 35-foot channel, which 
s doubtful, they could not pass through the locks of the Welland Canal, or 
through the proposed locks which have a length of 800 feet and a width of 80 
feet. The Queen Elizabeth has a length of 1,031 feet and a width of 118 feet and 
the United States has a length of 990 feet and a width of 101 feet 6 inches. 

A 35-foot channel would obviously cost a great deal more than the proposed 
27-foot channel. 
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Cost of a 35-foot channel 

We shall now discuss the cost of a 35-foot channel from Duluth-to Montreal. 

Statistics showing the cost of constructing a 35-foot channel have not been sub- 
mitted by the Army engineers at this hearing. Such statistics were, however, 
presented to this committee at prior hearings. The Army engineers estimated, 
on the basis of December 1950 cost levels, that the total cost to the United States 
and Canada of constructing a 35-foot channel, exclusive of the cost for power, 
would be $1,455,903,000. This amount was divided between the United States and 
Canada—$595,473,000 for Canada and $860,430,000 for the United States. To 
bring these estimates in line with present construction costs they must be in- 
creased by 10.84 percent. These costs would then become $1,613,723,000 for the 
United States and Canada, $660,022,000 for Canada and $953,701,000 for the 
United States. These costs do not include any part of the cost of harbor 
developments. 

There has been no study by Army engineers presented as reliable estimates for 
the cost of harbor improvements. Major General Breene estimated the cost of 
deepening 17 typical harbors in the Great Lakes to 35 feet at $577,600,000. This 
is a substantial increase over the cost of $104,574,000 for deepening 17 harbors to 

Teet. 
That the Army engineers’ estimate of costs are probably low is indicated by 
footnotes in connection with their table (hearings before the Committee on Public 
Works, House of Representatives, 82d Cong., 1st sess., p. 214) of estimated costs. 
These footnotes indicate that the estimates are of a preliminary nature and based 
upon available hydrographic data and office studies. They say that no soundings 
or borings were taken. 

A very large part of the cost of a 35-foot channel as compared with a 27-foot 
channel would be in the improvement of the Welland Canal and in the Great 
Lakes connecting channels. Therefore, the more accurate estimates given for 
the International Rapids section, in considering the cost of a 27-foot channel, 
are not a satisfactory guide to a determination of the overall cost of a 35-foot 
channel It seems reasonable to believe, accordingly, that the actual cost of a 
35-foot channel will, for all parts of its construction, reach the maximum differ- 
ence between estimated costs and actual costs of the governmentally constructed 
projects previously mentioned. If we apply that difference, 105 percent, to the 
esimated cost of constructing a 35-foot channel, this estimate rises from §$1.- 
513,723,000 to $3,308,132,000. 

When we add to the foregoing estimates for channel improvements, an esti- 
mate for harbor improvements, considering only 17 typical harbors, and using 
Major General Breene’s estimate of $577,600,000, we obtain a cost estimate of 
$3,885,732,000. It is not at all improbable, considering the large number of 
harbors in the Great Lakes area which would require deepening, that the actual 
cost of a 35-foot channel with necessary harbor improvements for both the 
United States and Canada would exceed $4 billion. The annual carrying charges 
on a cost of $4 billion would be $173,312,000. 

We have now concluded a conderation of the estimates of cost and annual 
carrying charges under the several proposals in bills before the ‘committee, as 
they are to be applied to the United States and Canada, and what such costs 
and charges would be for the two countries combined. 

The following table presents in summary form these estimates of costs and 
carrying charges. In considering this statement it will be well to bear in mind 
probable costs of $4 billion and annual carrying charges of $173,312,000 if 89, in- 
stead of 17 Great Lakes harbors are deepened. 
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TABLE II 


Cost of construction for navigation and annual carrying charges to United States 
and Canada under 8, 589, S. 589 with amendments, or S. 1065 and 8. J. Res. 45 


LAKE ERIE TO MONTREAL 


ARMY ENCINEERS’ ESTIMATES 


S. 589 } 8. J. Res. 45 


Cost applicable to— | 


Construction | Annual carry- | Construction | Annual carry- 
cost ing charge cost ing charge 
United States $88, 074, 000 5, 194, 000 $148, 914, 000 $8, 258, 000 
Candad___ ; bee 174, 950, 000 9, 418, 000 234, 293, 000 12, 240, 000 
Total _- 263, 024, 000 14, 612, 000 | 383, 207, 000 20, 498, 000 





DULUTH TO MONTREAL 
ARMY ENGINEERS’ ESTIMATES 
8S. 589 with amendments or | 1 


| S.J. Res. 45 
S. 1065 | . J. Res. 45 





United States peadeadinatines $187, 658, 000 $9, 221, 000 $248, 498, 000 $12, 285, 000 
CG nerundenayntcne inenntitiig 174, 950, 000 9, 418, 000 234, 203, 000 12, 240, 000 
Total. ...... Sai 362, 608, 000 18, 639, 000 482, 791, 000 24, 525, 000 

| 

‘ i) | 

PROBABLE Cost WitHouT HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS! 
United States act tebbdies $294, 076, 000 $14,177,000 | $354, 915, 000 $17, 241, 000 
Canada ia 358, 648, 000 17, 207, 000 417, 971, 000 20, 028, 000 
Total ‘ 5 ia 652, 724, 000 31, 384, 000 772, 886, 000 | 37, 269, 000 
| 


PROBABLE Cost WitH HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS ? 


United States.........- “ Steet $409, 986, 000 $19, 092, 000 $470, 825, 000 $22, 155, 000 
Canada elie tela dae 358, 648, 000 | 17, 207, 000 | 417, 971, 000 | 20, 028, 000 
TORRE, «. . csis dh sicabbass .cictiaenede 768, 634, 000 | 36, 299, 000 | 888, 796, 000 | 42, 183, 000 

| 





1 Increase in cost of construction by 105 percent, except in the International Rapids section. 

2 Increase in cost of construction by 105 percent, except in the International Rapids section, plus Major 
General Breene’s estimates of improving 17 harbors in the United States. No cost available on Canadian 
harbors, 


Cost of 35-foot channel 
DULUTH TO MONTREAL 
WitHovut Harsor IMPROVEMENTS 


[Based on December 1950 cost levels, increased 10.84 percent] 





| , 
| Army engineers’ estimates Probable cost * 
| 





Cost applicable to— 1 
Construction | Annual carry- | Construction | Annual carry- 
cost ing charge cost ing charge 








i tint biel di $953, 701, 000 $42, 630, 000 55, 087, 000 $85, 090, 000 
CRG Sake ccccbathveddticdalhwbiuse d 660, 022, 000 30, 292, 000 33, 045, 000 59, 676, 000 
TEI coi ts taiiestgueilen ls aegis 1, 613, 723, 000 72, 922, 000 3, 308, 132, 000 | 144, 766, 000 


Footnotes at end of table. 


82543—53——21 
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Cost of 35-foot channel—Continued 


With Harsor IMPROVEMENTS 


{Based on December 1950 cost levels, increased 10.84 percent 
Army engineers’ estimates ¢ Probable cost 
United States 5 $1, 531, 301, 000 $67, 121, 000 | $2, 532, 6&7, 000 $107, 580, 000 
Canada 660, 022, 000 30, 202, 000 1, 353, 045, 000 59, 676, 000 
Total 2, 191, 323, 000 97, 413, 000 3, 885, 732, 000 167, 256, 000 


Increase Army estimates of costs by 105 percent 
4 Army estimates for channel construction plus Major General Breene’s e wks nate of the cost of improving 
rs to a depth of 35 feet. All harbors in United States No cost available on Canadian harbors 
rcrease Army estimates for channel construction by 105 percent and sdding Major General Breene’ 
stimate of the cost of improving 17 United States hi arbors to a depth of 35 feet No cost available o 
Can vdian harbors, 





The probable volume of traffic 

No adequate study has been made from which it is possible to determine with 
any degree of accuracy the total volume of traffic which might move via the 
proposed St. Lawrence seaway tiider a system of tool charges. Convincing, how- 
ever, is the evidence that the estimates made by Secretary Sawyer on February 
20, 1951, of from 57 million to 84 million tons are not within the realm of possi- 
hilities in the foreseeable future. 

In a somewhat thorough study made in 1941, the Department of Commerce esti- 
mated potential traffic for the seaway for the United States only, at approxi 
mately 7 million tons. After considering the probable growth of the Nation 
and the increased trade that would be created as a result of cheap transportation 
the Department estimated that within a reasonable period traffic may go as 
high as 10 million tons. This 10-million-ton estimate was for the United States 
and the Department assumed additional traffic of 6 million tons for Canada, 
making a total of 16 million tons. 

The only substantial change which has taken place since the estimates were 
made in 1941 is the probable movement of iron ore from Labrador. If one 
accepts the estimates made by the Department of Commerce based upon the 
1941 study plus the contemplated movement of 8 million tons of Labrador ore, 
we arrive at a maximum of 24 million tons of potential traffic for the proposed 
seaway. But it is doubtful if even this amount of traffic will actually be devel 
oped. An analysis of individual commodities (the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Seaway and Power Project published by the association) indicates that there 
is not likely to be more traffic than 3 million tons of grain, 1.5 million tons of 
coal, 1 million tons of petroleum, perhaps 8 million tons of Labrodor ore, and 
approximately 5,600,000 tons of general cargo. Thus, the total potential traffic 
would amount to only 19.1 million tons. 

There is some doubt, however, whether the physical capacity of the seaway 
will permit the movement of 19.1 million tons of traffic. The capacity of the 
seaway is, to a large extent, determined by the mechanical or physical capacity 
of the Welland Canal. The Canadian Government has estimated that the limiting 
lock in the Welland Canal is lock No. 2, This lock has an effective capacity of 
28 single lockages per day. The Department of Commerce considers a normal 
navigation season as 240 days, although the Canadian Nationa! Harbors Board 
at Montreal shows the season of navigation as 215 days. Using the Department 
of Commerce basis, the total number of lockages per navigation season would 
1mount to 6,720. When consideration is given to the total traffic now being 
handled through the Welland Canal and the present 14-foot Canadian channel, 
only about 1,703 lockages per navigation season would be available for new 
traffic. 

The movement of 8 million tons of ore, 3 million tons of grain, 1,500,000 tons 
of coal, and 1 million tons of petroleum would require 1,742 vessels movements 
or lockages through the Welland Canal. This exceeds by 39 the total number 
of lockages available for new traffic during a 240-day navigation season. This 
‘eaves no additional capacity available for the movement of general cargo. To 
the extent that general cargo can move upbound into the lakes area, in vessels 
which were loaded downbound with grain, the use of such vessels would provide 
for an additional capacity for 3 million tons of general cargo, assuming the 
cargo to be loaded to the full weight capacity of the ships. 
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The foregoing estimates of bulk traffic plus the 3 million tons of upbound 
reneral cargo, a total of 16,500,000 tons, appears to be the maximum amount of 
new traffic which the physical capacity of the Welland Canal can accommodate 

‘To determine the annual revenue which may be derived from tolls on the new 
traffic, which will utilize the proposed 27-foot channel it is necessary to consider 
ihe tolls to be charged on such traffic 


Revenue from tolls 

In the bills before this committee, the question of tolls has ben left for subse 
quent negotiation, except that Senate Joint Resolution 45 states that “in no 
event shall the total charges exceed the equivalent of $1.25 per short ton of 
aden cargo.” 

The Department of Commerce in prior hearings before this committee sub 
mitted the following as suggested toll charges: 


TABLE III 


Ntatement of suggested tolls 


Commodity : Suggested tolls 


[ron ore cents per ton. nO 
Grain do 25-85 
Coal do 25-85 
Petroleum é do 2 
General cargo per ton’ $1. 25 
Ballast shipping ; te cents per deadweight ton 15 


Includes all general cargo but wheat, flour, and manganese, chrome, and ferroalloy ores 
and metals, on which tolls of 50 cents per short ton are suggested 


(on the basis of these tolls the annual revenue which may be expected from the 
novement of traffic is as follows: 


TABLE IV Nummaru of estimated traffic and rerenue 


| Suggested 


Commodity Cons toll : Revenue 


lis per ton 

&. 000. 000 SO. MM $4. 000. 000 

it $, 000, O00 fi 1, 050, 000 

val 1. 500, 000 ; 25. 000 
oleurn 1. OOO. OOF of 250. 000 
General cargo r 2. OOO. OOK 1.2 2, 500, 000 
Ballast 7. B60. OO 1s 1. 149. 000 
Total 23, 160, 000 0, 474, 000 


Maximum suggested by Department of Commerce 
Deadweight tons Made up of 345 ore vessels which would be returned empty from Lake Erie to Seven 
lands and 134 vessels of 10,800 deadweight tons used in carrying grain downbound and returning empty 


The annual revenue of tolls of $9,474,000 may now be compared with the 
annual carrying charges to determine whether or not the project will be 
elf-liquidating. 

The following table presents, as they relate to the United States and to Canada 
ndividually and to both countries combined, the annual carrying charges and 
the prospective annual revenue from tolls and the percentage which annual carry- 
ing charges are of toll revenues, as these are estimated in relation to the work 
proposed in the bills now before the committee. 
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TABLE V.—Comparison of annual carrying charges with estimated revenue from 
tolls under the proposals in 8. 589, S. 589 with amendments, or S. 1065 and 8S. J. 
Res. 45 ‘ 

LAKE ERIE TO MONTREAL 


ARMY ENGINEERS’ ESTIMATES 


Cost applicable to— . | ‘ 
| Annual a Annual Revenue ie 


Revenue carrying 
mf ng 
; from tolls | cent 


carrying 
from tolls 
charge 


United States 
Canada 


$5, 194, 000 1 $3, 197, 900 3 $8, 258,000 | 2 $3,682,000 | 224 
9. 


9, 418, 000 . 6, 277, 000 15 12, 240, 000 4 5, 792, 000 | 211 


Total ..... 14, 612, 000 9, 474, 000 5, 20, 498, 000 9, 474, 000 | 216 


| 33.74 percent of total 
2 38.86 percent of total. 
3 66.26 percent of total 


461.14 percent of total 
DULUTH TO MONTREAL 


ARMY ENGINEERS’ ESTIMATES 


8. 589 with amendments or 8. 1065 8. J. Res. 45 


United States $9, 221, 000 5 $4, 903, N00 188 $) 2, 285, 000 6 $4, 876. 000 
Canada.....-.. id ih : 9, 418, 000 7 4, 571, 000 2, 240, 000 8 4, 598, 000 


Total 18, 639, 000 9, 474,000 | 197 24, 525, 000 9, 474, 000 


§ 51.75 percent of total. 
6 51.47 percent of total. 
7 48.25 perc of total, 
§ 48.53 percent of total. 
PROBABLE Cost WITHOUT HARBOR [MPROVEMENTS * 
589 with amendments or 8. 1065 8. J. Res. 45 


$14, 177, 000 | 19 $4,268,000 | 332 | $17 241,000 | ' $4,350,000 | 396 
17, 207, 000 12 5, 206, 000 331 20, 028, 000 435,124,000 | 390 


31, 384, 000 9, 474, 000 331 37, 269, 000 9, 474, 000 393 


ncreas® in cost of construction by 105 percent, except in the International Rapids section 


45.05 pereent of total. 
45.92 percent of total. 
4.95 percent of total. 
54.08 percent of total. 
PROBABLE Cost WITH HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS '4 


8. J. Res, 45 


8. 589 with amendments or 8. 1065 


$22, 155, 000 6 $5, 018, 090 


$19, 092, 000 | ™ $5, 053, ( 
0, 028, 000 18 4, 456, 000 


17, 207, 000 7 4, 421, 000 


United States 


36, 299, 000 9, 474, 000 383 | 42,183,000 | 


9, 474, 000 | 


n cost of construction by 105 percent, except in the International Rapids section, plus Major 
No cost available on Canadian 


ease imi 
General Breene’s estimates of improving 17 harbors in the United States. 
harbors. 

$ 53.34 percent of total, 

2.97 percent of total, 
17 46.66 percent of total, 
18 47,03 percent of total. 


Note.—Percent: The percent of annual carrying charges to toll revenue. 
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Cost of 35-foot channel 
DULUTH TO MONTREAL 
Wrtnovut Harror IMPROVEMENTS 


[Based on December 1950 cost le 
t 


Army ¢ 


Annual car 
rying cha 


Witn Har 


[Based on December ! 


United States 
Canada 


Total 


Yanadian harbors 
2649.88 percent 
9765.18 percen 
2830.12 percent ¢ 
934.82 percent of 


From the above table it is clear that the annual carrying charges are in all 
cases in excess of the prospective annual revenue from tolls. The proposal under 
which the lowest expenditure is to be made is contained in §S. 589. For the 
limited work proposed under 8S. 589—that is, the censtruction of a 27-foot channel 
in the International Rapids section and Thousand Islands section in United 
States territory—the annual carrying charge to the United States would be 
$5,194,000. The annual carrying charge to Canada on the cost of constructing 
a 27-foot channel in the St. Lawrence River and in the Welland Canal, so as to 
provide in conjunction with the work proposed to be done by the United States 
under S. 589, would be $9,418,000. The United States part of this construction 
would be 33.74 percent; the Canadian part, 66.26 percent. It may be fairly as- 
sumed that the revenue to be derived from tolls on traffic using this waterway 
would be divided between the United States and Canada in proportion to the 
construction cost of each country. Taking 33.74 percent of the revenue from 
tolls would give the United States $3,197,000. Canada’s share of 66.26 percent 
wolud be $6,277,000. The toll revenue to the United States is only 61.6 percent 
of the United States annual carrying charges. Stated another way the annual 
carrying charge is 162 percent of the estimated annual revenue from tolls. 

To bring revenue from tolls up to the annual carrying charge would require 
either an increase of 62 percent in the rate of tolls, without diminution of traffic, 
or an increase of 62 percent in the volume of traffic at proposed tolls, or a com- 
bination of these factors. 

Under Senate Joint Resolution 45 the annual carrying charges are 224 percent 
of revenue from tolls for the same work in the International Rapids section. 
As previously pointed out, under Senate Joint Resolution 45 the cost of joint-use 
facilities is divided between navigation and power instead of being charged to 
power as it is under 8S. 589. Even if the prospective traffic were doubled the 
annual revenue from tolls would fail to cover the annual carrying charges. 
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On the overall project, from Duluth to Montreal, the annual carrying charges 


would exceed annual revenue from tolls by 188 percent The improvement o 
harbors to a depth necessary to accommodate ships using a 27-foot seaway sub 
Stantially increases the cost of constructing the overall project, and proporti 
ately the annual carrying charges The figures dealing with harbor improve 
ments—the fourth set of figures in the table—show that on the basis of probable 
costs with harbor improvements, the annual carrying charges r the United 
States would amount to 378 percent of the annual revenue from t 

For a 35-foot channel the annual carrying charges for the United ale inge 
fron minimum of 761 percent to a maximum of 1,742 percent of ft] innua 
revenue from tolls, depending upon what construction is incl din making the 

I R > 

We shall not undertake to express a view on the fourth question ral the 

ver phase of the project The board of dire rs of the associa has not 
‘xpressed a definitive position on that matte no analysis of the evidens 

lating to the entire project, it Wa uded that the power phas ild, so 

i e United 8S es ‘ ned nat 1 lative mine ( nf the 
) development urged and planned der private manageme! Furthermor 
f it is believed necessary to develop the power phase of the project, it can be 
without the development of the seaway and presents, in ¢ pinion, no 

! nent for the construction of the seaway 


Conclusion 


Mav we « ‘lude this pre ntation by stating that fhe basis of the material 
nte rhe il n i e SIs in é WOOK he Great 

| é t. La S iy a Power P1 t he that the pro 
( cant ndly ac ted ir rms of st quidating trans 
wortation agency It is neluded that, if it is constructed, a substantial part 
tl burden of the ce strue on, mal enance il per ng costs will fall 


pon the taxpayers of the United States 


This project has a strong dramatic appeal It has hi such an appeal since 
the time when the St. Lawrence River was the only means transportation 
etween the Atlantic and the interior of our countr) However, it is a matter 

! we believe must be considered primarily in economic terms It is a matter 

st be considered in terms of proper ! economy, al ts relation 
Sé s sul s of b ng the budge f e national debt, and of 
Feder taxation, with hich the present Congress has such grave concern 

\ e it is our belief that a co erator f this proposal in financial terms 

‘ 17 


lead to a negative conclusion concerning its development, this committee 
n the Congress mavy believe that the matter deserves n intensi e and objective 
tndy,. either by the Interstate Commerce Commission or bv an outside research 


enc Hither of these steps, in our opinion, might wisely be taken before 


further serious consideration is given to the proposal. 

The CHarrm an. I sincerely hope that we can carrv through todav. 
[ am sure Mr. Prince presented as able an argument as could be pre 
=e) ted on the issies that I outhi ed and on some other issues that I 


didn’t outline, such as the tremendous overhead cost of the entire 
project. Consequently if subsequent statements are col firmato1 Vv of 
those, T suggest that they be put in the record so that we can get 
through today, if possible. 

The next witness is Thomas F. Kennedy, vice president of the United 


Mine Workers of America. Carry on, Mr. Kennedy. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS F. KENNEDY, VICE PRESIDENT, 
UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA 


Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, my name is Thomas Kennedy, vice 
pI sident of the United Mine Workers of America. 

The Cuamman. Would you mind telling me to what point your 
statement goes, what particular point of the issnes that are involved ? 
Is it the question of transp rting coal ? 
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Mr. Kennepy. Well, it has to do with both, Senator, both the sea- 
way and the power, which we believe are inseparable, 

The Cruamman. Carry on. 

Mr. Kennepy. I live in Pennsylvania, and before starting out on 
my statement, 1 would like to correct the record with reference to a 
statement made yestert da Ly by the vice presiden of the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Association where he r nares to stooge organizations. 
I don’t hi appen to bea stooge for the railroads or the ania interests, 
and my organization is not a stooge organization. I want that to go 
in the record. 

I represent and speak for the United Mine Workers of America. 
Our membership is located in the several coal producing States of 


our country as wellas in several Provinces of the Dominion of Canada. 
| refer in the Dominion specifically to Nova Scotia, to New Bruns- 
wick, and to the mining sections of western Canada. 
We are opposed to the St. Lawrence seaway project as contemplated 
in this bill now before the Senate. We are consistent in this Oppo 
tion. We have opposed it over the years. It has been rejected many 


times as being unnecessary for e ‘ither power or commerce. 


"rh ry? : ] sialsmee ay . 

The present bill 3 its title calls for the build ng of the St. Law 
rence serway “in the interest of national security.” 

Phe CHatrMAN, | want to mterrupt just a minute because I have 
looked up that statement of yesterday. It says: 

Those of us who maintain our interests in the development of the Great Lakes 
irea are highly conscious of the campaigns of confusion which have been con 
ducted with great vigor and some ingenuity by the Association of American 
Railrouds and its stooge, the so-called National St. Lawrence Project Conference. 


You are not connected with either of those, are you ¢ 

Mr. Kennepy. We are a contributing member of that association. 

Che CHarMan. Of the National St. Lawrence Project Conference ! 

Mr. Kennepy. That is correct; yes. 

The CuHamman. That is the one to which the railroads contribute 
three-fourths of or two-thirds of the total income. 

Mr. Krennepy. I don’t know how much they contribute, but I know 
we do contribute. 

The CHarrMan. And so you nee ‘t because you contribute to that 
organization ft » being called : stooge of the railroads. That is the 
point you make 

Mr. Kennepy. I don’t want to be construed as being called a stooge, 
That is my objection. 

The CuHatrMan. You are a contributor toward that organization, 
that is what your statement is. 

Mr. Kennepy. The inference there is everybody in it is a stooge, 
and Lam not a stooge. 

The CHatrrmMan. You don’t look like one, anc I will get the record 
clear on that, if that is what you want. 

Kennepy. Thank you. 


NATIONAL SECURITY ASPECTS OF SEAWAY 


It seems to me that we have read of this same term more than once 
in relation to this proposed legislation, and you will have noticed that 
the term referred to in previous bills and resolutions was “national 
defense” and “continental defense of the United States and Canada.” 
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The fact that we have been able to build up our defenses and win wars 
without the St. Lawrence seaway has evidently taught the proponents 
of this measure to change their window dressing, but as yet the term 
used in the present bill is just as misleading and erroneous as the rea- 
sons assigned in the rejected bills ar-d resolutions over the past number 
of years. 

In my judgment, the building of the St. Lawrence seaway is not 
in the interest of national security. For instance, it has been esti- 
mated that the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has a greater volume 
of national defense industries than any other State in the Union. 
The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania is opposed to the building and 
development of the St. Lawrence seaway, the principal reason being 
that it would be harmful to the economy of Pennsylvania. When 
you couple Pennsylvania with States like New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, and West Virginia you have a combined territory which 
in reality is the heart of national security insofar as defense produc- 
tive enterprises are concerned. In fact, many of these States produce 
the basic materials that go into manufacturing and production in 
other States dependent upon these basic materials for their prosperity. 


MOVEMENT OF ORE FROM LABRADOR 


It seems to me that the proper term which might be used by the pro- 
ponents would be to call for the passage of this bill on the basis of 
being in the best interests of ee business and financial interests, 
giving them competitive advantages especially in steel and other 
industries located in the Great Lakes section of our country. In other 
words the movement of iron ore from Labrador over the contemplated 
seaway with the possibility of getting some cheap power at Govern- 
ment expense in some of the sections involved seems to be the principal 
reason and the main « Ibjec ‘tive of the advocates of this legislation. In 
support of this statement—and I might say that Mr. Prince referred 
to this part of my paper in which he quoted General McNaughton 
before the Ottawa Parliament some time ago, and I will not go into 
that. One thing I would like to go into with respect to this matter 
is this. 

The organizations supporting this legislation here in Washington 
are having a dinner within the very near future. They have invited a 
select group to attend this dinner. One of the persons who received 
an invitation told me last week that a moving picture will be shown 
in connection with Labrador ore and the persons invited have been 
advised that a representative of the M. A. Hanna Co. will be the nar- 
rator of this movie. 

To get Labrador iron ore to Seven Islands requires the building of a 
railroad through the wilderness for a distance of approximately 350 
miles. When this railroad is constructed the people back of the Lab- 

rador iron-ore project hope that the taxpayers will build a waterway 
and extend the Great Lakes system to enable them to take this iron ore 
to the steel mills in the Middle West thus enabling them to assume « 
better competitive position than steel companies located elsewhere. 

As former Congressman Daniel J. Flood, of Pennsylvania, pointed 
on in a statement made in the House of Representatives on February 

, 1951, “This whole project looks like a competitive problem and has 
no relation to national defense and is not of national importance.” 
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OTHER ORE DEPOSITS IN GREAT LAKES REGION 


One would think after reading the statements of those favoring the 
seaway that the only iron ore left on the North American Continent is 
located in Labrador. They ignore the existence of tremendous beds in 
west Ontario such as Steep Rock and other recent discoveries which 
are located less than 200 ats from Port Arthur on Lake Ontario, with 
railroad facilities to Duluth. Roughly, the steel mills of this country 
consume 100 million tons of iron ore annually. Approximately 80 
million tons were shipped over the Great Lakes in 1950. 

If the ore beds are depleted in the Mesabi Range, there is no ques- 
tion but that the Steep Roc ‘*k ore could very readily make up the loss 
many times over; this, together with the additional tonnage from 
the fabulous Venezuela deposits, will adequately take care of the steel 
needs of our Nation for many years to come. Another point to be 
remembered is that Labrador ore would have a sea outlet from Seven 
Islands regardless of the building of the St. Lawrence seaway. Seven 
Islands is located on the Gulf of St. Lawrence and iron ore from Lab- 
rador could be taken from Seven Islands down along the coasts of 
Nova Scotia to ports on our eastern seaboard. By the same token, 
iron ore from western Ontario could be taken down the Great Lakes 
to reach the middle western steel centers. 


EFFECT OF HYDROELECTRIC POWER ON COAL INDUSTRY 


Of course, there is another reason for the building of the St. Law- 
rence seaway not specifically advanced by the proponents of this 
measure now, but nevertheless correct, and that is the building of 
hydroelectric plants on the St. Lawrence principally for the benefit 
of western New York and for use in Ontario where a shortage of power 
now exists. The building of these plants naturally affects adversely 
the coal industry, both bituminous and anthracite, and a considerable 
loss of tonnage not only affecting the economy in the coal industry but 
likewise creating unemploy ment in the coal and railroad industries. 

It has been estimated that ever ry 2,000 kilowatt-hours produced by 
hydroelectric power will displace 1 ton of coal, and for every ton of 
coal displaced 1 man loses a day’s work. 

Now, I might interpose that does not necessarily mean every miner 
will lose a day’ s work, but, taking railroads, taking the collateral 
industries that make up really the mining industries, men in those 
industries would lose an average of 1 day’s work. 

Our Canadian neighbors who are in favor of the seaway are not 
unselfish in their general attitude. They want more electric power, 
and they are not adverse to us helping them get it. In the Matawask: 
River section of Ontario, about 80 miles north of Ottawa, surveys 
have been made for a number of years by the Ontario Power Authority 
for the building of a hydroelectric pl: int on the Matawaska River, near 
Black Donald, “Ontario. This project has been held up, and inquiries 
made in this section indicate that it has been held up awaiting word 
or official action by the Congress of the United States on the building 
of the St. Lawrence seaway, and its collateral objective, the building 
of hydroelectric plants on the St. Lawrence. 
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In other words, if we go through with our financing of the waterway 
and the hydroelectric plants, there will be no need for Ontario to pro- 
ceed with its other contemplated plants on the Matawaska River. 
Another economic factor that prevails is the fact that western New 
York and the Province of Ontario have not done anything about 
building electric-energy plants for present and future power needs. 
They are waiting for the Government and taxpayers of the United 
States to do the job for them. 

The op posite is true in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and West Vir 
ginia, where great electric-energy plants have been built and are being 
built to take care of present ‘and potential req urements. Private 
capital has been doing this job, and doing it effectively, while those 
advocating public hydroelectric power are resting on their oars wait 
ing for the Government to do it for them. If the Government does do 
it for them, States such as Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and West Vir 
ginia, which are progressive and looking forward, will suffer an eco- 
nomic disadvantage because of their foresight and initiative. 


JOINT CONTROL OVER SEAWAY 


Another reason advanced is that if Canada builds the seaway we 
will be at their mercy regarding toll rates, et cetera. This reasoning 
is rather odd, in view of the fact that so far we have not given up our 
rights on the Great Lakes. In fact, one lake—Lake Michigan—is com- 
pletely American, and in other lakes the channels are most invariably) 
on the American side, where we do all the maintenance and i improve- 
ments. At the Sault Ste. Marie, indispe snsable to the Canadian grain 
movement, we own and operate 4 of the 5 locks. A fifth, owned by 
Canada, is, practically obsolete, and, as I said in a recent newspaper 
statement, the St. Lawrence River is 95 percent Canadian. Why not 
let Canada take care of the river? We can take care of the Great 
Lakes. 

In conclusion, I might say that, all factors being considered, I think 
the same reasons exist today as have existed for many years which 
indicate that the sensible and proper thing to do in the interests of 
all the people of the United States is to reject this proposed legislation. 
In other words, special privileges and subsidies at the taxpayers’ ex- 
pense should not be accorded to a few States at the expense of the 
others. Equal rights to all States and to their economy must prevail. 

There is no sound economic reason for the building of the seaway, 
and about the only reason for it I can think of is the fact that Great 
Britain and other European countries will stand to profit most by the 
all-water shipment of their exports—many of which will be subsi- 
dized—into the Great Lakes section of our country, in competition 
with American products. When and if that occurs, you will hear 
a mighty roar of protest, and we will meet ourselves coming back. 
Leave well enough alone, and my repeated suggestion respectfully 
submitted, is to reject this measure, and confirm the good judgment 
and common sense of past Congresses which refused to pass similar 
legislation, 

The Cuarrman. All right, sir, we thank you. 

George D. Riley, I understand, wants to leave. 
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STATEMENT OF GEORGE D. RILEY, MEMBER, NATIONAL LEGIS- 
LATIVE COMMITTEE, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Mr. Rizey. I appreciate that, Mr. Chairman. My name is George 
). Riley, member of the national legislative committee of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 

The position of the A. F. of L. on this legislation now is as it has been 
traditionally. It is opposed to the digging of the proposed St. Law- 
rence seaway with the United States participating in any form, finan 
cially, operationally or otherwise. 

TI he arguments pro and con on this issue have been well and fre 
quently recited. The A. F. of L. itself has set forth in some detail the 
reasons for its position, so I believe it is unnecessary to itemize minutely 
the reasons aval. 

But there are a few new points which should be brought to the com- 
nittee’s attention which have not been referred to in the past, in the 
light of what has been happening since the previous time when this 
| Woposa | was before your comn 1ittee or some other committee of the 
( oneress. 

I have been impressed this week with what I regard as a lack of 
\itnesses from Government in support of this proposition nm. 1 am 
wondering if this does not indicate a decided apathy on the part of the 

inistration for United States participation 
find that the least impressive part of the whole argument for 
seaway is the cry that 
If the United States does not get in and share the burden of pro- 
ducing the seaway that Canada will go it alone and do the job herself, 
ind then 

2. Now that Canada has decided to go it alone—yet still hasn*t—t 
ontinues to hold the door open and a lighted candle in the window to 
welcome this Nation as a full participant in the undertaking. And 

en finally 

3. After all, there is the matter of creating a hundred-million-dollar 
( rporation to which the United States will be committed heavily to 

ie tune of a stack of bonds. 

ue his wildest moment of support of the seaway on behalf of the 
M. A. Hanna Co, and others seeking a preferenti: il type attention to 
heir transportation desires, I am wondering if the present Secretary 

f the Treasur Vv is prepare d to endorse this type o rf an: incing at a time 
When he has just raised the interest rate of American Government 
bane to 3 , percent. If Mr. Humphrey has not sought to give his 

cretarial opini on on this finane ing jo yb, L do he Ope ho Opportunity to 
ave him on the record will be overlooked. 

Kven aside from this financing transaction, how far will $100 million 
go toward producing a seaway‘! Everyone seems happy to limit his 
discussion to a 27-foot channel. 


THE DEEPER, THE MORE EXPENSIV} 


Yet, on the subject of channels, what are the realistic words of navi- 
gation expe rts on the draft of oceangoing vessels in the light of modern 
construction and construction yet to come! And who are the members 
of that committee? They are: 
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Col. Benjamin B. Talley, division engineer, North Atlantic Division 
of the Army Corps of Engineers. 

William E. Blewett, Jr., executive vice president, Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. 

Vice Adm. Francis C. Benebrink, commandant, Military Sea Trans- 
portation Service. 

Col. C. R. Denison, Maritime Administration. 

M. G. Gamble, president, Esso Shipping. 

Col. George W. Gillette, executive director, North Carolina State 
Port Authority. 

I take it that these men know whereof they speak when they plan to 
submit their views to the Permanent International Commission of 
Navigation Congresses, Brussels, Belgium. In their studies, the har- 
bors of these cities were included: 

Portland, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Hampton 
Roads, Savannah, Mobile. New Orleans, Port Arthur, Galveston, 
Houston, Corpus Christi, Los Angeles, Long Beach, San Francisco, 
Portland, Oreg., and Seattle. 

Now, since Detroit, Milwaukee, Chicago, Erie, and various other 
lake cities would be hosts to ocean vessels, I can imagine no reason 
why fresh water of the Great Lakes or the St. Lawrence can accom- 
modate ocean vessels of drafts as low as 27 feet any more than the 
coastal cities. 

While the draft of passenger vessels probably will not be increased 
in the early future, that of cargo ships will be deepened, as well as 
that of combined passenger and cargo ships. 

This committee which I have mentioned concludes that 33 feet of 
water needs to be provided for the new Mariner class ship which in- 
creasingly is displacing the Victory and the Liberty ships. Of the 
C-4 ships , 33 feet also is required, except that if an increased number 
of such alga become engaged in commerce, 37 feet will be needed in 
ports of call, according to the committee. 

Much has been said | of the intention to bring the Queen Mary and 
other leviathans to dockside in Detroit and elsewhere. If that is a 
serious intention, some 45 feet of water must be had. At least that is 
what is sufficient in New York Harbor. Today, 45,000-ton tankers 
are being constructed with a loaded draft of 37 feet 6 inches. Other 
vessels of various classes are in proportion, of course. 


UNITED STATES DOLLAR IS PROFITABLE TO CANADA 


How much seaway is anyone going to get for a $100 million capital ? 
How many more millions must be sunk to get the required channel 
and harbor depths for the vessels of today and tomorrow? These are 
questions I have not heard answered to our satisfaction. 

Just now, as everyone knows, the United States is at the crossroads 
of indecision. Whether to go all-out once more for rearmament or to 
cut the budget by some $10 billion and wait out the enemy. In the 
face of this realism, I cannot see where the C ongress is justified in 
wading into this seaway deal which Canada is so fetchingly and in 
such neighborly fashion holding out to us with a welcome sign attached. 
If Canada must go it alone, fine. At least some nation is ‘ready to do 
something without the customary “gimmick” of getting the United 
States into it. 
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There are those who say Canada cannot construct a seaway on her 
own as a practical physical fact. But if she is convinced she can, why 
try to prevent it by demanding that we’ve got to climb aboard { 

With the dollar worth only 98 cents in Canadian money, Canada 
need not wait long to amass the money she wants to get the seaway 
started. And with Canada’s budget balanced and its tax rate lowered, 
neither of which conditions has come to pass in the United States, why 
not let Canada do the job as she sees it? We have no fear that Canada 
is going to overcharge United States vessels on tolls because that would 
drive away traffic and put it back where it is today. The economic law 
of competition will take care of that problem. 


INVITING OUR ENEMIES TO SHOOT THE WORKS 


This Nation certainly has enough difficulties on hand now defense- 
wise to keep all of us busy without taking on new jeopardy, It was 
demonstrated recently by members of one of the A. F. of L.'s affiliated 
unions that we are wide open for any kind and degree of sabotage 
which enemies may care to pull down upon us. It was shown that the 
Pennsylvania Railroad tube under the Hudson River is there for any- 
one standing on the back platform of any train to drop a bomb to put 
the whole tunnel out of service. The same was found true of other 
types and varieties of transportation arteries elsewhere. 

It was demonstrated that explosives could be brought into our har- 
bors and set off to disrupt everything for miles around and that, as 
matters stand, we either are doing or cannot do anything about it. Is 
this what the Congress wants to visit upon the large industrial belt of 
the United States in the interior? Periodically, we have our bomb 
scares though anonymous tips to the authorities who search incoming 
vessels. Will we now countenance an extension of the area for such 
potential atrocities ? 

I believe the opponents of this proposal have the logic on their side. 
And, further, I am convinced that even if the Senate does pass the 
pending legislation it isn’t going anywhere in the House, 

The CuarrmMan. Alvin Shapiro also has a statement which he wishes 
to put in the record. 


STATEMENT OF ALVIN SHAPIRO, DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH OF THE 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF AMERICAN SHIPPING, INC. 


Mr. Suartro. My name is Alvin Shapiro. I am director of re- 
search of the National Federal of American Shipping, Inc., which 
represents a majority of all oceangoing dry cargo American flag 
ships and a substantial portion of our tank fleet. 

We are appearing in opposition to proposed legislation, designed 
primarily to create a 27-foot channel on the St. Lawrence seaway. 
Our views are confined basically to the navigation aspects of the 
proposed project on which we feel particularly qualified to testify 
since our organization is composed of shipowners and operators 
engaged in deep-water overseas and coastal trading. 

Our aim is to promote our national maritime policy by assuring, 
consonant with sound business practices, the existence of an ade- 
quate, modern and efficient American fleet to serve our important 
waterborne trades, domestic and foreign, and our national defense. 
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Any project which enlarges the trading opportunities for deep- 
water ships, and stimulates waterborne commerce in areas in which 
our vessels can operate would advance this national policy. If our 
members felt that the St. Lawrence seaway would do this we would 
appear here strongly in favor. 

We do not pose as military experts but the record is so replete 
with authoritative judgments of the highest possible source to cause 
us, as shipowners and operators, serious concern about the vulner- 
ability of this long seaway to bombing and/or sabotage. Any such 
action could effectively bottle up ships west of the obstruction. The 
prospect of land-locking ships and the products of lake shipbuilding 
or other national defense plants cannot be casually dismissed. 


NAVIGATION ASPECTS OF SEAWAY 


The principal reasons why we feel that the building of the St. 
Lawrence seaway will not promote American-flag deep-water shipping 
are as follows: 

1. It is proposed to create a waterway with a depth of 27 feet. Such 
a draft would not permit utilization of maximum carrying capacity 
in the operation of an overwhelming majority of our deep- water 
vessels. The control of the exact trim of a large oceangoing vessel 
under all conditions is a very delicate one and is affected by frequent 
changes which occur due to the consumption of fuel, water, stores, 
or other reasons. Competent navigators do not consider that it would 
be safe to send a deep-sea vessel over this waterway unless there were 
at least 3 feet of water under her keel at its lowest point. This auto- 
matically reduces the allowable draft at the lowest point to 24 feet 

It should be noted that in order to obtain a clearance permit in 
Montreal, large vessels must have a minimum clearance of 214 feet; 
3 feet for ships over 10,000 deadweight tons. 

When fresh water is entered, the 3-foot clearance at tidewater en- 
trance would be reduced by about 9 inches, due to the lesser density of 
the supporting water. 


DIFFERENCE IN SIZES OF UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN MERCHANT SHIPS 


The committee may be interested to know that the designed draft 
of the Liberty-type cargo vessel is 27 feet 8 inches: the Victory 28 
feet 6 inches; the new Mariner type 29 feet 9 inches. These are average 
drafts and in operation the deepest point of draft may be well below 
mean draft. 

It is significant to note that of 77 oceangoing — currently 
building or on order in United States shipys ards only 1, a coastal 
tanker, has a designed draft of less than 29 feet. For economic rea- 
sons the trend is definitely to larger and deeper draft vessels. Our 
best available information indicates that of all seagoing ships under 
construction abroad only a very minor portion of such tonnage will 
be usable on the projected seaway. 

The United States priv: ately owned seagoing merchant marine 
now totals 15 5,344,000 deadweight tons. Ships having a draft of 24 
feet or less total less than 300,000 deadweight tons. Obviously then 
not even 2 percent of our privately owned American-flag merchant 
fleet could operate through this waterway with full utilization of 
weight-lifting capacity. 
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In contrast, foreign-flag ships are generally comprised of smaller 
units so that more than 15 percent of their tonnage would be able to 
navigate the projected seaway at full draft. Hence a very distinct ad- 
vantage would be given to foreign fleets by providing a waterway of 
much greater usability to their ships than to our own. 

Foreign merchant ships are generally smaller than ours for basic 
economic reasons. Foreign vessels can operate at approximate ‘ly two- 
thirds of our costs, primarily because their wages are far below those 
paid American seamen. 

Due to this cost differential America’s merchant ships are engaged 
in a great struggle to remain on the seas. It would be virtually im- 
possible for us to compete other than through larger-size units of 
greater capacity in order to reduce per-cargo-ton operating costs. 
The larger the vessel the less important are the labor and other operat- 
ing costs reflected in the overall] expense per ton of capacity. 

This situation is perhaps most perfectly demonstrated by the use 
currently being made of the present seaway with its 14-foot channel. 
During the 1952 navigation season 60 vessels made a total of 145 voy- 
ages from the Great Lakes to foreign ports, primarily in north 
Europe. 

The CHarrman. How many / 

Mr. Suaprro. 145 voyages made by 60 vessels. These vessels were 
small, with about 2,500-deadweight-ton ¢ apacity, 250 feet long, and 
naturally of shallow draft. Not one was of United States registry. 

To encourage the investment of substantial sums of money in a 
project which is so one-sidedly advantageous to American ships in 
our own commerce, is, in our judgment, not in the public interest. 


ESTIMATED COSTS OF SEAWAY 


3. We believe the estimated costs for the seaway are unrealistic and 
exclude a number of basic considerations. We feel certain that the 
27-foot. channel as planned is just the beginning and call attention to 
the fact that the Army engineers have already advised that a 30-foot 
channel be considered. 

Experience with cost estimates for works of this type causes us to 
question their reliability. The Panama Canal cost more than twice 
is much, the New York State Barge Canal almost 3 times as much, the 
Welland Canal 3 times as much, and the Chicago Drainage Canal 31 
times as much as their building estimates. 

If the maximum utility of the seaway is to be assured it is essen- 
tial that Great Lakes harbors be adequately dredged. This cost. will be 
.\dditional to the $100 million of Federal funds currently proposed 
for use by the Army in creating 27-foot channels connecting the Great 
Lakes under amendments to S$. 589. Such amendments give only par- 
tial recognition to the total work necessary for the projected seaway 
beyond the considerations required in the International Rapids and 
Thousand Islands sections. 

The Army engineers have estimated that it would cost $29 million 
to create 27-foot depths at entrance channels and turning basins only 
for 17 Great Lakes harbors. Adequate deepening within the harbors 
themselves may run to 4 or 5 times a amount. The Army estimate, 
it should be noted, covers only 17 a possible 89 harbors on the 
(rreat. Lakes. 
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In this connection it is important to recall that a city of Buffalo 
survey in 1941 estimated the cost of port improvements related to such 
a seaway and found it to be $47 million of private and public funds 
for that port alone. The Army estimate for only the entrance chan- 
nel and turning basin at Buffalo is less than $2 million. With varia- 
tions of this nature, the total cost for the entire project may very 
well prove to be beyond any estimate yet calculated. 


SEAWAY CLOSED TO NAVIGATION IN WINTER 


International trading is a 12-month-a-year business. The St. 
Lawrence seaway could at best be of use in this endeavor only two- 
thirds of the year, being closed to navigation during the winter 
months. Such a situation would call for coastal ports to maintain 
peak facilities (terminals, lighters, tugs, warehouses, et cetera) the 
year round but use them on a 4- or 5-months’ basis only. There is no 
assurance that open ports would or could, on an economic basis, as- 
sume this responsibility for serving waterborne commerce. 

. The St. Lawrence Waterway is much farther from most of our 
overseas trading destinations than are the open ocean ports. The sea- 
way entrance, for illustration, lies 1,000 miles north of New York. In 
handling an identical volume of cargo, not only the added distance, 
but the necessity of moving over at least 360 miles of confined channel 
and 17 locks at greatly reduced speed necessitates the use of many more 
ships than presently required to give the same service. During the 
closed season when routings are to and from ports now being used 
a substantially reduced number of vessels will be required and thereby 
forced into layups. Even with a full year’s service capital acquisi- 
tion for maintaining the privately owned fleet is one of our gravest 
problems. Revenues from voyages restricted to 7 months of the year 
could not possibly perpetuate private enterprise operation. 

Adjustments required in traffic movements because of the lon 
Siowl season and the unfortunate location of the seaway as riloied 
to the geographic pattern of our foreign trade would combine to dis- 
courage the development of a modern American maritime industry 
particularly port facilities and their labor supply. 


TRAFFIC AND TOLL ESTIMATES 


6. Much has been made of the possibility of making the seaway self- 
sustaining by charging tolls. We do not represent ourselves as ex- 
perts in Great Lakes traffic and we shall therefore not go into indi- 
vidual estimates in detail but we are nonetheless baffled by the con- 
fused and superficial basis of the traffic estimates currently being 
advanced. The last authoritative baa reasonably exhaustive study 
of potential traffic on the projected seaway was made by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in 1941. Therein they estimated, on a tolls-free 
basis, total traffic of possible 25 million tons. In 1947, before this 
committee, the then Secretary of Commerce, after explaining his re- 
vised “capacity” estimates and only “preliminary” judgments of the 
effects of tolls on traffic said—“My subsequent comments on traffic 
which might use the seaway must accordingly be considered only as 
very rough estimates rather than conclusions resulting from careful 
study.” He then estimates traffic under “optimum’ ’ conditions at 38 
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million to 52 million tons. By 1948 the Commerce estimate had grown 
to what you now have before you, 64 million to 84 million tons. Po- 
tential tolls revenue have meantime inereased from a maximum of $39 
million to almost $50 million. Moreover, such estimates have, among 
other considerations, assumed that all traffic of the region tributary 
to the seaway would use the St. Lawrence and shift from present 
transportation media. 

Proponents of the seaway are advocating the construction of a proj- 
ect, Whose operation will only commence in about 1960 on traflle and 
tolls revenue data which has not been adequately reexamined since 
1941. 

There are two points in connection with the traffic estimates that 
call for special attention. Almost a third of the total traffic consists 
of ships in ballast, or devoid of any revenue for the ship operator. 
Of the commodity traffic, over 80 percent consists of 4 commodities— 
iron ore, grain, coal, and petroleum. These cargoes basically move in 
full shiploads taking a vessel down to its safety marks. 

On several occasions in the past, testimony has been presented to the 
effect that United States-flag ships could navigate the seaway with 
“financial success” by operating short of their full lifting capacity 
or by carrying only enough fuel and fresh water for the St. Lawrence 
journey itself. 

Our ship-operating experience requires that we caution the com- 
mittee against these generalizations. The profitability of a voyage de- 
pends on many complex factors which make it highly speculative to 
forecast the possibility of an economically successful operation at some 
predetermined level of part loads. ‘These factors include the volume of 
cargo carried and the rates assessed; the length of the voyage be- 
tween specific points of loading and discharge; the relationship of 
cargo weight to cubic content; total round-trip expenses imeliidline 
cargo-handling and terminal charges which vary widely; the avail- 
ability of return cargo, i. e., whether 2-way expenses must be covered 
from only 1-way revenues. No ship operator could succeed if he at- 
tempted to simplify this highly complicated business by some fixed 
formula. 

The possibility of carrying little fuel, thus reducing draft so that 
the seaway could be navigated “an, We assure you, be summarily dis- 
missed as entirely fallacious. Our standard- -type vessels can reduce 
draft by approximately 21% feet with fuel and water tanks completely 
empty. On entering fresh water this savings is reduced by about 9 
inches. The maximum possible draft saved therefore is about 1% 
feet which if substracted from vessels of 27 to 28 feet designed draft 
would still leave operating drafts of 2514 to 261% feet. The seaway is 
usable for vessels, as we previously stated, drawing 24 feet or less. 
This then would simply not solve the problem. 


FINANCING OF THE SEAWAY 


The legislation now being considered envisions construction of the 
46-mile International Rapids section and dredging of the Thousand 
Islands section through creation of the St. Lawrence Seaway Develop- 
ment C orporation with a capital stock of $5 million subscribed to by 
the United States Government, and empowered to have outstanding 
$100 million of bonds, notes, et cetera, fully and unconditionally 
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guaranteed as to principal and interest by the Government. This 
variation from direct Government financing appears to us basically 
a change in form rather than substance and seems confirmed by 
amendments offered to S. 589. Under these amendments the Govern- 
ment would finance directly, to the extent of $100 million, the deepen- 
ing of Great Lakes connecting channels, vital links in the seaway 
project. 

Although our experience with public finance is limited, it seems to 
us, that if the project can have anywhere near the success anticipated 
by its proponents, private capital would be readily attracted, thus en- 
abling it to be financed completely apart from Government sub- 
scription or guaranty. 

The CaHarrMan. I understand that Louis A. Schwartz, of New Or- 
leans, has a statement he desires to make. 


STATEMENT OF LOUIS A. SCHWARTZ, GENERAL MANAGER, NEW 
ORLEANS TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION BUREAU, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY LOUIS I. BOURGEOIS, DIRECTOR OF COMMERCE FOR 
THE PORT OF NEW ORLEANS, LA., AND McVEY F. WARD, SECRE- 
TARY, NEW ORLEANS STEAMSHIP ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Scuwartrz. Mr. Chairman, I have three men here. All I will 
do is introduce them and they will file statements, in the interest of 
time, if you will permit me to do that. 

The Cuairman. All right, your statement will be incorporated in 
the record. 

Mr. Scuwarrz. May I introduce the gentlemen to you so there 


won’t be any misunderstanding as to their statement. 

This is Mr. Louis I. Bourgeois, the director of commerce of the 
port of New Orleans. 

This is Mr. McVey F. Ward. He is Secretary of the New Orleans 
Steamship .Association, and I am Louis A. Schwartz, general manager 
of New Orleans Traffic and Transportation Bureau. 

In addition to my statement, of which I have already furnished 
copies to Mr. O'Day, there is to be introduced, and with your per- 
mission copied into the record, the position of the New Orleans City- 
wide Committee in opposition to the St. Lawrence seaway project, a 
statement to the subcommittee, with your honored chairman, of Mr. 
Alex C. Cooke, president of New Orleans Board of Trade, Ltd., state- 
ment of Austin A. O’Brien, acting president of the Green Coffee Asso- 
ciation of New Orleans, and a statement of Mr, I. Newman II, presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of the New Orleans area. 

With your permission and in the interests of time, we ask that 
these be incorporated in the record. 

My name is Louis A. Schwartz. I am general manager of the 
New Orleans Traffic and Transportation Bureau, a nonprofit organiza- 
tion representing the interest of the city and port of New Orleans in 
all matters pertaining to transportation. Among the membership of 
the bureau are included the following: The Board of Commissioners 
of the Port of New Orleans, the chamber of commerce of the New 
Orleans area, the New Orleans Board of Trade, Ltd., the New Orleans 
Steamship Association, the city of New Orleans, the Green Coffee Asso- 
ciation of New Orleans, the sugar refiners of New Orleans’ refining 
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district, the rice millers of New Orleans, the New Orleans grain and 
grain products trade, and others. 

I appeared before the Foreign Relations Committee in opposition 
to Senate Joint Resolution 104, 79th Congress, Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 111, 80th Congress, and Senate Joint Resolution 27, Senate Joint 
Resolution 111, 82d Congress. All of the aforesaid legislation had for 
its ultimate purpose construction of the St. Lawrence seaway. These 
objections are already of record and need not be repeated here. 5. 589 
presently before this committee for consideration reflects a new ap- 
proach to an old subject. In view of the fact that the present admin 
istration is under a mandate from the people to approve only essential 
projects and hold expenditures to an absolute minimum, previous 
legislation which had for its objective the construction at the outset 
of an overall seaway, through the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes, 
with connecting channels, and so forth, has been abandoned, and 
“piecemeal” approach adopted instead. This rather unusual change 
of tactics no doubt was brought about by the fact that the taxpayers 
of this Nation would never agree to being saddled with the cost of what 
ultimately would prove to be a multi-billion-dollar project of which 
only a minor portion is situated in the United States, and the principal 
benefits of which would be enjoyed by our Canadian neighbors 


ST, LAWRENCE DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


In other words, S. 589 would create a St. Lawrence Development 
Corporation to carry out the navigation works in the 114-mile Inter- 
national Rapids and Thousand Isle sections of the St. Lawrence River. 
The stock of this corporation would be fixed at $5 million, the United 
States Government subscribing to the full amount of the capital pro- 
vided therein, the corporation in turn being empowered to issue bonds 
up to $100 million, with both interest and principal guaranteed by the 
United States Government. In order to further minimize objections, 
this bill authorizes assessment of tolls, and provides that this addi- 
tional debt be liquidated in 50 years. Facts and figures introduced by 
competent witnesses at prior hearings held before this committee, also 
before the House Public Works Committee, indicate beyond a shadow 
of a doubt that such self-liquidation cannot possibly be achieved, par- 
ticularly when the limited season of navigation along with the carry- 
ing, maintenance charges, and so forth, are considered. In view of 
our mounting public debt, appropriations limited to essential public- 
works, flood-control, and navigation projects within the United States, 
rather than the promotion of an international program that will ulti- 
mately cost taxpayers of this country in excess of $1 billion, would be 
more in the interest of sound economy. 

In order to demonstrate that the cost of the n: ivigation work con- 
templated by S. 589 is but the beginning of dem: inds upon the United 
States Treasury for funds for this uneconomic project, reference is 
respectfully made to the exe ‘hange of correspondence between the 
Honorable Senators Humphrey and Wiley in connection with the 
introduction of S. 1065 and S. 1066 which bills have for their purpose 
the deepening of connecting channels in the Great Lakes so as to pro- 
vide a 27-foot access to the upper lake region beyond Lake Erie. 
Under the legislation introduced by Senator Humphrey, of Minnesota, 
and Senator “Thye, also of Minnesota, an additional sum of $100 mil- 
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lion would be appropriated by the Congress in order to provide another 
link in the St. Lawrence seaway chain. The sum of $100 million for 
deepening channel, and so forth, appears to be extremely conservative 
when the estimates testified to by General Pick in previous hearings 
before this and the House committee are considered and, of course, 
this figure does not take into consideration present-day prices, nor 
estimates for opening up the major harbors on the Great Lakes to 
match the 27-foot depth provided in the various bills. It should be 
obvious that the enactment of S. 589 and its companion bills is but a 
stepping stone for construction of the very overall seaway project that 
met with such vigorous opposition during previous sessions of the 
Congress. 

According to the chairman’s announcement, witnesses at this hear- 
ing have been requested to address themselves specifically to the fol- 
lowing 4 phases of the St. Lawrence project: (1) Desirability; (2) 
corporation; (3) upper lake channels; and (4) power. 


DESIRABILITY OF COOPERATION WITH CANADA 


Under the heading “Desirability” is posed the question, “In view of 
the fact that Canada is ready to proceed immediately with an all- 
Canadian St. Lawrence seaway, is it desirable from the standpoint of 
national security and other considerations for the United States to 
construct part of the St. Lawrence canals on United States territory 
and exercise joint control with Canada?” Answering this question 
categorically, it is our considered opinion, based upon the testimony 
of expert witnesses at prior hearings, that it is not desirable from the 
standpoint of national security or any other consideration for the 
United States to participate in this venture. If the Canadians desire 
to proceed with their part of this venture, they should be permitted to 
do so with our blessing. The necessity of joint control with Canada 
does not exist in view of the fact that under the treaty of 1909 Canada 
cannot discriminate in the assessment of tolls against any United 
States vessels utilizing the Canadian waterways.' | The need for the 
development of the canal from the standpoint of security is extremely 
questionable, for reasons expressed at prior hearings. 


CORPORATION 


2. Corporation: The creation of a Government-owned Corporation 
for the purpose of issuing stock would not in any manner relieve the 
United States of financial responsibility, due to the fact that while 
under the provisions of 5. 589, also S. 1065, the obligations of this 


2 Article I of the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 reads as follows: 

“The High Contracting Parties agree that the navigation of all navigable boundary 
waters shall forever continue free and open for the purposes of commerce to the inhabi- 
tants and to the ships, vessels, and boats of both countries equally, subject, however, to 
any laws and regulations of either country, within its own territory, not inconsistent 
with such privilege of free navigation, and applying equally and without discrimination 
to the inhabitants, ships, vessels, and boats of both countries. 

“It is further agreed that so long as this treaty shall remain in force this same right of 
navigation shall extend to the waters of Lake Michigan, and to all canals connecting 
boundary waters and now existing or which may hereafter be constructed on either side of 
the line. Either of the High Contracting Parties may adopt rules and regulations govern- 
ing the use of such canals within its own territory, and may charge tolls for the use 
thereof; but all such rules and regulations @nd all tolls charged shall apply alike to the 
subjects or citizens of the High Contracting Parties and the ships, vessels, and boats of 
both of the High Contracting Parties, and they shall be placed on termes of equality in the 
use thereof.’ [Emphasis supplied.) 
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Corporation shall not be purchased by the United States or any other 
agency or instrumentality thereof all such obligations shall be fully 
and unconditionally guaranteed both as to interest and principal by 
the United States. © These bills likewise provide that in the event the 
Corporation shall be unable to pay the principal and interest on any 
such obligations when due, the Secretary of the Treasury shall pay the 
amount thereof, so forth and so forth. In the final analysis, upon 
any default, the Treasury of the United States will be the sufferer. In 
view of the fact it has been definitely demonstrated that, due to the 
short season of navigation, and due to the present physical limitations 
of the Welland Canal, as well as other important factors, the project 
could not possibly be self-liquidating, we then come to no other con- 
clusion but that in the final analysis the burden of constructing and 
operating the seaway will eventually fall upon the American tax- 
payers. So, therefore, from a practical standpoint, financing through 
a Government-owned corporation would not produce results sub- 
stantially different than direct appropriations for the project. 


UPPER LAKE CHANNELS 


As to No. 3, upper lake channels, Senators Humphrey and Thye, the 
former by introducing S. 1065 and the latter by introducing an amend- 
ment to S$. 589, have indicated their dissatisfaction with 8. 589, author- 
izing construction of the St. Lawrence canals on United States ter- 
ritory, unless adequate appropriations are provided for the deepening 
of upper lake channels at the same time. It is obvious that deepening 
these channels without simultaneously deepening the harbors of the 
Great Lakes ports would not prove beneficial to the Great Lakes region. 
In other words, the multi-billion-dollar project covered by previous 
legislation would no doubt be the ultimate result of the enactment 
of S. 589, its amendments, and related bills. 

It is obvious that all three phases, desirability, corporation, and 
upper lake channels, are intimately connected and construction of the 
entire seaway as envisioned by the proponents from Montreal to and 
through the Great Lakes is the ultimate goal of the proponents. Our 
answers to all three phases, therefore, are in the negative. 


POWER PROJECT 


As to phase No. 4, power, we express no views. This subject is now 
before the Federal Power Commission for reconsideration, previous 
application having been denied. 

The foregoing discussion treats with this legislation from the 
national st: indpoint and does not take into consideration the injury 
that would result not only to New Orleans but to all the ports on the 
Atlantic and gulf, extending froia Portland, Maine, to Brownsville, 
Tex. Neither does it treat with the disastrous effect that the deve lop- 
ment of the seaway would have on our inland rail and water carriers, 
nor the disastrous effect that it would have on the steamship lines 
serving the United States ports or on the United States merchant 
marine as a whole, since it has been definitely established that less than 
5 percent of the United States merchant marine could effectively and 
efficiently utilize the seaway with a projected depth of 27 feet. In the 
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interest of time, I respectfully request permission to file and make part 
of the record of this proceeding the attached statements identified as 
exhibits A and B, exhibit A treating with New Orleans principally 
and exhibit B setting forth additional facts and factors to be con- 
sidered in evaluating construction of the overall St. Lawrence seaway 
project. 


APPENDIX A 


Looking at the picture from the standpoint of injury to New Orleans, it might 
be said that the principal territory from and to which New Orleans enjoys a 
substantial volume of foreign commerce, both import and export, is in the north 
ern Mississippi Valley territory on and north of the northern boundary of the 
State of Tennessee and on and north of the southern boundary of the States of 
Missouri and Kansas. From this territory New Orleans receives its principal 
high-class and high-revenue-paying cargo considered essential to the successful 
operation of the steamship lines operating out of the port of New Orleans and 


the gulf. The commodities produced in the territory adjacent to the gulf and 


noving through New Orleans and other gulf ports for export to foreign countries 


onsist principally of raw materials, such as lumber, staves, cotton, cottonseed 
products, cotton-mill products, rosin, turpentine, ric suifur, sait, cement, grat 

Hour, leaf tobacco, and petroleum products. The principal movement of export 
grain through New Orleans consists of corn, originating in Tllit und Iowa, and 
wheat, originating in the Midwest. This export movement of corn and wheat 
would be lost to the port should the seaway project be developed and the predic 
tions of its proponents come true Further, the development of the St. Lawrence 
seaway would result in New Orleans losing all, or substantially all, of the foreign 
commerce now moving through this port that originates at and i ousigned to 
this northern Mississippi Valley territory. 

The loss of this foreign commerce would, in our opinion, seriously and adversely 
affect the steamship lines and the steamship services operating to foreign ports 
As a matter of fact, in some instances our steamship se ; « possibly be 
discontinued, This loss of tonnage and resulting effect upon our steamship 
ervices would seriously and adversely affect producers, manufacturers, shippers, 
and receivers located in Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, Alabama, Tennessee, 
and Texas who must of necessity depend upon the port of New Orleans and the 
steamship services now maintained from and to the port as an outlet for their 
goods shipped to foreign markets, and as an inlet for the goods they purchase 
in foreign countries. If New Orleans and other gulf ports are made to depend 
upon cargo originating-only in the States bordering on and adjacent to the 
gulf, there would not be sufficient cargo originating at or destined to this terri 
tory to enable steamship operators to maintain adequate and dependable steam 

ip services, 
Another important fact to be considered is that foreign wel of tramp 
vessels would derive the greatest benefit from development of the St. Lawrence 

away at the expense of American steamship owners and operators: also at 
the expense of United States gulf ports as well as United States Atlantic ports: 
also at the expense of transportation carriers—rail, truck, and water—serving 
United States gulf and Atlantic ports; also at the expense of producers, shippers, 
and receivers located in the territory adjacent to New Orleans and other gulf 
ports who are dependent upon the gulf ports and steamship services operated 
therefrom to foreign ports 

There is cause for concern not merely to the ports located along the Atlantic 
seaboard and gulf, but to interior producing points. Completion of the seaway 
would make it possible to transport raw sugar to points on the Great Lakes. It 
takes little imagination to picture the disturbance which the erection of sugar 


: 
} 


ineries at points like Chieago or Cleveland would canse the sugar-producing 
States of the Middle West, as well as Louisiana, Atlantic, and Pacific Coast 
States. Ocean transport over the seaway would destroy investments in sugar 
refineries in Colorado, Louisiana, Maryland, New York, Georgia, and California, 
with no resulting advantage to the consuming public located in this area. 

We respectfully submit that in opposing the seaway we are not motivated by 
any desire to deprive the Midwest of the benefits of ocean transportation, but 
we cannot lose sight of the fact that should the seaway be constructed not only 
New Orleans would lose a substantial amount of tonnage, but a similar loss would 
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be experienced by New York, the Atlantic ports, as well as other guif ports. The 
Midwest, is the principal source of our export and import traffic. Those who 
argue that the seaway would not be harmful to New Orleans and the other perts 
have either overlooked or disregarded this important fact 


APPENDIX B 


THE St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY PROJECT—SOME FACTS AND FACTORS TO BE SERIOUSLY 
CONSIDERED IN EVALUATING CONSTRUCTION OF THE St. LAWRENCE SBAWAY 
PROJECT 


The St. Lawrence seaway project is again before the Congress, not discouraged 
by its many rejections. 

This year it is seriously urged and supported as a defense undertaking, part of 
our hurried arming against a foreign foe; it is essential, we are told, that this 
waterway’'s route between our Great Lakes industry and the iron-ore deposits it 
Labrador, be opened so that our steel mills can function when our present sources 
of iron ore, in the Mesabi Range and elsewhere dry up. 

It will be our purpose to approach the subject from a factual rather than a 
fictional standpoint. 

We have been told that the lengthened and deepened St. Lawrence seaway, 
with at least 21 locks and dams, will be necessary for shipping and shipbuilding 
enterprises in the dangerous times ahead; but proponents do not say the project 
would be a 50-percent value at best, for the St. Lawrence is icebound at least 5 
months a year, sometimes 6, and the Great Lakes are also icebound during winter 
months. 

The proponents say that Canada would share the cost with the United States 
but they do not say that Canada would carry the lighter end of the financial 
burden, and would take one-half of the electricity generated at the dams and 
profit by the deflection of shipping business along our entire Atlantic seaboard, 
from Maine to Texas. 

Proponents do not explain how such a concentration of industry in the area 
involved would solve our problems of security, the cardinal principle of whicl 
is that essential production be scattered as much as possible 

The St. Lawrence seaway route is adjacent to immense industrial developments 
in the Great Lakes and eastern seaboard areas. To increase the concentration in 
that section obviously is to increase our Nation’s vulnerability. 

By reference to the January 22, 1951, issue of Life magazine, it will be observed 
that probable attack routes of Russian bombers from the known air bases in 
Siberia and at Murmansk are set forth in detail. From both directions the 
Great Lakes-New York-St. Lawrence area would be within easy range of enemy 
bombers. The American records in bombing the German dams of the Moehne and 
Eder Reservoirs, and what the Germans did to the Russian dams on the Dnieper, 
tell in no uncertain language what would happen. No nation has ever exposed 
such a vase vulnerable solar plexus as Congress is now asked to approve 

“The seaway is admittedly susceptible to serious traffic interruptions,” stated 
Frank C. Pace, Jr., Secretary of the Army, in testimony before the House 
subcommittee. Testimony of many experts supports his statement. 

To sabotage, the seaway would be just as vulnerable. The areas and the 
character of the ground are too large and too difficult for effective safeguarding 
If bombers missed the target—saboteurs, by dynamiting 1 or 2 important locks 
could render the entire system useless, and bottle up all ships and shipbuilding 
enterprises caught west of the bottleneck. 

Top-level officials impress upon us that all-out war is not inevitable. Should 
Russia today, or tomorrow, decide this is the hour, how long would our steel! 
mills have to wait for the iron ore from Labrador, which we are told is essential 
to our war effort? 

Gen. Lewis A. Pick, Chief of Engineers, in his testimony before the House Public 
Works Committee in April-May, 1950, said it would take at least 6 years to 
develop the St. Lawrence seaway to the 27-foot depth of proposed legislation 
He said a 30-foot depth could be achieved in the same time provided the width 
were cut in half. Deepening the Welland Canal, which is 25 feet deep and would 
be a part of the system, would be a 2-year job at least. General Pick said that at 
least 8 years would be needed to put through the entire project on an overall 
85-foot basis. 
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It is evident from testimony before the various congressional committees, that 
27 feet is not a practical depth. The trend is toward larger and deeper-draft 
ships, and has been for a number of years. New Orleans, for instance, when 
it built the industrial canal 80 years ago, provided for a 30-foot-draft vessel in 
the lock. Now, in the tidewater channel project being urged at New Orleans, the 
plans call for 35-foot locks. Because of labor conditions, American-flagships 
must seek all the economies possible in size. Oil and ore-carrying ships emphasize 
the “growth” of ships. 

It is a known fact, salt water is more buoyant than fresh. A ship to float in 
a 27-foot fresh-water St. Lawrence seaway could not be normally loaded below 
the 24-foot mark of ocean travel. 

A study submitted to the House subcommittee by Major General Fleming shows 
that less than 10 percent of the United States merchant marine could use a 
27-foot St. Lawrence seaway. Even the old Victory and Liberty ships draw more 
than that; and for full loading utilization of such vessels as C-—1’s, C-2’s, and 
C-3’s, a 30- to 35-foot depth is necessary. 

The St. Lawrence, on a 27-foot basis, would be a haven for small ships of 
foreign registry; they, because of their shallow draft and cheaper operating 
costs, would practically monopolize the world’s foreign trade with the Great 
Lakes ports, unless the United States Congress increased the subsidy to Ameri. 
can-flag ships—and that of course would place a still greater burden on already 
overburdened taxpayers. 

Observations indicate the proposed 27-foot project is not a practical depth. 
Once the project is under way, either a 30- or 35-foot channel would be proposed 
and additional millions would be asked fer, on the plea that the money already 
spent must be protected. 

Considerable discussion has revolved around the question: How much would 
the St. Lawrence seaway and development cost? 

General Pick, in December 1950, estimated that the cost of a 27-foot seaway 
would be $642,694,000: a 30-foot, $1,100,535,000: a 35-foot, $1,842,832,000. This 
does not include the cost of deepening the upper Great Lakes, nor does it include 
the cost of providing channel connections with the various Great Lakes ports. 
As of December 1950, General Pick estimated that the cost of deepening the 
upper Great Lakes would be $89,845,000 for 27-foot channel, $270,340,000 for 
30-foot channel, $516,657,000 for 35-foot channel; and that the cost of pro- 
viding entrance channels and turning basins to the outer locks of 10 typical 
harbors on the Great Lakes would be $13,684,000 for 27-foot channel, $44,008,000 
for 30-foot channel, $88,899,000 for 35-foot channel. There are about 80 ports on 
the Great Lakes. In testimony before the House Public Works Committee in 
March 1951, General Pick estimated the cost of providing entrance channels and 
turning basins for 7 additional ore-receiving ports at $15,164,000 for 27-foot 
channel, $42,913,000 for 30-foot channel, $116,725,000 for 35-foot channel. 

On the basis of these incomplete figures presented by the Chief of Engineers, 
the St. Lawrence seaway, including channel and turning basin cost, would 
approximate: 27-foot channel, $761,387,000; 30-foot channel, $1,502,687,000; 
35-foot channel, $2,565,113,000. 

Construction costs for December 1950 were estimated to be approximately 5 
percent higher than July 1948 cost levels. Just what costs would be based upon 
inflationary prices could well be imagined, but not accurately predicted. 

The national debt of the United States is already at the high point of history. 
It is about $260 billion. This is $1,735 for each man, woman, and child in the 
country. The American tax burden is at an all-time high. According to Senator 
Harry F. Byrd, it threatens the national ¢conomy. Could we risk such a strain 
upon this country’s financing ability as the St. Lawrence seaway’s billions would 
impose, even if that development were needed or desirable? 

Because of the enormous costs connected with construction and operation of 
the St. Lawrence seaway, the proponents urge putting the facility on a toll 
basis. Under proposed legislation, the maximum toll would be $1.25 a ton, 
but the cost of handling ore would be 50 cents, and farm produce and other 
excepted movements including Government traffic would be toll-free. 

This is the first time a toll has been proposed for any waterways develop- 
ment by the United States. Would not this precedent on the St. Lawrence 
seaway jeopardize the free movement of transportation on all the inland water- 
ways of the United States? Waterways interests believe it would. Gen. R. A. 
Wheeler, former Chief of Engineers, in a letter to Senator Overton, of Louisiana, 
on June 3, 1947, said: 
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“The question of tolls on the St. Lawrence is tied in closely with that of tolls 
on the inland waterways. My opinion that such is the case is borne out by the 
following quotation from page 31, part VII, ‘The St. Lawrence Survey’ prepared 
for the Commerce Department by N. R. Danielian, director of the St. Lawrence 
survey: “Tolls cannot be charged on the St. Lawrence without studying the 
effects of this practice upon the Ohio and the Mississippi River systems and the 
New York State barge canal.’ 

“* * * T consider the St. Lawrence seaway project to be similar to projects 
which are proposed from time to time and on which the Corps of Engineers is 
directed by Congress to make a report. I am not in favor of charging tolls there- 
on as indicated by the reasons given in the foregoing paragraphs.” 

The next questions to be considered: Would the tolls pay out? Even if they 
were not imposed, would the insight business as measured by the proposed tolls 
justify the investment in the St. Lawrence seaway? 

The Department of Commerce estimates that the transportation movement, 
neluding general cargo and bulk commodities, would range from 57 to 84 million 
tons a year; the proponents assert that interest, amortization, and operation costs 
would be no more than $25 million a year. 

The Panama Canal, which has a 40-foot channel, in 1948 carried freight move 
ment of 26 millions tons. How could the St. Lawrence seaway, with only 27 
feet of channel, carry 2 to 3 times as much business? 

To make it physically possible for the St. Lawrence seaway to carry such a 
heavy movement, it would be necessary to build an extra series of locks in the 
Welland Canal section. These would cost, it was stated at the hearing in the 
spring of 1950, $123 million. By now the cost has probably risen to $175 million 
This extra item is not included in the present estimates, but if the project were 
adopted, it and other money-spending plans could be added. The only question 
then would be: Where will 84 million tons of seaway traffic come from? 

The Welland Canal section’s estimated physical capacity would limit the move- 
ment to 25 million tons of toll-paying traffic. Most of that would be in ore, 
which would carry the low rate. Twenty million tons of ore, at 50 cents a ton, 
would vield the St. Lawrence seaway $10 million: 5 million tons at $1.25, the 

aximum toll, would produce $6% million; total $1644 million—just a little more 

1an half the cost of operation, assuming that the $25 million estimate could be 
logically supported. 

In February 1951 the Chief of Engineers for the United States Army testified 
that based on December 1950 cost levels the cost to the United States alone would 
approximate $566,794,000 for a 27-foot project channel, $767,629,000 for a 30-foot 
project channel, and $1,052,923,000 for a 35-foot project channel. Employing 
the interest rate of 2% percent per annum, which figure was recently announced 
by the Secretary of the Treasury as being offered for long-term investments, to 
the estimated cost figures as made by the Army engineers would result in annual 
interest costs of $15,565,000 on a 27-foot channel, $20,955,000 on a 30-foot channel, 
and $28,957,000 on a 35-foot channel. In addition to the interest cost is the 
cost of amortization and using the accepted standard rate of amortization of 
1144 percent per annum for a 50-year period would result in $8,490,000 on the cost 
of a 27-foot project channel, $11,505,000 on the cost of a 30-foot project channel, 
and $15,795,000 on the cost of a 35-foot project channel. Summing up the annual 
interest and amortization costs, the results are $24,055,000 for a 27-foot channel, 
$32,460,000 for a 30-foot channel, and $44,752,500 for a 35-foot channel. None of 
the above figures take into consideration the cost of maintenance and operation. 

On the basis of a 27-foot channel the annual charges to cover interest on the 
investment, amortization and operating costs would amount, it is estimated by 
Secretary of Commerce Sawyer (1951) to be a minimum of $22,000,000 per year. 
In April 1950 the Secretary’s estimate was $19,000,000. From the above it is 
evident, therefore, that on basis of the proposed legislation the project could not 
be made self-liquidating since the interest and depreciation figures alone amount 
to $24,055,000 for a 27-foot channel, $32,460,000 for a 30-foot channel, and $44,- 
752,500 for a 35-foot channel. 

As previously pointed out the practical capacity of the Welland Canal is esti- 
mated at 25 million tons of toll-paying traffic annually. Since it is estimated that 
the canal services approximately 9 million tons annually today, on basis of the 
practical estimate the increased tonnage would approximate 16 million annually. 
If 80 percent of the increased tonnage is made up of ore at a toll of 50 cents a 
ton and 20 percent of tonnage is made up of other commodities at a toll of 125 
cents a ton, it can readily be seen that the added tolls would amount to $9,600,000 
annually which is far less than the cost of interest and amortization alone ($24,- 
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055,000 for a 27-foot channel, $32,460,000 for a 30-foot channel, and $44,752,500 
for a 35-foot channel). 

in other words, based upon cold economic and financial logic and facts, the 
proposed investment cannot possibly be justified. 

Would the St. Lawrence seaway project assist our war effort? 

\s it is presented as a defense measure, it would have to be undertaken im- 
mediately and rushed to completion. What are the material and manpower 
pre blems involved? 

Obviously, it would need enormous quantities of critical materials, and drain 
off much manpower, General Pick in his recent testimony before the House sub 
committee estimated that the International Rapids section alone would require 
65,000 tons of reinforcing steel, 88,000 tons of structural steel, 38 tons of copper, 

120 barrels of cement, and 78,700 M b. m. of lumber. General Wheeler sub 

tted some Labor Department figures indicating that if the job lasted 6 years, 

number of workers would range from 7,400 to 16,900, These material and 
wwer figures do not include the Great Lakes part of the project, to be per 

ied entirely by the United States, and the section between the International 

to be developed by Canada; nor do they include the work of channel and 
improvements in the Great Lakes. Material, manpower, and time de 

would obviously be considerably larger if the project were put through on 

i or 35-foot basis this siphoning off of critical material and manpower 
during the current emergency would certainly have a detrimental effect on our 
ffort. As a matter of fact, our economy would feel the strain in normal 


sources Board which on April 24, 
“dl: 


onstruction will require a substantial period of time, and if undertaken dur 


i war would place a considerable burden on materials, equipment, and man 
powel In fact, it would be inexpedient and impractical to initiate the project 
during a war period. Consequently, if an emergency should arise before the 
project were well toward completion, the full contribution of the project to the 
national security could not be attained.” 

Considerable discussion has arisen with respect to depletion of ore reserves 

in the continental United States, and particularly the Mesabi Range. 

his poses the questions: Do we need that ore? Is our war effort threatened 
iv shortage of steel for the building of our weapons of defense? 

answers are in the negative. Both United States and Bethlehem steel 

the largest in the Great Lakes area, are opposed to the St. Lawrence 


Sykes, chairman of the executive committee of Inland Steel, Chicago, 

o the House committee that : 

* the cost of developing the St. Lawrence Waterway cannot be justified 
on the necessity of making Labrador ores available to maintain our steel-making 
apacity in the Midwest.” 

Benjamin F. Fairless, president of United States Steel Corp., in a letter to the 
Liouse Committee of the Judiciary, in April 1950, said : 

In discussing iron ore I want to make one point clear at the beginning: 

‘An adequate supply of iron ore in this country is primarily a production and 
cost problem. It is not a question of the exhaustion of the ore reserves of the 
United States. 

“This is the iron ore situation : 

“With the progressive depletion of the deposits of high-grade iron ore, it is 
gradually becoming more and more necessary to utilize lower-grade domestic 
ore deposits. United States Steel and others have already worked out methods 
for doing this, and are far along with the plans necessary to accomplish this 
result, 

“At the same time, United States Steel as well as others have thought it ad- 
visable to find and develop new sources of high-grade iron ore outside the United 
States. Large foreign deposits of high-grade ore have already been found and 
are now under development. In other words, the American steel industry faces 
for the future a production and cost problem and not one of scarcity of iron ore.” 

Venezuelan ore is now moving direct to eastern seaboard mills via vessel into 
the Pittsburgh district via ocean to Baltimore and rail inland, also to the Birming- 
ham district via Mobile. It can move to Pittsburgh via New Orleans via barge, 
also to Great Lake ports via barge to Chicago and lake carriers beyond. Chile 
and Brazil also have enormous reserves of ore. 
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It is estimated that the Lake Superior reserves of ore total more than a billio! 
tons. Another source of ore on this continent is in the Steep Rock region, about 
40 miles north of the Canadian border. The supply there is about a billion tons, 
according to an article in Steel, in the August 21, 1950, issue. A 140-mile railroad 
line would put this ore at Port Arthur, Ontario. Estimates say that 100 million 
tons of high-grade ore are at the east end of Lake Superior. 

This country is estimated to have iron reserves of at least 2 billion tons, which 
would last us for 23 years, at an annual consumption of 96,600,000 tons, or 15 
percent more than World War II average. There are thousands of acres of land 
in the Lake Superior region that no doubt contain high-grade ore but have not 
been proven by drilling because any deposits thus proven become immediately 


taxable under the laws of the ore produc ing States. Moreover, there are billions 


of tons of taconite near ground surface. This is a low-grade ore. Steel com 
panies have already been experimenting successfully with the processing of this 
material. They say there is enough taconite to meet the requirements of the 
steel mills in the Great Lakes area for an indefinite time 

Conceding for the sake of argument, America’s steel were running short 
of ore. When could they expect relief from the Lam ClEePosits, if this 
country undertook the St. Lawrence seaway project? 

Even if the seaway were already built, a 360-mile rail line, to waterside, must 
be constructed Mr. Hanna, who represented the brador interests at the 
April-May 1950 heariz rf the Committee on Public rks, sai his could not 
be done until 1955 or 1956. The first year’s yield of ore \ 1 1iot be more than 
a million tons, he said It would be 1 fore ; illion flow could be 
expected. By then, the urgency and eme nev relie by the project sup 
porters shall have passed. 

\ logical question to ask: Would this country forever lose that Labrador ore 
it does not undertake the St. Lawrence seaway project? 


1 } 


[r. Hanna said that the interests he represents will develop their iron 


yperties no matter what is the decision on that expensive project, These 


formerly opposed the seaway as unnecessal ind uneconomical ’ 
are not relying on the seaway, although they concede that the seaway would 
reduce their cost of making deliveries in the Great Lal t 1 


Would not the St. Lawrence seaway weaken the national defense by dislocat- 


ng the national economy? 

It would not only impose a burden on Americ: xpayers who are already 
taggering under the heaviest national debt ar most crushing program 
of spending in history, but it would also strike ¢ » billion f dollars invest- 
ed in other forms of transportation—railroad, truck, inland barge, ocean trans 

‘tation including the port developments 

Rather than strengthen our national defense, \ 1ational defense 
be weakened by the dislocation of our national economy? 

It must not be overlooked that even if the St. Lawrence Waterway were con- 
structed, our primary system of transportation—the railroads—must be main 
tained at a high rate of efficiency in order to transport traffic during the period 
of the year the St. Lawrence would not be available. And for 12 months of the 

ear not only must our railroad, truck and other water facilities be maintained 
at terrific expense to serve the ports served by the seaway, but they must also be 

aintained on an all-year-round basis to serve the communities not tributary to 
he waterway. The railroads and other transportation agencies and port 
facilities must be maintained on a standby basis, pay taxes, wages, interest 

m investments, ete., while the seaway is open. This uneconomic fact, standing 
ilone, should militate against a project whose use, at best, would be available 7 
months of the year. As stated recently by Senator Allen J. Ellender, in a radio 
address opposing the St. Lawrence seaway, we cannot afford to allow our rail 
transportation to fall into a state of disuse. Further, any serious impairment of 
railroad earnings would result in substantial loss of money to thousands of 
investors in railroad securities. 

What values would the hydroelectric power, which would be generated at the 
dams in the St. Lawrence seaway return to this country? 

Although the United States will be called upon to contribute the lion’s share of 
the construction of the hydroelectric and navigational phases of the project, the 
division of the power produced will be on a 50—50 basis. Mr. Charles E. Wilson, 
Director of Defense Mobilization, who formerly unalterably opposed the entire 

roject, in recent testimony before the House Public Works Committee admitted 
that he had not changed his position with respect to the power angle. It was still 
his position that private industry is in a position to produce all the power that is 
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necessary in the eastern area that would be served by the hydroelectric equipment 
proposed to be installed as the result of the seaway. It has been stated that 
the dependable capacity to be made available to the American side, 570,000 
kilowatts of firm power (764,000 horsepower) would be no more than that 
produced by 1 of the 4 privately operated plants at present in New York State. 
As a matter of fact, it is estimated that the production of primary power would 
be no more than 10 percent of the State’s present consumption. 

The port of New York and other ports located in that State are very vigorously 
opposing the legislation because of the harm that would result to those ports in 
the event the St. Lawrence seaway would be opened for navigation. Numerous 
witnesses appeared before the Senate subcommittee in June 1947 pointing out 
the harm that would result to the ports on the eastern seaboard, as well as the 
Gulf coast, lake carriers, the coal industry, railroad industry, railroad and mine 
labor, longshoremen and American shipping lines, and at the same time pointing 
out that no substantial benefit would accrue to national defense. 


STATEMENT OF Lewis I. Bourceors, DirEctOR or COMMERCE FOR THE PORT OF NEW 
ORLEANS, LA, 


My name is Lewis I. Bourgeois, and I appear before this committee today as 
director of commerce for the port of New Orleans, which port is administered 
and operated by the board of commissioners of the port of New Orleans, an 
agency of the State of Louisiana. 

The legislation being considered principally is that outlined in S. 589, intro 
duced by the able Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. Wiley. Obviously this bill is 
not pleasing to certain advocates of the St. Lawrence seaway who, for 30 years 
or more, have been seeking a continuous deep waterway from Duluth to the 
Atlantic Ocean regardless of costs and regardless of who foots the bill. Already 
several amendments and resolutions have been introduced which would remove 
the disguise so apparent in 8. 589. This bill fails to call for the entire project 
to be constructed at one time; rather, it seeks only the United States financial 
involvement in the first stage, viz: the International Rapids and the Thousand 
Islands section. in other words, this bill would lull the taxpayers into a feeling 
that the seaway will only cost the $100 million bond issue authorized therein. 
If this first stage is the only stage, then this seaway, as a navigation project 
cannot be acceptable to the advocates of the “Duluth to the ocean” channel. 
It will be useless without all of the other stages. So, in reality it looks like 
this project is Just what it was last year, and the year before, a billion-dollar 
project which has been rejected, time after time, by the Congress. 

There is only one aim in all these bills before this Congress, and the aim 
is no different from the one last year and the years before. Just the approach 
is different and it is being offered this time in broken doses. The complete 
project must, of course, embrace the several Great Lakes harbors with an 
eventual channel depth of nearly 35 feet, and must inevitably call for more than 
a billion dollars in expenditures, because modern ocean shipping under the 
American flag will never bring itself to using a 27-foot seaway. Shipping leaders 
have clearly testified to this in all hearings held heretofore. 

Why should this Government spend such vast sums of money on a project 
of this kind when there are hundreds of all-American waterways and harbors 
badly in need of improvements at this time? These projects have been on the 
books for years. Many are real necessities and are economically sound. If this 
country’s present financial condition does not warrant constructing these All- 
American projects, then it certainly cannot stand the enormous expense in- 
volved in the building of the St. Lawrence seaway. This seaway has never stood 
the test of an economic survey by the Corps of Engineers of the United States 
Army. Why is it that the proponents of this seaway have refrained from 
seeking such a survey? Do they fear the results of such a survey? In 1929, 
the Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C., made a survey of the St. Lawrence 
project. The results weer not pleasing to the sponsors of the project. It would 
be interesting to this committee if it would examine the Brookings Institution 
report of 1929 and translate it to today’s levels. It would find that this project 
is no more attractive today than it was 24 years ago. The proponents dare 
not do this. 

Collection of tolls has been injected into the financing of the seaway. It had 
to be because the project has not been proven to be economically justified. But 
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placing tolls on navigation projects on American waters will only serve to 
establish precedents to do the same on every American project developed, or 
to be developed. Legislation on this issue was introduced in the Congress in 
1952 and hearings before were held by the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce April 1952. Once tolls are established on waterways the doors will 
be forever opened for advocates of such policy to come in and demand this type 
of financing for all improvements to navigation. Let the people who ship by 
waterways beware. Let those people who wish their waterways improved take 
note. This may be the “toe in the door” for those advocates of user-charges to 
point to whenever a river project is up for development. 

If the St. Lawrence seaway is economically sound there should be no need 
to assess tolls. If the seaway is an economic necessity, it should stand on its own 
merits. So many arguments have been used to justify it. Each one of these 
arguments falls with the passing of time. Reviewing all these arguments it was 
contended that: 

(1) It would solve the depression problems ; 

(2) It was needed to win World War II; 

(3) It was needed to help win the Korean war ; 

(4) It was needed for national defense, 
However, time has disproven all these. Now the last argument involves our 
iron-ore supply. The evidence used in support of this issue has been not only 
disputed, but it has been contradicted by experts and leaders in the steel in- 
dustry. There is no need to review this issue here today. The records of the 
committees of the Senate and the House that held previous hearings on the 
St. Lawrence show that the reserves of the Mesabi Range will approximate 
2% billion tons, a supply for 25 years, and that the Steep Rock project now 
under development will exceed 10 million tons a year. The steel mills which 
now control the Labrador ore fields were opponents of the St. Lawrence seaway 
until they acquired such control. Now they are all for it. A little difference 
of ownership makes a lot of difference in one’s viewpoint, 

The port of New Orleans never has opposed projects which call for improving 
of waterways and deepening of harbors, even though this might mean com- 
petition. Each project should stand on its own merits, and should warrant the 
expenditures of public funds. Ports can and do stand legitimate and fair com- 
petition but they have every right and reason to protect themselves against 
any movement which seeks to deprive them of fruits of their labor and the returns 
on their investments. 

If the St. Lawrence seaway were economically justified, and were based on 
sound financing it would not be necessary to attempt its construction by piece- 
meal legislation under a plan which, to the average taxpayer, would make it 
appear to him not to cost him a penny. If this is not correct, then why should 
the Government guarantee the bonds which will be sold to finance the project? 
This alone casts doubts on the whole basis of economic soundness, 

The Department of Commerce studies of 1947 and 1948, which have been intro- 
duced in the various records of the numerous hearings in an attempt to prove 
the seaway will be self-liquidating, estimate that 11 million tons of general cargo 
and 11 million tons of grain will be moving over this seaway. Nothing in the 
record justifies this estimate other than an assumption that 35 percent of all 
existing business of the United States Atlantic and gulf ports would be diverted 
to the St. Lawrence. I can state here that if these estimates are ever realized, 
the port of New Orleans stands to lose even a greater percentage of its commerce 
than I claimed it would in my statement before this very same committee on 
February 28, 1952. 

Now an examination of the 1949 statistics of the United States Department 
of Commerce will reveal that the foreign trade, viz, imports and exports, of the 
Atlantic and gulf ports combined, total 115,700,200 short tons. If the seaway’s 
proponents’ claims are accurate, i. e., that the St. Lawrence will produce 11% 
million tons of grain, 4 million tons of coal, 6 to 20 million tons of petroleum, 
114% million tons of general cargo, or a total of 46%4 million tons, then this is an 
admission that the seaway, in order to be justified, must draw away from the 
Atlantic and gulf ports over one-third of their tonnage. This is not our claim— 
it is the claim of the seaway’s proponents. Certainly this is not only incon- 
sistent, it is unfair. It is not good business to ruin the economy of the port cities 
to build a seaway which will ruin the economy of the communities, create de- 
pressed business conditions, and bring on unemployment. These communities 
spent their own money to build up these ports; they taxed themselves to do this. 
Now the National Government is being called upon to build a project which must, 
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of necessity, if ever it is to be justified, take away from their port cities an 
important percentage of their commerce. And to add insult to injury, public funds 
will be used to do this and these funds are the taxes which the port communities 
must pay to the National Government. 

So they are going to get it coming and going. And some people are actually 
charging the ports of America with being selfish in opposing the St. Lawrence 
seaway, when the reverse is truer. The proponents actually claim they will take 
a great portion of the ports’ tonnage in the hopes that this seaway will pay for 
itself, which it won't. What they want is a seaway to be paid for by tax money 
und when they have this seaway they expect to help themselves to the ports’ 
tonnage while the ports themselves are paying for their own facilities through 
local taxation. Is not this selfishness on the part of the proponents? 

The port of New Orleans is not owned by individuals, firms, or corporations. 
[It is owned by the people of Louisiana and the board of commissioners that ad- 
iuinisters the affairs of the port is the agency of the people and taxpayers of 
the State. The board being a State agency must act in the public interest. The 
public interest of the people is in opposition to the seaway. 

During the year 1952, at New Orleans, 4,000 ships entered and cleared the port. 
This created productive activity which raised the State of Louisiana’s level of 
economy, prosperity, and employment. Now if the seaway proponents are correct 
in their assertion that the project will draw 35 percent of the Atlantic and gulf 
ports’ tonnage then this must definitely reduce the number of ships arriving at 
New Orleans by such a percentage as to reduce all of the activities at the port 
which are related to shipping, and naturally the ships which suffer the most 
will be those of the American merchant marine. If this committee is not con- 
vinced that American-flag ships will not use the St. Lawrence, it is respectfully 
suggested that it examine the record of letters of American-flag lines which were 
vead to the Senate by the late United States Senator Overton in the Congressional 
Record of May 8, 1947. This has been further substantiated by leaders of the 
Maritime Association at the hearings held in Washington in 1952, when they 
claimed that they would not and could not use the seaway. 

We oppose the St. Lawrence seaway for these reasons: 

1. There never has been an economic survey made of the project by the Corps 
of Army Engineers. 

2. The charging of tolls would set a precedent and result in the imposition of 
tolls on all the navigable channels in the United States, thus ending the free 
use of them. 

3. The seaway would further handicap the American merchant marine. 

i. The seaway will not produce enough new tonnage to pay for it and will 
depend on and expect to take away from our ports traffic which has taken 
years of effort, taxes, and initiative to acquire. 

5. The seaway will take away from the port of New Orleans an important 
portion of its tonnage and thereby damage the economy of the people of the 
State of Louisiana who are the owners of the port. 

6. This is not a time to undertake such a vast expenditure of public funds when 
the national administration is driving for a balanced budget and a reduction in 
taxation. 


STATEMENT BY McVey F. Warp, Secretary, New ORLEANS 
STEAMSHIP ASSOCIATION 


My name is McVey F. Ward. I am the secretary of the New Orleans Steam- 
ship Association. This organization, founded in 1912, represents nearly 100 
percent of all the steamship firms operating in the port of New Orleans, La. 

Iam here on behaly of this association to present to this committee the associ- 
ation’s unalterable opposition to the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway 
project. The steamship association has consistently maintained this position 
over a long period of years, and, moreover, again reaffirmed its opposition to the 
construction of the St. Lawrence seaway project on March 4, 1953. 

The New Orleans Steamship Association has long studied this project and all 
the implications its completion would have on the economy of the Mississippi 
Valley and the ports of the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. Naturally we are also 
vitally interested in the effect it would have on the port and city of New Orleans. 
Our association is thoroughly convinced that the overall effect would be extremely 
detrimental. 
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The seaway would generate very little, if any, new traffic and if the estimates 
of the proponennts are correct, the tonnage it would handle would represent a 
diversion of a considerable percentage of the traffic now flowing normally from 
the midcontinent area of the United States down the Mississippi Valley to the 
Gulf ports. In other words, it would cause a diversion from this natural north- 
south trade route to that of an artificially created west-east route—a route which 
would be financed at least in part by the Federal Government. 

As a result, we here in New Orleans would be faced with what would amount 
to government-sponsored competition. We feel that the effect on the economy of 
eur city and port would be disastrous in that it would jeopardize the millions 
of dollars of both public and private funds which have been invested over the 
years and dedicated to developing and expanding the port of New Orleans. 
This applies in equal measure to the other Gulf ports as well. 

To carry this thought further, one can easily foresee that the completion of 
the project would start a reaction which would affect not only the shipping 
interests but also those firms and individuals engaged directly and indirectly in 
activities related to the business of the port. Estimates here in New Orleans 
have consistently confirmed the fact that 70 cents out of every dollar in cireu- 
lation has its origin, directly or indirectly, from the port or related activities. 
With the completion of the St. Lawrence seaway project we can visualize 
this figure of 70 cents gradually decreasing and becoming less and less of a 
factor in the economy of our community. 

A list of those firms which would be directly affected by the completion of 
this project would include railroads, barge and truck lines, ship repair and dry- 
dock firms, tug and towing companies, warehousing, public weighing and inspect- 
ing interests, stevedores, car unloaders, customs brokers and freight forwarders, 
etc. The list is by no means complete. But the welfare of all of these interests 
2s well as that of their individual employees and their families is entirely de- 
pendent on the maintenance of the commerce of the port at the present level. 

In addition to the foregoing, the owners and operators of American-flag ves- 
sels have stated time and time again that they could not and would not use 
the St. Lawrence seaway if and when it was completed. The result would be 
the opening of this proposed trade route to foreign-flag vessel owners whose 
vessels could navigate the proposed 27-foot channel. A glance at the normal 
loaded draft’ of the vessels operated by the American merchant marine illus- 
trates clearly the impracticability of this proposed 27-foot channel for American- 
flag vessel owners and operators. Should this seaway be authorized with the 
proposed 27-foot channel, it would be obsolete for American-flag vessels before 
construction was begun and the Government of the United States would appear 
to be in the somewhat untenable position of using public funds to subsidize 
\merican-flag vessels on essential trade routes and at the same time underwrit- 
ing a project which would in a large measure defeat or nullify the first objective 

It has been suggested that a solution to this dilemma would be to deepen the 
proposed seaway channel from a depth of 27 feet to 53 or 35 feet. Estimates 
by competent authorities indicate this additional channel dredging alone would 
add an additional billion dollars to the construction costs, bringing the total to 
$2 billion, exclusive of the hydroelectric power development. 

In past years advocates of the seaway have stressed the national defense, 
und are currently emphasizing the national security aspects of its construction 
This, of course, is substantially one and the same thing. The fact remains 
that because of climatic conditions this proposed seaway will be completely 
frozen over or blocked by ice for 5 to 7 months out of every year, and, conse- 
quently, could be of no possible value to national security or defense during 
these periods. 


‘The normal loaded draft is as follows 


Length dth Loaded draft 


Ft ”% I 
Liberty 57 
Victory a oe 
C-1. 
C-2 63 
C-3 
Mariner. _- 46 
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United States Army Air Force officials have gone on record many times to 
the effect that it is impossible to set up a system of air defense or interception 
which would make our northern borders impregnable to enemy air attacks. 
Since the construction of several locks are necessary to the success of the St. 
Lawrence seaway project it necessarily follows that the destruction, total or 
partial, either by sabotage or enemy attack, of any one of these several locks 
would bottle up all of the shipping west of the point of attack. This clearly 
illustrates the high degree of vulnerability inherent in the design of this project. 

It should also be noted that the consruction period of the seaway would re- 
quire at least 8 years. During this time, should a national emergency arise, the 
construction of the seaway could only have the effect of diverting labor and 
materials from more vital defense programs. 

Perhaps the strongest of all the reasons against this entire project is the 
crying need for economy in our Federal Government, and the urgent necessity 
of returning to a balanced budget. It is quite true that the legislation under 
discussion here today envisions the spending of only a few million dollars of 
Federal funds, We feel that this in itself would be a grave fiscal error which 
would only be compounded by the Federal Government guaranteeing both the 
principal and interest of any and all securities which would be issued by the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corp. 

For many years now, the taxpayers of this country have been burdened with 
a tax structure considered by many experts to be both excessive and prohibitive. 
To ask these same taxpayers now to underwrite another economically unsound 
billion or two billion dollar project, we are convinced, is being unfair in the 
extreme. 

The tax exemption feature of this development, also incorporated in the pro- 
posed legislation, is just one more reason which demonstrates how this whole 
project would work to the detriment instead of to the advantage of the overall 
economy of our country. 

Time does not permit the inclusion herein of the many additional sound 
arguments and economic reasons against the construction of this proposed sea- 
way. There are other representatives of commerce and industry present today 
from New Orleans—experts in their flelds—who will offer additional detailed 
statements of fact which will clearly demonstate how ill-advised the construc- 
tion of this proposed seaway would be. The New Orleans Steamship Associa- 
tion emphatically and wholeheartedly endorses and subscribes to these 
statements. 

For these reasons we cannot urge the committee strongly enough to reject the 
proposed St. Lawrence seaway project legislation. 

We wish to thank the committee for this opportunity of appearing and making 
our views known, 


New OrLEANS CITYWIDE COMMITTEE IN OPPOSITION TO THE 
St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY PROJECT, 
New Orleans 5, April 16, 1953. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Chairman, Foreign Relations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WiLEY: The New Orleans Citywide Committee in Opposition 
to the St. Lawrence Seaway Project, whose membership is composed of the 
leading commercial, industrial, civic, and traffic organizations in the community, 
wishes to present to your committee its objections to the legislation recently 
introduced into the Congress on this project, especially S. 589 and similar 
bills. 

The reasons for these objections are outlined below. 


ST. LAWRENCE HISTORY 


Periodically efforts are made to revive the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project. Whenever this happens it causes a tremendous outlay of time and 
energy on the part of Congress. The issue has been thoroughly covered both 
by proponents and opponents and discussed at length. Every factor has been 
adequately reviewed and always, even though the various Congresses have under- 
gone the usual change of membership, the proposal, because of its lack of genuine 
merit, has been rejected. 
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QUESTION OF DESIRABILITY 


The project never has and cannot now be justified from a navigation stand- 
point. It will generate no appreciable amount of new traffic and the tonnag 
that may be expected to move over it will represent mainly the diversion from 
existing and adequate water and rail routes. Even if the most sanguine ton- 
nage estimates are realized, revenues will be far frora sufficient to maintain 
and liquidate the enormous cost of the undertaking, which will be a constant 
drain on the taxpayers of the United States. 

If Canada is sincere, and financially able to construct the proposed 27-foot 
waterway, which is nearly 2,000 miles in its total extent, and lies largely in 
Canadian territory, there is no need for the United States to burden itself with 
an expenditure of more than $100 million in constructing a short segment, ap- 
proximately 114 miles, which will serve no practical purpose. Canada will 
still have on its side of the boundary, due to the physical characteristics of the 
area, four-fifths of the waterway, including the Welland Canal and locks, to- 
gether with the long stretch of the St. Lawrence River from the New York- 
Canadian boundary to its mouth. 


NATIONAL SECURITY 


From the standpoint of national security the United States will be just as well 
served with a Canadian-built canal on the Canadian side of the boundary as it 
would with a canal which has only 114 miles of its length in the United States, 

The St. Lawrence seaway would violate the principles of dispersion and de- 
centralization, which are the basic fundamentals of a sound national defense 
setup. It would concentrate industrial production into a tightly compressed 
area, extremely vulnerable and exposed to attack by the only potential enemy 
we know about. One concentrated air attack would wreck the defense area of 
the St. Lawrence. One bomb, exploded in 1 lock, would stop all navigation on 
the waterway and bottle up all the shipping west of the damaged lock. 


GOVERN MENT CORPORATION FINANCING 


Financing the seaway through the medium of a corporation whose bonds are 
guaranteed both as to principal and interest by the United States Government is 
obviously an evasive tactic, which seeks to circumvent the usual procedures 
of Congress and bypass the normal scrutiny of congressional appropriations 
committees. It hardly seems fair to the American taxpayer at this time to 
add to the public debt by such a devious and dubious arrangement. 


PIECEMEAL APPROACH 


The current legislation proposing only a 114-mile segment of the seaway is 
‘unningly deceptive. It is obviously an attempt to obtain in piecemeal fashion 
ultimate completion of a project which Congress has on several occasions 
adjudged in its entirety to be unacceptable. 

The current proposals reflect no significant arguments in support of our 
participation in the seaway that have not previously been advanced. 

It has been demonstrated to the satisfaction of Congress that United States 
participation in the waterway project is economically unjustified and commer- 
cially unwise, that it is not a defense measure, and that it is completely un- 
realistic to commit the United States jn a joint construction effort on the 
basis that, if we do not join, Canada will undertake it alone. 


INADEQUACY OF 27-FOOT DEPTH 


The St. Lawrence project calls for a channel depth of 27 feet, which is in- 
adequate for modern deep-sea vessels, since it would accommodate less than 5 
percent of the American merchant marine. The United States and Canada 
would be spending money for the exclusive benefit of foreign vessels of limited 
size and draft, built and operated by countries in which construction costs 
and wage levels are low, creating a situation in which our ships could not 
successfully compete. 


LIMITED SERVICEABILITY 


Since the seaway would be icebound at least 5 months of each year, existing 
transportation, warehousing, and port facilities would be called upon to offer 


82543—53——23 
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standby facilities during that period, which would be unreasonable and unfair. 
As information, and in order to identify the organizations and agencies in 
New Orleans in whose behalf this statement is made, the membership of the 
New Orleans Citywide Committee in Opposition to the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Project is attached. 
Cordially, 
A. E. Prapixo, Secretary. 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE NEW ORLEANS CITYWIDE COMMITTEE IN OPPOSITION TO THE 
St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY PROJECT 


Advertising Club of New Orleans 

American Association of Small Business 

American Federation of Labor 

Board of Commissioners of the Port of New Orleans 
Central Trades and Labor Council 

Commission Council City of New Orleans 

Exchange Club of New Orleans 

Executive Club of Louisiana 

Forwarding Agents and Foreign Freight Brokers Association of New Orleans 
Green Coffee Association of New Orleans 

Junior Chamber of Commerce 

Kiwanis Club 

Lions Club 

Louisiana Sugar Exchange, Inc. 

New Orleans Chamber of Commerce 

New Orleans Board of Trade 

New Orleans Business and Professional Women’s Club 
New Orleans Clearing House Association 

New Orleans Cotton Exchange 

New Orleans Insurance Exchange 

New Orleans Traffic and Transportation Bureau 

New Orleans Public Belt Railroad Commission 

New Orleans Steamship Association 

New Orleans Stock Exchange 

New Orleans Traffic Club 

Orleans Levee Board 

Propeller Club of the United States, Port of New Orleans 
Rotary Club 

Real Estate Board of New Orleans 

Young Men’s Business Club 


STATEMENT By ALEx C. CocKE, PRESIDENT, NEW ORLEANS BOARD OF TRADE, LTD. 


For many years the New Orleans Board of Trade, Ltd., composed of the prin- 
cipal executives of the leading commodity, shipping, transportation, and finan- 
cial interests of the community, has weighed the merits and disadvantages of 
the St. Lawrence seaway project. 

This matter was discussed again thoroughly at the monthly meeting of the 
board of directors held on February 18, 1953. It was the unanimous decision 
of the board that our organization wholeheartedly reaffirm its opposition to 
this costly and, in our opinion, unnecesary project. 

While Senate bill 589, and kindred legislation, indicate a proposed expendi- 
ture of $100 million, the past history of this project leads inevitably to the con- 
clusion that its ultimate objectives could not possibly be achieved unless it em- 
braced all of the features which have been before the Congress for more than 
20 years and consistently rejected. 

This project, for which economic justification has yet to be established would 
finally require the expenditure of over a billion dollars, and a construction 
period conservatively estimated to be from 6 to 8 years. Moreover, the seaway 
would be icebound and therefore unusable at least 5 months of each year. 
These unfavorable factors obviously do not furnish any logical reasons on which 
approval can be legitimately sought. The board of trade cannot support any 
project that is not economically sound, particularly at a time when means are 
being sought to balance our Federal receipts and expenditures, 
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New Orleans and other gulf ports have an important stake in this matter, 
serving as the outlet for the commerce of the entire midcontinent area. Eco- 
nomically sound traffic patterns have been established using the Mississippi 
River and its tributary river system as the basis. This sound structure would 
be seriously impaired by the approval and construction of the St, Lawrence 
seaway project which would tend further to affect adversely our present do- 
mestie and foreign transportation network. a 

In previous statements presented to congressional committees our position 
has been fully outlined. It does not appear feasible or necessary, therefore, 
at this time in view of the brevity of the scheduled hearings, to enumerate in 
detail, all the reasons for our continuing our opposition, but we do wish the 
record to show it is our considered judgment that the present legislation should 
be rejected by the committee. 


GREEN COFFEE ASSOCIATION OF NEW ORLEANS, 
New Orleans 12, La., April 13, 1953. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: The board of directors of the New Orleans Green Coffee As- 
sociation, at a meeting held on March 24, 1953, reaffirmed its unalterable op- 
position to the St. Lawrence seaway project. 

The association has before this, in previous hearing, outlined reasons for its 
opposition but for the present record, reiterates the following principal ob- 
jections: 

(a) We believe that S. 589 is but a beginning and that the proponents have, 
as the ultimate objective, the complete project as several times, rejected by 
Congress. 

(0) We consider the St. Lawrence project undesirable from the standpoint 
of national security since it will be admittedly vulnerable to sabotage or attack, 
and damage to any of the several locks would indefinitely bottle up all ships 
then in inland waters. 


(c) We incline to the opinion that the project is uneconomic because (1) it 
will be frozen and useless to commerce for a considerable portion of the year 
and (2) because of the high cost of the complete project which we definitely 
envision as the ultimate objective. 

(d) We continue to feel that the completed seaway will encourage foreign 
flag shipping to the detriment of our own subsidized merchant marine, 

Respectfully submitted. 


AuSTIN A, O’BrIEN, Acting President. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE NEW ORLEANS AREA, 
New Orleans 5, La., March 26, 1958. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Chairman, Foreign Relations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: The Chamber of Commerce of the New Orleans Ares 
desires to lay before your committee its conclusions regarding the proposed St. 
Lawrence seaway project. 

Our organization has given much study to this project in years past and has 
just recently reviewed the entire subject. Our board of directors is convinced 
that the project is economically unsound from a commercial viewpoint as a 
development project and, furthermore, cannot rightly be classified as a defense 
measure, 

In regard to its commercial aspects, our chamber has testified in detail at past 
congressional hearings. We do not consider that the proposed piecemeal ap- 
proach alleviates in any degree the unsoundness of the financial aspects of the 
project. 

With respect to defense possibilities, we note that vessels would be required 
to enter the open sea at a point 780 miles closer to possible enemy submarine 
bases than would be necessary in the case of the port of New York, for example. 
The area off the mouth of the St. Lawrence would constitute a rich hunting 
ground, concentrated in a small area. This 780-mile differential would permit 
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submarines to increase their operations in the area approximately one-third as 
compared with New York, given the same number of vessels. 

Some have expressed apprehension lest Canada build the St. Lawrence sea- 
way and the United States not be a party thereto. We do not believe that the 
United States would suffer a loss by this eventuality that would be comparable 
to that which would b> inherent in the United States engaging in the project. 

Sincerely yours, 
I. NEWMAN II, President. 


THE NEW ORLEANS SEAWAY 


The Cyarrman, I just want to ask you several questions. There 
is proposed a New Orleans 70-mile seaway, 36 feet deep, which will 
cost over $80 million. Not a cent of this amount is proposed to be 
recovered by tolls into the Federal Treasury. Apparently, New 
Orleans people are sponsoring the project to handle some 3 million 
tons of general cargo, to aid the local economy generally and to main- 
tain New Orleans’ position as a port competitively with other Gulf 
coast ports. 

Do you favor imposition of tolls on this seaway in order to recover 
the $80 million into the Federal Treasury, together with all interest 
and amortization charges? 

Mr. Scuwartz. May I answer that this way. In the first place, 
the channel which I think you have in mind is of benefit not only to 
the port of New Orleans but will be of benefit to the entire Mississippi 
Valley. That is No. 1. 

No. 2, that project has received the clearance of an economic study 
and all the other incidentals of the United States Army engineers, 

No. 3, we oppose tolls on that waterway or any other waterway of 
the United States. 

The Cuarrman. But you are in favor of the New Orleans seaway, 
aren’t you ¢ 

Mr. ScHwarrtz. i e say that that should be treated on its own mer- 
its, and that the St. Lawrence seaway project should likewise be 
treated on its own mer vite 

If the St. Lawrence seaway project can be established to the satis- 
faction of this committee economically and otherwise, why, then it is 
up to this committee to decide. 

Insofar as the tidewater channel is concerned, we ask that that and 
all projects in the Mississippi Valley stand on their own feet. If they 
justify it, the Congress should appropriate money for them, If they 
are not justified, the Congress should not. 

The Cuamman. Don’t you think that standing on their own feet 
means standing on the feet of the United States Tre: asury if you don’t 
want to put any tolls on them? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. Let’s put it this way. That is an all-American 
project. It drains the water off from not only the States that border 
on the Mississippi River but on all the tributaries, and we take a lot 
of your water off, Mr. Senator, from Wisconsin, and during the spring 
of the year we would be very happy to have an additional route for 
that water to the sea. 

The Cuarrman. If you are going to talk about draining water, the 
greatest hydro development proposition on the American continent 
but one is right up there where the St. Lawrence drains off the lake 
basin. 
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Mr. Scuwarrz. In connection with the hydroelectric power, Mr. 
Chairman, we make no comment. We have made no comment in 
connection with No. 4 of your propositions. We have commented in 
our statements upon 1, 2, and 3. 

The Cuatrrman. You are in favor of the hydroelectric power? 

Mr. Scuwartz. We make no comment whatsoever. We leave that 
to the Federal Power Commission. 

The Carman. I did intend to ask Mr. Lyon a few simple ques- 
tions. Since he has already left, I will ask that his assistant, Mr. 
Schwietert, take the stand. 

What is your full name, sir? 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR H. SCHWIETERT, TRAFFIC DIRECTOR OF 
THE CHICAGO ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


Mr. Scuwretert. My full name is A. H. Schwietert. 

The Cuatrman. And what is your connection with Mr. Lyon and 
the Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry. 

Mr. Scuwietert. I am traffic director of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce and Industry. 


THE ILLINOIS WATERWAY 


The Cuatrman. Do you believe that the Federal expenditures in 
developing the present Illinois Waterway to 9-foot depth between 
Chicago and the Mississippi River have been a sound investment ? 

Mr. Scuwietert. Yes; I think so. 

The Cuatrman. Are you aware that the commerce of the present 
Lilinois Waterway exceeds over 16 million tons a year, or more than 
twice the anticipated tonnage calculated for the development in the 
early 1930's? 

Mr. Scuwretert. I can’t say just what the figures are. I didn’t 
look at the ones for the last year. 

The Cuatrman. In your judgment, are those figures correct ? 

Mr. Scuwretert. I think they are the Army engineers’ figures for 
that river. 

The Cuatrman. Are you aware that one of the greatest commodity 
movements is upbound coal for use in the power generating stations in 
the Chicago area by the Commonwealth Edison Co. ? 

Mr. Scuwieterr. Yes; there is a very heavy movement of coal. 

The Cuamman. Apparently the Commonwealth Edison Co. has 
found that the shipping costs on that movement are at a much lower 
rate than the all-rail rate from the central Illinois mines. Isn’t that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Scuwierert. I think probably it is. I don’t know what they 
pay. 

The CHarrMan. Surely this water movement of coal represents a 
theoretical diversion from the local railroads. As a matter of eco- 
nomics, do you oppose this coal movement by water because it consti- 
tutes a diversion from the railroads? 

Mr. Scuwirrert. Do we? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Scuwretert. No. 

The Cuatrman. Does your chamber of commerce oppose it? 

Mr. Scuwietert. No. 
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The Cuatrman. New Orleans interests are pushing for a new-type 
water channel involving Federal costs at today’s prices of about $80 
million. Do you favor that development, you or this association ? 

Mr. Scuwierert. We have taken no position on that, sir, that I 
know of. 

The Cuamman. You have taken no position. In other words, you 
wouldn’t be against it as you are against the St. Lawrence waterway? 

Mr. ScuwieteErt. I will have to say this: that if it was not econom- 
ically sound, we would be against it. 

The CuarrmMan. You have already heard that it is 3 million tons, and 
they want the Government to carry the whole package. 

Mr. Scuwretert. Well, as I say, we have made no study of it, so I 
can’t answer you specifically, but I can say this: that our policy in the 
association is not the same as that mentioned by New Orleans. We 
believe that every waterway should pay for itself through a user 
charge. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, sir. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD CONNECTING CHANNELS 


Entirely aside from the St. Lawrence seaway, the Lake Carriers 
Association is urgently requesting the deepening of the Great Lakes 
connecting channels from 25 to 27 feet. The cost will be about $100 
million. Are you and the Chicago Association of Commerce in favor 
of that ? 

Mr. Scuwierert. I would have to answer by saying that we have 
made no specific study of the connecting channels to see whether or 
not the added traffic that might move would justify the additional 
expenditure. If it did, we would have no objection, but I can’t say that 
we would favor it or we would not, until I have made that study. 

The CuHamman. Have you any figures in your mind as to the amount 
of traffic that now. moves up from Chicago and the eastern part of 
Wisconsin up into the area of Lake Huron ? 

Mr. Scuwietert. As to the volume of tonnage I have not; no. 


ILLINOIS WATERWAY 


The Cuarrman. Congress has authorized further improvement of 
the Illinois Waterway in the Chicago area by way of the Calumet-Sag 
route to provide, among other things, a direct interior water connec- 
tion with Indiana Harbor, Ind. The Federal cost will be over $100 
million. Do you favor that development? 

Mr. Scnwrietert. Yes, sir; we do. We think the traffic to the Calu- 
met-Sag Channel would justify its construction, and again I will have 
to answer you that if a user charge is to be applied, we have no objec- 
tion to a user charge on that waterway when they put it on the rest of 
the waterways for that purpose. 

The Cuarman. I thank you, sir, and I meant to ask those questions 
of Mr. Lyon. If there is any disagreement in your conclusions and his, 
will you let me know so that the record will show whether you agree or 
disagree on the answers? 
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Mr. Scuwietert. I will. 
The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, sir. 
(The following letter was received subsequently from Mr. Lyon:) 


THE CHICAGO ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY, 
Chicago, Ill., April 27, 1958. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR WILEY: Mr. Arthur Schwietert, the traffic director of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce and Industry, has reported to me concerning the 
questions which you asked him at the hearing on the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project on April 16, after I had left the committee room. I 
am sorry that I was not present when you raised these questions. I understood 
that there was nothing more which I could do at that time. 

While I believe Mr. Schwietert answered the questions adequately, I have 
obtained a copy of the transcript covering your questions, which you asked him, 
and his replies. Since it was your wish to address these questions to me, I 
believe you would like to have my reply to them. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you believe that the Federal expenditures in developing 
the present Illinois Waterway to $-foot depth between Chicago and the Missis- 
sippi River have been a sound investment? 

Mr. Lyon. I believe that this has been a sound investment. The Illinois 
Waterway, according to figures given us by the Chicago office of the United 
States engineers, cost the Federal Government a total of $27,722,300. The 
waterway is currently handling (1951, the last figures available) 14,693,862 
tons of traffic annually. While no tolls are charged on the Illinois Waterway, 
it seems reasonably clear that, where the total investment is only approximately 
$2 per annual ton of traffic, the investment is a sound one. It would require a 
very insignificant toll charge to yield the carrying charges on the investment on 
this waterway. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are you aware that the commerce of the present Illinois 
Waterway exceeds over 16 million tons a year, or more than twice the antici- 
pated tonnage calculated for the development in the early 1930's? 

Mr. Lyon. The most recent figures for tonnage are stated just above. The 
Army engineers inform us that the estimate was 7,500,000 tons. 

The CHAIRMAN. In your judgment, are those figures correct? 

Mr. Lyon. I think these figures are correct. They are the Army engineers’ 
statement concerning the forecast; they are the Army engineers’ record of 
tonnage. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are you aware that one of the greatest commodity movements 
is upbound coal for use in the power-generating stations in the Chicago area by 
the Commonwealth Edison Co.? 

Mr. Lyon. Yes; I am fully aware of this traffic. 

The CHAIRMAN. Apparently, the Commonwealth Edison Co. has found that the 
shipping costs on that movement are at a much lower rate than the all-rail rate 
from the central Illinois mines. Isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Lyon. I don’t know how much the company finds the costs of moving coal 
by the waterway. It seems a fair inference that they must find it advantageous. 
There may, of course, be elements of convenience as well as of costs which are 
important. 

The CHAIRMAN. Surely this water movement of coal represents a theoretical 
diversion from the local railroads. As a matter of economics, do you oppose 
this coal movement by water because it constitutes a diversion from the railroads? 

Mr. Lyon. No. We believe in industry conducting their business as economi- 
cally as possible, whether this applies to the use of transportation agencies or 
other factors. This is sound private enterprise. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does your chamber of commerce oppose it? 

Mr. Lyon. The answer just above applies. 

The CHAIRMAN. New Orleans interests are pushing for a new-type water 
channel involving Federal costs at today’s prices of about $80 million. Do you 
favor that development, you or this association? 

Mr. Lyon. Our board of directors has not considered nor taken a position on 
the New Orleans Channel. 

The CHAIRMAN. You have taken no position. In other words, you wouldn’t be 
against it as you are against the St. Lawrence Waterway? 
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Mr. Lyon. If an analysis indicating that this proposal was not economically 
sound—that is, that it could not be self-liquidating if tolls were charged—I believe 
our board would oppose it. 

The CHAIRMAN. You have already heard that it is 3 million tons, and they want 
the Government to carry the whole package. 

Mr. Lyon. The often-stated policy of our association is that every form of 
transportation agency should stand on its own feet economically. Our board 
does not believe in Government subsidies in transportation. 

The CHAIRMAN, Thank you very much, sir. 

Entirely aside from the St. Lawrence seaway, the Lake Carriers Association 
is urgently requesting the deepening of the Great Lakes connecting channels from 
25 to 27 feet. The cost will be about $100 million. Are you and the Chicago 
Association of Commerce in favor of that? 

Mr. Lyon. We have no data concerning the traffic which might be added by 
deepening the connecting channels alone. Therefore, we cannot state whether 
the cost of that work would be justified or could be sustained by some form of 
user charge. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN. Have you any figures in your mind as to the amount of traffic 
that now moves up from Chicago and the eastern part of Wisconsin up into the 
area of Lake Huron? 

Mr. Lyon. I have no knowledge of figures covering this matter. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN. Congress has authorized further improvement of the Illinois 
Waterway in the Chicago area by way of the Calumet-Sag route to provide, 
among other things, a direct interior water connection with Indiana Harbor, 
Ind. The Federal cost will be over $100 millon. Do you favor that develop- 
ment? 

Mr. Lyon. We do favor this devlopment. We have, on more than one occa- 
sion asked appropriate committees of Congress to make an appropriation for this 
purpose. Our board of directors, in line with their standard policy on this 
matter, could have no objection to a toll charge for the use of that waterway. 
The board would hope, however, that such a toll charge were made a universal 
practice on governmentally constructed transportation routes. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN, I thank you, sir, and I meant to ask those questions of Mr. 
Lyon. If there is any disagreement in your conclusions and his, will you let me 
know so the record will show whether you agree or disagree on the answers? 

Mr. LYoNn. As you will see from the record, there is no difference, whatsoever, 
in principal between the statements I have made in answering your questions 
and in the answers made by Mr. Schwietert. 

Thank you for the opportunity of giving you our views on the matters raised 
by your questions. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEVERETT LYON, 
Chief Executive Officer. 

The CHArrMAN. We understand that there are a number of others 
here who desire to put their statements into the record. Did Mr. 
Giesen put his statement in ¢ 

Mr. Girsen. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. I understand you want 3 minutes. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM F. GIESEN, GENERAL MANAGER, MARI- 
TIME ASSOCIATION OF THE PORT OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Gresen. My name is William F. Giesen, general manager and 
counsel. The Maritime Association of the Port of New York. 

The Cuarrman. And your statement is to what point? 

Mr. Gresen. The navigational aspects, Senator, which were covered, 
I think, by the Federation of American Shipping. 

The Maritime Association of the Port of New York is a membership 
organization comprised of approximately 1,400 people engaged in the 
maritime industry in the Port of New York. There is included in our 
membership practically every steamship company doing business in 
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he Port of New York. We also have among our membership repre- 
sentatives of all other phases of the maritime industry. 

Our association has consistently taken a position in which we were 
opposed to the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway. A complete 
presentation of the reasoning which has led our people to the con- 
clusion that United States participation in the construction of the 
seaway is economically unsound is available to this committee in the 
record of proceedings that have taken place before other congressional 
committees which have cenemaint sarees in the past. Once again we 
iave resolved to enter our appearance at this time and to record our 
opposition. 

In presenting our views on this occasion, we are mindful of the fact 
that the honorable chairman of this committee has stated, in sched- 
os the hearings, that a real service would be rendered to the Ameri- 

‘an taxpayer by not attempting to rehash all of the old arguments pro 
weal con which have been repeated for the last 30 years in connection 
with this projec t. 

We respectfully submit that the genuine answer to the question of 
American participation in the seaway lies in the record of 30 years of 
argument that has taken place on this proposed project, where all of 
the pros and cons conceivable have been presented. We further re- 
spectfully submit that the fact that Congress has consistently rejected 
any and all legislation designed to have the United States enter into 
the construction of the seaway with this complete record before it, is 
n and of itself one of the most convincing arguments against Ameri- 

participation at this time. The history of congressional action, 
whether through disposition that has been n aie of this matter in com- 


mittee, or upon a full vote of either branch of the Congress is clear 
and convineing proof that the weight of opinion on this most con- 
troversial subject is clearly against American participation. 


NEW ELEMENTS IN SEAWAY 


During the last few years a few new elements deemed worthy of 
renewed consideration have been injected into the now historic seaway 
question. These elements have been the necessity of the seaway in view 
of national defense considerations and diminishing native ore; Ameri- 
can participation in view of Canada’s announced intention to build an 
all-Canadian seaway; and the most recent consideration based on a 
limited American participation, with a new method of financing. The 
question of diminishing ore supplies was fully explored before the 
House Public Works Committee in the spring of 1951. Canada’s in- 
tention to proceed alone was in the picture when the matter was before 
the full Senate in June of 1952. On both of these occasions the weight 
of opinion prevailed. In reaching a truly representative and sound 
conclusion against United States partic ipation, it must be true that 
nothing was found to be new on this question which coped with the 
basic defects in the idea. 

We sincerely trust that this honorable committee has no intention to 
merely evaluate just the so-called “new phases” of the subject, and we 
respectfully submit that despite the fact that the record of these hear- 
ings, in deference to the committee’s own request, may largely consist 
of a discussion of only the “new phases,” that the sound final answer 
to the proposals before Congress can only be determined with the old 
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arguments being considered as an integral part of the current question. 
There is nothing in the “new phases” “of this question which changes 
the fact that the seaway would be frozen over for approximately 5 
months of each year, nor is there anything in the “new phases” which 
changes the fact that over 90 percent of American vessels could not 
economically transverse a 27-foot seaway because of the greater draft 
of these vessels when fully laden. The majority of the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people of this country have fully realized in the past 
that a transportation facility that can only be counted upon for 7 
months during the year and that even remotely threatens to disrupt 
and possibly “destroy other stable 12-month-a-year transportation 
facilities is an unsound project. The majority of these elected repre- 
sentatives of the people have also realized that building a seaway that 
less than 10 percent of American vessels can use is unsound. 


COST ESTIMATES 


In the past the cost item has constituted a very material considera- 
tion, and the current measures being proposed are designed to take 
some of the sting out of the fabulous cost estimates that have hereto- 
fore been a basic deterrent. Instead of a Government outlay of tax- 
payers’ money, there would be merely a guaranty of bonds. The only 
thing that seems clear from this change in plans is that $100 million 
or more would have to be earmarked for this project, in midst of an 
economic war being waged against this country. 

This Nation is becoming more and more aware of the fact that there 
is a totalitarian force on the face of this earth with designs upon us. 
It is apparent that we are and will be in a preparedness race for an 
incalculable length of time. The disproportion of our cost of pre- 
paredness and the cost of preparedness fabricated with slave labor is 
self-evident. A vast expenditure, or the underwriting of huge invest- 
ments on enterprises of doubtful merit should be something celebrated 
by the totalitarian forces as a step toward victory in the final success 
of their economic warfare. When a project such as this has been 
vetoed by the weight of opinion for over 30 years, it would appear to be 
self-evident that American participation is earmarked with at least 
doubtful necessity. The past record will disclose that the great doubts 
exist because of economic reasons, and more recently the. question of 
protecting the contemplated seaway during a time of war has been 
fully considered. 

In conclusion, we urge that American participation in the construc- 
tion of the St. Lawrence seaway is basically no more desirable today 
than it was 30 years ago, and that under all of the attending circum- 
stances a great service will be rendered to the American people if it is 
resolved once and for all that there be no American participation in 
the construction of this seaway. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. F. F. Estes will also put his statement in the 
record, as I understand it. 


STATEMENT OF F. F. ESTES, TRAFFIC MANAGER, NATIONAL 
COAL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Estes. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, if I may make just 2 obser- 
vations, it will take about 8 minutes, not over 3 minutes, I should say. 
The Cuatrman. We w ill allow you that. 
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Mr. Esres. I think I can cover it. I should like to clear up one 
of the questions I believe asked by yourself, Mr. Chairman. 

The National Coal Association is a national representative of the 
bituminous coal producers of the United States. We are members of 
the National St. Lawrence Project Conference, which is a party of 
record to the application proceeding of New York State pending be- 
fore that tribunal, and we are also as the National Coal Association 
parties to that proceeding. 


AUTHORITY OF FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION TO GRANT LICENSE 


I think I can say with all assurance that if we are unsuccessful in 
that litigation before the Federal Power Commission and they should 
grant the certificate, then we would necessarily either as an associa- 
tion or as a group of coal producers or allied with someone else find 
it necessary to appeal to the courts on the grounds that the Federal 
Power Commission by our allegations does not have jurisdiction over 
this project, for various reasons which I cite in my statement. 

The Cuatrman. That is a very frank statement. I think that ex- 
presses the entire position of the opposition. I don’t think we need go 
further into that issue. 

Mr. Estes. We don’t like to promote litigation and court appeals, 
but I think in our own interests we would have to take that action. 

The Cuamman. Are you a lawyer? 

Mr. Esters. No, sir, 1am not. I wish I were. 

Mr. Chairman, I should say with the condition the coal industry 
finds itself in today, we are not a rich client. 

In that connection, the reason I make that observation is that we 
all know how long these court proceedings last, whether drawn out 
by the lawyers or by the judges themselves, and inasmuch as the Wiley 
bill, so to speak, S. 589, is predicated upon the authorization of the 
Federal Power Commission to construct the power facilities, then we 
would not anticipate any power forthcoming or even any St. Law- 
rence canalization certainly before completion in 1960 or 1961, 

The Cuatmrman. I want to state for the record that you are a very 
honest gentleman. Last year we were told definitely that the crea- 
tion of a jackpot to contest this matter, was actually in being, and that 
what you have now said was going to take place. 

In other words, we were warned that no matter what the Legisla- 
ture did in the matter, there was going to be continuous litigation on 
the subject to stop the development of this enterprise. 

Now if you people feel conscientiously that you are doing the right 
thing from the standpoint of the public interest, it is well and good. 
But if on the other hand you are simply looking after special interests, 
then it seems to me that you gentlemen and the people who differ with 
you as to what should or should not be done should take into consider- 
ation the matter of public interest over and above the selfish interests 
and other interests. Iam glad you brought it into the open. At long 
last it appears that it is not a threat but an actuality. 


GOVERN MENT POWER DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Estes. May I make this observation, Mr. Chairman. Any ap- 
peal that we might take would not be on account of legislation now 
pending on the ce: canalization of the St. Lawrence. Our appeal would 
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be regarding the power feature, because we have never felt that power 
should be either generated or distributed by the Federal Government 
or any State authority. 

As a matter of fact, I recall the opening day that the chairman 
made some reference to endorsement of ex-President Hoover, and 
I noticed in making an address recently, ex-President Hoover said 
that— 

A reduction in the Federal investment in power enterprises could ultimately 
Save at least $600 million a year. 

So he does not think very much of the Government being in the 
public-power business, at least at the moment. I am aware, of course, 
that he did, as all past Presidents have done, endorse the seaway. 

The Cuairman. You should look over the map of the United States 
and see what the people think about it. I haven’t been in favor of 
it personally in any of these localized movements, but I am not blind 
to the movements in history either. 1 know what has happened in 
TV A, in the West and in my own State. 

In my own State every municipality has the right under law to 
decide by vote of its citizens whether it will have its own powerplant 
and whether or not it will generate and distribute it. So it is pretty 
late to say that there is no Government power. It is a matter of 
policy among groups of our people and among the States themselves. 

The West is not only a tremendous exponent but also an example 
of Government-generated power. The Hoover Dam and others indi- 
cate clearly the direction of power development by Government. 
So in those instances where private enterprise can handle it better, 
I say fine. But we have had other instances where it was conceded 
by practically everyone that private enterprise was unable to do so, 
and the Government stepped into the picture for the benefit of the 
public itself. 

We must not close our eyes to that great movement. Look at the 
world elsewhere. Look at the nations in Europe, which themselves 
operate their railroads, utilities, and everything else. It is some- 
thing that we cannot ignore as a matter of economic movement among 
people. With that little bit of philosophy, you carry on, sir. } 

Mr. Estes. Well, I don’t want to get into a detailed discussion of 
public power, but you made reference to some European countries 
and what they do over there, and those are the same European coun- 
tries, I might observe, that we are subsidizing, but that is a little 
foreign. 

The Cuarrman. It is a little foreign. They also subsidized us 
in many ways from the standpoint of taking the brunt of the battle 
in the beginning. 


COMPETITION OF OIL WITH COAL 


Mr. Esres. If I may go to the other point and then I will conclude 
if my statement is to be ‘incorporated in the record, and that is as 
of the moment imports of residual heavy oil now coming into this 
country averaging around 440,000 barrels a day, and this is dis- 
placing on the Atlantic seaboard over 35 million tons of coal annually. 

As Mr. Kennedy stated, each ton of coal displaced causes a loss 
of 1 day’s employment somewhere along the line. If you are going 
to make available this foreign oil—I might say we have some “hope 
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of getting some legislative relief on that. We have about 14 bills 
pending i in Congress by various authors. 

The Cuarman. You will join with me on cheese, then, won’t yout 

Mr. Esres. Yes, sir; I will join with you on cheese. 

The Cuarrman. It is strange how your position depends on whose 
ox is gored. 

Mr. Esres. I want to compliment you, Mr. Chairman, that you have 
a Cabinet officer in your corner fighting against agricultural imports. 
We don’t have any Cabinet officer in our corner. 

The Cuarrman. What town are you from; what city? 

Mr. Estes. I am from Washington, D. C. 

The Cuairman. Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Esres. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You might make a speech on this subject of trade, 
not aid, which are mere phrases nowadays that catch people’s atten- 
tion, but you don’t agree with that. 

Mr. Esres. I noticed Secretary Benson had advocated protection 
for the agriculture people on the importation of agricultural products, 
and I heartily agree with that. I wish we could get a Cabinet officer 
to get back of our oil bills. 

But if we do make this oil available to the ports on the lakes it would 
mean that much more. If we don’t get legislative relief, that is just 
that much more displacement in the quantities of oil coming in replac- 
ing coal that is now being mined and giving employment ‘to workers 
in our industry and allied industries. 

Our production is the lowest today that it has been for many a year. 
We do not anticipate over 400 million tons of coal being mined this 
year, and that is considerably below the 630 million we mined just a 
few years ago. 

The Cuarrman. All right, sir. We thank you, and your statement 
will be incorporated in the record. 

(The prepared statement submitted by Mr. Estes is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF F. F. Estes, TRAFFIC MANAGER, NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


My name is F. F. Estes. I am traffic manager of the National Coal Association, 
with offices in the Southern Building, Washington, D. C. The National Coal 
Association is an incorporated trade association, national in scope, representing 
producers of more than 70 percent of the commercial bituminous coal of the 
United States. 

I should like to say at the outset that our association and our industry, in 
determining their views on proposals of this nature, try to be fair in weighing 
both advantages and disadvantages which they believe would redound to the 
interest of their industry, and the public as well. On this basis we endorse some 
proposed legislation just as readily as we oppose other bills. 

With respect to the St. Lawrence project, I think the record over the past 15 
or 20 years will show that our position has been consistent, namely, in opposition 
to construction of the seaway, and to governmental development of the power 
aspects of the project. 

We have learned to look forward each session of Congress to a revived St. Law- 
rence proposal which, though many times defeated, continues to confront us. 
Our anticipation has never been disappointed, for we have seen the proposal 
renewed and renewed, each time for a different reason; and now we see it in 
new raiment—a St. Lawrence Development Corporation, whose bonds, to the 
extent of $100 million, would be guaranteed by the United States Government. 
I am referring to 8S. 589, but the bill by Senator Humphrey, and the amendment 
by Senator Thye, would authorize another $100 million outright authorization 
for further work in the connecting links of the Great Lakes around Detroit and at 
the Soo Locks, Opposed as we are to the project, if it is to be done at all, it ought 
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to be done right, and we do not believe it can be done by a Corporation or anyone 
else for a hundred million dollars. That would be only a starter toward comple- 
tion of the entire project, and to do a part job, even from the standpoint of the 
most enthusiastic proponent, would be little better than not commencing at all. 
Those who advocate this project should tell the public that it will cost our Gov- 
ernment not one or two hundred million, but many hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars to do the job right, and this at a time when taxpayers have been led to expect 
and hope that they would see a balanced budget and substantial tax relief, a hope 
they are reluctantly and sadly beginning to discount. 

Section 13 (b) (1) of S. 589 provides that, “the toll charges shall be fair and 
equitable and shall give due consideration to encouragement of increased utiliza- 
tion of the navigation facilities * * *,” On the other hand, section 13 (b) (3) 
states that the tolls shall provide sufficient revenues to take care of administration 
expenses of the Corporation and interest and amortization of the Corporation’s 
debt and obligations. Let us assume that under the first-cited provision, the 
tolls in order to encourage use of the facilities were necessarily made so low that 
the provisions of the second-cited paragraph could not be carried out. Conversely, 
suppose, in order to meet the amortization, interest, and administration expenses, 
the tolls had to be made at such a level as not to encourage traffic on the seaway. 
While utopian in nature, these two provisions seem not to be compatible. 

The opposition of the coal industry has heretofore been directed to both the 
navigation and power aspects of the project. We appreciate that the matter of 
authorizing the power development is not presently before your committee. 
However, section 3 of S. 589 conditions the navigation development on the 
expected assurance that the power will be concurrently developed by the State 
of New York, or some other entity. The application of the State of New York 
to develop this power is now pending before the Federal Power Commission. The 
National Coal Association, as a party to that proceeding, has opposed the appli- 
cation on the following legal grounds, which I but briefly mention: 

(1) The Federal Power Act does not give the Federal Power Commission 
authority to issue a license for a portion of a project. Obviously the application 
seeks a license for half of a project—the half that is in the United States. 

(2) The Power Authority of the State of New York does not have authority 
to accept a license from the Federal Power Commission, because the Federal 
Power Act requires the licensee to agree to a recapture provision, and the State 
of New York has not authorized the Power Authority of the State of New York 
to waive the claims of the State of New York to the area involved. 

(3) The Federal Power Commission is required to leave the matter to Con- 
gress, in accordance with the provisions of section 7 (b) of the Federal Power Act, 
which requires that where the Commission believes the development of any water 
resources for public purposes should be undertaken by the United States itself, 
the Commission shall not approve any application, but shall submit its findings 
and recommendations to Congress. In the 1949 decision of the Commission in 
this case, the Commission found it necessary to refer this matter to Congress, “in 
accordance with the provisions of section 7 (b) of the Federal Power Act.” 

Whatever the Federal Power Commission’s decision in this case may be, it is 
reasonable to assume it will be appealed to the courts, and the litigation would 
long delay both the authorization and commencement of the development of 
the power project. A conservative estimate would be that no power would be 
forthcoming from this development before 1960, and from a defense standpoint 
by that time we should be so well prepared against war as to discourage the most 
ambitious dictator. 

Since the power authorization is in such a hazy stage, we shall not here burden 
your committee with a recital of the coal tonnage, employment, railroad revenue 
from coal, and taxes that would be lost by an eventual sanctioning of a govern- 
mental power project in competition with its taxpaying citizens. Suffice to say 
that such losses would be most substantial, and such compensating benefits as 
might accrue all purely theoretical—certainly not factually proven. 

So much for power. With respect to the navigation feature, we assume others 
will discuss (a) that only about 10 percent of United States flag ocean vessels, 
when fully loaded, could use a 27-foot channel; (6) that Canada unilaterally 
controls the Welland Canal to the left and the St. Lawrence to the right of the 
International Rapids; (c) that due to winter freezes the seaway would be a 
seasonal proposition, closed a large part of the year; and (d) that we have won 
previous wars without it, and from the standpoint of providing defenses it would 
be a liability instead of an asset in event of world war III. 
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On this latter observation, may we comment briefly. We need not pose as 
military strategists or tacticians to say that even during the last World War, 
when less destructive and demolition bombs were in the possession of our ene- 
mies, those charged with the defense of our homeland kept their fingers crossed 
lest a well-placed bomb at the Mackinac Straits or the Soo Locks landlock our ore 
and coal movement and the movement of other commerce on the Great Lakes. 
The navigation development here contemplated would give cause for further con- 
cern in adequately defending our channels of commerce in wartime. It may be 
argued that should this happen the railroads would have to take over the burden 
of transporting the traffic thus denied the Great Lakes. Of course, they would, 
but let us remember, please, that the railroads are the ones who would lose much 
of their present and potential traffic if the seaway is constructed; and if the 
railroads must stand ready to handle the traffic during the period when the sea- 
way is frozen over and also maintain adequate standby facilities to meet such 
wartime emergency as above mentioned, then rail freight rates—already at record 
levels—may well be expected to further increase to levels which neither shippers 
nor consignees can afford to pay. 

Some years ago when we appeared in opposition to the seaway, we cited the coal 
tonnage that would be lost should the railroads lose a substantial portion of their 
freight traffic to the waterway. Today the railroads are not such large pur- 
chasers of coal for fuel use, due to the rapid diesilization of their lines in recent 
years. Nevertheless, the retention of their traffic, and a healthy railroad finan- 
cial structure redounds to the interest of the coal industry, in that the railroads 
are less likely to seek additional increases in their freight rates on coal which 
would add to coal’s competition in the fuel and energy market. 

Coal is finding it increasingly difficult to hold a reasonable portion of the fuel 
market in the face of competition from other private enterprise, to say nothing 
of the competition it must meet from Government-subsidized industries and the 
dumping of cheap residual heavy oil at our Atlantic ports. Imports of this heavy 
oil, now averaging around 440,000 barrels daily, is displacing over 35 million tons 
of coal annually. Bills have been introduced in both branches of Congress, 
lesigned to abate this serious threat to our domestic production of both coal and 
il. While the effect of the competition of this imported heavy oil is felt sub- 
stantial distances from the ports of entry, the vortex of its economic destruction 
is at, or within close distance of, seaboard. To make seaports of our lake cities 
as far west as Duluth would but further enlarge this threat to our natural re- 
source and railroad industries and the labor they employ, at high wages in com- 
parison with the wages paid in the countries from which the oil is imported. Add 
to this huge coal displacement the more than 2% million tons the proposed Barn- 
hart Island power development would displace (and more as additional sites were 
developed), and it is not difficult to see what would happen to coal production in 
this country, now running at an annual rate of 200 billion tons less than 1947 
and 1948, or around 400 million tons. 

Now getting back to defense. Has any nation ever won a war without an ade- 
quate coal supply commensurate with wartime demand? Would not coal, as it 
has in the past, be called upon to supply the fuel deficiencies brought about by 
wartime preempting of the available oil for air, navy, railroad, and truck priori- 
ties? Since the competitive fuel situation has caused, and is daily causing, 
many mines, both small and substantial, to go out of business, and those which 
have managed to stay in business to adopt the most rigid austerity programs, 
it ean be factually stated.that the bituminous-coal industry has neither the 
financial reserves nor other wherewithal to hold itself in readiness to increase 
its annual production 200 or 250 million tons, or any other substantial tonnage 
figure, to meet a sudden or even slowly progressing national emergency. So, 
when this committee, or any other committee, weighs the importance of the 
St. Lawrence seaway to the defense of our country, consideration should also, 
and we trust will be given to the other facets of defense, including the preser- 
vation and maintenance of basic industries which have proved their indispensa- 
bility in wars we have won without the St. Lawrence seaway. 

If the coal industry is to be put out of business by the fair competition of free 
enterprise, we will retire reluctantly, but I promise you gracefully. But if, on 
the other hand, we are to be put out of business by Government-subsidized com- 
petition, then I can likewise promise you that, in our own behalf, and in behalf 
of the general public and national welfare, of which we pride ourselves in being 
an important part, we will fight to the last to prevent such abnegation and abro- 
gation of the long-established concepts of free enterprise which we, all of us, 
have heretofore enjoyed. 
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The CuarrMan. I have here Mr. R. Granville Curry, who wants to 
yut his statement in the record. Just give your name for the record, 
Mr. Curry. 


STATEMENT OF R. GRANVILLE CURRY, APPEARING ON BEHALF 
OF THE ALBANY PORT DISTRICT COMMISSION 


Mr. Curry. Mr. Chairman, my name is R. Granville Curry, and I 
appear on behalf of the Albany Port District Commission, which is a 
State agency organized to build and to administer the affairs of the 
port of Albany, and it takes the position which is stated in the state- 
ment which I wish to file. 

I have also been asked to say that I am authorized to state on behalf 
of the New York State Waterways Association that it joins with the 
Albany Port District Commission in opposing the seaway project. 

This association is a nonprofit corporation, the me mbers of which 
include port authorities, trade associations, civic and commercial or- 
ganizations, business firms, shippers and owners and operators of 
barges interested in the transportation of freight on the New York 
State Barge Canal system and the Hudson River. Its specific aims and 
purposes are to promote and protect the harbors, rivers, and other 
waterways of the State of New York, and the development of traffic on 
these arteries of transportation. Its views coincide with those of the 
Albany Port District Commission. 


MATTER OF GRAVE CONCERN TO THE PORT OF ALBANY AND THE ALBANY 
PORT DISTRICT COMMISSION 


The Albany Port District Commission, a State agency provided for 
by statute to build and manage port facilities comprising a modernly 
equipped port in Albany, N. Y., is vit lly concerned with the proposal 
here under consideration. This commission has rebuilt the port of 
Albany, implemented by the creation of a taxing district, including 
Albany and Rensselaer and making possible the raising of funds for 
development of the port. 

The port was reestablished as a seaport in 1932 following the deep- 
ening of the channel by the Federal Government at an expense of 
over $5,500,000. The Federal project, however, was subject to the 
condition that local interests would provide facilities for a modern, 
efficient port. This condition has been met by the Albany Port Dis- 
trict Commission, which has expended over $8 million in providing 
the port facilities contemplated. In addition to such carefully planned 
port facilities as transit sheds, warehouses, concrete docks with mar- 
ginal railroad tracks, and a terminal railroad, the commission has 
provided an important lumber terminal and a 13.5-million-bushel 
grain elevator, believed to be the largest single-unit grain elevator 
in the world. Private industries, inc luding important oil companies, 
have also established terminals at this port. 

The port of Albany is the nearest Atlantic port from an important 
interior territory and is reached not only by railroads but by the 
New York State barge canal system from Buffalo on Lake Erie and 
Oswego on Lake Ontario. This port is competitive with Montreal 
and it is believed would be adversely affected by the proposal here 
under consideration. 
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As to the four points as to which the chairman of this committee 
suggested that the presentation be made, the Albany Port District 
Commission respectfully submits the following: 


DESIRABILITY 


(1) De sirability.- ~The question has been asked as to the desira 
bility of the project from the standpoint of (@) national security 
and (6) other considerations, if the United States were to construct 
part of the St. Lawrence canals on United States territory and exercise 
joint control with Canada. 

(a) As to national security, it is believed that there is lacking any 
solid foundation for concluding that the proposed undertaking 1s 
desirable. No one claims that such a project can be classed as a 
national defense necessity and considered in the same category as 
guns, tanks, aircraft, and other items procured with Department of 
Defense funds. The argument that the proposed project wou!d be 
an aid to national security overlooks the fact that the waterway would 
be closed for about 5 months of the year, that the many locks and 
narrow passageways would be extremely vulnerable to attack from 
enemy armed forces, and would be |: arge sly e xposed to acts of sabot: age. 
\ttempts to protect the waterway would involve an undue and dis- 
proportionate demand upon our own armed services and equipment. 

There is no convincing evidence that iron ore for nation: . security 
purposes cannot be obté ained through existing facilities without con- 
struction of the proposed project. The showing by competent author- 
ties is that large reserves of ore still remain in the Mesabi Range, 
that important investments have already been made in the develop- 
ment of processes for converting low-grade ore into high-grade ore, 
and that expanded production to the extent necessary can be counted 
ipon in the future. 

The theory that ships might be built in the interior and floated to 
the seaboard disregards the unavailability of the proposed seaway 
during almost half the year, its vulnerability to attack, and the serious 
consequences if ships built in the interior were bottled up and rendered 
unavailable because of such attacks or sabotage, even in only a minor 
part of such waterway. During the hearings before this committee 
in the last session of Congress it is significant that Mr. John D. Small, 
Chairman of the Munitions Board, who was designated by the Secre- 
tary of Defense to explain the Department’s views as to the seaway 
project, said, among other things: “Question has been raised as to the 
vulnerability of the major installations of the project to determined 
ir attack. That vulnerability is recognized.” He further said: “Tt 
is also recognized that the seaway is admittedly susceptible to serious 
traffic interruptions by enemy action, particularly sabotage.” 

The many years during which proposals have been made for sca 
struction of the St. Lawrence seaway and have been found so lacking 
in merit as to gain no legislative support by Congress signific antly 
reflect the lack of basis for the project now. 

It is apparently urged that in any event Canada will construct the 
seaway and that the United States should participate in the project 

nd reap in part the anticipated benefits therefrom. The difficulty 
with this argument is that if the project is unsound, as the Albany 


T 


Port District Commission believes it to be, and as a wealth of material 
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in the record shows, there is no reason for the United States to expend 
large sums of money on an unsound project, and the project.1s.not 
made a sound one just because Canada may be represented as perhaps 
intending to undertake such project alone. 

{n any event, the large part of the waterway, even if United 
States participated therein, would be in the hands of the Canadian 
Government. 

.6) Among “other considerations” indicating the undesirability of 
the proposed project is the unavailability thereof, because of limita- 
‘ions in depth, to almost the entire American steamship industry. 
As previously indicated, there is no showing that taconite or other 
grades of iron ore or the present high grades of ore from ports on 
Lake Superior will not continue to move or that ore from the newly 
dleveloped field in Labrador cannot move to steel plants in the United 
States through the already existing Canadian canal and by railroad. 
There is lacking a commercial need, as well as a national defense need, 
for the proposed project. 

While estimates have at various times been submitted indicating 
that millions of tons of traffic would move through the proposed water- 
way, such estimates have been hardly more than skete hy generaliza- 
tions and have been far more convincing that there is a volume of traffic 
available that would justify the millions of dollars that would have 
to be expended on the project. The limitations in the projected depth, 
the long winter season, the necessity for incomplete loading, the slow 
speed because of locks, weather conditions, and navigation difficulties 
all combine to detract from the use of the seaway, and to point to it 
as an unsound financial proposal. At the same time, however, the 


proposed seaway would divert from existing transportation facilities 
large tonnages which are handled by railroad or by water to Albany 
and other ports of this country or in the reverse direction. The 
injurious results to the port of Albany, to inland water carriers and 
railroads, to labor, and to the public at large, are of a serious character 
and should not be approved by Congress. 


CORPORATION 


(2) Corporation.—The theory that the United States may partici- 
pate in the building of the proposed seaway project through the forma- 
tion of a corporation which would be expected to incur a lar ge indebted- 
ness to be guaranteed by the United States Government appears to be 
merely an “indirect, but nonetheless actual, means of increasing the 
indebtedness of our Government, at a time when efforts are being made 
to retrench in expenditures and to prevent adverse inflationary effects 
from increased indebtedness. 

The corporation device is no answer to the compelling fact that the 
project itself is unsound and should not be undert: Sain. As previously 
indicated, there is no convincing showing as to traffic that could be 
depended upon. No real proof is presented to demonstrate that there 
would be sufficient traffic, if tolls were imposed, to pay for the project 
and its operation. In fact, there is serious doubt whether tolls would 
be imposed at all. Apparently Canada attempted to use this method 
at one time in respect to traffic through the Welland Canal but 
found it impracticable, because of diversions to other forms of 
transportation. 
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There is a failure to show that the proposed project could be placed 
on a self-liquidating basis and that it would not be an unnecessary 
and wasteful means of increasing the national indebtedness of the 
United States. 

UPPER LAKE CHANNELS AND POWER 


(3) Upper lake channels—Apparently many additional millions 
of dollars would be required to develop the upper lake channels and 
lake ports if the proposed seaway were authorized and used by such 
port. The unsoundness of the seaway project is believed to make the 
upper lakes project also unsound and undesirable. 

(4) Power—This Commission is not concerned directly with the 
question of electric power in the proposed project, but raises a question 
as to whether this part of the project would be warranted. 

The Albany Port District Commission is firmly of the view that 
the project here under consideration has not been shown to be in the 
public interest, that it would be unnecessarily injurious to existing 
transportation facilities and the port of Albany, and that it should 
be disapproved. 

I am also authorized to state on behalf of the New York State 
Waterways Association that it joins with the Albany Port District 
Commission in opposing the seaway project. This association is a 
nonprofit corporation, the members of which include port authorities, 
trade associations, civic and commercial organizations, business firms, 
shippers, and owners and — ators of barges interested in the trans- 
portation of freight on the New York State canal system and the 
Hudson River. Its specific aims and purposes are to promote and 
protect the harbors, rivers, and other waterways of the State of New 
York, and the development of traffic on these arteries of transportation. 
Its views coincide with those of the Albany Port District Commission, 
as stated herein. 

The Cuatrman. Next is G. B. Perry, traffic manager of the Houston 
Port & Traffic Bureau, Inc., of Houston, Tex. 

Do you want to place your statement in the record, sir? 


STATEMENT OF G. B. PERRY, TRAFFIC MANAGER OF THE HOUSTON 
PORT & TRAFFIC BUREAU, INC., HOUSTON, TEX. 


Mr. Perry. Senator, I have a statement, but in addition to that I 
have an oral presentation which goes to the composition of the bill, 
and if I may do so, I would like to read that in. My statement is 
not in any sense cumulative, and I would like to discuss that after I 
have completed the other, if I may hav: the time. 

The Cuarrman. Go ahead. 

Mr. Perry. My name is G. B. Perry. I am traffic manager of the 
Houston Port & Traffic Bureau, Inc., of Houston, Tex. My appear- 
ance is in behalf of that organization and the followi ing-named : Har- 
ris County-Houston Ship Canal Navigation District, Houston Mari- 
time Association, Houston World Trade Association, Houston Cotton 
Exchange and Board of Trade, Texas Ocean Freight Forwarders As- 
sociation, Houston Chamber of Commerce, East Texas Chamber of 
Commerce, and West Texas Chamber of Commerce, all of which are 
described in the prepared statement which I now tender for your study 
and consideration. 
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I would like to comment verbally that I am representing here. to- 
day a large segment of the State of Texas, estimated at more than 
50,000 citizens, and my views and opinions reflect those of the people 
whom I represent. 

OPPOSITION TO SEAWAY 


This statement intentionally omits repetition of factual data which 
has been received in the past by Members of Congress in great volume 
and by varied presentations. As described at length therein, it is our 
belief the primary objective of proponents of present seaway legisla- 
tion is the commitment of this Government to initiation of construc- 
tion on the St. Lawrence, with intention of requesting additional funds 
to deepen the channel from the proposed 27 feet to 33 or 35 feet, with 
attendant work on interlake canals and letks all the way to Duluth, 
coupled with harbor improvements and navigational aids. We are 
convinced the St. Lawrence project stands condemned as impractical 
and visionary with such benefits as might obtain to a relatively small 
section of the nation far offset by the expense involved. 

We do not believe that legislation should be passed which would 
result in initiation of this construction for we are convinced the St. 
Lawrence project stands condemned as impractical and visionary. 


POSITION ON WILEY BILL 


In the event, however, this committee—in its informed judgment— 
concludes that such a bill should be reported out, we pray the best 
possible bill be selected and here offer certain modifications of Senate 
bill 589 which we hold to be essential to the public interest. 

We recognize and respect the integrity.and sincere purpose of the 
sponsors of Senate bill 589, especi: lly the able senior Senator from 
Wisconsin, Mr. Wiley. If we did not so greatly respect his ability and 
persuasiveness, we would not feel it necessary to be here today, and 
I would like to say that in watching the conduct at this hearing, that 
goes more than ever. 


SUGGESTIONS ON CORPORATION AUTHORIZED BY WILEY BILL 


The essence of Senate bill 589 is creation of a corporation to perform 
the construction initis ally contemplated. In formation of this corpora- 
tion, the outlay of $5 million in capital stock, with retirement over a 
50-year period to a minimum of $1 million, has been emphasized in 
publicity releases but little has been said of obligation guaranties ex- 
tending to $100 million. We hold this characterization of original 
expenditures as a public investment in a self-liquidating corporation 
to be a simple disguise intended to satisfy the gener: al demand for 
economy in government. 

What is the structure and authorities of this corporation ¢ 

Activities of the corporation would be at the exclusive direction of 
« three-man board of directors. No department of the Government 
would be possessed with supervisory powers although debts and obli- 
gations assumed by those directors would be unconditionally guaran- 
teed by the Government. Contrast this with the construction of the 
Inland Waterways Corporation which is under direction of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, and whose obligations are held by congressional 
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order to a maximum of 25 percent of the value of its assets. Even 
though the corporation is being formed for the purpose of directing 
construction of a project intended to make a sea route available to 
areas adjacent to the Great Lakes, a three-man board of directors 
prevents full participation by the States affected, much less a national 
representation. ‘This is purely a regional project and it appears 
reasonable that at least the States having material interest should 
have a voice in the activities of the corporation. These States would 
be foolish indeed if they do not insist upon this right. 

We propose the committee act to increase the membership substan- 
tially and that the affected States be assured of representation. 

Senate bill 589 makes no effort to insure the appointment upon the 
Board of Directors of the Corporation of men qualified by education 
and experience to administer its affairs. The appointments are to 
be purely political in nature and obviously it will become the hunting 
vround of displaced or self-seeking persons under the patronage 
Sj stem. In our Oj inion, the bill should set standards of competency. 

Che annual salary to be paid Board members exceeds that of con- 
gressional pay by $5,000 and that of the president of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation by $6,200. This is a rather remarkable sum 
of money to be paid a man whose qualifications actually need be no 
more than a suitable connection with the Chief Executive. The sal- 
ary to be paid should be reduced to level paid Members of Congress. 


AUTHORITY OF CORPORATION 


Every conceivable power is vested in this 3-man Board of Directors, 
including the responsibilities of negotiation with a foreign govern- 
ment. Section 3 (a) (b) of Senate bill 589 provides that the corpo- 
ration will not proceed with its work until it receives “satisfactory 
assurances” that Canada will carry out its share concurrently and that 
New York State another FPC licensee will carry out its part. 

This decision, essential to the whole enterprise, is to be left to the 
3-man Board of tl» Corporation rather than to Congress where it 
properly belongs. 

Presumably the Corporation is to be formed—continue in existence 
indefinitely until in its judgment the satisfactory assurances are re- 
ceived—then proceed to commit the American people to a maximum 
ndebtedness of $100 million, all without supervision in any form. 
In the event of delay in receiving these satisfactory assurances, sal- 
iries or expenditures of the Corporation would be paid despite the 
absence of productive effort. 

Should it be the decision of Congress to create such a Corporation 
as suggested in Senate bill 589, this action should await completion of 
required firm agreements or contracts, and these should receive con- 
gressional approval. 

Contrary to sound principles in Government, the Corporation is to 
be authorized to set the compensation of its employees and define 
duties. The conditions fostered in such an atmosphere—patronage, 
political activity, nepotism—are commonly known and abhorred by 
the American people. The bill should provide for a merit system 
similar to that of the Atomic Energy Commission and similar Gov- 
ernment organizations. 
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Corporate powers to buy and sell real property, including acquisi- 
tion by aaieeneaiios processes, is a simple usurpation of rights 
accorded a government not a corporation as such. The lack of re- 
strictions on the acts of this proposed Corporation, or rather upon 
its 8-man Board, provides unlimited opportunities for abuse of the 
public interest. If the Corporation is to possess authority to traffic 
in lands, then it should not be permitted to acquire by condemnation. 


SELF-LIQUIDATING FEATURES OF WILEY BILL 


The entire possibility of self-liquidation of the indebtedness of the 
Corporation rates upon extraction of proper tolls but although Con- 
gress is requested to grant permission to the Corporation to contract 
debts and obligations with total lack of supervision, the tolls to be 
established are subject only to the approval of the President. 

An agreement on tolls should be reached by a joint commission, and 
approved by Congress, before any money is spent on construction. 

Furthermore, if these tolls are intended to provide the revenues 
required in self-liquidation, the bill should not contain such a 
provision as is found in section 13 (b) (1) to the effect that consid- 
eration should be given to the establishment of designed to encourage- 
ment of increased utilization of the navigation facilities. Such a 
statement is completely adequate to remove the abilities of the most 
well-meaning persons in determination of suitable and compensatory 
tolls. 

Our respect for the sponsors of this measure is profound, so pro- 
found in fact that we cannot conceive of their failure to now recog- 
nize and to accept the apparent truth that passage of Senate bill 589 
will inadvertently serve to invest almost unlimited powers in a 3-man 
body in direct opposition to the basic concepts of a democratic gov- 
ernment. 

Now, in connection with the prepared statement, Senator Wiley, 
there is, as I said, a natural amount of repetition, but I have held that 
to the bare minimum. We have not gone into any of these matters 
that have been discussed by previous witnesses, the Association of 
American Railroads, or others, except as we have touched upon it. 

The Cuatrman. We thank you. Your statement will be placed in 
the record. 

(The prepared statement of G. B. Perry follows :) 


STATEMENT OF G. B. Perry, TRAFFIC MANAGER, HousTtoN Port AND TRAFFIC 
BUREAU, INC., Houston, Tex. 


My name is G. B. Perry. I am employed by the Houston Port & Traffic Bureau, 
Ine., a nonprofit corporation formed of public and private enterprise having 
direct interest in the development of the port of Houston. In addition, I have 
been requested to represent at this hearing the following-named organizations 
and political bodies: 

Harris County-Houston Ship Channel Navigation District, a political subdivision 
of the State of Texas. 

Houston Maritime Association, an organization composed of steamship operators 
and agencies, 

Houston World Trade Association, an organization composed of firms and indi- 
viduals, directly interested in development of foreign commerce. 

Houston Cotton Exchange and Board of Trade, a trade association composed 
of cotton buyers and handlers. 

Texas Ocean Freight Forwarders Association, an organization composed of 
freight forwarders conducting business at ports on the Texas gulf coast. 
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Houston Chamber of Commerce, a nonprofit corporation formed of 6,500 Houston 
firms and individuals for promotion and protection, civic, and economic wel- 
fare of the city. 

Past Texas Chamber of Commerce, a regional organization composed of 4,000 
-ast Texas communities, firms, and individuals devoted to furtherance of area 
interests, including economic and political. 

West Texas Chamber of Commerce, a regional organization with aggregate mem- 
bership of 6,000 west Texas communities, firms, and individuals, of which 141 
memberships are held by community chambers of commerce, devoted to fur- 
therance of area interests including economie and political. 


Rach of the organizations here represented are unalterably opposed to the 
expenditure of public funds in any form or manner for the purpose of opening 
of a waterway on the St. Lawrence River. This opposition has continued 
through the years, and suitable resolutions have been adopted by the member- 
ship regardless of design of the legislation. The people of Texas are confounded 
by this constant pressure to force participation of the American taxpayer in a 
project which has been time and time again condemned as impractical and 
visionary. 

Senate bill 589 would allay objections of those people concerned with Federal 
construction of the powerplant and would pacify those concerned only with 
the enormous expense incident to this waterway development by terming appro- 
priation as stock subscription and obligation guaranty to a mythical corpo- 
ration in much the same fashion as the present Inland Waterways Corporation. 
Regardless of how accomplished, the fact remains that completion of the water- 
way to the extent proposed would contribute nothing of real value to the national 
welfare, 

Why have repeated criticisms of this proposed waterway been ignored by 
its proponents? If the major points of criticism are not well founded, why 
have they not been rebutted by simple fact? 

The misleading title “Seaway” brings to the uninformed mind visions of the 
Great Lakes cities as seaports, actively engaged in world trade—the creation, 
n fact, of a whole new coastline. 

Despite a mass of expert testimony directed to the difficulties of navigation 
through the St. Lawrence and to the draft limitations resulting from the pro- 
posed depth of 27 feet, proponents of the measure persist in assurances to 
midwestern industry of great savings in transportation costs on completion of 
the project and to opening of their lake ports to oceangoing vessels, but advised 
people of that region undoubtedly realize that savings in their transportation 
bill, if any, will be reflected in an increased tax burden; that present lake 
harbors cannot accommodate even the shallow-draft vessels which may pass 
through the proposed canal; that berthing facilities must be increased in size 
and number; that an integrated lakes system designed to draft requirements of 
even the smaller ocean craft requires improvements in present lock and canal 
interlake facilities. 

All things to all people—to the citizen at large the project is offered as essen- 
tial to the national defense—a waterway free of danger from enemy attack 
and an entry to the iron-ore fields of Labrador. 

These offerings are accompanied by the admonition that if the necessary money 
to initiate construction is not immediately forthcoming, either by direct appro- 
priation or underwriting of the obligations of a fictional corporation, the Cana- 
dian Government will proceed with construction and the entire control of the 
waterway will be vested in that nation. By implication, failure to proceed 
with the project will endanger our future relations with Canada. 

No information has been furnished the public of the conditions under which 
iron ore would be secured from the Canadian deposits in Labrador, the eventual 
cost of the ore, or the time and expense needed to develop the field. If the 
national security is endangered by our present inability to tap this source, can 
we await development of the St. Lawrence Waterway? During the last war 
when the supply of metals set the production pace of military supplies, foreign 
ores were secured from every available source and by means at hand. If the 
Labrador ore is essential to the national security, alternate methods of trans- 
portation should now be under consideration. If the continued operation of 
our steel industry is dependent upon a supply of Labrador ore via the St. Lawrence 
Waterway, why then have the major companies, including United States Steel 
and Bethlehem, expressed vigorous opposition to the project? 

As to the military aspect, so prominent in the arguments of the proponents 
of the waterway, the American public cannot conceivably be held capable of 
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determining the defensive measures necessary to the protection of our Nation 
The judgment of capable men informed by experience and training has, through- 
out our history, prevailed in these matters. Why is there an almost complete 
absence in the record of recommendations by military leaders that the waterway 
would, in any practical fashion, implement our abilities to conduct a defensive 
war? With the daily newspapers filled with reports of Russian aireraft con- 
ducting reconnaissance flights over north Canada, how can the average citizen 
he expected to accept in good grace a contention that a project more than 7 years 
from completion could possibly assist in the defense efforts simply because it 
vould afford protection from submarine attack to some debatable quantity of 
waterborne commerce. 

Loss of control of the waterway to Canada is conceded, regardless of which 
of the two nations performs the construction, Only approximately 10 percent 
of the St. Lawrence is in United States territory—to the east of the project lies 
practically the entire course of the river through Canadian territory and to 
the west is the Canadian-owned Welland Canal What possible control would 
be lost if Canada did proceed? Are our relations with Canada such that we 

t spend an enormous sum of money on a project of questionable value in 

‘r to assure their continued good will? Is this construction intended for the 
primary benefit of Canada or the United States? If we are fearful of the levy 
of unreasonable tolls through a Canadian canal, what assurance has our Gov- 
ernment of free passage through the remaining waterway and of our treatment 
in the matter of revenue divisions of tolls through the proposed American canal? 
lo our knowledge not one shred of actual proof has been made available to the 
public that American commerce or relations with Canada are in any way 
dependent upon which nation constructs the canal or whether it is constructed 
at all. Our Canadian neighbors could very well resent the implication that 
cultural and economic ties binding our two nations in a near kinship are so 
frail as to be contingent upon such grants as this proposed link of a Canadian 
waterway or, conversely, to the need of expenditures to protect such rights as 
we might claim through the fact that 110 miles of the St. Lawrance flows through 
American territory. 

Regardless of the regional interest of the individual legislator, it is his 
bounden duty to consider the effect of his actions upon the national welfare. 
Every taxpaying citizen is entitled to a reasonable explanation of how and why his 
tax dollar is to be spent. The people of Texas wholeheartedly supported our 
present administration in the belief that a return to sound governmental prac- 
tices Was necessary to the very continuance of our way of life and it is under- 
standable they should find justice in their position of opposing passage of legis- 
lation, regardless of how devised, which contemplates the spending of Govern 
ment funds on a project which has been repeatedly condemned but reappears 
each session of Congress without apparent effort on the part of its proponents 
to refute factual data offered as proof the legislation contemplated is a useless act 

A practical water route from the Atlantic Ocean to the interior of the conti- 
nent is obviously desirable but desire, in all cases, must be tempered by practi 
cal considerations. The proponents of the present legislation, purposely or other- 
wise, persist in ignoring all arguments directed to the impracticability of their 
proposition and seemingly prefer to rely on such general allegations as need in 
the national security and maintenance of friendly relations with Canada. 

This seaway (or the more poetic, highway to the sea) involves passage through 
a narrow tortuous channel, 1,196 miles in length, through Canadian territory 
except for 110 miles, icebound for more than 5 months of the year and beset by 
fog and inclement weather during the remainder. 

In view of the apparent physical handicaps of the project and the drawbacks 
which certainly must be known to everyone possessing even passing knowledge, 
what then, is the ultimate goal of those actively supporting this present leg- 
islation? 

A good indication is found in a folder distributeG under the name of the 
Governor of Wisconsin, one-half devoted to necessity of movement of ore from 
the Labrador fields to lake ports (none of which are shown as in Wisconsin), the 
rest to such expressions as “oceangoing ship traffic to the Midwest,” “vital raw 
material imported direct to the Midwest,” and “why surrender our rights to a 
great waterway.” 

To all who would but pause and consider, the obvious purpose of the present 
legislation is the initiation of construction on the St. Lawrence with the inten- 
tion of requesting additional funds to deepen the channel to 33 or 35 feet 
with attendant work on interlake canals and locks all the way to Duluth, coupled 
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with harbor improvements and navigational aids. The American Government, 
once committed, would be considered bound to complete the undertaking. 

The acceptance of this assertion as fact quickly brings understanding and ap- 
preciation of the reluctance of proponents to engage in a cross-presentation of 
factual argument on controversial aspects of the project. 

Costs of construction have been a constant source of disagreement since the 
very initiation of St. Lawrence legislation, and are at this time, but the costs 
involved in completion of the work covered by 8S. 589 fade into comparative 
insignificance when consideration is given to the probable total outlay. Reliable 
sources estimate the ultimate cost of a 35-foot channel to Duluth at $2 billion—a 
near two-thirds of the total federal expenditures for river and harbor develop- 
ment from 1791 through 1949 ($3,580,442,823, Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors). This estimate takes into account only the expense incident to 
channel and lock construction and dees not consider necessary harbor improve- 
ments. According to the Annual Report of the Chief of Engineers, United States 
Army, for the year 1950, controlling depth of the Milwaukee Harbor is 21 feet; 
Buffalo, 21 feet ; Chicago, 20 feet; Duluth, 20 feet. 

Any doubts as to intentions of the proponents are quickly removed by re- 
marks of Senator Hubert H. Humphrey contained in the February 25, 1953, 
issue of the Congressional Record. The following interchange of correspond- 
ence betweeen Senator Humphrey and Senator Wiley is descriptive: 

JANUARY 12, 1953. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C 

Deak ALEX: Thank you very much for your letter of January 8 and for send- 
ing me a confidential draft of the bill you plan to introduce shortly. I am 
pleased that you had it reviewed by the State Department, by the Great Lakes-Si. 
Lawrence Association and by our Senate legislative counsel. It is my hope 
that the bill will soon be enacted, and I know that you as chairman of ‘he Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations will do what you can to expedite its passage. 

There is one concern that I do have, however, and I would like your com- 
ment on it. The bill as it stands will not assure our own States of Wisconsin and 
Minnesota that they will share in the benefits of the seaway. It is my under 
standing that a second bill will have to be enacted in order to clerr the route so 
that our States can benefit from the seaway. I would like to hear from you, 
Alex, as to whether we have any assurances that we can get that second bill 
through the Congress. 

I look forward to hearing from you. Best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
Husert H. HUMPHREY. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
January 16, 1953. 
Hon. Husert H. HumpuHrey, 
United States Senator, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Husert: Thank you for your fine letter of January 12. You are 
absolutely right that we propose a second step to look after the needs of the 
upper Lake States. We plan to introduce an amendment to the regular rivers 
and harbors bill under which there would be deepening on the channels on the 
Detroit, St. Marys, and St. Clair Rivers, and thereby provide a 27-foot access 
to the upper lake region beyond Lake Erie. 

According to the Lake Carriers Association, this particular procedure of an 
amendment to the regular rivers bill is far surer of success than attempting to 
secure channel deepening through the seaway bill. 

Whether or not we are even successful in getting the seaway bill passed, 
we are going to have to deepen the channel for the benefit of upper Lake States. 

Another problem which might have come up if we had attempted to put the 
channel-deepening amendment in the new seaway bill, is that the channel deep- 
ening will be simply a regular authorization by the Federal Government, whereas 
the seaway bill will be based upon self-liquidation through charging of tolls. To 
combine both phases in one bill would have meant that one part would be self- 
liquidating and the other part not so. 

With warmest regards, and looking forward to your continued support of 
this great objective which you have always given so earnestly in the past, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
ALEXANDER WILEY. 
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Those who have not read this portion of the record are urged to do so, for 
Senator Humphrey, with commendable honesty, discusses the basic purposes of 
the present St. Lawrence legislation and provides an insight to the future plans 
of its proponents. 

Levy of such an added burden upon the American taxpayer is terrifying to 
contemplate-—especially when this increase in the Federal debt has as its sole 
objective the provision of water service to but a segment of the Nation. User 
tolls are an unworkable method of recovering the money spent, for application 
of a commensurate toll would defeat the purpose of the project by eliminating 
the proposed savings in transportation costs. There is no good reason to cloak 
this expenditure, either as presently proposed or at its ultimate objective, in 
the guise of an investment or to define appropriated money as capital stock or 
obligation guaranties of a mythical corporation. The money will be spent for 
development of the Great Lakes ports and but a fraction, if any, will be recovered. 

The effect of this enormous expenditure cannot be measured by the increase 
in tax load alone for the existing ocean ports will be confronted with the problem 
of survival. Ports are simply gateways in world commerce. Disregarding all 
side factors, a port develops in response to the offerings of cargo. It is but a 
utility. Growth and economic developments of the inland regions utilizing a 
particular port pattern the volume and type of cargo which will flow through 
that port. The Middle West, historically, has attracted industry by availability 
of raw material, cheap power, etc., and this industrial expansion has been 
reflected in growth of ocean ports responsive to world trade generated in that 
area, 

Withdrawal of the Middle West as a source of cargo through the Port of 
Houston would be akin to pulling the foundation from a house—the whole 
structure would collapse—and it should be clearly understood this simile is 
entirely proper for the general cargo received from that area has constituted 
a basic source of revenue to the Port of Houston since its very beginning. Almost 
countless commodities flow through the port of Houston to and from the 
Middle West—grain, clay products, steel, machinery, agricultural implements— 
in fact, an estimated 40 percent of the port’s general cargo traffic. Facilities 
required to handle this type and volume of cargo have been constructed com- 
mensurate to receipts—wharfs, docks, warehouses and other cargo handling 
facilities, including a $83 million grain elevator—in all, an investment of more 
than $50 million of State and private capital. Attracted by the economic 
stability of the port with its resultant abilities to afford suitable shipping facili- 
ties, industrial-plant investment along the Houston ship channel exceeds $1 
billion by the most conservative estimates. 

Not only would the port of Houston be deprived of approximately 40 percent 
of its basic general cargo, the entire structure of export-import railroad rates 
in the United States would collapse with opening of the lake ports to world 
trade. This structure is not based upon any scientific formula that takes into 
consideration distance and cost of service, it is in fact a system of competitive 
and related rates that has evolved from competition among railroads, markets 
and ports. A simple map has been prepared and attached to this statement 
which depicts the area to and from which freight rates are maintained in a 
measure allowing free competition between the North Atlantic, South Atlantic, 
and Gulf ports. The red slash line extending across this map south and east- 
ward from Denver, Colo., to Memphis, Tenn., is intended as a partial indication 
of the vast inland area (north and west of the red line) to and from which the 
rail-freight charges would probably be less to or from the representative point 
of Chicago, Il1., by a mileage consideration. 

Opinions of experienced traffic men may vary on the question of the width 
and length of the inland area which would be affected by the creation of deep- 
sea ports on the Great Lakes but the fact that the structure of export-import 
rates would collapse can hardly be disputed. Neither can it be held by a reason- 
able person that the guif ports can continue as ports of exit and ingress of the 
Middle West. The conclusion that a vast quantity of export and import tonnage 
would be diverted to the lake ports is inescapable. 

The only tenable argument advanced in favor of opening the Great Lakes to 
ocean vessels is the possibility of a savings in transportation costs to a limited 
area of the Nation. Little or no evidence has been offered that such a trans- 
portation facility is actually needed and continued industrial expansion of the 
Middle West is, within itself, irrefutable proof that the region has not suf- 
fered from lack of an entrance to the sea. The insistence that our national 
security, relations with Canada, et cetera, require passage of the present legisla- 
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tion is intentionally misleading for by admission, work on the St. Lawrence is 
but the opening wedge to other such construction within the Great Lakes 
system. 

How much shall we pay for the whistle? Our legislators are asked to approve 
a measure which will eventually lead to a vast expenditure of public funds, all for 
the profit of a relatively small segment of the Nation. Even though the water- 
way would be open but 7 months of the year, the drain of tonnage from existing 
transportation agencies and ocean ports would prove disastrous. Public and 
private investors in ocean port facilities would be injured beyond repair and 
from the standpoint of the national defense, the resultant ill-effects would far 
offset any possible benefits. 

My appearance before this committee is in behalf of the port of Houston and 
associations having direct and material interest in its welfare. I am also em- 
powered to represent 3 chambers of commerce, 2 of which are regional organ- 
izations. The statements here offered reflect the opinions and beliefs of each, 
and thereby of their combined memberships—more than 50,000 citizens of Texas. 


MEXIco 


‘ The export-import rail rate structure to and from the area encompassed by the broad black 
line extending from the easternmost city of Cincinnati, northward through Duluth, west 
of Omaha and south on and along the Kansas-Oklahoma boundary resulted from an 
exhaustive investigation of port rate relationships by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in the proceeding 205 I. C. C. 511 (1934) and provides for a system of rates permit- 
ting common participation in traffic originating or destined therein by the ocean ports 
of the gulf coast, North and South Atlantic. Removal of rate differences eliminated 
previous reliance of midwestern shippers upon the ports of a single coastline. 

The heavy line extending from Denver to Memphis, illustrates the vast inland area (north 
and west of the line) which would logically be dominated by a created ocean port at 
Chicago through lesser rail freight charges. This division was determined by ampplica- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Commission’s uniform class rate scale (docket 28300), 
the most accurate method at hand. 


The CHarrman. Let me see how many are here who will put their 


statements in the record right now? Give me your name and say 
who you are, and we will put your statement in the record. 
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STATEMENT OF WORTLEY B. PAUL, DEPUTY COUNTY ATTORNEY, 
ERIE COUNTY, N. Y. 


Mr. Paur. My name is Wortley B. Paul, and I am from Buffalo. I 
have already given my statement to Mr. O’Day, Mr. Chairman. 

I represent the county of Erie. We are merely concerned about 
how it will affect the city of Buffalo. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am authorized to ap- 
pear in opposition t o this proposed legislation by the Board of Super- 
visors of the County of Erie, State of New York. 

The county of Erie, which includes the city of Buffalo, has a popu- 
lation of 900,000 persons. 

The county of Erie ranks high in the Nation as an industrial center 
and as a shipping and railroad center. It has obtained its growth and 
its industrial position because of its strategic location at the eas sterly 
end of Lake Erie. 

The State of New York pays over 18 percent of all Federal taxes 
collected by the United States according to latest figures available. 
Of whatever amounts of money may be required to carry out and pro 
vide for the cost of the project contemplated by the legislation now 
before you, the Federal taxpayers of the State of New York will be 
required to pay over 18 percent thereof. 


OPPOSITION TO SEAWAY 


From the standpoint of the citizens of the city of Buffalo and the 
county of Erie, the proponents of this legislation are asking the Con- 


gress of the United States to collect from the Federal taxpayers of 
the county of Erie and State of New York a sum equal to 18 percent 
of the total taxes of the Federal Government to be expended for this 
proposed project. A venture which is of highly doubtful commercial 
value, and even if it ever became self-liquidating, it would never in 
the lifetime of a majority of the present taxpayers return their moneys 
advanced and invested during their lifetime. 

The people of the county of Erie do not desire to have their tax 
money so invested by the Congress. They protest against it. We are 
all paying the highest Federal taxes ever imposed in our history and 
we feel that the welfare and best interests of the Nation can best bé 
served by balancing the Federal budget, rather than by embarking 
at this time on a scheme of spending an untold amount to further 
increase the national debt. 

There is another reason why the people of Erie County voice their 
objections to this legislation before you. Because of the effect which 
this legislation will have upon the industries of the city of Buffalo 
and the county of Erie, the opportunity of thousands of the citizens - 
of our county to continue in their present jobs and earn a livelihood 
will be seriously impaired by the enactment of this legislation. We 
protest against the use of our money for the purpose of destroying 
ourselves and depriving many of our citizens of the opportunity of 
earning a livelihood. 

The Cuarrman. Who is next ? 
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STATEMENT OF JAMES W. DANAHY, WEST SIDE ASSOCIATION OF 
COMMERCE, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


Mr. Danany. My name is James W. Danahy, and I am vice presi- 
dent of the West Side Association of Commerce in the city of New 
York. 

Gentlemen, the West Side Association of Commerce, Inc., desires to 
express its opposition to the Wiley bill and to similar proposed legisla- 
tion favoring the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway project. 

The West Side Association of Commerce is a sectional chamber of 
commerce, incorporated within the membership corporation laws of 
he State of New York, and doing business on the west side of Man- 
hattan in the city of New York. It was incorporated in 1925 and 
1931. It is a voluntary organization and includes in its membership 
hotels, theaters, banks, railroads, bus operators, warehouses, steam- 
ship operators, manufacturers, department stores, and similar types 
of business on the west side of Manhattan. 

The association, by authorization of its membership and directors, 
has consistently opposed the St. Lawrence seaway since 1933. Our 
opposition has been based upon the damage which the project would 
do to American economy and American taxpayers, rather than on 
harm which it might do to the port of New York. 

The chairman of your committee has indicated that testimony at 
this hearing should be confined to four phases. We are observing his 
imitation, but we would like to call attention of your committee to 
the fact that the four phases cover only a minimum part of the con- 
troversy, and we respectfully recommend that before any final action 
is taken testimony presented over a period of years be given careful 
consideration. 

THE WILEY BILL 


We would respectfully point out that the so-called Wiley bill does 

it, by the widest stretch of imagination, call for the construction of 
. seaway in the sense that its proponents have always understood the 
roject. The seaway, as the term indicates, was originally proposed, 
ind has been so understood in the Great Lakes area, as a pr ojec t which 
would permit seagoing vessels to dock at Cleveland, Detroit, Milwau- 
kee, Duluth, and other ports. Our association has opposed such a 
project in the belief that it was economically unsound and impraec- 
ticable. Nevertheless, this is the proposal which captured the imagi- 
1ation of some business groups in the Great Lakes area, and the argu- 
ments in favor were predicated upon the thought that the bringing of 
oceangoing ships would enhance the prosperity of that part of the 
country. 

Let us face the facts squarely. The Wiley bill offers no such a 
panacea. All it proposes is to dig a deeper channel in a short stretch 
of the St. Lawrence River so that lake boats can progress as far east- 
ward as Montreal or Quebec. It contains absolutely no provision for 
deepening the Detroit River or dredging the Great Lakes harbors or 
for doing any of the other work which would be necessary if ocean- 
going steamers, other than tramp steamers which utilize the 14-foot 
canals on the Canadian side, were to reach the Great Lakes harbors. 
Why has the long-established technique of the proponents been altered 
so radically ? 
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Two possible conclusions might be drawn. Either the proponents 
of the seaway have at last realized that their original scheme was im- 
practical, unnecessary, and costly to the economy of the Nation, or 
else they have proposed the minimum construction involved in the 
Wiley bill solely for the purpose of getting their feet in the doorway 
with the expectation that, having sold a bill of goods to Congress, it 
would be easier in the future to ask that the remaining sections of the 
project be approved. If the latter conclusion is true, then we submit 
that it is not a straightforward method of appro: ach. Cert: ainly the 
American public doesn’t expect a congressional committee to attempt 
to put across by indirection a proposal which Congress has directly 
rejected or pigeonholed four times in recent years. 

It is pertinent at this point to call attention to the fact that the 
Canadian authorities also are emphasizing a deeper St. Lawrence, 
rather than a St. Lawrence seaway. Gen. A. G. 1. McNaughton, co- 
chairman of the International Joint Commission, is quoted as having 
told the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Canadian House of Com- 
mons that oceangoing ships have a role of their own in ocean trade 
and are not designed for traversing waterways. “The general feel- 
ing,” according to General McNaughton, “is that far from wanting 
them in, we want them out.” 

From the foregoing, and assuming that the Wiley bill is not merely 
a —e toward an unseen end, it is a fair deduction to conclude that : 

The 50-year-old conception of the St. Lawrence seaway has 
been scrapped. 

That the alleged advantages of the seaway to the Great 
Lakes area have been discarded. 

That oceangoing vessels, other than small tramp steamers, 
Ww i not get beyond Lake Erie. 

That the seaway proposal, as it is now constituted, is solel) 
a proposed river deepening, designed primarily to effectuate at 
taxpayers’ expense the tr ansshipment of privately owned Labra- 
dor ore from Montreal to the lake and valley districts in Pennsy!]- 
vania, Ohio, and Indiana. 


DESIRABILITY OF JOINT OPERATION 


The first phase outlined by your chairman in relation to current 
testimony raises the question as to whether it is desirable from the 
standpoint of national security and other American considerations to 
construct part of the canals on American territory, in view of the fact 
that Canada is ready to proceed immediately with an all-Canadian 
seaway. The answer to this question must be a definite “No.” 

With all deference to our Canadian neighbors, it is only fair to 
point out that their proposal is still a “paper” project which can be 
poco at anytime. As late as April 7, 1953, the Honorable C. D. 
Howe, Canadian Minister of Trade and Commerce, was quoted as 
urging U nited States participation in the seaway, despite the fact 
that almost a year has passed since Canada gave notice that it did 
not feel bound by the 1941 joint resolution and stated that it would 
proceed unilaterally with the seaway. To date, we have seen no 
evidence of progress. Thus, it is entirely possible that phase No. 
may be based on an unfounded or a delayed premise. On the other 
hand, if Canada does proceed with a deepened channel on the Cana- 
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dian side of the St. Lawrence, there appears to be no logical reason 
why a second channel should be built on the American side. Even 
the most enthusiastic proponents have never suggested that there 
would be sufficient traffic to justify or to pay for the maintenance and 
costs of two alternate channels at the International Rapids. 

Time does not permit us to dwell at any length upon the considera- 
tion of national security which appears in phase No. 1. Let it suffice 
to say that much testimony has been introduced at previous hearings 
to show that the seaw: ay would be a liability, rather than an asset, to 
national defense. In the 1951 identnae before the House Public 
Works Committee, Vice Adm. Gerald F. Bogan, retired, testified that 
during World War II 13 Allied ships were sunk by German sub- 
marines in the St. Lawrence. Not a single German submarine was 
intercepted. It should be remembered that St. Lawrence River traffic 
at the time was relatively small. If 13 ships were sunk under those 
conditions, what might we expect in another war in relation to the 
heavy tonnage which the seaway proponents state would utilize the 
waterway? It is also important to keep in mind that a single bomb- 
ing or an act of sabotage in any 1 of the 15 locks, which would be 
necessary to raise and lower ships 575 feet in the stretch between Lake 
Erie and the International Rapids, could effectively seal all vessels 
inside the point of damage for a period of months. The seaway 
definitely would not promote or enhance national security. 


CORPORATION 


The second phase in relation to the construction of the canals on a 
self-liquidating basis, raises many problems which would have to be 
answered before justification could be shown for the creation of the 
proposed corporation. First of all, it is essential to understand that 
the WwW iley bill not only calls for an appropriation by the Government 
of $5 million toward the project, but pledges our national credit to the 
extent of $100 million. It, therefore, becomes most vital to prove, 
particularly in view of the proposed Canadian canal, that sufficient 
toll-paying traffic would utilize the American enterprise in order to 
make it self-liquidating. In this connection, it must be remembered 
that existing traffic on the St. Lawrence would undoubtedly make use 
of the 14-foot canals on the Canadian side, which are toll-free, and 
would remain toll-free even if the Canadian or American seaways 
were built. 

Economically, because of the mental confusion which exists among 
the proponents, it is difficult to comprehend how any clearcut pro- 
spectus, which would be understandable to American investors, could 
be issued in reference to the cor poration. It is almost axiomatic that 
the only plausible reason which would justify the placement of sound 
money in such an unsound project would be the fact that the investor 
knew the credit of the United States was pledged to the bonds. 

When we speak of mental confusion, we refer to such conflicting 
viewpoints as the following: 

1. Certain groups in the Great Lakes area want the seaway extended 
to Duluth, but the Wiley bill extends it only to Lake Erie. 

The Canadian authorities have abandoned the joint resolution of 
1941 and state they will build the seaway alone, but they are still ask 
ing United States cooperation. 
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3. Current proposals eall for the construction of parallel channels 
on both sides of the river, whereas all previous studies, and arguments 
have been on the basis of a single channel. 

Totals of anticipated traflic offered by the Federal Department 
of Commerce for a single channel have varied all the way from 20 mil- 
lion to 84 million tons. No two proponents appear to agree on these 
estimates; yet it is of vital importance in determining whether a sea- 
way would be self- liquidating. 

The Wiley bill still calls for a 27-foot channel; yet one of the 
siatsdinnie has stated that it would be outmoded before the dredging 
was completed. Many proponents believe that a more costly 30- or 

foot channel would be needed. 

The power phase is and has been a mass of contradictions on the 
part of the proponents because of disagreements between Federal and 
State power advocates. These contradictions reached the ultimate 
degree of amazement in 1952 when one of the principal proponents of 
the seaway appeared before this committee in opposition to a seaway 
bill which it was then considering. Even the chairman, by his admis- 
sion of phase No. 4 in this hearing, appears uncertain as to whether 
the power project should be brought back to Congress or left in the 
hands of the Federal Power Commission. 

Despite the backing of the corporation bill with Federal credit, no 
sane investor should be expected to subscribe to bonds when the entire 
proposal is so involved and so entangled that its foremost proponents 
cannot agree among themselves. 

in our judgment the third phase begs the issue, and adds further to 
the confusion. I*rom the start of the agitation for a seaway, it has 
been talked of as a single unit stretching 2,300 miles from the Strait 
of Belle Isle to the city of Duluth. As far as we can ascertain, no bill 
has ever been introduc ed in Congress, prior to 1953, which called for 
the construction of the seaway on a piecemeal basis. 

What new reason has suddenly developed to convince the proponents 
that all suggested legislation, and all the impassioned oratory of the 
past was in error, Is this an admission that the opponents have been 
right from the beginning? It would seem to be a fair conclusion. 

Perhaps there are two possib ile angles, but neither of them justifies 

change in the traditional policy of Congress to relegate this un- 
economic scheme to the “archives department.” One angle is based on 
the theory that the American public does not have a long memory and 
that the construction of the waterway in small bites would eliminate 
the antagonism against spending of $1 billion for an unnecessary 
project. The second angle is that, by the deepening of the channel 
at the International Rapids section, the American taxpayer will be 
assisting five independent steel companies in their economic competi- 
tion with two large steel producers. The American taxpayer has 
been taken for quite a ride in recent years but we do not believe he will 
approve any such handout. 


THE POWER PROJECT 


Phase No, 4 raises the question as to whether Congress should take 
action in respect to the power project in view of the current status of 
the power application before the Federal Power Commission. No 
lengthy commentary is required on this point. 
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Just as every bill in the past proposed construction of the complete 
length of the seaway project, so did it propose construction of the 
power phase to be operated either by Federal or State agencies. And 
every bill was defeated or pigeonholed because of this same lack of 
agreement between the proponents which we have mentioned re- 
peatedly in this statement. Public power was anathema to some, and 
State power was equally objectionable to others. 

The association I represent differs with both proposals. It believes 
that power should be developed by private enterprise which until 
recent years has been the traditional American method of progress and 
expansion. Certainly we do not want another tax-free TVA in the 
northern part of New York State. In answer, therefore, to phase 
No. 4, we would recommend that Congress call upon American private 
enterprise to investigate the possibilities of developing power in the 
St. Lawrence area and adding it to the power pool which now exists 
for the benefit of users in all of the Northeastern States. 

In the meantime we recommend that the Wiley bill be disposed of 

n the same manner that Congress has handled other seaway bills in 
the past. 
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The CuHarrMan. All right. What is your name? 

Mr. Moorr. My name is Edward T. Moore. I would like to file a 
statement and make a few extemporaneous remarks more or less in 
rebuttal. 

The Cuatrman. All right, if you will just step aside at the moment, 
so that we can see how many more wish to file their statements, and 
then we will get back to you. 


STATEMENT OF CARL B. PETERS, INDUSTRIAL COORDINATOR AND 
WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Perers. I am Carl B. Peters, representing the mayor of the 
city of New York, and I am the Washington representative of the De- 
partment of Commerce of the City of New York, and I would like 
to file the statement of Commissioner Shirley. 

The CuarrMan. All right, if you will put your statement in the 
record. 

(The prepared statement of Walter T. Shirley follows :) 


STATEMENT BY WALTER T. SHIRLEY, COMMISSIONER, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE OF 
rHe Ciry or New YorK 


The department of commerce is an oflicial agency of the city government created 
to foster and promote business and industry for the city of New York. Neces- 
sarily then, the protection of thousands of local business firms against any pro- 
posal that will in any way damage their interests comes within the scope of. the 
department's activities. 

The proposed legislation, providing for the creation of a St. Lawrence Seaway 
Development Corporation, is, in the opinion of the New York city administration, 
a most serious threat to the commercial development and welfare of New York. 
This proposal will have a very definite and destructive effect on the foreign trade 
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of the port of New York. The prosperity of one is dependent on the prosperity 
of the other. Therefore, you can well appreciate the deep concern with which the 
people of New York City view this proposal, whose advocates freely admit will 
divert some 2% to 3 million tons of commerce from New York Harbor. This is 
a greater volume of foreign trade than is handled by many ports in the United 
States and such a diversion of its traffic is bound to have an adverse effect on 
the port as a whole and the city in particular. 

New York’s waterborne commerce ranks with our biggest industries repre- 
senting an investment of more than one-quarter of a billion dollars in piers and 
waterfront terminals. In addition another one-half million dollars has been 
invested by private capital in the port’s facilities and services. 

Aside from the income that the city derives from its piers and terminals, 
he annual revenue to the privately operated port services from its foreign 
commerce is estimated to exceed $250 million. 

It has been authoritatively estimated that no less than 250,000 people are 
dependent on the commerce of the port for their livelihood. This is a significant 
part of our employable population. Approximately 10,000 vessels a year, 
representing more than 125 steamship lines enter New York Harbor annually 
to discharge and pick up cargo and passengers. The average yearly tonnage 
of freight which passes through the port is estimated at 145 inillion short 
tons, including 32 million tons of oceanborne foreign trade. The port of New 
York is actually the principal trade gateway to America with aimost half 
the country’s exports and imports flowing through it. 

In addition to steamship lines and agents, numerous port-connected categories, 
such as towboat and lighterage operators, freight forwarders and customhouse 
brokers, trueckmen, warehousemen, and others are all dependent on port com- 
merce for their income. Railroads and other transportation groups assign a 
considerable portion of their staff to the handling of waterborne commerce. 
Hundreds of exporters are located here to merchandise their commodities and 
supervise their distribution to any section of the United States or, for that 
matter, the world. New York is wothout question the foreign trade center of 
this country. 

For he foregoing reasons you can appreciate why this legislation is a matter 
of deepest concern to us—why we intend to fight and oppose, with every re- 
source at our command, any proposal that will divert trade and commerce 
from New York Harbor. In so doing, we have the wholehearted cooperation 
and support of all ranks of management and labor, and of all people both in 
publie office and private life of the city of New York. 
Since you have many witnesses to hear, I have confined my presentation to 

iscussion of the damage which would result to the city of New York from 
he proposed waterway, and have not touched upon the national aspects of 
he project. Other opponents of the measure, who have appeared and will 
appear before you at these hearings, will cover that overall phase most 
thoroughly. I only want to point out that any material damage to the business 
economy and purchasing power of New York City would adversely affect the 
entire Nation, which is dependent in great measure, on the purchasing power 
of our city’s 8 million inhabitants. In brief, we are confronted with a situation 
wherein the greatest industrial, financial, and commercial center of the world, 
New York City, will suffer immeasurably as a result of the proposed St. Lawrence 
Seaway, while, on the other hand, little commensurate good will obtain for the 
Nation as a whole. It is true that progress is the primary concern of a healthy 
nd dynamic country, but it is equally true that any new proposal must be 
weighed in the light of both the good and bad it will accomplish. The proposal 
before you today will accomplish little good as against the great harm it 
must do to the port of New York and the ultimate deleterious effect it must 
have upon the national welfare. 

Living and working within a 250-mile radius of New York City is one-quarter 
of the total population of the United States. You must bear in mind the 
tremendous havoe that would be wreaked upon this great mass of people were 
New York rendered economically impotent. 

The proposed St. Lawrence seaway would undermine a way of life and a 
method of business operation that has been in force in our ¢ity for over a 
century, and the adjustment which would be required under the seaway plan 
would be such as to completely demoralize our way of life. The people, business, 
and public officials, of New York City cannot countenance this very great threat 
to their security. 

In their behalf, I respectfully urge this committee to condemn this proposed 
legislation and to vote against its adoption. 


¢ 
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The Cuarrman. And you, sir? 


STATEMENT OF DAWSON DITT, PAWTUCKET BUSINESS 
CHAMBER, INC. 


Mr. Dirr. My name is Dawson Ditt, of Saylesville, R. I. I am here 
in behalf of the Pawtucket Business Chamber, Inc., in opposition, and 
I would like to place my statement in the record. 

The Cuarrman. You desire to place your statement in the record? 

Mr. Dirt. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. So ordered. 

(The prepared statement of Dawson Ditt follows :) 


STATEMENT BY DAWSON Dirt, oF SAYLESVILLE, R. I., IN BEHALF OF THE PAWTUCKET 
BUSINESS CHAMBER, INC., OF PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Dawson Ditt of Saylesville, R. I. I appear here 
in behalf of the Pawtucket Business Chamber, Inc., of Pawtucket, R. I., for 
the purpose of recording its opposition to the construction of the proposed St. 
Lawrence seaway. 

I appeared before a similar committee in Washington February 26, 1946, and 
filed a statement on April 27, 1951, and again on February 28, 1952. Since filing 
those statements, nothing has occurred to change the position of the Pawtucket 
Business Chamber, Inc. It is still overwhelmingly opposed to the project for 
the reasons contained in statements made by me in its behalf April 27, 1951, and 
February 28, 1952. My personal views are likewise the same. 

The Pawtucket Business Chamber, Inc., recently made a reaxamination into 
the desirability of this project and if constructed, the probable effect upon the 
economy of the New England area. It was this reexamination of past argu- 
ments and discussions which led to the conclusions embodied in repeated reso- 
lutions adopted by the Pawtucket Business Chamber, Inc. These resolutions 
have, substantially, read as follows: 

“Resolved, That— 

“1, The Pawtucket Business Chamber again affirms its opposition to the St. 
Lawrence seaway project as inimical to the best interests of Rhode Island 
and New England as a whole for the reason that millions of dollars invested 
in port facilities in Boston and other New England ports would be imperiled 
and some cities might be adversely affected economically. 

“2. Construction and maintenance of the project would engender gross waste 
of public funds since the benefits claimed, if actually attained, would accrue 
to a comparatively small segment of the United States, while the Nation as a 
whole would suffer immeasurably through disruption of existing transportation 
facilities and also would be saddled with a tremendous tax bill to pay for the 
benefit of the few. 

“3. Diversion of foreign trade and shipping from the port of Boston and from 
communities along the eastern seaboard and the gulf area which would be bound 
to ensue would compel many employers to close down their businesses and 
throw out of jobs many thousands of workers in foreign trade and allied in- 
dustries, along with thousands of others who would be affected indirectly and 
displaced. 

“4. The American merchant marine would be set back tremendously and thou- 
sands of merchant seamen made jobless because only foreign-flag tramp steamers 
would use the seaway and would take away cargoes of freight now transported 
by American ships in regular line service. 

“5, Support of the project under its present guise of defense necessity is 
without foundation either as a military or economic factor, since most of the 
proposed seaway would be vulnerable to attack from the air and sabotage by 
land, while weather conditions, which compel closing of the St. Lawrence to 
traffic in the winter months would make it inaccessible during these periods. 

“6. As to the urgency of the project being based on the need for transporting 
iron ore from a field in Labrador that has not yet been opened, for and to one 
owner in the United States presumably to augment a far-from-depleted supply 
coming steadily from ample deposits in the United States and Venezuela, even 
if the need for getting iron ore from Labrador were real, all-rail transportation 
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eombined with seasonal use of existing water-route facilities would provide year- 
round service as against a top of 7 months a year via the seaway. 

“7. The efforts of proponents of the seaway, who, having failed over the years 
to win approval, first by labeling it as an aid to Midwest wheat growers and 
then as important to Great Lakes navigation, now tie it up to the national 
emergeney and are hereby condemned as a self-serving subterfuge; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the President of the Pawtucket Business Chamber have 
copies of these resolutions forwarded our Congressmen and Representatives, and 
to our Senators who are directly concerned with this legislation.” 

Resolwed, That the chairman of our committee in opposition to the St. Law- 
rence seaway, Mr. Dawson Ditt, be authorized to attend the hearing in Wash- 
ington to state our opposition. 

The following statement substantially reflects the views of the great majority 
of those in all fields of endeavor throughout New England including those 
who may merely view the project from a purely national or local New England 
economic premise. 

So much has already been said and written representing the views and opinions 
of people from all sections of the United States and representing every walk 
of life that this statement will stress principally the New England and Rhode 
Island point of view. It should be borne in mind that in making this statement 
that the best interests of the entire United States have been a guiding influence. 

Merely for the purpose of giving assurance that all aspects of the proposed 
project have been carefully weighed, brief reference will be made to the inter- 
national, national, and sectional nature of the hazards embodied therein. 


INTERNATIONAL 


No part of the St. Lawrence River is wholly within the United States and but 
115 miles constitute the international boundary between the United States and 
Canada. An estimate of 1,067 miles beyond the 115 miles which does constitute 
an international boundary lies wholly within Canada. This fact should be 
veighed against the questionable value of the proposed seaway as a defense 
project, along with other considerations such as the vulnerability of the seaway 
to attack and destruction to a point where its usefulness could be destroyed. 


NATIONAL 


There appears to be no national transportation necessity for the proposed 
seaway. There is at present a seaway available either via the St. Lawrence 
River or via the New York Barge Canal. Certainly no one questions the ade- 
quacy of rail transportation in the area to be served by the proposed seaway 
project both within the United States and Canada. The deepening of the channel 
to 27 feet would confer very little transportation benefit upon United States 
registered vessels. The greater benefit would go largely to vessels of foreign 
registration. A most casual study of the draft of vessels of United States 
registry will support this statement. The record made by many others shows 
clearly that there is no transportation need in the United States or Canada 
for the deepened seaway ; so why should the people of the United States invite 
fcreign nations to sap our ability to preserve and maintain the transportation 
strength which generations of time and countless million dollars of investments 
were consumed in developing to the present state of efficiency. Arguments in 
favor of the proposed seaway project would have far greater weight, were it 
a venture with a 365-day-per-year potential. Certainly, no project, whether for 
defense, profit, or convenience can justify so high an outlay if its use be limited 
to not exceeding two-thirds of each year. 


SECTIONAL 


Since there definitely appears to be no national transportation need to justify 
constructing the proposed seaway, brief reference will be made to the probably 
sectional advantages arising from the project. 

The proposed seaway project does offer an electric power advantage but the 
benefits are confined to such a small area that certainly the expense of the 
project cannot be justified on such grounds. As opposed’to the probable ad- 
vantage to a small area we must weight the harm ‘that can come from the 
campaign already under way to urge the dislocation of already established 
industry in other areas. Relocation of industry usually does harm to the com- 
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munities from which said industry migrates. In instances where there is 
economic need for new industry no one would oppose such construction but to 
make possible a situation under which a small benefited area could bring about 
waste of industrial facilities elsewhere does not appear in the best interests of 
the country. There is hardly any part of New England which could benefit 
from the electric power development because of the line loss in transporting 
the electric power to New England. In practically all of New England electric 
power can be produced more economically with greater certainty of continued 
supply by local steam power plants. 


RHODE ISLAND AND NEW ENGLAND 


Rhode Island has no hope of gaining any economic advantage whatsoever. 
There can be no transportation advantage nor any power advantage. The Rhode 
Island situation is not merely duplicated in each of the other New England 
States but is further aggravated in all instances where there is present industry 
dependence upon the traffic flow between eastern coastal cities and the Midwest. 
There is no doubt that the construction of the proposed seaway would have a 
most disastrous effect upon the economy of New England, but the effect would 
be less drastic if Canada should construct the waterway in the International 
Rapids and Thousand Islands section of the St. Lawrence River instead of the 
United States doing it. This is because there is no doubt that if the work at 
this point is done by the United States, there will be immediate agitation to 
deepen it to 31 or 35 feet. The continued success of New England railroads is 
of vital importance to all of New England. They serve the area every day of 
the year, and to be able to continue to serve well there must be profitable opera- 
tion. There must be traffic to move every day throughout the year. The con- 
struction of the proposed seaway conceivably could seriously affect the ability 
of the New England railroads to continue giving to New England the sort of 
rail transportation service so vital to its very existence as an industrial center. 

To conserve the time of those charged with the responsibility of analyzing and 
weighing the factors to be considered prior to making a decision, other im- 
portant factors such as the cost of the proposed project, the time factor in 
construction and the maintenance costs, will not be reviewed. Others have 
already made statements with respect thereto. 


The CHarrman. Anyone else? 


STATEMENT OF C. J. GOODYEAR, TRAFFIC MANAGER, THE 
PHILADELPHIA & READING COAL & IRON CO. 


Mr. Goopygar. My name is C. J. Goodyear; I am traffic manager 
of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., of Philadelphia. 
I am appearing here as the national representative of the National 
Association of Shippers Advisory Boards in opposition to the legis- 
lation. 

I want to draw attention to one thing in my statement, which has 
already been mentioned by Mr. Estes, and that is the possibility of a 
rush of foreign residual oil into the Great Lakes area in case this 
seaway is built. It will result in a catastrophe to the railroad and 
the coal industry in this country. 

The Cuamman. That is the point you are making in addition to 
what has been made? 

Mr. Goopyear. Yes, sir. 

The National Association of Shippers Advisory Boards is an asso- 
ciation of 13 regional shippers advisory boards, each of which operates 
in its own region, the whole organization covering the entire coun- 
try. The total membership of the 1 ‘egional boards aggregates approxi- 
mately 24,000 persons who are in one way or another concerned with 

rail transportation, principally as shippers or receivers of freight. 
None of them are engaged in the business of transportation. 
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It is estimated that the members of these regional boards are the 
shippers or receivers of about 90 percent of the Nation’s fre ight traffic. 

‘The purpose of these shippers advisory boards is to encourage co- 
operation between the railroads and the shipping public, to the end 
of promoting more efficient rail transportation for the public service. 

The National Association of Shippers Advisory Boards has, almost 
from its inception more than 15 years ago, opposed the construction 
of the St. Lawrence seaway with the exception of the Great Lakes 
Shippers Advisory Board, which has taken no position. In accordance 
with this policy, I have been directed by the president of the associa- 
tion, Mr. Arthur P. Little, of Framingham, Mass., to present to this 
committee the opposition of the association to the proposed legislation 
and the reasons for that opposition. 

We will subdivide our statement into discussions under the four 
phases outlined in the chairman’s statement of March 7. 


DESIRABILITY OF JOINT CONSTRUCTION 


1. Desirability: We do not believe that the waterway is desirable 
from the point of view of the American people as a whole. 

If the Government of the Dominion of Canada believes strongly 
enough in the desirability of such a waterway, there is nothing we can 
do to prevent such action. But we see no good reason for participation 
by the United States in either the construction, maintenance, or opera- 
tion of such a waterway. The Welland Canal was originally built, 
was later enlarged and modernized, and has always been maint: ained 
and operated by the Canadian Government. If there has ever been 
any charge, or even a suggestion, of disadvantage to the commerce of 
the United States by reason of Canadian management, it has never 
come to our attention. 

We adhere to the opinion previously expressed on many occasions 
before committees of both the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, that the development of the so-called seaway would in the long 
run be of disadvantage to the United States of Americs 

It would be a seasonal waterway, closed by ice during more than a 
third of the year. During the period of operation, the w aterway 
would, of course, attract a certain amount of traffic, most of which 
would be diverted from the railroads. Such traffic would, during the 
closed winter season, be diverted back to the railroads for transporta- 
tion by them at the season of the year when ground transportation is 
most difficult and costly. Such a situation, depriving the railroads of 
the traffic during the season of the most ec phage al transportation con- 
ditions, and turning back that traffic for transportation under the 
most difficult and expensive conditions, will result in reducing carrier 
revenues in summer, and greatly increasing operating expenses in 
winter. The railroads serving the area will find it necessary to main- 
tain in good condition all of the facilities they now have, in order 
to serve the needs of the traffic during the winter months and the traffic 
of those not so favorably located as to be able to use the waterway. 
The cost of this maintenance would be spread over a smaller tonnage 
to the extent of the use of the waterway. Obviously, this burden on 
the rail’ carriers must result in the need for higher freight rates to be 
paid by the shipping public in general, for the benefit of the few who 
would be in position to utilize the waterw ay during the open season. 

The seaboard of the United States, from Maine to Texas, is dotted 
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with deepwater ports which, through private enterprise, through 
local public funds, and through congressional appropriations have 
been developed, and continue to be improved and maintained at a level 
of efficiency well able to handle promptly and economically all of the 
present and prospective foreign commerce of the Nation which is 
tributary to the Atlantic and gulf coasts. 

The diversion of traffic from these ports on the scale which the pro- 
ponents of the waterway seem to expect would be a serious blow to 
many of these ports, all the way from Maine to Texas. ‘These ports 
are well served by the world’s greatest and best railroads and some of 
them by the great natural waterways of the Mississippi Valley. 

Another angle of this situation which has not, to our knowledge, been 
previously de veloped, is the effect of the waterway on the importation 
of foreign residual petroleum oils. This oil, which is the residue after 
the extraction of gasoline and other refined products, may be described 
as the waste from the foreign petroleum industry. 

This residual oil has been imported into this country, and dumped 
into the fuel markets along our Atlantic coast at prices which consti- 
tute ruinous competition with our domestic oil mdustry, and more 
particularly with our coal industry. 

During the year 1952 the imports of residual fuel oil reached a total 
of 128 million barrels, which displaced about 32 million tons of anthra- 
cite and bituminous coal. Many mines have been closed, and many 
more work short time because of the dumping of this foreign oil. 
During the first 4 weeks of this year, the flow of the imported residual 
oil was 48 percent greater than during the same period of last year. 

These imports in 1952 cost American railroads about $111 million in 
coal revenue, American mine labor over $100 million in wages, and the 
United States Government $1,280,000 in transportation taxes. 

This serious situation now exists only along the seaboard, where the 
tank ships can make direct deliveries at the ports, with distribution 
to short haul areas by truck or barge. If this St. Lawrence waterway 
is built, the foreign oil interests w ill be enabled to make the same kind 
of deliveries by tankers at Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Milwaukee, 
and other Great Lakes ports. The effect on the American coal and 
railroad industries, in laying open the stronghold of the country’s coal 
market to the vicious attack from foreign residual oil would be nothing 
short of a catastrophe. The annual damage to our economy which 
would result from such a development would probably be greater, in 
financial terms, than all of the dubious benefits waice would accrue 
from the seaway over a period of many years. 

And the movement of this foreign oi] would in no wise contribute to 
the national security. The growth of foreign oil trade in the Great 
Lakes Basin would have the same effect that has been brought about by 
its advent into the Atlantic seaboard market—accentuated, of course, 
by the additional volume. More mines will close, more mines on short 
working time, greater decline in railroad revenues, greater wage losses 
in coal mines and on railroads, more poverty and distress. 

The movement of the foreign oil, in case of war, or other national 
emergency of like nature, w ould, as on past occasions, be interfered 
with or stopped altogether by hostile forces. Where, then, would the 
consumers of the foreign oil turn for fuel?’ Our domestic petroleum 
industry would be under pressure to supply our normal needs and the 
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accelerated consumption of our Armed Forces, so the demand would 
revert back to a coal industry and a rail system disorganized and 
weakened by the influx of foreign oil, and closed mines cannot be put 
into production overnight. Once closed and abandoned, they deterio- 
rate rapidly and, in order to be put back in operation, must be de- 
watered, repaired, and reequipped at considerable cost of material and 
manpower and generally of many months of time. A serious defi- 
ciency in fuel supply all along the Atlantic seaboard and in the whole 
Great Lakes Basin during an emergency period would undoubtedly 
result. 
OTHER FACTORS 


2. Corporation: We do not presume to be expert in financial matters. 
It appears to us, however, that, regardless of the fact that this pro- 
posal is for a separate corporation, the liability for the expenditures 
proposed will still rest on the United States, so that the form of the 
proposal is in effect a mere subterfuge. 

Furthermore, additional legislation is already pending which would 
extend the 27-foot waterway up the lakes at the cost of an additional 
$100 million, and this is only 1 step to a continuing process of heavy 
expenditures which will be necessary to the extension of the 27-foot 
waterway to the ports where the claimed traffic can be made available. 

The total cost of this adventure in the long run would probably be 
greater than had been estimated under the broad St. Lawrence seaway 
projects which the Congress has repeatedly refused to approve. 

These heavy expenditures at a time when the country already 
staggers under the heaviest taxation in history we believe would be 
utter rly inexcusable. 

Upper lake channels: Of course, the proposed waterway would 
be of little use unless the upper lake channels were deepened to a 
corresponding depth. ‘The expense incurred, however, would be stu- 
pendous and, as said above, would, in our opinion, be entirely unjusi- 
fied. The traffic through the proposed seaway, even if tolls were very 
heavy, would never pay carrying charges on such e nip nditures. 

As stated in our discussion under heading No. 1, the result would 
be untold damage to the economy of the country, serious disruption 
of the railroad and coal industries, and diversion of traffic and serious 
reductions of income at all of our port cities from Maine to Texas. 

4. Power: The association takes no position on the power problem. 
Its interest lies solely in the transportation phase of the project. 

The CuarrmMan. We have the statement of H. L. Underhill and his 
statement will be placed in the record. 

(The prepared statement of Hermon L. Underhill follows :) 


STATEMENT OF HeRMON L. UNDERHILL, BUFFALO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


The Buffalo Chamber of Commerce opposes all of the measures that have 
been introduced in this session of Congress which would authorize construc- 
tion of the St. Lawrence seaway, including those bills which would authorize 
the deepening of connecting channels between the Great Lakes, on the premise 
that the overall cost of the project would exceed any benefits that may derive 
from it, and that, therefore, the proposed project would be economically un- 
sound. 

We prepared a statement in opposition to S. 589 and House Joint Resolution 
104 which was mailed on February 24, 1953, to members of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. Since that statement was prepared, amendments 
to these measures have been submitted and a number of new bills have been 
introduced. 
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We recently learned, however, that hearings would be confined to four phases 
of the subject. This revised statement is directed to the four questions to be 
considered. 


1. Desirability 
In view of the fact that Canada is ready to proceed immediately with 
an all-Canadian St. Lawrence seaway, is it desirable from the standpoint 
of national security and other considerations for the United States to con- 
struct part of the St. Lawrence canals on United States territory and 
exercise join control with Canada? 

It is a generally accepted fact that Canada will construct a deep waterway 
as soon as it is certain that the hydroelectric power project will be built. Can- 
ada, whose objective of self-liquidation is the same or similar to ours, has an 
equal, if not a greater, interest in the commerce which allegedly will use the 
waterway, such as grain, ore, petroleum products, coal, pulpwood and even 
general cargo. It is inconceivable that, once the waterway is constructed, 
Canada would impose tolls at such a high level that its use would be discouraged. 

Additionally, in the light of her relatively smaller debt, lower tax burden 
and sounder currency, Canada is in relatively better fiscal position to finance 
the seaway than is the United States. 

Therefore, the only other element to be considered is the one of security 
which has been raised with what we feel is undue emphasis. What hazard or 
danger to this country would be inherent in an all-Canadian waterway is cer- 
tainly not apparent to us. The present canals were constructed and are main- 
tained by Canada. We know of no insecurity to us that has attended Canadian 
control of that waterway. On the contrary, we have had historically equal 
use of those canals, and there is no reason to expect that the mere fact of 
deeper canals will change that status. In any event security to us would stop 
where the St. Lawrence River leaves the international border and flows there- 
after entirely through Canada. The Welland Canal, too, is wholly within that 
country. 


2. Corporation 
What are the problems in financing the construction of the canals on 
United States territory on a self-liquidating basis through a St. Lawrence 
Seaway Development Corporation? 

Our only comment on this is to observe that the problems of the Development 
Corporation would be tremendously facilitated by the guaranty provisions in 
the proposed legislation. We have contended, and still do, that there will be 
an insufficient volume of commerce to produce tolls in an amount adequate to 
liquidate the cost of the seaway. The guaranty provisions in this proposed 
legislation seem to support our contention. Otherwise there would be no nec- 
essity for them. 

8. Upper lake channels 
Is it desirable to authorize the deepening of the connecting channels of 
the Great Lakes to 27 feet at the present time as part of the proposed 
St. Lawrence bill or by separate legislation? 

The present channels connecting the Great Lakes are adequate to accommo- 
date the heavy volume of interlake commerce that is now using them. The cost 
of deepening them to the proposed seaway depth should be charged directly to the 
overall seaway costs and should be included in any plan to make the seaway self- 
liquidating. 

More important from a cost standpoint than the deepening of connecting 
channels is the deepening of lake harbors. If ships will need 27 feet of water in 
the St. Lawrence canals and connecting channels, they will need 27 feet in lake 
harbors. 

Some of the most important segments of Buffalo Harbor have a project depth 
of 23 feet in rock and 22 feet in earth. That project is only about 32 percent 
complete and if appropriations are not forthcoming in greater amounts than 
heretofore, it will take from 10 to 15 years to complete the job. Our Niagara 
River channels are at project depth of 21 feet. They serve important steel, 
petroleum, electric power, and chemical industries on the Niagara River. Are 
any or all of these segments to be ignored if the seaway becomes a fact? Twelve 
years ago the Buffalo City engineer estimated that it would cost $50 million to 
deepen the port of Buffalo to 27 feet and bulkhead waterfront properties. The 
cost now would probably be several times as much. 
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These are problems which cannot be dissociated from the cost of the seaway 
and they support our contention that the overall cost cannot possibly be self- 
liquidated and that, therefore, the entire project is economically unsound. 


4. Power 
In view of the current status of the New York-Ontario power application 
pending before the Federal Power Commission, is it necessary at this time 
that Congress take any action with respect to the power project? 

Until the power isue has been definitely settled, it would be foolhardy to start 
work on the seaway, either by Canada alone or jointly with us. The only concern 
of the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce with the power phase of the St. Lawrence 
project is that the development on the American side be in the hands of private 
enterprise or, at most, that the power be sold at its source to private power com- 
panies for transmission to consumers. 


The CHarrman. I will ask some of you to wait because 1 may want 
to ask one or two questions of some of you. 
Mr. J. L. Stanton, of Baltimore, Md.; do you have a statement? 


STATEMENT OF J. L. STANTON, DIRECTOR, EXPORT AND IMPORT 
BUREAU, BALTIMORE ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Sranron. I just wanted to make one or two remarks, and a 
minute or two will be plenty. 

The Cuatrman. Go ahead, and then I will ask you a few questions. 

Mr. Sranton. I would like permission, Mr. Chairman, to introduce 
statements from the mayor of the city of Baltimore, and also from the 
vice president of the International Longshoremen’s Association in 
Baltimore, who have a particular interest in this measure, as well as my 
own statement, which will cover the commercial interests. 

I have also been designated to represent the North Atlantic Ports 
Association, in informing the committee of the gist of a resolution 
passed by that group at a recent meeting where they opposed the 
measures offered to the 83d Congress on behalf of the St. Lawrence 
seaway project. Briefly, that is all I have, just the three statements. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT By J. L. STANTON, Dtrector, ExPortT AND IMPORT BUREAU, BALTIMORE 
ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE, BALTIMORE, MD., REPRESENTING BALTIMORE Port 
INTERESTS AND NorTH ATLANTIC PoRTS ASSOCIATION 
My appearance before this committee is to register the strong opposition of port 

interests at Baltimore to the proposed legislation calling for construction of the 

St. Lawrence seaway. 

I am further appearing as the spokesman for the North Atlantic Ports Asso- 
ciation, an organization covering the ports in the North Atlantic range from 
Hampton Roads to Portland, Maine. I have been designated by E. O. Jewell, 
president of this association, to carry out the directive contained in a recent 
resolution concerning the seaway passed unanimously by the ports association. 
After consideration of the new bills introduced in the 88d Congress calling for the 
establishment of a Government corporation whose function it would be to complete 
a portion of the seaway project to a 27-foot depth from the proceeds of a $100 
million issue, the association unanimously voted to oppose this project. 

The proposed legislation was viewed by the North Atlantic Ports Association 
as a piecemeal approach to the creation of the seaway, a project that has been 
turned down repeatedly by Congress in past years. 

I desire to emphasize that the North Atlantic ports represented by this associa- 
tion are the major ports of the United States. By far the greater portion of 
foreign commerce passes through these ports. The investment in waterfront 
facilities, channels, rail and highway connections and other essentials to major 
seaports runs into billions of dollars. That the economy of the heavily populated 
areas of Portland, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and the other Delaware ports, 
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3altimore and Hampton Roads, is heavily dependent on port operations is 
unquestioned. 

How the commerce of these North Atlantic ports would be adversely affected 
by the seaway project will be illustrated by my following remarks on the fere- 
seeable effects of such a project on the port of Baltimore. 

The bureau which I head is a unit of the Baltimore Association of Commerce, 
an organization of 2,300 business, commercial, and industrial firms of this com- 
munity. In years past we have consistently opposed this project on the grounds 
that it is unnecessary and uneconomical and that it would have a detrimental 
effect on the commerce of our port. 

That the proposals now being considered by this committee do not eall for the 
construction of the overall seaway, but rather propose a piecemeal approach, 
does not alter our position. We further discount the involved financing plans 
proposed whereby a government corporation would be set up for the waterway 
construction. Inasmuch as the corporation would be backed by the credit of 
the United States, we can see little difference between this and earlier plans that 
called for direct financing by the Federal Government. 

To fully understand Baltimore's position with respect to the seaway project, it 
is necessary to have a full appreciation of the importance of the port to the com- 
munity of Baltimore. Our conservative estimates are that some 40,000 citizens 
of this city are directly employed in port activities. Approximately $1 billion 
of our annual income is derived from the port. The investment in piers, wharves, 
channels, storage facilities, and other necessary equipment for the operation of a 
modern seaport is estimated at more than $350 million and millions more are 
being spent annually in new construction. 

The port and its commercial activities are unquestionably the greatest single 
economic asset of the State of Maryland. With approximately one-half the 
population of the State living in Baltimore and its environs, the effects of the 
port are directly felt throughout the entire area of Maryland. 

It is, therefore, understandable why we present such vigorous opposition to 
the proposed seaway, which could logically be expected to divert substantial ton- 
nige from the port of Baltimore. Employment and income from our port are 
directly proportionate to the volume of cargo handled here. Any diversion of 
commerce from Baltimore thus would have a direct effect on our economic liveli- 
hood. The effects would not be confined to the longshoremen, the tugboat crews, 
or other harbor employees, but would be felt by every business throughout the 
area. 

That such a diversion would result from completion of the seaway appears 
to be a reasonable conclusion. In fact, the Department of Commerce in review- 
ing the effects of the seaway on traffic at North Atlantic ports in 1946 estimated 
that some 10 percent of Baltimore’s cargo would be lost to a completed seaway. 

We feel that this estimate is conservative. The types of cargo in which this 
port specializes are extremly well adapted to a water haul such as would be 
possible through the seaway. Baltimore has long been known as a bulk-cargo 
port. Such commodities as iron ore, grain, coffee, bulk rubber, chemicals, ferti- 
lizers, and sugar compose the greatest portion of our commerce. All of these 
commodities would be subject to diversion through the seaway. We, of course, 
realize that a completed seaway would not close the port of Baltimore. We 
would still enjoy the traffic destined for immediate areas in the State and ad- 
jacent sections of West Virginia and southern Pennsylvania. However, a large 
portion of Baltimore’s commerce is destined to or originates at points in western 
Pennsylvanla, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. With an all- 
water or a longer water routing possible from major points along the lakes, it 
can be seen that Baltimore would stand little chance of holding the inland 
business we now enjoy. 

During the past year we have noted increasing shipments of metallic ores, 
including iron ore, manganese, and chrome to the steel centers of western 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. If cargoes of this type could be unloaded directly from 
ocean going ships at lake ports such as Buffalo or Cleveland, the shorter rail 
haul to consuming centers would divert this cargo from our port. The poten- 
tial business in the movement of iron ore is one of the most promising aspects of 
Baltimore shipping. With high-grade iron-ore fields in the Mesabi area ap- 
proaching exhaustion, major steel firms have indicated that Baltimore will be 
one of the principal ports of entry for ore mined in such foreign areas as South 
America, Liberia, and Newfoundland. This picture would, of course, change 
radically if the seaway became a reality. Ores from these distant fields could 
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move directly to such steel centers as Cleveland, Gary, and Chicago. Also ores 
could then be transported to Pittsburgh, Youngstown, Canton, Massillon, and other 
steel-producing points with a much shorter rail haul than is now possible via 
Baltimore, 

Probably one of the strongest arguments in opposition to the proposed seaway 
is the fact that meteorological studies definitely establish that this waterway 
would be usable only about 7 months out of each year. While a heavy move- 
ment would be expected during these 7 months, the 5 winter months would close 
out this traffic. It is assumed that ocean commerce would continue to be neces- 
sary during these 5 months and that the facilities at Baltimore would have to be 
maintained at their present peak of efficiency to take care of traffic during the 
period when the seaway would be closed. This would mean that piers, cranes, 
and our labor force would have to be maintained at a high level to meet the needs 
of commerce during the winter months, although we could expect a sharp drop 
in our business during the remaining 7 months of the year. 

This spotty type of employment of our facilities and labor is certainly not a 
welcome prospect for Baltimore. 

The excellent rail facilities that now connect this port with the great inland 
East and Midwest would have to be maintained to meet the needs of commerce 
when the seaway was closed. 

My comments have centered around metallic ore movements. However, the 
Same applies to the many other imports that now utilize Baltimore. Equal, if 
not more serious, are the potential effects of such a seaway on our export picture. 
Baltimore’s huge grain trade would suffer heavily in competition with a seaway. 
The major portion of the grain moving through this port originates in the Great 
Plains area and in Canada. It moves via lake ports to Buffalo where it is trans- 
ferred to cars and moved to the seaboard elevators at Baltimore. This traffic 
could be expected to die completely if oceangoing vessels could také on grain at 
the Buffalo elevators. 

A point that it is desired to emphasize to this committee is the fact that Balti- 
more is largely a port developed under the free-enterprise system. Our ocean- 
going facilities are almost entirely owned and controlled by private business. 
Thus, this is not a complaint of one governmental agency against the proposed 
plans of another Government branch. Rather, it is an honest protest of business- 
men opposing a Government project that threatens serious damage to their 
tax-paying employment-creating private enterprises. 

This committee has been fully informed of the detrimental effects of such a 
Seaway on the trunkline railroads of the country, and it is not my intention to 
burden the record further with arguments on this theme. I do wish to point out, 
however, that Baltimore is a railroad port; that is, 90 percent of our ocean 
commerce passes over railroad piers. The same detrimental effects that would 
result to the rail carriers from the seaway project would in turn have an equally 
detrimental effect upon the rail aspects of our port commerce. 

While our position is primarily based on the detrimental effects of such a 
completed seaway on the economic life of our community, we desire to point 
out that our position was determined after careful consideration of the national 
aspects of this problem. We agree that the financial burden of this project is 
an extravagance that we ean ill afford at this period in our national economic 
life, and we further agree that diversion of a huge manpower force from defense 
industries to such a project at this time would be most unsound, 


STATEMENT BY THE HoNoRABLE THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, JR., MAYOR OF 
BALTIMORE, Mp. 


As mayor of the city of Baltimore and as a former United States Congressman 
whose district enveloped a substantial part of the Baltimore waterfront, I have 
been interested in the various proposals for a St. Lawrence seaway for many 
years. 

Recognizing the detrimental effects on the Baltimore community, I wish to 
reiterate my vigorous opposition to the proposals for a seaway now before the 
83d Congress. 

My information indicates that while the proposed legislatiom now before Con- 
gress differs from previous seaway proposals, it nevertheless would in effect 
result in the United States Government underwriting a project that it can ill 
afford at this time, that it would divert a substantial labor force from essential 
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defense industries, and most important, that it would have extremely detrimental 
effects on the port of Baltimore and the citizens of this area. 

If this seaway project were essential to the national defense or to the best 
interests of the Nation as a whele, we in Baltimore would naturally take a 
different approach to it. But we are firmly convinced that national security 
would not be assisted by passage of the waterway proposals now before Congress. 

Once we in Baltimore became convinced that the St. Lawrence project was 
not essential to the defense and rearmament efforts of our country, our course 
was clear. We are here reaffirming our traditional opposition to this immensely 
costly project, the completion of which would be extremely detrimental to the 
community of Baltimore. 

We of Baltimore speak from experience when we comment on military pre- 
paredness. Certainly no city in the Nation has a closer interest nor has played 
a more vital role in our defense preparations throughout the history of this 
country. 

I call your attention to the fact that Baltimore is located less than an hour’s 
train ride from Washington, that four huge military installations are located 
within the immediate vicinity of Baltimore, and that our industrial, commercial, 
and transportation organizations are fully experienced in meeting the needs of 
our defense program—and a war program, should that come. The experiences 
of the two World Wars have strikingly brought home to us the importance of 
conserving manpower and strategic materials in a war or preparedness effort. 
In view of this we cannot visualize the allocation of necessary material, 
machinery, labor, and money to construct such a seaway as has been proposed 
without serious damage to the entire defense preparation program. 

My foregoing remarks to the committee should demonstrate that we are not 
looking at this seaway exclusively from a local angle. However, the detrimental 
effects of such a seaway on the community of Baltimore are of great importance 
to us. 

Baltimore is among the oldest of the maritime cities of the country. Back 
through more than 200 years of our history we have been dependent upon our 
port. The entire commercial and industrial life of Baltimore is closely allied 
to the port and its shipping. Many of our major industries are located in our 
city because of the proximity of the port. Some 40,000 of our people are engaged 
in work directly connected with port activities. Many thousands more are 
employed in industries having a direct connection with the port and its shipping. 
To this can be added many more thousands employed by the transportation 
systems that service this port. 

Baltimore is the second foreign trade tonnage port of the United States. The 
volume of goods exported and imported through Baltimore is exceeded only at 
the port of New York. Thus, it is obvious that anything that affects our port 
and its commerce has a direct effect upon our community. 

We have been told that the seaway is essential because it will provide a short 
and efficient route for the movement of ore from the newly discovered fields of 
Labrador to the consuming centers of the Ohio Valley and the Midwest. That 
this seaway will be closed to all traffic for some 5 months of the year because 
of ice conditions in this area would indicate that the railway transnortation 
systems and the port facilities at such North Atlantic seaports as Baltimore 
would have to be maintained to take care of the flow of traffic during these 5 
months when the seaway would be icebound. 

As this committee knows, the prospect of having a large portion of our tonnage 
drained off to such a seaway during 7 months of the year is not inviting to the 
operators of our present shipping enterprises. It requires 12 months of full 
operation to provide balanced employment and to permit the operators to carry 
on their functions in a profitable manner. 

We have been told that the seaway would be used largely for the importation 
of bulk cargoes. We in Baltimore are especially concerned about this aspect of 
the proposed waterway. As you gentlemen probably know, Baltimore is a large 
bulk cargo port. More than 8 million tons of metallic ores were imported at 
Baltimore during the past year. As much as 100 million bushels of grain are 
exported from Baltimore in a year. The port is the leading fertilizer point on 
the Atlantic coast. We carry on an extremely heavy business in sugar, coffee, 
and similar commodities. These, I understand, are being cited as the cargoes 
that would be diverted to the seaway. 

Thus, Baltimore would be expected to lose a very substantial portion of the 
tonnage now handled. The costly facilities at the port which have been set up 
for the handling of such cargos would have to be maintained, however, to take 
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care of the flow of business during the 5 months when the seaway would be 
icebound. Our rail lines which now carry a substantial amount of export and 
import tonnage during 12 months of the year could expect to have a large portion 
of this tonnage diverted excepting during the icebound 5 months. It appears 
obvious to us that operations under such conditions would be anything but 
profitable. That it would detrimentally affect our commerce, our labor, and our 
community as a whole is apparent. 

While my statements have been made primarily for the city of Baltimore, 
I might say that the sentiments expressed represent those of all of us in Mary- 
and. About half of the population of the State resides in Baltimore or the 
immediate surrounding areas and this entire populace would be adversely 
affected by such a project as the St. Lawrence seaway. It is for these reasons 
that we urge this committee to render an unfavorable report on the St. Lawrence 
seaway measures, 


STATEMENT By AUGUST IDzIK, VICE PRESIDENT, INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION, BALTIMORE, Mp. 


Representing the 7,500 members of the International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, employed at the port of Baltimore, I wish to voice our unanimous opposition 
to the proposed St. Lawrence seaway project. 

Our city mayor, Thomas D’Alesandro, Jr., has presented the reasons why 
Baltimore as a community is opposed to this project at the present time, but 
iny opposition is more specific. In addition to the 7,500 longshoremen there are 
approximately 82,500 other persons directly employed in port and shipping 
activities at Baltimore. There is no question but that the port is our most im- 
portant economical asset. Huge investments have been made to provide the 
right facilities to attract cargo to Baltimore. Ina sense, our city is built around 
our port. 

Thus, any project that affects our port will have a corresponding effect on our 
city. It will have a direct, and, in the case of the St. Lawrence seaway, a serious 
and detrimental effect upon port labor. The commodities in which our port 
specializes are reported to be the very commodities that would utilize the St. 
Lawrence seaway to the greatest extent. I refer to the movement of bulk goods, 
such as iron ore, manganese, chrome, and other minerals. It is logical to expect 

ur huge fertilizer industry with its heavy waterborne movements to be seriously 
and detrimentally affected. Bulk chemicals, coal, grain, sugar, and coffee could 
be expected to move through the seaway with a corresponding loss to Baltimore. 

Probably no single commodity would be diverted to such an extent as would 
be grain. As you probably know, Baltimore is the largest grain port on the 
\tlantiec coast. <A large portion of this grain originates in the Great Plains area 
und in Canada, Under present routing practices a large portion of this grain 
moves to the Great Lakes, is loaded aboard ships and transported to the elevators 
it Buffalo. From here it is placed in cars and moves via rail to the seaboard 

evators at Baltimore. Three huge elevators with a capacity of nearly 12 

illion bushels have been constructed at our port to receive and handle this 
grain. How important this trade is to the port can be judged when I tell you 

at more than 76 million bushels of grain cleared Baltimore for foreign desti- 
nations in the single year of 1952. 

This natural and economical routing of grain, the excellent and costly facilities 
at Baltimore, and the skill and dispatch that our port has maintained in handling 
this important commodity has been recognized over the years. Not the least of 
Baltimore’s assets as the major grain port of the Atlantic is the long experience 
ind skill of our longshoremen. There can be little question but that the move- 
ment of export grain is one of the most important segments of the port’s 

usiness, 

But visualize for a moment a completed seaway to the Great Lakes. What 
would happen to Baltimore grain trade? If oceangoing ships could be loaded at 
Buffalo, it is obvious that little, if any, grain would move via the present route to 
Baltimore. Our entire port would suffer, for, while the number of persons 
employed in the actual handling of grain is small, it must be remembered that 

rain is an attractive bottom cargo and brings many ships into the port. The 
calling of these ships at Baltimore attracts additional cargo to the port, with 
labor benefiting thereby. 

What has been said of grain may well be applied to the other commodities that 
I have mentioned. We are handling substantial movements of import iron ore 
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to steel centers in the inland East and Midwest. All responsible reports indicate 
the substantial growth of this business. But not if this seaway becomes a reality. 

Item for item we could go down the list of commodities, both export and im- 
ports, handled at Baltimore and clearly show a very heavy potential diversion 
from our port. Such a diversion would naturally result in the curtailment of the 
labor forces required at Baltimore. 

We recognize that completion of the seaway would not close our port—that we 
would continue to do some business. However, that we would lose a large portion 
of our tonnage appears obvious when all factors are considered. I believe it is 
safe to conclude further that the nature of Baltimore’s tonnage would make our 
port especially vulnerable to diversion to the proposed seaway. 

It is my understanding that reliable weather reports show that the seaway 
would be open to traffic about 7 months out of each year. The remaining months 
it would be closed by ice. While this might appear as some solace to our port, 
such is not the case. The expectation of doing normal business during the 5 
winter months with a full labor force only to find business curtailed and the 
labor demand correspondingly cut during the remaining 7 months is hardly 
inviting. 

Baltimore’s longshoremen form an important part of the community of our 
city. Regular and stable employment is essential to holding the high caliber 
labor force we have trained into this skilled work. Prospect of a 7-month slow- 
down in our operations with resulting laying off of our men is of very serious 
concern to us and here I emphasize that while I speak directly for the 7,500 
longshoremen there are more than 32,000 other workers who would be similarly 
adversely affected by the slowdown in our operations that would follow comple- 
tion of this seaway. Included among these are such groups as the railroad, 
shipyard, teamsters, and various other workers, all of whom derive their liveli- 
hood directly from the port. Then, too, there are the thousands of small-business 
people engaged in various port activities who would lose a substantial portion of 
their livelihoods. 

Our port labor is made up of homeowners—solid citizens of our community and 
not transient labor which drifts with changes in employment. 

The income now derived by the average longshoremen under full employment is 
certainly not enough to permit any lengthy layoffs as would be caused by diversion 
of business from our port. 

This committee has heard the broad national and international arguments both 
for and against this seaway, and I realize that considerations I am offering are 
rather small in the overall picture, but believe me, they are not small to the men 
who earn their livelihood handling the cargoes at the port of Baltimore. 

Therefore, I urge this committee to reject the St. Lawrence seaway proposal 
not only on the grounds of its impracticability, high cost, diversion of essential 
labor at this critical time, but because of the very drastic effect on port labor. 
What I have said about effects on labor at Baltimore applies to a greater or 
lesser degree on all port labor at every port on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. 


IMPROVEMENT OF DELAWARE RIVER AND CANAL 


The Cuamman. The proposed 37-mile Delaware improvement to 
serve the new U. S. Steel plant opposite Trenton, N. J., provides for 
a 40-foot channel. Prospective traffic is said to be of the order of 
14 million tons. I think there is some testimony in the record hereto- 
fore to that effect. 

The Army engineers have recommended that improvement at a 
Federal cost of $91 million; not a dollar is to be recovered by shipping 
tolls. Do you favor the Delaware River project ? 

Mr. Stanton. We have taken no position at all with respect to the 
Delaware River project, Senator Wiley. 

The CuarrMan. You do not in that case favor the imposition of 
tolls to liquidate the $91 million costs, together with interest and 
amortization charges ? 

Mr. Sranton. We have no policy directive nor have we taken any 
position on it. 
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The Cuarrman. The Chesapeake and Delaware Canal connects the 
Philadelphia and Baltimore port areas by inside passage of 46 miles. 
The Army engineers are now recommending deepening the 27-foot to 
35 feet at a cost of $96 million. No tolls are to be charged under ex- 
isting law. Do you favor this channel modernization ¢ 

Mr. Stanton. The program of modernization that we favored was 
considerably more modest than that, Senator Wiley; but the Army 
engineers, in their own review, raised the sights on that. They feel 
it has a very definite national defense aspect inasmuch as it connects 
the two great navy yards of Hampton Roads and Philadelphia. That 
is not a local Baltimore project, by any means. 

The Cuatrman. No, but do you believe that tolls should be charged 
to recover the Federal cost 

Mr. Sranton. I have no position on that either, Senator Wiley. 

The CHarrman. I thank you, sir. 

Mr. Stanton. DoI have permission to enter the statement from the 
mayor and 

The CuatrmMan. Yes; it is so ordered. 

We also have John J. Halloran, chairman of the port of Boston. 

Mr. Havoran. Right here, sir. 

The Cuarrman, I will recognize Senator Neely for a statement to 
go into the record here. 

Senator Neevy. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Gov. William C. Marland, of West Virginia, intended to come 
here today and ask to be heard in opposition to this project. He was 
prevented at the last moment from coming, and at his request I now 
ask unanimous consent of the committee to have inserted in the record 


a written statement which I now hand you. 
The Cuarrman. So ordered. 
(The prepared statement of Gov. William C. Marland follows:) 


STATEMENT BY WILLIAM C. MARLAND, GOVERNOR OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee: The 
State of West Virginia is unalterably opposed to the so-called St. Lawrence 
waterway-hydroelectric project in any guise. If the claims of the proponents 
even approximate the truth this project would be highly destructive of the 
economy of my State. If it does not approximate these claims then it is a gi- 
gantic boondoggle and a cruel hoax upon those whom it is intended to bestow 
benefits. 

No single organization that I am aware of, representing the business interests 
or the workers of this State support this project. In my opinion it is opposed 
with more unanimity than any Federal project pending before the Congress or 
that has heretofore been proposed. The West Virginia Chamber of Commerce is 
opposed to it; the United Mine Workers, comprising, with their families, more 
than 25 percent of the State’s families, is opposed to it. The coal industry is 
responsible for the employment of more than 200,000 persons directly and in- 
directly. Along with the railroads, the coal industry is the heaviest contributor 
to the State in the form of indirect taxes and the heaviest contributors to local 
government in the form of property taxes. West Virginia furnishes 25 percent of 
the Nation’s coal. It is essential that the State’s coal industry remain strong, 
not only because of the impact upon the economy of the State but in order that 
it can meet the demands of essential industries throughout the country. 

Not only would the proposed powerplant in the international rapids section of 
the St. Lawrence River have an adverse effect upon this industry but it would 
lay open midwestern markets to the importations of. cheaper-produced and 
cheaper-transported coal from European countries when, in the next few years, 
their coal production will have recovered. 

I appreciate that the bill, S. 589, sponsored by the chairman of this committee, 
does not deal directly with the proposed powerplant; that it is, in fact, confined 
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to only a small part of the waterway project. But there is no disputing the fact 
that they both are part of a package which if it is to accomplish the purpose of 
the proponents—to open up the Great Lakes ports to oceangoing vessels—will 
cost the taxpayers of this country a good $2 billion. 

The pending bill by Senator Wiley deals with only one phase of the dual project. 
To circumvent the present demand fo.” lesser expenditures by the Federal Goy- 
ernment ana relief for the overburdened taxpayers, this bill would create an- 
other Government corporation, empowered to issue bonds up to $100 million 
with which to construct a deeper channel in a 114-mile section of the St. Lawrence 
River. Both the interest and the principal would be guaranteed by the Federal 
Government. Therefore, even assuming this amount of money would be repaid 
in 50 years from the levying of tolls on vessels using this section, the immediate 
effect and the effect for many years to come, would be an increase in the national 
debt. A more straightforward method would be to appropriate directly for this 
project as is done for other projects of this kind. 

But tolls are only to be applied to vessels for the use of this relatively small 
stretch in the more than 2,000 miles of contemplated waterway. No self-liquida- 
tion is even claimed for the remainder of the waterway. Yet several hundred 
million dollars more must be expended to deepen and improve the bodies of water 
connecting the various Great Lakes and also to improve and deepen the Great 
Lakes harbors which now have prevailing depths of mostly 20 aud 21 feet instead 
of the 27 feet proposed for the new waterway. 

With this accomplished, the Great Lakes ports will not yet have become the 
ocean ports which the proponents of the waterway have long envisioned. Mostly 
all that will have been accomplished is that shallow-depth vessels now operating 
in the Great Lakes will be able to move on to Montreal where their oceangoing 
cargoes will be transferred to oceangoing vessels, and inbound cargoes in ocean- 
going vessels will be transferred to lake-type vessels for movement into the 
Great Lakes. 

The avid promoters of this scheme are six of the smaller Midwest steel com- 
panies that have invested in an ore development in Labrador and Quebec. They 
supply only about 25 percent of the Nation’s steel but this waterway would put 
them in a much better competitive position in moving this ore to their Midwest 
plants. 

S. 589 would accomplish this but it would not accomplish the dream of the 
waterway proponents. It would take a 31- to a 35-foot depth waterway to do 
this, as competent evidence before Senate and House committees has repeatedly 
shown. But 8S. 589 would be an entering wedge for the $2 billion proposition 
which is what it is designed to be, and this $2 billion bill would not only add 
greatly to the taxpayers’ burden but it would wreak an economic upheaval in not 
only West Virginia but generally along the eastern and gulf coasts. There is 
absolutely no economic or national defense jusification for it. 


The CuarrmMan. John J. Halloran. 

Mr. Harxvoran. Right here, sir. 

The CuatrmMan, You are chairman of the Port of Boston Authority ? 

Mr. Ha Lioran, Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Well, like all good Bostoners, you are a very hand- 
some gentleman. 

Mr. Hartioran. Thank you very much. I do not hear that very 
often. 

The Cuamman. Do you want to put your statement in the record ? 

Mr. Hatxoran. No; I would like to present my statement. 

The Cuatrman. All right, you may be seated. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN J. HALLORAN, CHAIRMAN, PORT OF 
BOSTON AUTHORITY 


PROPOSITION OF GOVERNOR HERTER OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. Harroran. Mr. Chairman, first of all, I appear as the represen- 
tative of His Excellency C hristian A. Herter, Governor of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. He has asked me to present before this 
committee the following letter: 
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I understand that you are going to Washington to testify in opposition to the 
participation of the United States in the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

May I ask you if at the time you testify you will be good enough to record me 
as likewise being opposed. As a Member of Congrvss for 10 years I have consis- 
tently taken the position that the construction of the seaway represented a tre- 
mendous expenditure of money in which all the country would be obliged to share, 
including New England, and that the returns from that investment were of 
doubtful value except to a small segment of the country. If anything, the seaway 
for which we would have to pay our share would be, in fact, injurious to us. 

In recording me against the construction of the seaway, I hope you will make 
it clear that I have consistently favored the development of the power resources 
of the St. Lawrence—— 

The CuarrMan. Who is this? 

Mr. Hatxoran. This is Governor Herter, of Massachusetts. 

In recording me against the construction of the seaway, I hope you will make 
it clear that I have consistently favored the development of the power resources 
of the St. Lawrence, and that I feel that these questions can very well be con- 
sidered as separate questions. 

It is signed Christian A. Herter, Governor of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. 

The Crarrman. What was the date of that? 

Mr. Hauuoran. The date of that is April 14, 1953. 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Hatvoran. I have also been asked to appear for the Greater 
Boston Chamber of Commerce to merely record their opposition to 
the seaway; also the New England Conference in opposition to the St. 
Lawrence seaway have asked me to appear and record their opposition. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, with respect to the Port of Boston Authority, 
that authority is opposed to the construction of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way, and specifically to Senate bill 589, 83d Congress. 

The authority believes that the seaw ay, as a route for navigation, 
would be costly, unworkable, and disastrous to our national economy. 

It further believes that the project, at the very least, would not 
benefit, and at the very most, must destroy the commerce of the port 
tf Boston. 


SEAWAY CLOSED DURING WINTER 


The first consideration is that the seaway must be closed by ice for 
nearly 5 months each year. This is fundamental, and in any serious 
appraisal of the project, there are variations between different years, 
ut, in general, the closed season runs from December 1 to May 1. 
rhis means that traders who make use of the seaway in the open season 
must t eather suspend business during the frozen months or f: all a k on 
ther means . transport which, in turn, must pea ide standby facili- 
ties to take care of the additional load, knowing that these will ie idle 
for the caasiniae of the year or else struggle through the critical 5- 

month period with overburdened ports, tracks, trains, and trucks. 

Proponents of the project make much of the argument that the Great 
Lakes navigation has been successful despite winter closing, but here 
we must distinguish. The great part of lake commerce has been the 
bulk movement of ore, coal, and grain. These can readily be arranged 
for seasonal movement. 

General cargo tratlic, on the other hand, has practically disappeared 
because it has been i impractical to provide adequate steamship service 
for merely a part-year operation. 
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DEPTH OF PROPOSED SEAWAY 


A second consideration is that the seaway is too shallow. The proj- 
ect calls for 27 feet depth of water. Proponents assert that this would 
be deep enough for ships drawing up to 2514 feet of water, which 
would permit fairly good sized ocean freighters to come up the St. 
Lawrence and into the lakes. 

This, in our opinion, is incorrect. The assumed maximum draft of 
251% feet only allows 144 feet of water between keel and bottom. Pos- 
sibly such a ship might engage the channel in still water and at low 
speed. Actually, however, no responsible shipowner would tolerate 
so little clearance. 

First of all, a ship passing from salt to fresh water will at once 
settle by at least 6 inches because of the lesser density of the water. 

Secondly, a ship in motion tends to settle astern or squat, as mariners 
say. ‘The amount of the squat increases with the ship’s size and with 
its speed. Some more room must be allowed. 

Then, in open water where wave action is encountered, even more 
clearance must be allowed. The total clearance has been variously 
figured from a maximum of 8 feet toa minimum 3 or 4. Assuming 4 
feet, the maximum allowable draft for seaway vessels becomes not 
2514, but 27 minus 4 feet. or 23 feet. This means small ships. 

A ‘study of actual vessels with drafts of 23 feet indicates that the 
St. Lawrence-type ship would be no more than 400 feet long, and 
would have a payload capacity, of about 5,000 tons. 

Of course, lake-type ships of shallow draft of grain-type capacity 
can successfully be used in inland waters, but suc h ships are not de- 
signed to withstand ocean stresses and are not suitable for long ocean 
voyages. Used through the seaway they must transship their cargoes 
at some port like Montreal, but the idea of the seaway is to provide 
an uninterrupted passage to and from the sea. 

On these figures, the only vessels which could make the through 
voyage across oceans and into the lakes would be the little 23-foot 
ships, pracically the equivalent of the small tramp freighter common 
in the Atlantic trade, and chiefly of foreign registry. 

The conclusion is inescapable that seaway proponents have not 
thought of making the 27-foot channel permanent. What they must 
mean is to get started on 27 feet, and then ask for more aid to get 
at least a 30-foot channel, not only in the seaway but also through the 
Great Lakes. In fact, there is already talk of amendment to S. 589 s¢ 
as to provide the seaway depth through Great Lakes channels. 


COST OF SEAWAY 


A third consideration is cost. This is hard to discuss because there 
have been so many estimates. A cheap channel would cost more than 
the figures presented. 

Neither do these figures allow for necessary work in the Great 
Lakes. The only purpose in citing these figures is to give some notion 
of the money outlay required, although nobody ser iously believes that 
the job could be done for as little as has been stated. 

The pending bill would meet these carrying charges, which include 
operating costs, interest, and retirement of obligations by placing tolls 
on cargo. There would be considerable latitude in fixing these tolls, 
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but there is a contradictory proviso in the bill for giving special en- 
couragement to certain types of commodities while at the same time 
directing that the toll take shall be enough to meet all charges. 

Assuming an average toll of 50 cents.a ton, these carrying charges 
would require an annual volume of probably 33 million tons. But 
since the toll revenue must be divided with Canada on a basis yet to be 
determined, the United States’ share might be less than 50 cents. 

Supposing it were to give only a division of 30 cents to the United 
States? Then the minimum-tonnage requirement rises to about fifty 
million, so we have to assume that this country’s proportion must 
average much more, perhaps forcing the toll up to $1 a ton. 

The little 23-foot St. Lawrence ship, with its fully loaded 5,000 
tons would then be charged $5,000 for each seaway trip. Would it 
be worthwhile to pay this? ‘This $1 is close to a prohibitive figure. 
The equation fixed by the bill is tons times tolls equal carrying charges. 
So that when tons decline tolls must increase so as to produce the carry- 
ing charges each year. 

This means that the toll factor must constantly be fluctuating. On 
the other hand, tolls must be low enough to encourage tonnage, and 
since this obviously must be the guiding principle, there is every 
prospect that the carrying charges usually will not be met. 

What is the outlook for heavy tonnages? At first, the idea of the 
seaway was to prov ide unimpeded passage between transoceanic ports 
and the lakes. Proponents have not stressed this lately, an unspoken 
admission that large seagoing ships could not be squeezed through 
the seaway. 

GRAIN MOVEMENT 


The seaway was to furnish an outlet for western grain. This is a 
most desirable ocean cargo because it can be loaded into space which 
must otherwise be used for nonpaying ballast. But the little freighters 
could not take any appreciable quantity and leave room for other 
freight, while full-cargo lots direct to Europe could not exceed 5,000 
tons, which is below the amount usually considered practical in 
the trade. 

So the grain must move in lake-type vessels which, presumably, 
would go direct to Montreal and there tr ansship to Montreal elevators 
and thence into the ocean vessels. 

The lake grain traflic today is based on elevation, storage, and 
reforwarding at Buffalo, which not only permits a shorter voyage 
and thus a quicker turnaround of vessels, but also leaves the grain at a 
point from which six major North Atlantic ports can readily be 
reached. 

The success of this phase of the seaway traflic simply means the 
further development of Montreal, the drying up of Buffalo, and the 
loss of important grain traffic to six U nited States seaports. 

If the grain trade as a whole concludes that it does not pay to give 
up Buffalo, then the grain moving the seaway will be only a minor 
factor. But granting that the seaway will achieve its maximum 
potential in grain traffic, and will return enormous savings in freight 
charges, will the American farmer benefit? Seaw ay proponents say 
“Yes.” But in most cases the farmer has already sold his grain before 
it is earmarked for export and before it has left the interior elevator. 
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Consequently any freight savings will not accrue to the grain 
grower, but will simply be a bonus to the middleman. Naturally 
there may be some instances where the savings would come back to 
the grower, but note this: In normal] times some 80 percent of the grain 
passing through the lakes to the seaboard comes out of western 
Canada. 

Our home-grown grain largely for reasons of geography is at- 
tracted to the gulf, and will still be so attracted. Acc cordingly if any 
farmer is to be benefited, it would be the man in Canada. 


MOVEMENT OF IRON ORE 


The main reliance, therefore, is now being placed on iron ore. 
‘Today we can see three main sources for ore. ‘Two of these are Africa 
and South America, whose ores move in large specially designed ves- 
sels too big for the seaway. The setup provides for discharge at one 
of the North Atlantic ports. 

Using the seaway would mean a longer voyage and, consequently, 
increase the number of ships needed to handle any given amount at 
cargo, while there still must be the transshipment at Montreal « 
some St. Lawrence River port. 

The only sure source of seaway tonnage would be the third: Lab- 
rador. The estimate is that 30 to 3714 million tons would be available, 
but this estimate seems predicated on the maximum ability of the 
seaway to move ore tonnage rather than authentic forecast of the 
volume to be produced and used. 

Moreover, this operation will be limited to 7 months, whereas by 
employing ocean-type vessels and discharging at a North Atlantic 
port, the shipments could be continued all the year around, while the 
inland rail haul to the steel centers would be little different except for 
such steel plants as could effect direct waterside delivery from 
the ships. 

lt has been suggested that economies are possible by using the other 
wise empty return voyages of the ore carriers for eastbound loads of 
grain and coal, but unless the round trips can be made between the 
same groups of ports there is no real saving here because an ore 
carrier made empty must go elsewhere for its grain, and moreover 
must first be cleaned, adding extra expense and time. 

As to coal, assuming the obstacle of tolls can be overcome, the 
problem is a little simpler, but because the expected movement would 
be little more than 2 million tons, only a fraction of the empty space 
could be utilized while the coal must be discharged ve ry close to the 
ore-loading point if there is to be no loss of time, and loss of time on a 
voyage, be it noted, is a vital drawback when the operating session 
is so short. 

The seaway would unquestionably handle some ore. It could handle 
enough to return any sizable revenue in tolls. 


MOVEMENT OF GENERAL CARGO 


There seems now to remain the subject of general cargo, the ordinary 
freight of commerce which would move by waterlines operating on 
more or less regular schedules. This would be both domestic and 
foreign. 
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It is obvious that only a small part of the seaway tonnage could 
be supplied by the port-to-port traffic. The shipment would start 
within the limits of one port city and terminate within the limits, 
of another. The seaway must be a link in a through route between 
the interior of the West and the interior of the East, such as a ship- 
ment from Omaha, Nebraska, to Holyoke, Mass. 

A responsible traffic manager, considering such a movement, is 
confronted at the outset with 4 to 6 handlings of his goods between 
origin and destination; 2 of these would be the loading at Omaha 
and the unloading at Holyoke. The others would be transfers be- 
tween land and water, one, perhaps, at Chicago, where the goods 
would be taken from the freight car or truck, placed on the pier and 
then loaded aboard the ship, and others at Boston from the ship to 
the pier and from the pier to land vehicles. 

A second consideration is time in transit. By the seaway route 
Chicago would be about 2,700 miles from Boston. If a ship could 
traverse this at an average speed of 10 knots, and that is reasonable 
speed in restricted waters, it would take about 270 hours, or more 
than 10 days, to reach Boston. Add to this the time needed to run 
from Omaha to Chicago and from Boston to Holyoke, and we have 
an average time of about 2 weeks. 

Why should any respon:ible traffic manager risk the extra han- 
dlings and expend 2 weeks in getting deliveries when he could move 
same goods from Omaha to Holyoke i in 6 to 7 days, and from Chi- 

‘ago to Holyoke i in4? It has been said that speed of delivery is less 
impos than regularity, and that once the flow of goods has been 
established, once the pipeline has been filled, all will be well. But 
what good is a pipeline when the pipe is frozen up for 5 months at a 
time? 

Thus, it is quite clear that the seaway will be of little use in the 
domestic trade. It is not fit for bulk commodities like pig iron which 
could not bear the expense of transshipments nor for grain which 
must be milled in transit and moved regularly through interior mill- 
ing points over defined routes. It is not suitable for meats or dairy 
products which are liable to spoil during transshipments. 

It is ill-adapted for machinery which is liable to damage and break- 
age, and so must avoid extra handlings. In fact, it is usable only for 
goods which can stand the expense and hazard of transhipments which 
do not demand fast transportation, and whose routes can readily be 
altered or whose shipments are wholly suspended during the icebound 
months. It leaves very little tonnage on which to charge tolls. 

There remains the movement of foreign trade. This volume has 
been estimated at about 4 million tons, and some responsible port op- 
erators have raised this estimate to 514 million. It is likely that this 
volume will be realized. If so, it means a loss of foreign commerce 
which will fall chiefly on New York and Boston. This will be con- 
sidered a little later. 


COST OF SEAWAY TRANSPORTATION 


Most of the foregoing arguments are nullified, say the proponents, 
by two factors. One is the lure of low-cost transportation. Now, this 
is purely hypothetical, we submit. Nobody knows and nobody can 
know, what the cost of seaway operation will be and, consequently, 
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nobody can say with authority how freight rates would be made up. 

The general rule is that water transportation is Gane than land 
transportation, but this rule does not hold when any substantial part 
of a waterway is dependent upon public expenditure. Somebody 
has to pay the difference. 

True, tolls are expected to make the seaway self-liquidating, but 
adequate revenue from tolls demand adequate tonnage on which to 
charge tolls. If tonnage is low, the tolls under the provisions of 5S. 
589 must be high; and as tolls rise, they are reflected in the seaway 
freight rates. 

It is tempting to offer calculations. At best, however, these calcula- 
tions could be only edueated guesses. Estimates of freight savings 
must be regarded as assertions until they are tested by actual ex- 
perience. 

The real problem will be to determine whether the rates can be made 
low enough to attract tonnage. Most transportation agencies have 
found under modern conditions that the quality of service is as im- 
portant as its cost, and if the service is slow and undependable, low 
rates in themselves are not great inducements. Consequently, the 
elaborate tables prepared from time to time to show the great savings 
of the seaway are not accompanied by any yardstick to permit their 
measure, 

ADDITIONAL FACILITIES OFFERED BY SEAWAY 


The other offsetting factor is the proponents’ assertion that the sea- 
way will act as sort of a safety valve to relieve inland transporta- 
tion, particularly the railroads, of additional burdens in the seasons 
when they are hardest pressed. Consequently, the land carriers can 
reduce their equipment and their capital investment. 

Without commenting on the odd idea that the way to help an essen- 
tial industry is to destroy his business, it is still possible to note two 
points overlooked. One is that a railroad is most efficient and profit- 
able when operating most nearly to its capacity. It is not easy to 
recall any time, aside from all-out emergencies, when any eastern 
railroad has been hard pressed. 

The other is that the seasonal character of the seaway will require 
land carriers to keep in shape to handle the traffic shut out from the 
frozen St. Lawrence. But the main fact is that the seaway should be 
available to take away tonnage precisely in those months when the 
railroads have the lowest traffic and most greatly need the additional 
business. 

Reckoning ton-miles transported in the most recent 12 months of 
record, we find that for the New England railroads the heavy months 
are January, March, and December, when the seaway would be closed 
up. The New England lines, and most railroads in the seaway region, 
start to reach their peaks, their peak loads, in the fall when the sea- 
way is about to shut down, and have no real decline until the spring 
when the seaway is about to open. 

If seaway proponents regard deprivation of business as a help, they 
have scarcely chosen the right months. This is not to plead the rail- 
roads’ case; but sport operators, we are much concerned with the 
existence of healthy railroads to back up the port traffic. If the sea- 
way is to deprive the rails of tonnage at the time they need it most, 
this could be a threat to efficient port operation. 
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Thus far our arguments have been on a broad scale. The national 
interest must be paramount. Seaway proponents have pushed this 

reasoning almost to the point of asserting that local interests should 
adi be heard at all. 

Yet, these interests must have a voice if all sides of the case are to be 
considered. Indeed, it is the duty of localities which are threatened 
with damage to argue their case with all the force at their command, 
to make clear that the project will be costly and unworkable, and that 
the sacrifices demanded of them will be in vain. 


EFFECT OF SEAWAY ON BOSTON 


We wish now to deal with the problem of Boston and the results 
which are to be expected if the seaway plans are carried out, and it 
may be added that what happens at Boston will be duplicated to a 
greater or lesser extent at the other major north Atlantic ports. 

We said earlier that some 5 million tons of foreign cargo might very 
well be attracted to the completed seaway. We base this on an obser- 
vation of existing overseas operations carried on at lake ports during 
the open season. 

About six foreign-flag lines have been giving service with little 
light-draft vessels ¢ arrying payloads from 3,000 to 3,500 tons, and 
providing upward of 80 sailings per season. 

All the freight they have taken has been diverted from one of the 
Atlantic ports. For example, two ships carried combined cargoes 
direct to lake ports totaling 1,250 tons of sugar, 592 tons of woodpulp, 

232 tons of coffee, and 65 tons of pig iron, all of which were ac ‘tually 
available for discharge at Boston. 

This is, perhaps, not unfair competition, and we do not necessarily 
oppose it, although we certainly try to meet it. 

Deepening the seaway to 27 feet will not permit entry of the full- 
sized ocean freighters but it will allow entry of the 23-foot draft ships 
previously dese tibed, which can carry 5,000 tons per voyage, more 

cargo than can be taken at present. 

There are many such ships available under foreign flags, but very 
few in our own merchant marine. We think these ships can operate 
successfully and can increase the diversion of cargo from the seaports 
which are now built to handle such traffic. 

It is worth while considering what will then happen. Analyzing 
Boston’s cargo, we think we are especially threatened in our imports 
of burlaps, coffee, rubber, vegetable oils, and wool. These amount 
to about 22 percent of our total general cargo imports. There would 
be other commodities, too, but these are the prime targets; they would 
be serious losses. 

In the export field we are most concerned with grain. Grain is the 
foundation of the North Atlantic cargo trade because it furnishes a 
so-called bottom cargo which ships must have in order to load properly 
their other high-paying freight. There are, of course, different types 
of bottom cargo, but grain is the only source available to us. If we 
get no grain, we can expect little other cargo. 

Frankly, we do not expect to lose it all, but we should lose much of 
it, and seaway proponents intend we shall every bit of it, so that we 
must proceed on that assumption, and because loss of grain means 
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loss of ships, other cargo items will drop away, and we face additional 
deductions. 

Considering export and import items together, we figure that about 
30 percent of Boston’s foreign trade is under attack. This arrennon 
of cargo would be jammed into the 7 months when the seaway 
opened. 

NEED TO MAINTAIN PORT OF BOSTON 


This leaves the question of what will happen in the other 5 months, 
Clearly what cargo remains will be thrown back on Boston and the 
other ports, with the injunction to handle it as best we can. But 
could a port afford to stand by with full equipment to be used only 
in these 5 months? 

Boston has built two new piers and is building a third. Grain 
elevator capacity has been greatly increased. Other ports have similar 
programs. 

If legitimate port business is to be drained off through the seaway, it 
might become hard to justify seaport expansion. 

This brings us face to face with a very serious question of port policy. 
If port expansion is now to be predicated on reduced tonnages, many 
improvements cannot be made, yet both world wars have shown the 
importance of adequate seaports. 

The seaway could not take up the slack for leaving out all questions 
of its vulnerability to atomic attack, it would be useless nearly half 
the year, and so would not be of great dependence in any great all-out 
e mer gency. 

Clearly, the Federal Government, at staggering cost, must undertake 
the maintenance of at least the major seaports purely as a measure of 
national defense, and to carry out those works which would otherwise 
be undertaken at no public expense. 

It is important to note that the seaway can only find its tonnage by 
taking something away from existing routes and existing ports. True, 
it. is promised that somehow the seaw ay will find new business, and 
that nobody will really be hurt. But except for such ore as may come 
out of Labrador, proponents are quite vague as to the nature of this 
new business. 

It is evident that the mere diversion of existing commerce will not 
provide tonnages adequate to meet by tolls the yee uly arrying charges, 
and thus the project must be subsidized for an indefinite time. 

Yet this subsidized project can take away enough traffic to damage 
seriously the existing seaports whose commodities, in addition, must be 

taxed to provide income for the seaway. The throats of the ports will 
not only be cut; the pant will be asked to help pay for the knife. 

After all, the seaway can be nothing but a glorified canal moving 
bulk materials in sonalbanta to and from Canada seaports where 
the real ocean wails are met. 

Seaway proponents promised to build world ports in the West. 
This never can be done with bulk goods. General cargo merchandise 
traffic is what makes world ports. The small amount of foreign 
general cargo merchandise possible in the seaway is great enough ‘to 
upset the operations of Boston and its sister North “Atlantic ports, 
but it is not great enough to help the lake cities. 
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ATTITUDE TOWARD POWER PROJECT 


The seaway is not the only phase of the St. Lawrence project; there 
is to be also a large electric-power development. Proponents insist 
that the two parts must be taken together, that the one cannot exist 
without the other. But there is, in our opinion, nothing inherent in 
(he power project which demands the deepening of many miles of river 
channel at points remote from the dam. 

If the power project is justified, it should be continued on its own 
merits and not used to force the construction of a costly and unneces- 
sary navigation project which will damage the East, without bring- 
ing any real h -? to the West. 

Thank you, sir. 


DRAFTS OF VESSELS USING BOSTON, BALTIMORE, PHILADELPHIA, AND 
NEW ORLEANS 


The Cuarrman. Are you acquainted with the fact that in Boston 
Harbor out of 60 total types of all draft, some 62,000, that 98 percent 
of them are less than 24 feet ? 

Mr. Hatxoran. No, sir; I am not aware of that. 

The Cuarrmayn. Are you acquainted with the fact that in Balti- 
more there were 24,000 a and that 21,830 are less than 24-foot 
draft; and in Philadelphia, 131,000 trips, that 99 percent of them or 
130,000 are 24-foot draft or less; and in New Orleans, which we have 
heard so much about, of the 8,896 trips, that 7,283 were of 24-foot 
draft or less or a total of 82 percent? 

Mr. Haryoran. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That appears from the annual report of the Chief 
of Engineers as found on page 531 of the St. Lawrence Waterway 
hearings of 1952 

Let. us assume, Mr. Halloran, that everything you say about the 
ships’ drafts are true; let us assume that the Can: 1adians are sincere in 
the expressed desire to build the seaway alone if we do not join with 
them. Now, sir, do you not think it would be to our national in- 
terest to have joint control, at least, of this faculty ? 

Mr. Hatxoran. No, sir; I do not. 

The Cuatrman. All right, you have answered that, sir. 

Now, then, how much waterfront property do the railroads own in 
your port? 

Mr. Hatworan. Very little. I would say that the railroads of to- 
day own no actual pier property in our port, that is usable for 
commerce. 

EFFECT OF SEAWAY ON BOSTON 


The Crarrman. Well, according to the Army engineers in 1950 the 
Boston port traffic was $19,446,000. Of this same total $13 million 
or 71 percent were coastwise, intraport, or local. The balance of $5.5 
million were foreign, or 29 percent. Of the $5.5 million of foreign 
trade, $5.2 million were imports, and only $238,000 or 1.2 percent of 
the total port traffic was export. 

What traffic in your port do you expect would be hurt'in case this 
canal was built? 

Mr. Hatzoran. As we pointed out, we expected our general cargo 
and grain traffic will be hurt. 
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The Cuarrman. Would that be the export? 

Mr. Hattoran. Export and import. 

The Cnarrman. I notice that in 1949 you exported 183,000 tons of 
wheat but in 1950 only 101,000, a decrease of 44 percent. 

[I also notice between 1949 and 1950 your exports decreased 45 per- 
cent. What is your explanation for this? 

Mr. Hatxioran. During the period you refer to, the two grain eleva- 
tors that existed in Boston were practically out of business because 
of the need of repair. Since that time the Port of Boston Authority 
purchased both of those elevators, has rebuilt them, and increased 
their output 100 percent, so that the situation is quite different today, 

The Cuarmrman. Your testimony is based entirely on the fear that 
the business of Boston would be injured ? 

Mr. Hatioran. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I thank you, sir. 

Let me suggest, gentlemen, that we are going to leave very shortly 
If there are any more of you that want to put your statements in, I 
will appreciate it. 

Next is Mr. Hedden, director of the port development division, Port 
of New York Authority. 

Mr. Hepven. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. Can you put your statement in the record ? 


STATEMENT OF WALTER P. HEDDEN, DIRECTOR OF PORT 
DEVELOPMENT, THE PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY 


Mr. Heppen. Senator, I have a prepared statement which I will put 
in the record. I have about 3 or 4 points that have been developed in 
the course of these discussions that I would like to have 5 minutes on. 

The Caarrman. Carry on. 

Mr. Heppen. First, I want to make perfectly clear what my organ- 
ization is, and its position in this matter, because there is some confu- 
sion as to names. 

I am director of port development of the Port of New York Au- 
thority, which is a bi-State agency of the States of New York and New 
Jersey. 

The 12 commissioners are appointed by the Governors of the 2 States, 
and they have studied this project since 1938, and on 3 occasions have 
adopted resolutions authorizing opposition to the navigation features 
of the project. 

They have specifically directed me to make no comment or to take 
any action which would be construed as having an opinion in opposi- 
tion to the power aspect. 

In the discussions which have been presented to your committee, I 
find there are 3 or 4 points which have not been correctly or completely 
developed, and I would like to add to my statement, which I filed with 
you, these points, 

VOLUME OF FOREIGN TRADE 


First of all, there was an implication this morning in the question- 
ing or statements by Senator Humphrey that those of us who are con- 
cerned about the diversion of foreign commerce from our ports do 
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not share the general optimism and enthusiasms of a growing country. 
[ do not think that is correct. 

We all realize that the United States is growing industrially and 
n population, but I would call your attention to the fact that foreign 
trade is subject to many considerations that are worldwide, trade 
agreements, tariffs, exchanges, amounts of currency available, and 
the actual figures of growth over the past few years in the foreign 
commerce of the United States have been static rather than increasing. 

I have before me a table of the total movement of oceanborne exports 
and imports of the United States, and I would like to put in the record 
‘+ years which are representative. In 1929, 92,238,000 exports and 
imports of oceanborne commerce; in 1939, 77,878,000; and in 1949, 
127,706,000, showing first a decline and then a rise, but a maximum 
difference of only about 10 percent over that: period. 

The CHamman. Are those long tons? 

Mr. Heppen. Yes. The general cargo which we are most con- 
cerned about, which excluded petroleum, coal, and other bulk com- 
modities, the comparable figures were in 1929, 46,617,000; in 1939, 
35,700,000; and in 1949, 37,481,000. Both 1939 and and 1949 were 
less than 1929, and when we are talking about diversion of trade, the 
total involved in the foreign commerce field is quite different from 
the general gain in the domestic. 


MOVEMENT OF IRON ORE 


The second point I would like to emphasize that is not in my pre- 
pared statement is this matter of the public necessity for building this 
seaway from the standpoint of the iron-ore needs of the Midwest. 


Much has been made of this, and much has been made of the Labra- 
dor potential sources. I do not think there is near enough in the 
record of the perspective necessary to evaluate that situation. 

First of all, while nothing is yet moving from Labrador, the expec- 
tations are, after a number of years, of a maximum of 10 million tons. 
Already 30 million tons have been contracted to move from Labrador 
to Baltimore over a period of 25 years, so that the amount which 
could go into the Midwest, if it were economically possible to meet 
the competition of the other ores, with the building of the seaway 
would be in the magnitude of something, perhaps, of 7 million tons 
a year. 

Now, within the past 2 years there has developed at Steep Rock in 
Canada, 140 miles north of Lake Superior, a new ore body, which 
is of comparable size and quality of iron ore with this Labrador 
deposit, and better than Mesabi, and today there is moving out of 
there into the Great Lakes area nearly 2 million tons, and if you will 
permit me, I will read just a sentence or two from their last annual 
report: 

Your company shipped a record volume of 1,326,726 tons of iron ore. In 1951 
the output exceeded by 110,000 tons the previous record established in 1950. 
Considerable exploration remains to be done before the total available ore tonnage 
can be known, but results of explorations on four ore bodies and favorable geolog- 
ical surveys elsewhere in the property leads to an ore potential of as much as 
500 million tons per 1,000 feet of depth. 

The ore will be reached by late fall and the winter production stockpiled for 
spring shipment. The mechanical production system now being installed is 
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expected to result in costs approximating those of open-pit mining. It is believed 
that full exploration of the company’s ore deposits will justify production in 
excess of 10 million tons annually and over a period of many decades. 

The Inland Steel Corp. has just signed—this is not quoting from 
the annual report—a 99-year agreement to put in $50 million for de- 
velopment of that ore body at a minimum of 3 million tons a year 
additional, and it is reliably estimated that there exists a source of 
supply between 114 billion and 4 billion tons, which are virtually at 
the back door of the area that we are talking about, and would mean 
for 25 to 40 years at that rate a new source of high-grade ore supply. 


SELF-LIQUIDATION OF PROJECT 


Finally, I should like to make this point about self-liquida- 
tion which has been talked about so much in connection with the 
seaway proposal as it appears this year. 

[ represent an organization which is a self-supporting organiza- 
tion, and whose projects have been financed by revenue bonds to the 
tune of over $500 million. 

We must make our projects pay. No Government, tax-supported 
agency, Federal, State or municipal, supports or guarantees either the 
prince ipal or interest of our bonds, so that ours are true revenue bonds, 
and everything which is done in connection with the creation of termi- 
nal and transportation improvements—and we have 17 separate proj- 
ects—must be with a view to planning them conservatively and pru- 
dently so that investors will buy them. 

If the proposal in S. 589 were to set up a corporation on that basis 
without Government guaranty, there would be a real self-supporting 
test, because you would have to convince the investors that the project 
was sound. But with the Government guaranties, it merely is a 
device to create an aura of self-liquidation without substance, in our 
judgment. 

EFFECT OF SEAWAY ON NEW YORK 


Now, our concern in this matter is naturally the damage which 
we see to the commerce of the port of New York, but we feel that there 
is inherent in this project a double-barreled effect, because not only are 
we threatened with a loss of 200,000 jobs and a billion-dollar payroll, 
but the taxpayers, in our judgment, will have to pay an annual bill 
of $70 million to support this project, and the taxpayers of New York 
and New Jersey will have to take care of 20 to 25 percent. 

[I thank you for the opportunity of making these brief remarks, 
and may I have the prepared statement received in the record, sir? 

The CHatrman. Would it duplicate what you testified to? 

Mr. Heppen. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right; so ordered. 


HUDSON AND DELAWARE RIVER CHANNELS 


Now, local interests are pressing for the improvement of 143 
miles of channel above New York City to Albany. That now has a 
depth of 27 feet. They say they need a deeper channel because of 
recently constructed merchant vessels having deeper drafts than the 
older vessels, 
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The Army engineers have analyzed the contention and report fa- 
vorably as to 32 feet at a cost of $31 million. No navigation tolls 
would be charged. Do you favor this improvement ? 

Mr. Heppen. The Port of New York Authority has taken no posi- 
tion on that. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, do you favor it personally ‘ 

Mr. Heppen. [ have not given any study to it, sir. 

The Cuatrrman. What is that ? 

Mr. Heppen. I have not given any study to it. 

The Cuatrman,. I thought your testimony just now was to the 
effect that all such projects should pay for themseives. You are talk- 
ing about your own institution. 

Mr. Heppen. We believe that the creation of these terminal facilities 
should be self-supporting and paid for by the users. The channels 
in the United States, under the Constitution, are exclusively reserved 
to the United States Government. You take the responsibility for 
the dredging and maintenance, and you also take the ship dues and 
tonnage taxes. 

In England the port authorities are charged with the financial re- 
sponsibility of collecting the ship dues, and also doing the improve- 
ments. Iwould myself favor that system here, but that is against 
our constitutional basis. 

The Cuarrman. The proposed 37-mile Delaware improvement to 
serve the United States Steel plant near Trenton, N. J., with a 40-foot 
channel has prospective traffic which is said to be in the order of 14 
million tons. 

The Army engineers recommend the improvement. The Federal 
cost is $91 million. Not a dollar is to be recovered by shipping tolls. 
Do you favor the Delaware River project ? 

Mr. Heppen. We take no position on the Delaware River project. 
My answer would be the same as before. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, you personally do not feel that 
you should express an opinion when—— 

Mr. Heppen. As far as the Delaware River project is concerned, 
we have no interest in it. As far as your general philosophical ap- 
proach as to whether waterways should be made self-supporting, I 
say that if local ports could be permitted under the Constitution to 
collect the ship dues for the use of these waterways, which the Federal 
Government now collects, I personally would like to see each port 
responsible for the development of its own waterways at its own 
expense. 

The Cuatrman. Well, then, your position in relation to the water- 
way, I assume, is that you would prefer to see Canada build it; is 
that it? 

Mr. Heppen. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrman. And you prefer that Uncle Sam have no control 
of tolls of the river ? 

Mr. Heppen. No financial entanglement with the navigation as- 
pect. I do not worry about the assessment of tolls. I think that the 
statements made this morning by Mr. Prince are, correct, that the 
Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 in its article I, expresses in a solemn 
guaranty that there will be equal treatment of vessels of all flags 
in any tolls that are assessed. 
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EFFECT OF SEAWAY ON NEW YORK 


The Crarrman. You heard the testimony of the gentleman who 
left the chair before you that he was afraid that Boston might lose 
some of the tonnage through this seaway. Is that your fear about 
New York, too? 

Mr. Heppen. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, if Canada builds it, you feel that 
you are going to lose some tonnage. Have you any judgment as to 
how much tonnage you think you might lose ¢ 

Mr. Heppen. I have testified with respect to the project which 
was proposed in 1952. We would be faced with a potential loss of 
3,500,000 tons per annum. It is in the testimony which is reprinted 
and before you. 


The Cuairnman. Would that be coastwise trade? 

Mr. Heppen. No, sir; that would be export and import, and that 
would amount to about one-sixth of our total foreign trade. 

The Cuarrman. And you think the other ports, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, would likewise lose trade? 

Mr. Heppen. I have made no analysis of their situation. I con- 
fined myself to the port of New York. 

The Cuarrman. All right, sir; we thank you. 
(The prepared statements of Walter P. Hedden follow :) 


STATEMENT OF WALTER P. HeppEN, Drrectror oF Port DEVELOPMENT FOR THE Port 
oF New YorK AUTHORITY 


The issue presently before the United States Congress is very simple. Shall 
the United States become financially involved in a navigation project known 
as the St. Lawrence seaway? 

This project, taken as a whole, contemplates not only new canals around the 
International Rapids, but also deepening of existing channels and harbors in 
the Great Lakes to provide access for oceangoing shipping from Montreal to 
Duluth. 

True, some of the bills now before the 83d Congress do not call for this entire 
project at once. They merely ask for United States financial involvement in 
the first stage, the International Rapids and Thousand Islands section. 

S. 589, introduced by Senator Wiley, outlines only the camel’s nose. How- 
ever, the amendment proposed by Senator Thye and the Humphrey bill, 8. 1065, 
doubles the proposed initial commitment by adding another $100 million for 
connecting channels in the Great Lakes; and Senate Joint Resolution 45, intro- 
duced by Senator Lehman, authorizes “the project for a continuous deep water- 
way from Duluth at the head of the Great Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean.” 

The complete navigation project, which must inevitably include many Great 
Lakes harbors and an ultimate channel depth of approximately 35 feet, if it 
is to serve modern ocean shipping, means an expenditure by the United States 
of $1,500 million or more. The ultimate objective of all the bills is the same, 
the difference is only one of strategy, how much of the animal should be brought 
into view at one time. 

As far as the Congress of the United States is concerned, the current issue 
before it is neither (1) the question of whether hydroelectric power may be 
developed in the International Rapids at the expense of the Province of Ontario 
and the State of New York; nor (2) whether the Dominion of Canada may go 
ahead with her own proposed navigation project between Lake Ontario and 
Montreal on her own initiative. These matters are now in the process of being 
decided at other places, by the International Joint Commission, which has 
already approved the power-development applications, supported by the Dominion 
of Canada’s navigation commitment; by the Federal Power Commission, which 
is considering which United States entity shall be designated in regard to power 
development; and by the Canadian Parliament, which has set up a Canadian 
Seaway Authority to carry out its intention. 
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To repeat, the sole issue before the Congress and administration of the 
United States at this time is whether the United States shall become financially 
nvolved in a project to create a deep seaway between Duluth and the Atlantic 
Ocean. The mechanics of whether the International Rapids section shall be 
constructed by a new development corporation, whose bonds shall be guaranteed 
by the United States, while the rest of the job of deepening the channels and 
harbors in the Great Lakes, financed by direct appropriation to be expended by 
the United States Corps of Engineers, are details. They do not affect and 
should not obscure the basic question of whether the seaway is a benefit or a 
burden to the Nation and whether the United States should become fiancially 
entangled. 

The St. Lawrence seaway project has been debated and rejected by the United 
States for over a quarter of a century. Throughout this period, the issue of 
benefit versus burden has been debated in thousands of pages of testimony. 
The Port of New York Authority began its examination of the project about 
1938 and has continued its studies ever since. After sifting the conflicting claims 
and testimony, its staff, which has had a large experience in transportation 
economics and construction of transportation facilities of all sorts, has concluded 
that a practicable deep water navigation project from the head of the Lakes to 
the 35-foot depth at Montreal, with adequate access to the principal lake ports, 
would impose an annual burden on the United States taxpayers up to $65 million 
to $70 million a year. 

Some years ago the Brookings Institution, of Washington, D. C., which has a 
reputation for objectivity, made a thorough study of the St. Lawrence project. 
In its report issued in 1929, when dollars had a value twice what they have 
today,’ the Brookings Institution said that the annual charges solely for the 
navigation project which would have to be borne by the taxpayers would be as 
much as $36 million a year. 

The Brookings Institution boiled down its 672-page report in these words: 

“These overhead costs are not to be covered out of the rates charged to 
shippers, nor are they to be met by the levy of tolls for the use of the waterway. 
They are to be paid out of the national treasuries of the two Governments— 
which means that the taxpayers are to contribute about $3.50 a ton for the 
benefit of such shipper as would use the route.” 

Using wheat as an illustration, the Brookings Institution said: 

“Thus, in order to effect a reduction of 4 cents a bushel in the cost of moving 
grain, taxpayers would have to contribute approximately 11 cents a bushel. 
The conelusion is therefore inescapable that the proposed 27-foot navigation 
project cannot be justified on economic grounds. The inclusive costs—to tax- 
payers and shippers—are much greater than present transportation charges.” 

This conclusion was arrived at when dollars were worth 2 to 3 times what 
they are today in terms of construction and operating costs, and for a 27-foot 
project, which no experienced transportation man believes today has any reality 
in terms of adequacy for modern ships, whether oceangoing general cargo 
ships, tankers, or ore carriers, all of which now require 34 to 35 feet. If 
adjusted to current value of the dollar, the Brookings’ estimate of the burden 
on the taxpayer would be at least $72 million per annum, and perhaps $100 mil- 
lion. This makes the Port of New York Authority’s 1952 estimate of $65 million 
to $70 million appear extremely conservative. 

What real chanves have occurred in the past 25 years in regard to the St. 
Lawrence seaway project? Let us list them: 

1. Construction prices measured in dollars have doubled and construction costs 
nearly tripled; 

2. The 27-foot depth may still have validity from the standpoint of a purely 
Canadian project of bringing lake ships down to Montreal, but is increasingly 
obsolete in terms of deep sea ocean shipping ;’ 

1The wholesale price index in 1952 was nearly twice that of 1929 (111.5 against 61.9). 
The eee index in the first quarter of 1953 is 588 against 208 in 1929, or 

S Provides testinsng tint 2 27-foot channel is obsolete for ocean shipping is dramatically 
reinforced by the conclusions of a committee of engineers and shinping experts announced 

the New York Times of March 18, 1953. This committee, which is headed br Col. B. B. 
Talley, North Atlantic division engineer of the U. S. Army. and including W. W. Blewett, 
Jr., Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Co.: Vice Adm. F. C. Denehbrink, com- 
mandant of the Military Sea Transportation Service: Col. C. R. Denison, Maritime Admin 
istration; M. G. Gamble. president, Esso Shipp'ng: and Col. George W. Gillette, executive 
director of the North Carolina State Port Authority has made a 6 months’ study of the 
depths of water required in the Nation’s harbors which is to be submitted to the Permanent 
International Commission of Navigation Congresses. 
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3. Power development in the International Rapids section has been more an 
more divorced from the project for deeper navigation from Duluth to the Atlantic 
Ocean and today power development can go forward completely without reference: 
to United States financial involvement in the seaway. Proposals by the Ontari: 
Hydro Electric Power Commission to finance the power development jointly with 
an American counterpart have been approved by the International Joint Commis 
sion, and the Federal Power Commission has now before it applications fo; 
designating the United States entity as either the New York State Power 
Authority or a private corporation ; 

4. The old argument that the seaway is necessary to the American wheat 
farmer has been exploded since the areas producing the bulk of our export 
wheat are no longer in that region: 

5. The argument that the seaway would provide a safer haven for shippin; 
in time of war has been thoroughly discredited by testimony as to the danger 
of bottling up the merchant fleet and naval vessels by destruction of a single lock 
and the obvious fact that probable air attack in any future war will come ove) 
our northern frontiers via the transpolar region rather than across the Atlanti: 
Ocean ; 

6. The old argument that the seaway is necessary to bring in petroleum from 
foreign sources to supplement domestic supplies in the Great Lakes has com 
pletely disappeared as the result of the astounding discoveries of oil and natura 
gas fields in Alberta and other nearby Canadian provinces and the rapid con 
struction of pipelines to serve the Great Lakes area; 

The only argument currently pressed to justify United States financia 
involvement in the navigation project as a benefit to the Nation is that relating 
to iron ore. It is alleged that there is or will be a deficiency of iron ore in the 
Great Lakes area which justifies and necessitates a deep seaway from the Atlanti 
Ocean to bring in foreign ores from Labrador and other overseas sources. 

This latter requires most careful examination. In testifying before the House 
Public Works Committee in 1951 and the Senate Foreign Relations Committe: 
in 1952, the representative of the Port of New York Authority brought together 
from commonly accepted and reliable sources the facts with respect to anticipated 
consumption, production and future reserves of iron ore in the Great Lakes district 
These figures, using 1960 as a target date, indicated that the production in the 
Great Lakes district of the United States and Canada, including not only the 
Mesabi Range but other sources now actually in production, including the rapid) 
growing Steep Rock project only 140 miles north of Lake Superior, would be 
50 percent more than consumption of iron ore in the Great Lakes district and 
would vield a surplus amounting to about 30 million tons a vear. The Great Lakes 
ore mines would continue to have an immense surplus to move eastward to find 
a market in the Pittsburgh-Buffalo territory and east thereof in competition 
with the rapidly inereasing offshore imports. Furthermore, that the indicated 
reserves in the Great Lakes district would sustain such a surplus for 80 years 

Since this testimony was submitted, the former Secretary of the Interior has 
testified that the reserves in the Mesabi Range, which have been declared in the 
past for tax purposes to be approximately a billion tons, are in fact more nearly 
214 billion tons. This would extend the indicated surplus for another 25 years at 
the estimated 1960 rate of consumption in Great Lakes steel plants. Further 
more, development since then in the Steep Rock project indicates actual produ 
tion from this area, which seemingly has reserves of high-grade ore as great 
as Mesabi or Labrador, will in fact be in excess of 10 million tons a year much 
sooner than the Labrador project can reach such a level. 

It is increasingly clear that the demand for construction of the deep seaway 
by certain steel interests has much more to do with their problem of trying to 
compete successfully at Lake Erie ports in the marketing of the Labrador product 
in competition with Great Lake sources than any fear of national deficit of 
adequate supplies for Great Lakes steel plants. 

The question of potential use of a Duluth-to-Atlantic Ocean deep seaway has 
been befogged by the most extraordinary compilations of tortured statisties ever 
presented. 


In discussing cargo vessels, this report states that the C—4 and the new Mariner « 
general cargo Ships draw 33 feet of water The report says that if an increasing number 
becomes engaged in commerce, 37 feet of water will be needed in ports of call, Tankers 
are increasing in size and 3314-foot draft is common, requiring 37%4-feet of water. Trai 
oceanic tankers and bulk-ore carriers requiring 40 feet are a reasonable expectancy 
ports receiving this type of trade will have to provide the depth 
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Seven volumes of an official St. Lawrence survey were released in 1941 by 
he United States Department of Commerce. At that time it was assumed that 
ly 10 million tons of new American traffic would utilize the new seaway on 
mpletion of which only 4 million would be export-import traffic. 

In startling contrast, the 1947 and 1948 studies of the United States Depart 
ment of Commerce, which are now currently cited, estimate 84 million tons of 
potential St. Lawrence seaway traffic of which 22,800,000 tons would be general 

rgo and grain. These new estimates assume that 90 percent of the grain 
husiness of the existing United States Atlantic ports and 36 percent of the 
general cargo business of the Atlantic ports (agriculture, machinery, automobiles, 

on and steel, office appliances, wheat, flour, industrial chemicals, coffee, sugar, 
oil seeds, wool, newsprint, copper and other ores, fertilizer materials) would be 
diverted. 

Such startling reversals in estimating the utilization of a deep-sea project from 
the Atlantic Ocean to Duluth are inexplicable and inspire no confidence in their 

curacy, 

Che port authority estimates have been more consistent and realistic. As far 
is grain and general cargo is concerned, we believed that the facilities proposed to 
be financed by involvement of the United States in the Duluth-to-Atlantie Ocean 
project would handle 12 to 15 million tons of new traffic, of which 6 to 7 million 
tons of grain and general cargo would be diverted from the United States 
ports, about 314 million from New York alone. 

Naturally, the port of New York, in planning its future, is understandably 

cerned, since such a volume would amount to an average of about one-sixth 

its total foreign commerce of grain and general cargo, the kind of commerce 
vhich gives the most employment to its facilities and its population. If this 
diversion took place, carrying in its inevitable train reduction in use of ware 
houses, waterfront processing plants, and in employment of employees servicing 

se engaged in primary handling of our foreign trade, there would be a potential 
loss over a period of years of 200,000 jobs and a billion dollar payroll. 

The Port of New York Authority, which is charged by directive of the Staies 

f New York and New Jersey to intervene in matters affecting the commerce 

the port, cannot stand idly by without presenting these facts to the Congress 
and the administration, particularly in view of the fact that this seaway project 
would appear to be an overall burden on the economy of the United States and 
ipon its taxpayers. 

The Port of New York Authority has never opposed appropriations by Con 
gress for the improvement of waterways and the deepening of harbors which are 
competitive with the New York-New Jersey port where national benefits are 
deemed to justify the expenditure. But this project, in which the obvious test 

justification must be national need, has never stood up to the test. We believe 
the Congress should weigh most carefully the potential damage to existing in 
stallations, supporting important segments of the population and also the sub- 
stantial added burden on the national economy and the taxpayers who are already 
struggling to find enough dollars to take care of the farflung obligations both of 

ach individual and of the Nation. At this time, when the power development 
in the International Rapids can be handled without any Federal appropriations 
nd when the Dominion of Canada is prepared to go forward with its own con 
cept of channel deepening without United States participation, there seems no 
valid reason, whatever, for insisting on financial involvement by the United 
States. We ask the Congress not to enact the bills now before it 

Because of the substantial amount of detailed factual material which has 

ne into our study of this navigation project, we ask permission to file state 
ments made previously by the Port of New York Authority before the House 
Committee on Public Works on April 24, 1951, and before the Senate Couimittee 
on Foreign Relations on February 29, 1952, which have been reprinted in 2 
pamphlets. The report, dated February 29, 1952, also contains the resolution 

dopted by the board of commissioners of the Port of New York Authority on 
March 9, 1950, which has recently been reaffirmed on March 12, 1953. 
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STATEMENT OF WALTER P. HEDDEN, Director or Port DEVELOPMENT FOR THE Porr 
OF New YorK AUTHORITY 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS, THE PorT OF New Yorke 
AUTHORITY, ON Marcy 9, 1950 

Whereas, in the opinion of the Port of New York Authority, the St. Lawrence seaway 
project, insofar as it constitutes a waterway, will divert traffic from the port of New York, 
and be prejudicial to the best interests of the port of New York district, 

Now, therefore, after due consideration had, it ts 

Resolved, That the executive director be and he hereby is authorized to arrange for the 
presentation of facts, opinions, and other data either orally or in writing to congressional 
committees, Members of Congress, and other public officers and bodies, with respect to the 
St. Lawrence seaway project, and to cooperate with other associations, bodies, agencies 
and persons in doing so: Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be construed as 
expressing or authorizing the expression of any opinion upon or ovposition to the electrical 
power features of said project. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, my 
name is Walter P. Hedden and my business address, the Port of New York 
Authority, 111 Eighth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. I have been associated with 
the port authority for nearly 30 years. My present position is director of port 
development. I have the administrative responsibility for analyzing the costs 
and prospective revenues for port authority projects in the field of transportation 
and terminal development and recommending whether they are economically 
practicable on a self-supporting basis. The port authority has financed and 
presently operates $400 million worth of such projects. Our financing is done 
with revenue bonds, which have neither tax support nor State guaranties. I 
also am in charge of the activities of the port authority in regard to the protec 
tion and development of the commerce of the port of New York. 

At various times I have been president of the American Association of Port 
Authorities, president of the Atlantic Coast Marine Terminals Association, and 
an unpaid transportation consultant during World War II to the War Production 
Board and the Office of Defense Transportation. 

The Port of New York Authority is a joint agency of the States of New York 
and New Jersey for the development of the port of New York, a district lying in 
both States, of about 25 mile radius around the Statue of Liberty. 

Our studies of the St. Lawrence navigation project have extended over a period 
of more than 20 years. On the basis of these studies our board of commissioners 
has repeatedly adopted resolutions in opposition to the navigational project and 
has directed the staff to present the facts developed to Members of Congress and 
other appropriate bodies. I had the privilege of appearing before the Senate 
Yoreign Relations Committee on this subject in 1946 and 1947, and before the 
House Public Works Committee on several other occasions, the latest being April 
24, 1951, about 10 months ago. 

My testimony before the House Public Works Committee, including maps, 
tables, and other supporting data, together with my interrogation at that time 
and certain supplemental data furnished on May 38, 1951, at the request of the 
committee, has all been printed in a pamphlet of 44 pages, which I am filing as 
a part of this statement. This procedure will greatly shorten my present testi 
mony, which is confined to summary observations and certain data which bring 
the facts down to 1952. 

The Port of New York Authority’s conclusions in regard to the navigation 
features of the St. Lawrence project, as stated on page 2 of the attached pamphlet 
are: 

“The seaway is not justified as a national investment. It would fall so far 
short of being self-liquidating as to burden the taxpayers of the United States 
heavily with its support for decades to come. We are cognizant of the fact that 
the taxpayers of New York and New Jersey would have to shoulder from 20 to 
25 percent of this added Federal tax burden. It would also have a serious effect 
on employment and business at the port of New York.” 

The details to support this conclusion are found in my statement. 

President Truman’s message of January 28, 1952, says that the project would 
be fully repaid in tolls and wou'd yield savings and returns in transportatior 
benefits far surpassing its cost. That statement should be examined with care. 
I shall point out facts to show that the annual costs would be many times the 
prospective revenues, 

In my testimony before your committee in 1947 I stated that the annual cost 
of the navigation features of the seaway would be 5 times the revenue and 
that the United States taxpayer would be called upon to meet a bill of $20 million 
to $25 million per annum based on the cost of a 27-foot project at that time. 
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Since 1947, construction costs have gone up 18 percent. The figures presented 
by Maj. Gen. Lewis A. Pick to the House Public Works Committee increased 
Lt 
l 


. Gen. Raymond A. Wheeler’s 1947 figure only 2 percent. On pages 6, 7, and 
; of my testimony of April 24, 1951, I pointed out these discrepancies. The cost 
of deepening the Great Lakes’ harbors, which are essential to any seaway project 
n which the United States participates, is not adequately covered in any figures 
from the United States Army engineers. Furthermore, it becomes increasingly 
clear that a 27-foot channel would not economically accommodate modern ocean 
vessels. To be of value to the American merchant marine and to take any worth- 
while proportion of the foreign-flag shipping, the navigation channel would have 
to exceed 30 feet and most probably be deepened to 35 feet. Such deepening 
would sharply accelerate all construction costs and increase the annual losses for 
this project. The annual burden to United States taxpayers from a cost stand- 
point would be $40 million to $45 million for a 30-foot channel, and $65 million to 
$70 million for a 35-foot channel. 

Certain statistics drawn from routine records of the United States Army 
engineers have been widely accepted by proponents of the 27-foot project as 
proving that 83 to 89 percent of the ocean shipping of the world uses seacoast 
harbors, such as Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, on less than 24 feet of 
water. This is completely fallacious. In my testimony before the House com- 
mittee in April 1951, I discussed this subject in replying to an interrogation by 
Mr. Dondero and provided the committee, in a supplementary statement on May 3, 
with true facts. 

The confusion arises from the fact that commercial statistics of the Army engi- 
neers include a count of every vessel crossing the outer harbor bar, These 
statistics include thousands of trips by local fishing boats and pleasure craft 
which cross the outer bar to reach offshore fishing grounds. They also include 
harbor craft carrying sludge waste to offshore dumping grounds and returning 
empty. These statistics have no separation between these types of craft and 
oceangoing vessels in cargo trade. In my statement of 1951, which appears on 
pages 41-43 of the attached pamphlet, this situation is cleared up. It is noted 
that the vessel movements across the outer bar far exceeded the record of 
entrances and clearances of ships in the deep-sea trade and the pleasure boats, 
vrarbage scows, local sludge boats, and local fishing vessels were included in the 
total movements. 

I might add that the port authority has operated a shore-based radar system 
since May 1951 covering the channel approaches to the narrows and that the 
radarscope shows shoals of the small fishing boats going out in the morning and 
returning at night. 

At the request of the House committee, I furnished a cross-sectior survey of 
cargo vessels using terminals operated by the port authority plus complete 
records for two large American coastwise lines. These were accurate measure- 
ments made of the bow and stern draft of ships in 1951. This showed that only 
30 percent of the vessels could work on a salt-water channel depth of 27 feet, 
counting partly loaded ships moving from berth to berth, as well as ships fully 
loaded. On a fresh-water channel over a rocky bottom, as in the case of much 
of the St. Lawrence seaway, the percentage of ships would be materially less 
than the 30 percent above-mentioned. The committee should understand that 
the studies made in New York cover not only American-flag ships but ships of 
all nations docking at our terminals. If American-flag ships had been sorted 
out, the percentage would have been substantially less. 

I will repeat that all the marine terminals operated by the Port of New York 
Authority have over 30 feet of water in their berths and most of them have been 
deepened to 35 feet in recent years to take care of new types of cargo vessels. 
It also is worthy of note that the lessees of the United States Government-owned 
terminals in Hoboken are required under their leases to maintain channel depths 
of 30 feet. 

The most striking inadequacies in the alleged showing of self-support for the 
St. Lawrence seaway lie in the wildly extravagant statements regarding the 
prospective volume of traffic and benefits to commerce, and the allegation that 
the seaway is necessary to save the Midwest steel industry by providing a deep- 
water route from Labrador for the movement of ore. 

The United States Department of Commerce in 1941 stated that the new 
import-export traffic potential to the St. Lawrence seaway would be 10 million 
tons, divided as follows: 4 million tons to the United States and 6 million tons 
to Canada. On this volume of tonnage it was necessary to find benefits in 
reduced transportation costs of many dollars per ton in order to justify the 
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project I challenged these exaggerated savings at the time and stated 


that 
uverage Savings would not exceed $1 per ton 








It is significant that when the St. Lawrence proposal was changed to provide 
for payment of tolls, the proposed toll schedules were suggested at an averagt 
far lower than $1 per ton. Now, to make a showing of self-liquidation, the esti 
mates of import-export traffic were jumped from 10 million to 84 million tons 
rhis jump was not by any means confined to the new item of Labrador ore that 
has been introduced into the discussions. The old estimates for general cargo 
and grain were raised 244 times to 22,800,000 tons, and 20 million tons of petro 
leum and 37,500,000 tons of ore were thrown in, together with some 4 million 0) 
> million tons of coal. 



































Our own estimates are that the seaway may handle 12 million to 15 million 
tons of new traftic, not 84 million tons, This 12-million- to 15-million-ton figure 
would include 6 million to 7 million tons of grain and general cargo diverted from 
United States ports, of which 8 million to 4 million tons would be diverted from 
the port of New York—about one-sixth of our grain and general cargo tonnage 
in foreign trade This would be a 






































serious blow to the port of New York and 
other ports, but still the St. Lawrence seaway’s annual toll revenues 


from grain, 

neral cargo, petroleum, ore, and everything else would be only $8 million 
1 to costs of $60 million to $70 million. 

No Senator can accept the exaggerated figures which have been cited as proof 

that the seaway will be self-liquidating without 


irtual destruction of the seacoast 











us compare? 























at the same time admitting th 











ports In my 1951 statement, on page 15 ol 
the attached pamphlet, I noted that the United States Department of Commerce 
mates for 1947-48, which are now being used, are based on the assumption 
that 90 percent of the grain business of the North Atlantic ports and 36 percent 
f the general cargo business of these ports would be diverted. If these analyses 
ire correct, the port of New York alone would lose 44 percent ¢ 
We don’t believe these estimates. serious blow 
the extent of one-sixth of our trade, affecting the livelihood of 200,000 workers 
id almost a billion-dollar payroll, but, even so, the St. Lawrence won't be self 
quidating and the taxpayers of New York and New Jersey will have to put up 
over $15 million a year in extra taxes to carry 
million to $70 million subsidy to the project 







































































of its business 
We do think we would be hit a 






































their share of the country’s $60 
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| nv 1951 statement I also pointe 





lout that the petroleum business heretofore 
estimated for the seaway has no reasonable 
painted 5 years ago, of the possibilities of tankers from the Near Bast or South 
America moving up the St. Lawrence to relieve a Canadian oil famine is a com 
plete illusion. Canadian production of oil, particularly in Alberta, is jumping 
by leaps and bounds, and pipelines are delivering the new production to Great 
Lakes ports for movement to refineries in the same area. 
Perhaps the most controversial point of all is the iron ore 
with the seaway b 
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basis. The picture, which was 



























Must we go along 
ecause of a potential Midwest ore shortage, and will ore boats 
00,000 tons 4 year Up a deepened St. Lawrence to produce millions of 
dollars in toll revenues? New ore deposits in Labrador are in the process of 
exploitation and will start shipping in 2 or 38 ye Some day, perhaps 1960, 
it is forecast by the companies owning these mines that they will ! 
10 llion tons a year. Where is its logical market? In tl 


10 mil he eastern part of 
the United States, of course, where there is a deficit of ore compared to steel 
mill consumption. 


The M. A. Hanna Co., one of the owners of the Labrador deposits, in a state 
ment published February 26, 1952, said it is building two of the largest ore car- 


riers in the world in England, each of which will carry 30,000 
Those boats are not being built to go up a 27-foot 
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tons per trip. 
St. Lawrence channel. They 
are for service to carry ore to New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore for dis- 
tribution by rail from the Atlantic coast. It would be very nice for these com 
panies owning Labrador ore to have a 27-foot channel for lake ore carriers to 
come down to Seven Islands in the Gulf of St. Lawrence to carry ore back to 
Lake Erie ports. It would help them to carry some Labrador ore that they own 
to steel mills in Ohio that they also own. But is this a matter of national emer- 
vency or a matter of commercial accommodation for certain steel companies? 
In my 1951 testimony before the House committee I discussed ore movements 
in relation to production and consumption at some length. This material is 
found on pages 8 to 10 and 17 to 21 of the attached pamphlet. On page 17 is a 
graphic summary which shows that, according to the available estimates, the 
Midwest will have a surplus of 30 million tons of ore over loeal consumption 
needs and will be shipping this down the lakes and by rail to Pittsburgh and 
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tern territory mills as always. Moreover, the indicated reserves, including 
new Canadian workings in the Great Lakes area, will be equivalent to 80 years’ 
supply, based on 1960 Midwest ore consumption. 

Che ore deficit to be relieved by Labrador is not in the Great Lakes area. The 
deficit is in the East and has to be met by Great Lakes surplus ores, Labrador 

es, or overseas sources. If overseas sources are cut off by war and submarines, 

e national defense problem will be that of keeping the eastern mills supplied 

her by temporarily expanding Great Lakes production or finding some Way 

getting Labrador or other eastern ore safely distributed from Montreal by 
or inland barge routes to the Hast. Having it up the St. Lawrence to Lake 
rie would be like “carrying coals to Neweastle.” 

Perhaps the real reason for agitation in favor of the 

certain steel companies is that the wrong companies own the new fields. 
Perhaps if Hanna and Republic owned the Steep Rock mines, north of Duluth, 

d Bethlehem and United States Steel Cos. owned the Labrador deposits, all 

e St. Lawrence talk would disappear. Or perhaps, in a wartime national 

1ergency the steel companies should be required to sell even more freely to 
each other their captive stocks of ore rather than to try to crosshaul Labrador 
wre to Lake Erie and Superior ore to the East. 

I have read a statement made by Mr. E. M. Richards, vice president of the 
Republic Steel Corp., before the Cleveland World Trade Association on October 
2 1951. which is most illuminating. His statement covered the St. Lawrence 
waterway project. Mr. Richards is for it. On page 7 Mr. Richards began to 
aise the objections to the project and then knock them over 1 by 1. On ques 











St. Lawrence seaway 












on and answer No. 4 the question reads 
‘Venezuela and Labrador ore logically should be used on the Atlantic coast 
is well as transported inland for use as far west as Pittsburgh This would 






reduce the need of the waterway.” 
lo which Mr. Richards answers, with remarkable candor: 






{s for Labrador ore, the suggested use of Labrador ore in the east coast is 
not realistic because this ore is mostly the property of Middle West companies 
ind they would be expected to use most of it in their Middle West plants.” 







Could this be the reason why the seaway must be built? Could this be the 
reason Why the United States taxpayers must foot a bill of $60 million or $70 
nillion per annum? Could this be the reason why the seacoast ports must face 
a substantial threat to their present livelihood? Is this national defense o1 
protection of the interests of certain steel companies? 







(The pamphlet referred to above is on file with the committee. ) 
The CrHatrman, At this time I will offer for the record a state- 
ment by Senator John Marshall Butler, of Maryland. 
(The prepared statement of Senator John Marshall Butler follows :) 






















BUTLER, OF MARYLAND, CONCERNING 
SEAWAY LEGISLATION 


MARSHAL! 
LAWRENCI 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR JOHN 
PROPOSED Srv. 














Once again the proposal to construct a seaway in the St. Lawrence River is 
before us. And, again, while the approach to the project is somewhat different 
than in previous years, it is essentially the same recommendation we have seen 






time and time before. 

The measures now before Congress propose a Government corporation to join 
with Canada in the development of the International Rapids section of the 
St. Lawrence River. The National St. Lawrence Project Conference informs 
us that action is likely to hinge on a bill introduced by Senator Wiley, S. 589. 
The bill assumes that the Federal Power Commission will grant a pending appli- 
cation of the New York Port Authority for a license to join with Ontario in the 
construction of a hydroelectric plant in the International Rapids section of the 
St. Lawrence River. The effect of the bill would be to give congressional sane- 
tien to the decision of the Federal Power Commission. 

The Wiley bill would create the St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation 
to work with the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority of Canada. The legislation 
also assumes that the two agencies would construct their respective shares at 
compatible rates of progress. 

The Wiley bill provides that the United States shall subscribe $5 million for 
capital stock of the Corporation. In accordance with the bill, the Corporation 
would be empowered to issue bonds backed by the Federal Government up to 
$100 million. 
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While the Wiley bill contemplates only the International Rapids section and 
the Thousand Islands section of the project, the provision for construction of 
these reaches would serve only as an entering wedge for the entire project. An 
amendment has already been offered to the bill, S. 589, that would authorize an 
appropriation of an additional $100 million to extend the 27-foot waterway 
through the Great Lakes connecting channels to Duluth. The bill S. 1065, intro 
duced by Senator Humphrey, would include the features both of Senator Wiley’s 
bill an! those of the pending amendment to it. Of course, the next addition 
would be the provision of the 27-foot depth to the 17 principal harbors of the 
Great Lakes. This would probably cost at least another $30 million. Clearly, 
the construction of a 27-foot channel to Lake Ontario would not be of much value 
unless the provision were made for ships using that channel to go through the 
Great Lakes connecting channels and to enter the ports of the Great Lakes. 

The current proposal, then, is nothing new. It is, rather, a small bite at the 
old seaway project which has been with us for a number of years. The mere 
development of a new legislative approach will not decrease the cost of the 
project by as much as $1. 

With our present huge national deficit, with current expenditures exceeding 
income, and with the huge tax burden upon the people of the country, the Nation 
ean ill afford to imperil further its credit by undertaking or underwriting defer 
rable expenditures unless there can be assured a marked return on our invest 
ment. While under the pending legislation direct appropriations in excess of 
$5 million would not be immediately authorized or required, the fact that the 
Federal Government would underwrite the Corporation would have a direct 
impact npon the national credit. 

Canada has indicated its willingness to undertake the project alone because 
it estimates that the benefits to Canada are adequate to warrant such action. 
There is no reason why we should object to letting Canada undertake the project. 
Our friendly relations with our neighbor on the north extending back over a 
century are conclusive proof that we have no need for adverse concern. Just 
as present Canadian canals are available we can expect that toll-paying shipping 
could use a Canadian waterway if it wished to. 

Aside from the financial impact upon our national credit which construction 
of the waterway would entail, the waterway, if used, would have an extremely 
detrimental effect upon an important segment of our economy. 

Testimony introduced a few years ago in connection with the proposed water- 
way was to the effect that construction of this seaway would relieve the heavy 
rail traffic toward the east-coast ports and would relieve some of the Atlantic 
portcongestion in time of war. This is just another way of saying that both 
rail traffic and port use in Atlantic ports would decrease if the waterway were 
built. The diversion, for a part of the year, of cargoes from ports already 
eguipned to handle ocean shipping on a 12-month basis would not only be detri 
mental to those Atlantic ports from which the cargo was diverted, but generally 
economically wasteful. There would be required at the lake ports a duplication of 
equipment now at the existing Atlantic ports in order to permit cargo handling 
in the lake area for a limited season of 4 or 5 months of the year. 

The New York Port Authority bas estimated that as much as 3 million tons 
of foreign commerce would be diverted from that port. The port of Boston has 
estimated it would suffer a marked decrease. Similarly, the ports of Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and Norfolk would suffer. Those directly responsible for 
management of the ports of Houston, Tex., and New Orleans, La., point out 
that those cities also would be adversely affected by the construction of the 
waterway. 

A seasonal employment situation would be created, both on the lakes and at 
the North Atlantic ports, and labor would suffer seriously. Railroad and motor 
carriers already established with capital investments committed and which pay 
a large portion of any Federal expenditure would suffer drastically through a 
diversion of their revenue load to water carriers serving the Midwest. 

And note that this upset. detrimental to an important segment of the national 
economy, could be accomplished only by an act that would imperil the national 
credit, and otherwise call for additional outlay of funds for unnecessary 
construction. 

Evamination of the economics of transportation indicates that the waterway 
could not actually be expected to be used to the extent its proponents now de- 
clare. The largest single commodity proposed to be transported over the seaway 
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iron ore. We are told that 30 to 37,500,000 tons of ore a year would move 
in over the waterway and provide a toll revenue of $15 to $19 million. That 
estimate is worth examining closely. First, where will the iron ore originate? 
Present expectations are that future ore supplies from Chile will decrease in 
volume; ore from Sweden will remain steady at about 2,500,000 gross tons a 
year; and ore from Liberia is expected to remain at about 1 million tons a year. 
\ll inereased supplies are presently estimated to originate either in Venezuela 

‘in the Labrador-Quebec area, although Brazil may ultimately become a major 
souree. Ore originating in Venezuela can be expected to move to the Birmingham, 
Baltimore, and Philadelphia areas for consumption there. Ore from Venezuela 
can move to the Pittsburgh-Youngstown area, either by ocean vessel to an 
Atlantic port and then by rail, or by ocean vessel to Montreal, thence over the 
St. Lawrence seaway to a lake port and finally by a relatively short rail haul. 
The best estimate available indicates that the cost per gross ton for shipping 
via the waterway to Pittsburgh would be approximately 40 percent greater than 
the cost of shipping via Baltimore—$6.87 per ton via St. Lawrence and $4.90 via 
Baltimore. (See table I below.) The transportation cost to Youngstown via 
the waterway would be approximately 24 percent greater than the cost by way 
of Baltimore—$6.36 via the proposed waterway and $5.13 via Baltimore. (See 
table II below.) With this cost differential, it is obvious that ore from Venezuela 
to Pittsburgh would move by way of Baltimore rather than by way of the St. 
Lawrence seaway. 

The other major source of ore is the Labrador-Quebec area which will feed to 
an outlet at the port of Seven Islands. This ore can move by ocean vessel to 
Baltimore, thence inland; by ocean vessel to Montreal, thence by lake vessel in- 
land; or if the waterway is completed, possibly by lake vessel directly from 
Seven Islands to Great Lakes ports. A study made by the Bureau of Mines shows 
that Quebec-Labrador ores will be competitive with Lake Superior ores with or 
without the seaway. The most economical route to Pittsburgh with present 
facilities would, according to this study, clearly provide for shipment by ocean 
vessel to Sparrows Point, Md., thence by rail inland. This route is more eco- 
nomical than either route by water to Montreal, thence by rail to Pittsburgh, or 
over existing waterway facilities from Montreal to the Lakes area. 

Excluding toll charges, it is presently estimated that with the proposed seaway, 
the cost of Quebec-Labrador ore at Pittsburgh would be somewhat less when 
shipped by the seaway route than when shipped by way of Baltimore. Note, 
however, that this does not include toll charges. If toll charges were included, 
any advantage might well disappear. 

The M. A. Hanna Co. had ordered two 30,000-ton-capacity seagoing ore carriers 
for delivery in 1955 to be used to transport Labrador-Quebec iron ore from the 
port of Seven Islands, Quebec, to Montreal, Quebec, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 

It would appear then that South American ore would not move via the seaway. 
The 10 million tons of ore annually expected to be produced from the Labrador- 
Quebec field would move over the toll waterway only if it were destined for 
some point west of Pittsburgh. This would seem to mean that something con- 
siderably less than 10 million tons a year, rather than the 30 million to 37,500,000 
tons of iron ore the proponents point to, would move over the waterway. This 
alone would reduce anticipated tolls by approximately one-third. 

In summary, the waterway would be costly, too costly to be underwritten at 
this time. Canada alone declares it is willing to build it. Its construction and 
use would have serious economic repercussions. For transportation-cost rea- 
sons alone, the anticipated traffic would not develop. The project is not eco- 
nomically sound. It is just another fantastic dream. 
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The CuHarrman. I will offer for the record a statement of F. G. 
Robinson, of the Galveston Chamber of Commerce. 
(The prepared statement of I. G. Robinson follows :) 


STATEMENT OF F, G, RoBINsoNn 
My name is fF. G. Robinson. I am traffic manager of the Galveston Chamber of 

Commerce and the Galveston Cotton Exchange and Board of Trade. This state 
ment is presented in opposition to the new disguised St. Lawrence seaway proje 
in their behalf, also in behalf of: 

Board of Trustees of Galveston Wharves 

City of Galveston 

Galveston County 

Texas City Board of Trade, Texas City, Tex. 

Texas City Chamber of Commerce, Texas City, Tex. 

Southwestern Industrial Traffic League 

Texas Industrial Traffic League 
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1 am a director of both the Southwestern and the Texas Industrial Traffic 
Leagues. 
THE FOUR PHASES BEFORE THE COMMITTEE 


First we will briefly answer them in sequence, and argument and facts in sup- 
port of our position will follow. 

1. Desirability.—It is not desirable or necessary from the standpoint of national 
security and other considerations for the United States to construct part of the 
St. Lawrence canals on United States territory and exercise joint control with 
Canada. 

2. Corporation.—The problems of financing the proposed project on United 
states territory on a self-liquidating basis is not lessened or changed factually by 
the establishment of a St. Lawrence Seaway Corporation. The major reason is 
hat no reliable actual study of the initial cost, maintenance, tonnage, and the 
conomie effect on other areas, including gulf ports, ete., and on existing trans- 
ortation agencies has ever been made by the Army engineers and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, as now proposed in bill H. R. 3799. 

3. Upper lake channels.—It is not desirable to authorize the deepening of the 

mnecting channels at the present time as a part of the proposed project. Ob- 
ously, the question contemplates piecemeal approval and construction which 
vould surely lead to, and in fact contemplates, eventual completion of the entire 
roposed project which question is already involved in other proposed legislation, 

ch as House Joint Resolution 195, S. 1065, and S. 1066. 

+. Power.—No comments. 

Phases 1, 2, and 8 are, we submit, inseparable as the heart of all proposed 
egislation covering construction of the St. Lawrence seaway embraces all 

hases. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Galveston Chamber of Commerce and the Galveston Cotton Exchange and 
oard of Trade represent manufacturers and shippers in Galveston, including 
he board of trustees of the Galveston wharves, in all transportation matters, 

iding legislation which affects the movement of commerce through 
Galveston 

Our port facilities, known as the Galveston wharves, are owned by the city 
f Galveston and operated under the direction of a board of trustees, which 
rgunization is a constituent member of the Galveston Chamber of Commerce 

| the Galveston Cotton Exchange and Board of Trade. 

The Texas City Board of Trade and the Texas City Chamber of Commerce, 
lexas City, Tex., represent similar interests in the city and port of Texas City, 
vhich is approximately 10 miles across Galveston Bay from Galveston, where 
several large refineries and chemical industries are located and are vitally 
interested in legislation which in any way affects the transportation of commerce 
hrough Texas City. 

The Southwestern Industrial Traffic League and the Texas Industrial Traffic 
League are voluntary organizations whose object is, among others, to advise and 
consult with the public shippers, etc., as to all transportation matters, especially 
egislation affecting transportation and to do whatever may be necessary to 
the betterment of the industrial and economic commercial conditions in the 
States of Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, New Mexico, and Texas. They are 
definitely interested in gulf ports, and would be injured should the steamship 
service through said ports be affected, which would be the case under the pro- 

sed project. Their membership includes chambers of commerce and port 
rganizations in the larger cities in each of said States, including particularly 
he cities and ports of Beaumont, Brownsville, Corpus Christi, Galveston, Hous 
ton, and New Orleans, La., also manufacturers, jobbers, ete., throughout the said 
States. The membership of the Texas Industrial Traffic League alone represents 

total of over 7,500 shippers and receivers of freight in the State of Texas. 

Che membership of said leagues also includes grain producers and grain mill- 
ing interests throughout the States named and their combined membership repre- 
sents thousands of shippers and receivers of freight in said States. 

My life’s work has been devoted to transportation and legislation affecting 
transportation. Therefore, I believe I am familiar with the general trend of 
the movement of traffic and particularly the effects the construction of the St. 
Lawrence seaway would have upon the port of Galveston, including the grain 
and grain milling interests, not merely for the benefits that flow to some certain 
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interests, but primarily in connection with the employment of labor and various 
other businesses that in one way or another attach to, and in fact exist from, 
the handling of commerce, particularly that which moves by water. 


ARGUMENTS AND FACTS IN OPPOSITION 
The current bills 

An analysis of the several new bills and amendments are no different in fact 
than previous bills which Congress declined to adopt other than a change in face- 
lifting designed to mislead the taxpaying public. For instance, S. 589 would 
create the St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation with a capital stock 
of $5 million to be subscribed by the United States (taxpayers) which the Corpo- 
ration may retire to $1 million in 50 years and that its functions are to con- 
struct, within the United States, deep water for navigation in a specified single 
stage project, at a depth of 27 feet designated as works solely for navigation in 
the International Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River, together with neces- 
sary dredging in the Thousand Islands section; subject to specified action by 
Canada, and so forth (see. 3). Obviously this would set a precedent for ultimate 
construction of the entire project westward through the Great Lakes, as covered 
by former proposed legislation, or immediate requests for actual extension west- 
ward to Duluth, Minn. This is not an idle statement as evidenced by House 
Joint Resolution 195, which in section 4 specifically seeks continuous deep water 
from Duluth at the head of the Great Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean, with a 
minimum channel depth of 27 feet, and so forth. 

House Joint Resolution 195 also proposes to fix the capital stock of the Cor- 
poration at $2 million (sec. 9) and to have $385 million outstanding (sec. 10) 
instead of $1 million in 8S. 589. Other amendments are proposed in bills S. 1065 
and 8S. 1066. It is therefore evident that no piecemeal legislation will stand up. 
Even if it did it would only be a means of sucking the taxpaying public into 
future construction of the entire project. That is what Congress did in piecemeal 
extension of the Intracoastal Canal from New Orleans, La., to Brownsville, Tex., 
as well as other inland-waterway extensions so as to satisfy competing localities. 
There is no doubt in our mind but that the proponents expect eventual construc- 
tion of the entire St. Lawrence project from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic 
Ocean. Obviously, such a project would build up the port of Montreal—hby United 
States dollars—at the expense of United States ports on the Gulf of Mexico, etc., 
and with serious injury to said ports, including many interior shippers, particu- 
larly those in the Southwest who must comrete with these in the Central Mid- 
western and Eastern States who are nearer the Great Lakes. 

A significant fatal effect is the fact that not one of the bills contain any provi- 
sion for determining current costs of the proposed project, but blindly, we think, 
contemplates construction, regardless of the cost or the injury to United States 
citizens (business and employment) in other areas. Existing transportation 
(both water and surface carriers) and ocean carriers who only serve gulf and 
other ports of the United States. Do the prononents truly think that our present 
administration’s policy of economy could bear fruit under such a condition? 
Surely they cannot close their minds to such simple and important matters and 
hare a clear conscience. An old saving that “You can fool some people some of 
the time but not all of the people all of the time” is apropos here, and should be 
heeded. Moreover, the public has a right to know the total cost to them of the 
proposed project, yet all they have is a slide-rule formula based on obsolete and 
incorrect estimates. No figures are available based upon an actual current study 
as to costs, or a study of the economical effect uron other freas, transportation, 
ete. No prudent person would do business under such a condition. 


Section 8, Merchant Marine Act, 1920 


Dependable cost and economic studies, which the proponents apparently con- 
sider unimportant, are, we submit, specifically required under section 8, Merchant 
Marine Act, 1920. Congress, above all, should strictly adhere to its laws and 
statutes. 

No one can dispute the fact that the proposed project is anything other than 
an inland waterway project, especially where the construction is to he in the 
United States; therefore, this committee, as well as all Members of Congress, are 
dutyhonnd to carry ont its own mandate in section 8 of the Merchant Marine 
Act. 1920, which reads as follows: 

“That it shall be the duty of the Board, in cooneration with the Secretary of 
War, with the object of promoting, encouraging, and developing ports and trans- 
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portation facilities in connection with water commerce over which it has juris- 
diction, to investigate territorial regions and zones tributary to such ports, taking 
into consideration the economies of transportation by rail, water, and highway, 
and the natural direction of the flow of commerce; to investigate the causes of 
the congestion of commerce at ports and the remedies applicable thereto; to 
investigate the subject of water terminals, including the necessary docks, ware- 
houses, apparatus, equipment, and appliances in connection therewith, with a 
view to devising and suggesting the types most appropriate for different locations 
and for the most expeditious and economical transfer or interchange of pas- 
sengers ot property between carriers by water and carriers by rail; to advise 
with communities regarding the appropriate location and plan of construction 
of wharves, piers, and water terminals; to investigate the practicability and 
advantages of harbor, river, and port improvements in connection with foreign 
and coastwise trade; and to investigate any other matter that may tend to pro- 
mote and encourage the use by vessels of ports adequate to care for the freight 
which would naturally pass through such ports: Provided, That if after such 
investigation the board shall be of the opinion that rates, charges, rules, or regu- 
lations of common carriers by rail subject to the jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission are detrimental to the declared object of this section, or 
that new rates, charges, rules, or regulations, new or additional port terminal 
facilities, or affirmative action on the part of such common carriers by rail is 
necessary to promote the objects of this section, the Board may submit its findings 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission for such action as such Commission may 
consider proper under existing law.” 

The mere deepening for navigation does not complete the project, as considera- 
tion would have to be given to harbor improvements, etc., by the Corps of 
Engineers. 

The previous records shows that no actual study has ever been made by the 
Corps of Engineers, as proven by the following testimony of General Pick: * 

“The Corps of Engineers has never made any economic study of this project, 
because that has been handled by the Department of Commerce. We have re- 
viewed those studies and are convinced that the savings which I have indicated 
today are reasonable and conservative.” 

The estimates of the Department of Commerce made several years ago, cannot 
be accepted as being reasonable or proper, but are misleading and improper 
because they fail (1) to give proper consideration to the injurious effect upon 
Gulf ports, and (2) the resulting disastrous effect upon the economy of the entire 
South and Southwest, should the proposed project ever be constructed. 

Former Secretary Sawyer admitted that the Gulf ports would be adversely 
affected when he said that: 

“Port interests on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts have been similarly opposed 
and much is heard to the effect that the St. Lawrence project will destroy their 
business. There is no question but that a considerable amount of traffic now 
moving to and from the Middle West via these ports will be diverted to the 
seaway.” [Italics added. ] 

That statement warrants full and complete study to determine the actual 
effect of the admitted diversion of traffic from those ports to the proposed seaway. 
No factual study has ever been made to determine the actual injury, consequently 
this committee, or other Members of Congress, have no information from any 
Government agency showing the extent of the resulting injury in tonnage or 
dollars and the effect upon Gulf ports, whose maintenance of adequacy to serve 
in time of war in our national defense is dependent upon the handling of com- 
merce in time of peace, and labor, also the consequent loss of Federal revenue, 
income taxes, etc., which would result from unemployment. 

Are the proponents willing to make up the difference so as to maintain a 
balanced economy for these United States? We submit that it would be im- 
possible to have balanced economy under such a condition and we urge you to be 
realistic in considering these very important problems. 

Because of (1) the lack of current reliable cost data, (2) the voidness of data 
as to the economic effect upon the Southwest generally, including Labor, Gulf 
ports, and transportation agencies, and (3) the widely divergent views regarding 
the relationship of the proposed project to our national defense, we submit that 
a complete investigation and study should be inaugurated to determine reliable 


+ Printed proceedings of hearing before House Public Works Committee, 1951, p. 221. 
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cost data and the economic effects upon peoples in other areas, particularly those 
along the Gulf coast, and the surface and water carriers. All of these matters 
caused us to request Congressman Clark W. Thompson to initiate legislation’ 
which would require such an investigation and study to be made so that the 
Congress will have essentially needed reliable data to properly and fairly consider 
the matter. Moreover, the public is entitled to facts instead of improper and 
unsupported estimates. 

An important point—and one in which all taxpayers are interested—is the 
Inland Waterways Corporation. Even though it has been a defunct Government 
operation for years, and a parasite upon the public generally, it would suffer a 
gzreater loss under the proposed project. Even now bill H. R. 618 wants the 
public to cough up $18 million to keep it alive. No wonder Secretary Weeks 
recently announced that it should be sold to “get the Government out of business 
We are supporting him and hope he is successful. But why should Congress 
create another means of competition to all private operations and Gulf ports a 
an unknown cost? 


Gulf of Mexico ports 


As the committee knows there are many deep-water ports on the Gulf of 
Mexico extending from Tampa, Fla., to Brownsville, Tex. Texas alone has 13 
ports, extending from the Sabine ports (Beaumont, Orange, and Port Arthur) 
to Brownsville. Some, if not all, in some manner received millions of dollars 
Federal aid after having been found necessary under section 8 of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1920, quoted at page 5 herein. They were found to be essential to 
national defense in past world wars, including the present Korean war. Aside 
from Government aid which provided deep water, private, State, and municipal 
interests have spent many more millions of dollars in strictly port development 
by providing facilities essentially necessary to handle water commerce, including 
military and other Government-controlled commerce. 

Obviously, those port facilities—-which serve southwestern shippers and re 
ceivers and our national defense—could not be maintained should a substantial 
portion of the traffic they are now handling be diverted * to the St. Lawrence 
seaway. All ports of necessity derive their revenue from waterborne com 
merce handled. Yet, that would be the ultimate resvit under proponents plan 
which would also void the large Government expenditures already made in port 
development. The result—-unjustifiable waste, to the benefit of the 
Montreal, Canada, in preference to United States ports. Nothing 
more unsound. 


port of 
could be 


Our American merchant marine would also be adversely affected from lack of 
eargoes. That injury would in turn affect southwestern producers and shippers, 
because, as everyone knows curtailment of vessel cargoes reduces the number of 
sailings, and the complete abandonment of some services. The lack of, or 
limited, ocean services through the port of Galveston, also other Gulf ports, would 
have a serious effect tipon the ability of producers and shippers of grain and 
other agriculture products* in Texas and the Southwest 


to compete in world 
trade. 


The largest grain competitors to Texas producers and milling interests 
for example, are located in the Midwestern States of Kansas, etc., who are 
nearer to the Great Lakes than to Galveston, etc. Failure of Texas interests 
to draw grain from other States would injure them by creating idle interior 
grain elevators, ete., involving large investments. Their deliveries, so essential 
in world trade to meet competition, would be drastically retarded, as no prudent 
person could expect a steamship operator to keep expensive vessels manned and 
ready for shirttail of cargo. To do so would be suicide for the operator. It 
should, therefore, be evident to anyone as to the major interest 


t the southwestern 
producers and shippers have in the proposed St. Lawrence seaway 


Ports of Galveston and Texas City 

Dealing specifically with the cities and ports of Galveston and Texas City, 
i Wish to stress the following facts. 
Unfortunately the port facilities at Texas City were destroyed in April 1947 
used by the world-known explosion of two vessels with tremendous joss of life 
Only the oil docks and Seatrain’s coastwise facilities 
ail 


have been rebuilt. None 
the general cargo docks, piers, and sheds have been restored, due primarily 





Now covered by bill H. R. 3799. 
Diversions. of traffic admitted by former Seeretary Sawyer, see p 
* Includes humerous members of the Southwestern and Texas 
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court litigation which also involves the Federal Government. Those interests 

ype to rebuild them, after the court litigation is ended, and resume their place 

| world trade along with other ports, as they formerly did before the ex- 

osion. Such reconstruction, however, will not be done by the Federal Gov- 
ernment at the public taxpayers expense, as is the case of the proposed St. 
Lawrence seaway. 

Galveston is a natural port, being located on an island in the Gulf of Mexico. 
This fact is proven by the low Government expenditures of all authorized projects 
since 1874, to June 30, 1951, as follows: 


Cost and financial summary United States funds 


Total to June 30, 1951, including fiscal years prior to 1951 of 
all authorized projects since 1874 
New works: 
Appropriated $15, 424, 970. 338 
Cost_- , 15, 424, 970. 33 
Expenditures 15, 424, 970. 33 


Maintenance: 


Appropriated_ 683, 897. 69 


a, 
BI i picibbintets cies encanta 11, 495, 201. 32 
11, 495, 589. 73 


Expenditures__ 


Total expenditures 26, 920, 560. 06 
Contributed funds 


Total expenditures to June 30, 1951 of all authorized projects since 

Ls74 $710, 247. 77 
New work covering extension of seawall from bonds voted by 

Galveston County taxpayers in 1951 2, 870, 000. 00 


Authority: Pages 925-929, Annual Report of The Chief of Engineers, U. 8. 

Army, 1951 

(ialveston’s port facilities have been maintained, improved, and enlarged out of 
eurned revenues of Galveston wharves. Not one penny of the cost of our modern 
up-to-date facilities has been borne by the publie at large or locally. They in 
clude a new marine leg, put in operation December 12, 1952, for unloading barged 
grain into our large 6 million-bushel shipside elevator. We have within the last 
2 months handled about 2 million bushels of barge grain which originated at 
Chicago, St. Louis, ete., in the grain-producing territory near Lake Michigan 
That grain plus a large volume of grain moved to Galveston by rail would un 
questionably be diverted to the St. Lawrence seaway if it should be constructed. 
Grain handled through our elevators * constitute a large percentage of our total 
waterborne commerce, and produces a major portion of our revenue, not to men 
tion the large employment of labor. Grain products, such as wheat flour from 
grain-producing States also moves in large volume over our port facilities. 

Concrete examples, covering only Galveston wharves elevator, are as follows: 

1. Grain and wheat flour coustituted the following percentage of our total 
exports 1947, 57.2 percent; 1948, 58.3 percent; 1949, 49.2 percent; 1950, 52.7 
percent; and, 70.2 percent in 1951 

2. Our gross switching revenue derived from 48,474 cars of grain in 1951, was 
$488,873.38, and $374,336.75 for switching 35,005 cars of grain in 1952. All three 
Galveston grain elevators handled 70.087 cars of grain in 1951, and 59,056 cars in 
1952. Galveston handled more rail cars of grain than any otber United States 
port. 

3. Gross revenue from elevator operation has averaged over $2 million from 
147 through 1952, or about 47 percent of total gross income. 

4. Wharfage on wheat flour averaged 383,044.50 annually 1946 through 1951 

These revenues, which approximate 50 percent of Galveston wharves total 
gross revenues, enabled it to continuously improve its port facilities and meet 
other obligations. Thus during the past 7 years, through 1952, Galveston 
wharves have spent over S7 million, out of its revenues, in modernizing and 
rebuilding docks and piers, etc., and installing up-to-date facilities for handling 


’ Galveston has 3 elevators with total storage capacity of 7% million bushels 
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waterborne commerce. New construction in 1952 for handling grain consisted 
of (1) modern motortruck dump for unloading trucked grain directly into the 
elevator, and (2) a marine leg for unloading barged grain directly into th 
elevator at the rate of 15,000 bushels per hour. 

Additional, since 1940 the following obligations were paid by Galveston 
wharves out of its revenues: 


Series B bonds retired, including interest—- did cued shiliveunida $2, 757, 200 
Series A bonds retired, including interest 


scien) 8608, 4D 
Payment to city of Galveston in lieu of taxes 1, 760, 006 





Total 7, 168, 825 


The combined expenditures total $14,168,825. 

According to Department of Commerce figures of record in previous hearing 
(p. 601, printed proceedings on 8S. J. Res. 27 and 111, 1952) grain alone is esti 
mated to produce 614 to 11% million tons for movement through the St. Law 
rence seaway. It is evident, therefore, that we would suffer large loss in grain 
tonnage. 

Other Galveston wharves revenue came from handling other general cargo 
Its importance as a port is further established by the fact that since 1949 through 
1951, it ranked second and third to New York in total number of export and 
coastal cars of all freight unloaded, exclusive of coal, but including grain and 
grain products, as evidenced by the following comparison. 









Number of cars unloaded 









1949 1950 1951 









New York 


248, 732 184, 600 | 244, 097 

Galveston ! _ 108, 196 | 102, 875 117, 947 

New Orleans 99, 763 4, 525 121, 004 

Baltimore lee Sie a : . | 98, O87 57,176 | 85, 878 

Houston......-- biict Sees be ded cad Jirheidbec euabtes hid 60, 389 48, 847 61, 462 
| 


1 Does not include hundreds of cars of cotton unloaded at back of waterfront. 


Over 60 percent of Galveston’s total exports originated in the Central-Mid- 
western States north of Oklahoma and westward, including the States of Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Wyoming, and Colorado. The territory we would lose is more fully 
depicted in the map shown at page 374 of the printed report of hearings before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee in February 1952. We also ask you 
to consider our testimony shown at pages 367-385 of said report. 

Draft of oceangoing vessels 


At the previous public hearings on Senate Joint Resolution 21 and Senate 
Joint Resolution 111, Senator Wiley and others, based upon incorrect informa- 
tion furnished them, time and again, when interrogating witnesses, endeavored 
to get an admission that the vast percentage of the shipping could utilize the 
proposed 27-foot channel.© At Galveston the great majority of outbound loaded 
deep-sea oceangoing vessels draw from 28 to 32 feet. This fact is more fully 
explained by appendixes A, B, and C attached. 

The erroneous information relied upon by Senator Wiley was caused by Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, having changed their reporting method be- 
ginning with their annual report for the year 1947, by including every conceiv- 
able type of motor vessel. That would include pleasure craft, and over 200 
shrimp boats, and every outboard motor craft for fishing, ete. The percentage 
figures as to oceangoing vessels are false. 

St. Lawrence seaway compared to Panama Canal 


From time to time proponents, even some Members of Congress, have argued 
that there is no difference. How any person, familiar with either project, could 
make such a statement is beyond the imagination, even when stretched to the 
extreme, as evidenced by the propaganda of some proponents. 

Outstanding differences are as follows: 


6 See pp. 377-378, printed report on S. J. Res. 27 and 111, 1952 
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Panama Canal 


(a) Open to navigation throughout the year. 

(b) It benefited all gulf ports, Atlantic coast ports and Pacific coast ports, and 
the shipping public generally throughout these United States. 

(c) It was also justified as an essential defense measure, because these 
United States border on both the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, also the Gulf of 
Mexico, 

St. Lawrence seaway 


(a) TIcebound about 5 months annually thereby closing it to navigation. 

(b) Only benefits States near Great Lakes. Would not provide overall benefit 
to all shippers in the United States, and would actually injure economically the 
entire South and States bordering on Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and Gulf of 
Mexico. 

(c) Defense benefits severely limited because of icebound condition about 5 
months annually. 

There are those who argue that the proposed project should be completed so 
as to move iron ore, and to provide a secure area for construction of vessels 
for our national defense. The cold fact is the iron ore could not move during 
the icebound period. Neither could oceangoing vessels built in that area move 
out during the icebound period. The vessels for defense would, therefore, be 
useless as they could not be used, even if needed, during the icebound period. 

On the other hand, ample facilities for year-round shipbuilding already exists 
on the Gulf of Mexico, at Galveston, and so forth, and can be utilized without 
new Government expense. Witness the shipbuilding at Gulf ports during last 
World War. One of the largest shipbuilding and repair plants, Todd Galveston 
Corp., has been operating in Galveston for years, and their annual payroll, for 
about 1,500 to 2,000 employees exceeds $644 million annually. Why should they, 
including their employees, be made to suffer by transferring shipbuilding to the 
Great Lakes area, which is icebound about 5 months annually? 

Tolls 

There are those, including some Members of Congress, who argue that the 
United States should join Canada merely to have a voice in fixing the amount 
of the tolls to be assessed against vessels. Surely they cannot be sincere in 
their arguments because it is common knowledge that even if Canada should 
build the seaway, the tolls would have to be reasonable and nondiscriminatory, 
otherwise the proposed seaway would not attract vessels to handle the estimated 
cargoes on which the seaway could assess tolls to liquidate any portion of the 
expense of building it. 

Proponents, in our opinion, place entirely too much reliance upon tolls to liqui- 
date the tremendous expense of building the proposed seaway. In the first 
place there has been no actual study’ in recent years to determine reliable data 
as to its cost, maintenance, or tonnage it could reasonably be expected to handle. 
They are simply guessing blindfolded. As previously stated, that is why we 
are supporting bill H. R. 3799. After all the taxpaying public pays the bills so 
they are entitled to know beforehand the cost, and so forth, just as they would 
do before entering into any private enterprise. There is entirely too much wish- 
ful and unsound thinking. 

CONCLUSION 


Unquestionably the proposed seaway, if ever constructed, would have a devas- 
tating effect upon our national economy, and direct irreparable injury to Gal- 
veston and Texas City, as well as all other Gulf of Mexico ports. Such a condi- 
tion flows from the fact that if it accomplished what its proponents argue as 
justification, the successful handling of foreign commerce, then obviously a 
vacuum of unemployment and business depression would be created at Galveston 
and elsewhere. Southwestern shippers would also be seriously affected because 
any diversion of cargoes from the Gulf ports to the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence 
seaway would compel curtailment of our existing steamship services. 


7Printed report of hearings before the House Committee on Public Works in 19651, p. 
259, shows that Department of Commerce estimated $36,451,250 from tolls, which, of 
course, would be much less if lower tolls than estimated have to be assessed to attract 
tonnage. Neither the engineers or the Interstate Commerce Commission have studied the 
matter. 
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Moreover, such a condition would also affect the maintenance of such port; 
o essentially necessary to our national defense, as well as our American mer 
chant marine 

Briefly, any argument as to proponent’s fondest hopes does not offset the ulti 
mate disastrous results to our Nation as a whole. 


APPENDIX A 


(‘opy OF LETTER TO SENATOR ALEXANDER WILEY EXPLAINING REASON FoR ER 
LONEOUS PERCENTAGES AS TO VESSELS DRAFTS REFERRED TO IN PREVIOUS HEARINGS 


Marcu 6, 1952. 
Hlon, ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Nenate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR WILEY: The interests I represent greatly appreciate the 
privilege afforded me to testify against the St. Lawrence seaway project before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee in Washington on February 28, 1952. 1 

as also happy to have the pleasure of meeting you personally, and I hope that 
fexas will not have to issue any bills larger than the one I presented you to 
help pay for the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Since the hearing and on my way home, I pondered over the question you 
asked me concerning the large percentage of vessels in and out of Galveston 
with a draft of less than 24 feet. You will recall that I replied by saying 
first that the question was not clear, as it did not state whether or not it dealt 
vith oceangoing vessels in ballast or outbound loaded oceangoing vessels, and I 
stressed the fact that as to oceangoing vessels, the percentages you mentioned 
were not true 

\s it was definitely apparent that someone has misinformed you by mani 
pulating the figures around in such a manner as to result in the percentages 
mentioned by you, I was interested in determining just what the actual facts 
were 

I find that the cause of the uncomparable and incorrectness of the percentages 
ised by vou, and others, result from a change made by the Chief of Engineers 
United States Army, in the compilation of vessels entered and cleared after 
the year 1946. In other words, prior to 1947, the printed annual reports of the 
Chief of Engineers—for example, their report for the calendar year 1946, part 
2, page 766—shows that in the statement covering trips and drafts of vessels 
nbound and outbound that they specifically enumerated barges, tugs, and othe 
small eraft. See statement A? attached The preponderance of oceangoing 
vessels fall under the column headed “Steamers.” 

This principle was followed as to all other ports but can very easily be 
verified by merely referring to the printed annual reports of the Chief of 
Engineers, United States Army. Subsequent to 1946, the engineers in Wash 
ington made a change—and it was a drastic, misleading one—by including in 
the list of vessels inbound and outbound every conceivable type of power 
propelled floating craft. For example, it included tugs, towboats, and various 

ier small craft. This is evidenced by statement B‘ attached covering the last 
complete calendar year 1951. For example, you will note that under “Motor 

essels” alone, statement B shows that there were over 21,000 in and out of 

Galveston, which obviously included any kind of boat that was propelled by 
iotor, and there are numerous shrimp boats, private fishing craft, and out 
board motorboats that make frequent trips in and out of Galveston. It stands 
to reason, therefore, that the present engineer reports are misleading to anyone 
not familiar with the actual facts. We stress the fact that the great preponder 
ance of oceangoing cargo vessels in and out of Galveston are represented by 
those shown under the column in statement B’ headed “Steamers.” The engi- 
neers should revert back to the more logical plan, as in 1946. 

The lighter draft ontbound vessels under “Steamers” include vessels which 
came into Galveston, discharged import cargo, and then proceeded to Houston 
for balance of discharge. Some of the lighter inbound boats are those which 
took on partial cargo at Houston and came to Galveston to complete loading. 
It works vice versa as between Galveston and Houston. Practically all grain 

essels—and there are many of them—enter empty, excepting ballast. 


‘ 
+} 
I 


1 See appendixes B and C hereof. 
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| cannot help but feel that you are interested in having correct facts, and 
hat is the reason which prompted me to write you as I have. Anyone at all 
imiliar with actual type vessels that enter and clear a port well knows that 
he total vessels enumerated in the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
eport, are incorrect insofar as they—without any explanation—tend to leave 
he impression that all of them were oceangoing cargo vessels. 

Premises considered, I sincerely hope that you will take cognizance of the 
tntements enclosed, and the fact that similar explanation could be made of 
very United States port. 

Very truly yours, 
KOMINSUN, 


Lraffic Manager. 


APPENDIx BE 


rpts from reports of Chief of Engineers, l S. Army, Report of Chief of 


Uugineers, U.S. Army, 1947, p. 766, Galveston Channel, Tex. (Galveston, Tez.) 


INBOUND 


Draft (feet 


rBOUND 


rait 


i Includes Government 
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APPENDIx C 


Excerpts from reports of Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army, Report of Chief o 
Engineers, U. 8S. Army, 1951, Galveston District (mimeographed), Galveston 
Channel, Tex. (Galveston, Tewx.), year 1950, p. 9 


INBOUND 


Motor 


Steamers vessels 


OUTBOUND 


Total, 24 feet and over 
2 
21 
20 
19 
Less than 18... . | 21, 319 


Total !__ i F ‘ sina Saee 21, 450 


Joes not include Government vessels 
tepresents 50.68 percent of total outbound steamers. 


1] 
2] 
The Cuatrman. I will also insert a letter from the New York State 
Waterways Association, signed by John A. Reilly. 
(The letter referred to follows:) 


New YorK STATE WATERWAYS ASSOCIATION, INC., 
New York, N. Y., April 14, 1953. 
Re St. Lawrence seaway project. 
To the Honorable Alexander Wiley, Chairman, and Honorable Members of the 
Subcommittee of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, Washington, D. C 

Srrs: At the annual meeting of New York State Waterways Assciation, Inc., 
held January 23, 1953, the following resolution was adopted by the membership: 

“Resolved, That the New York State Waterways Association, Inc., is unalter 
ably opposed to the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway and power project.” 

Accordingly, we respectfully request that the minutes of the hearings record 
our association as opposing this project. 

As a member organization of the National St. Lawrence Project Conference, 
we are fully informed as to the complete details of this proposed project. We 
eoncur in the opinions and join in the pleadings which will be submitted to you 
by the representatives of the said conference at the hearings now being conducted 
by your committee on this subject matter. We have no desire to increase the 
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mass of testimony which you will receive nor to burden you with repetitious 
remarks. 

The New York State Waterways Asseociation, Inc., is a nonprofit membership 
rade organization. Its membership includes industrial firms, civic and com- 
mercial organizations, port agencies, warehouse operators, and owners and oper- 
itors of vessels engaged in foreign and domestic commerce between the port of 
New York and Great Lakes ports via the Hudson River and the New York State 
Barge Canal system. 

One of its main activities is to promote the transportation of domestic and 
foreign commerce via the New York State Barge Canal system to serve inland 
waterborne through traffic via this all-American inland waterway from New York 
Harbor to the ports of Buffalo and Oswego, N. Y., respectively, and all Great 
Lakes ports beyond. 

Your due consideration of the objections to this undertaking by the United 
States and a negative vote upon the proposal by your committee on the whole 
will protect our national public economy against the invasion of foreign shipping 
to American Great Lakes ports, thereby preserving capital investments and the 
normal industrial state of American enterprises and labor engaged in the handling 
of foreign commerce along our Atlantic seaboard and the Guif of Mexico; and, 
in turn, protecting and preserving the existence and continuity ef all forms of our 
national transportation system that, otherwise, would be adversely affected by 
ruinous consequences, 


Respectfully submitted. 
New York STATE WATERWAYS 


ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Joun A. Rertty, President. 


The Cratrman. I will offer a statement of R. T. Laing, executive 
director and secretary of the Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ 


Association. 
(The prepared statement of R. T. Laing, referred to, follows :) 


STATEMENT OF R. T. LAtnoc, Executtve Drrecror AND SECRETARY, THE CENTRAL 
CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA COAL Propucers’ ASSOCIATION AND EASTERN BITUMI- 


novus CoaL ASSOCIATION 


The bituminous coal industry of central Pennsylvania is opposed to the estab- 
lishment of a St. Lawrence seaway and power project and in support of this posi- 
tion sets forth the following information. 

The normal and natural market for coals produced in central Pennsylvonia 
is in the territory of Buffalo, N. Y., and east, including eastern Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, New York, the New England States, and the Provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec. Shipments from mines in this district move by rail, lake, and tide- 
water to final destinations in this territory. 

For many years the operators in central Pennsylvania have worked diligently 
to establish a market for their coals and have spent millions of dollars in 
plant and equipment in order to prepare the coal so that the consumer was 
sold the best possible product, in an endeavor to maintain the business in the 
face of severe competition from other forms of fuel and energy. 

There is a potential production in central Pennsylvania in excess of 50 
million tons annually and this was demonstrated as recently as 1947 when the 
tonnage produced amounted to 57,797,000 tons. At the 1947 production level 
there were employed in excess of 47,000 miners. 

While 1947 was the peak year of production for the bituminous coal industry 
in the United States, it was not the peak year for central Pennsylvania as its 
production exceeded 57 million tons on several occasions just prior to and im- 
mediately following World War I. Figures indicate that there has been a 
steady decline in the percentage of United States production furnished by 
central Pennsylvania which reached an all-time low in 1950 when the central 
Pennsylvania production amounted to 8 percent of the United States total. At 
one time central Pennsylvania production exceeded 13 percent of the total United 
States production. 

One of the primary reasons for the decline in production in the central Penn- 
sylvania field has been the tremendous influx of fuel oil and natural gas into 
the highly industrialized eastern market. This competition began in 1930 and, 
with the exception of the war years when there was a shortage of fuel oil, it 
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has increased at 





a tremendous rate and has displaced millions of tons of bitumi 
nous coal, including coals from central Pennsylvania, with consequent loss of 
production and employment in the mining industry and in the railroad and othe 
closely allied industries. 














The fuel oil competition which the coal mining industry must face is primarily 
foreign oil permitted to enter this country at a very low-import duty and thus 
unjustly deprive the coal industry of its markets and the 
livelihood. 











coal miners of a 








In the electric utility industry alone, figures indicate that 
displaced bituminous coal in the eastern marke 











residual oil has 
ts to the following extent 
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The Federal Power Commission is continuall) 
ace of opposition of the coal industry, 





granting permission, in the 
for new natural gas pipelines to reach 














he Northeastern, Middle Atlantic, and New England States so that the gas 
companies can compete against the coal industry in its normal and natural 








markets For instance, the two most recent decisions of the Federal Power 


Commission for which we have reports, Gpinion No. 202, November 4, 1950, and 
Opinion No, 206, February 26, 1951, authorize 
transmission of sufficient natural 











construction of pipelines and 














gas for delivery into our eastern markets, 
ing a possible displacement of approximately 7,396,000 
Chis does not include previous authorizations nor 
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does it take into account 
pending request for further extensions of gas pipelines into the market territory 
of central Pennsylvania coals. 








The large trunkline railroads serving central Pennsylvania—the 


Pennsylvania 
Railroad, Baltimore & Ohio, New York Central, and Frie—which formerly pur 


millions of tons of railroad fuel from central Vennsylvania mines, have 
inaugurated a program of dieselization which has reduced their purchases of fue 
coal and further deprived the producers of central Pennsylvania a 
their coals 
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The foregoing information is set forth to illustrate that as the markets for 
central Pennsylvania coals become more restricted by natural gas, foreign oil 
ilong the eastern seaboard, and a reduction in railroad fuel requirements, the 
remaining markets in the Great Lakes area, Buffalo and east, including Ontario 
and Quebec, become increasingly important and this 
St Law rence 























is the area in which the 
seaway and power project will, if constructed, have the greatest 
detrimental effect on the coal industry 

Che fact that our Federal Government is permitting foreign fuel oil to be 
dumped into our markets, without making any efforts to protect our industry 
and our miners by imposing a sufficient import duty thereon, and now purposes 
to construct the St. Lawrence seaway and power project, will deprive us of 
additional markets and employment. The Government will use the taxes paid 
by the coal industry and the coal miners to ultimately put the industry out of 
business and the miners out of work. 
























































It is estimated that the United States’ share of the power development on the 


St. Lawrence River will be from 570,000 to 750,000 kilowatts of firm power, 
which will displace or prevent the nse of approximately 2,500,000 tons of 
bituminous coal per year with its attendant loss of work time and earnings for 
both producer and coal miner as well as the railroads and railroad labor. Since 
mines in central Pennsylvania are the shortest distance from this market terri 
tory, enjoy the lowest freight rates to these markets, and for years have been 
the predominant suppliers of coal for use in this territory, consequently any 
displacement of coal or retarding of its use in this market territory will be 
primarily at the expense of the central Pennsylvania mines. If we figure an 
average production of approximately 6 tons per man per day in central Penn 
sylvania, the estimated loss of 2% million tons of business per year means that 


2,000 miners will lose 200 days’ work per year, and when we consider the fact 
that it requires 1 






























































man-day of railroad labor to transport a man-day of coal 
production, the railroad labor loss will duplicate the coal miner’s loss. 

In addition to the actual displacement of eoal by hydropower development 
on the St. Lawrence, the providing of a seaway route, at taxpayers’ money 
will enable the importation of cheap foreign coal and fuel oil, moving in foreign 
vessels, into our United States markets all along the seaway 
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rea; and so far as central Pennsylvania is concerned, this world jeopardize 
varket in the United States where approximately 15 million tons of coal is con 
umed annually in the territory, Buffalo, New York, and east 

In addition, the central Pennsylvania coal producers are concerned with the 
proposal to establish a St. Lawrence seaway for another important reason and 
hat is the effect it would have on our Canadian coal markets. Canada and par 
icularly the provinces of Ontario and Quebec, have been and are important mat 
ets for the United States coals, including coal produced in central Pennsylvania 
With the increased industrial activity in Canada since the beginning of World 
War II, the demand for bituminous coal has increased to the point where con 
sumption in Canada has averaged in excess of 41 million tons annually over the 
past 10 years. The United States portion of this consumption has averaged 
n excess of 16 million tons annually As heretofore pointed out, the principal 
oal-consuming Provinces are Ontario and Quebec, which are within here 
rs, the Canadiar 


‘ 
f central Pennsylvania’s market territory For many yea 
Government has been using every means possible to encourage the use of thei 
wn coals, so much so in fact that they have been willing to subsidize both 
producers and railroads, in order to provide greater production and consump 
tion of Canadian coals. However, there is a point beyond which the Canadian 
Government will not extend subsidies as 

vreat to justify any more assistance, and for this reason, Canadian coals have 


not heretofore moved into the highly industrialized central Ontario 


the resulting delivered Ss nre toc 


greater quantities. 

While the Canadian Government has been unable to subsidize Canadian coats 
to the extent possible to furnish a greater portion of the needs of Ontario, the 
construction of the St. Lawrence seaway, the major portion of the constru 
ost being borne by United States taxpayers, including the coal industry and its 
employees, will enable Canadian coals to move by water to Ontario points 
and thereby displace United States coals. Not only will the seaway permit 
Canadian coals to move further west, but here again a route will be opened for 
gn vessels into the Cana 


foreign coal as Well as foreign fuel oil moving in fore 
dian markets 

From Hamilton, Ontario, on the west, to Montreal, Quebec, « 
is at present a market for United States coals of from 12 to 15 million 
annually. This market will be jeopardized hy the construction and development 
of the St. Lawrence seaway. Further, the estimated Canadian share of the power 
development, the major portion of which will be paid for by United States 
dollars, is said to equal that of the United States. Therefore, we can expect 
another 2,500,000-ton displacement of coal on the Canadian side which, when 
coupled with the 2,500,000-ton displacement in the United States, bring about a 
worktime loss to the miners of 4,000 men at 200 days per year. Railway workers 
will suffer substantially the same loss as the miners 

In discussing the Canadian situation, it might he interesting to note that whe 
Canada ships coal into the United States there is no duty assessed, but when the 
United States producers ship coal into Canada, they not only meet the compet 
tion of subsidized Canadian coal, but pay a 50-cent-per-ton duty to the Canadian 
Government. In the face of these marketing difficulties. our Government is pro 
posing to pay the bulk of the cost of construction of the St. Lawrence sen Vay in 
order to permit Canada to secure their fuel requirements from other sources to 
the detriment of the coal producers of central Pennsylvania and 

Another situation has developed within the last 2 or 3 years which is causing 
some anxiety on the part of the central Pennsylvania coal producers, and that is 
the discovery and development of the oilfields in western Canada Reports 


m the east there 


tons 





their emplovees 


concerning this development indicate that a pipeline is to be constructed ny 
the producing area to the head of the lakes from which point the oil will be 


moved by water to refining stations and thence hy pipeline and barge to consu 
in the industrial markets of the United States and Canada. 

While it may be true that such distribution will be made, regardless of the 
proposed St. Lawrence project, the fact remains that if the St. Lawrence is 
developed to the extent now contemplated, larger tankers will be permitted to 
travel the seaway, thereby reducing unit costs, and we will find Canadian oil 
moving down the lakes and through the St. Lawrence River discharging their 
cargo along the route. It is not inconceivable that this oil will reach the 
eastern seaboard by barge from the head of the lakes. To the extent this is 
accomplished, the coal producers and miners, as well as the railroads and rail 
way labor, will suffer a loss of business and corresponding reduction in em 
ployment. 
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The central Pennsylvania coal industry faces severe competition from this 
source under present circumstances, therefore, why intensify the competition 
by building the St. Lawrence seaway and permitting larger tankers to traverse 
the waterway. 

As to the effect of the project on the transportation industry in general and 
its attendant effect on our business, assuming the seaway accomplishes the 
result its proponents predict in the way of moving traffic, a very substantial 
portion of this traffic must, of necessity, be taken away from the railroads, and 
the loss in revenue incurred by such action will force the railroads to increase 
their rates on the remaining traffic available, for they will be expected to 
maintain their existing facilities in order to move the traffic tendered them 
during the 5-month period the St. Lawrence will be closed to navigation due 
to climatic conditions. Such increases in rates and loss of traffic during the 
period of navigation, with its attendant decreasing demand for supply coal, 
will have a very far-reaching detrimental effect on our industry, and conse- 
quently upon our employees and their families, as well as the railroads serving 
our industry and railway labor. 

While we are opposed to Government subsidizing of any industry in com- 
petition with private industry, if the Government of the United States is of 
ithe opinion that there is a shortage of power in the territory adjacent to the 
St. Lawrence, and if they are determined to supply additional power by Gov- 
ernment subsidy, then it is our opinion that they should subsidize steam-gen- 
erating plants producing power from coal, because these plants could be built 
more quickly and economically and could be strategically located as power de- 
mand may require, thus eliminating high-cost transmission. Such action would 
permit us to sell more coal, would give the railroads in our territory more 
traffic to haul, and in the end our coal miners and their families, as well as 
the railroads and their emplovees, would be greatly benefited as contrasted with 
their future outlook if the St. Lawrence seaway and power project is constructed. 

The privately owned, privately financed, taxpaying and coal-burning electric 
power companies have been expanding their facilities year after year along 
the Great Lakes, St. Lawrence, and northern New York State territory in 
order to adequately meet the increasing power needs of the consumers in this 
section of the country. Facilities have been expanded at Dunkirk, N. Y.; 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Rochester, N. Y.: Oswego, N. Y.; and Troy, N. Y. All of these 
plants burn bituminous coal; all of these companies pay taxes; the coal they 
burn furnishes employment for thousands of coal miners and thousands of 
railway workers. These privately owned, privately financed, taxpaying, coal- 
burning electric power companies have the experience and know-how with 
respect to the construction, operation, and maintenance of power generating 
stations and in 2 vears time could construct sufficient facilities te more than 
supply the power output which will require 6 or 7 years time under the St. 
Lawrence project. Furthermore, the cost of the privately owned facilities would 
only be a fraction of the cost of the St. Lawrence power proiect and would 
not cost the taxpayer any money, but, on the contrary, would furnish employ- 
ment to thousands of miners and railway workers, thus providing the means 
for these citizens to pay taxes to our Federal Government to be used for much 
more worthy causes than the St. Lawrence project. 


The Cuarrman. I will offer for the record a letter from the New 
York State Federation of Labor, signed by Harold C. Hanover, 
secretary and treasurer. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


New York STATE FEDERATION or LABOR, 
New York, N. Y., March 10, 1958. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR WILEY: We would like to convey to your committee, through 
you as its chairman, our stand on the proposed bills relating to the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power projects. 

Our organization has a total membership of more than 1,500,000 and com- 
prises electrical workers, all the building and construction trades, all the team- 
sters and chauffeurs and most of the maritime trades. 

Since the’ proposal known as the St. Lawrence seaway before your committee 
contemplates the expenditure of tremendous sums of money and the employment 
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if thousands of workmen in construction alone ; and since the proposed operation 
‘of the seaway further contemplates the employment of labor, we of the New 
York State Federation of Labor are directly concerned with this proposal. 

The basic fact that I wish to contribute here is that this gigantic proposal 
involving tremendous expenditures of moneys and hundreds of thousands of 
iobs has been discussed and studied over the last decade by engineers and 
experts of many types as well as Members of Congress, and yet there is nothing 
on the record to my knowledge concerning the rights of labor and the type of 
conditions under which they will work if this project should become a reality. 

It is amazing to me in this day and age of social progress that such minute 
consideration be given to thousands of details of construction and yet not one 
word on the rights of the individual who will pour the concrete, drive the trucks, 
erect the ironwork—the workingman. 

There has been, for example, good and sound study on the international 
treaties between ourselves and Canada to protect American rights. This is as 
s should be. But we of labor ask should not the same principle of security be 
applied to the protection of the many thousands of workers whose lives will be 
drastically affected as a result of their employment? 

We want to know, for example, will the acts and regulations affecting Cana 
dian labor affect us? If so, how, and to what degree? Will we be forced to 
compete with lower standards and rates of pay; if not, what are the provisions 
under our laws which will protect us? 

Now these are serious and far-reaching questions. We do not have the 
answers. Labor does know, however, that its progress over the years was the 
result of long and hard experiences with just these same questions, whether 
they apply to private industry or Government authorities. 

We fought for these same principles in the Wagner Act which applied to 
privately owned enterprises. We fought for the Davis-Bacon Act and its 
subsequent amendments on the same principles. We fought for the Walsh- 
Healey Act and we are now prepared to fight for the furtherance of exactly 
the same vital rights of labor. 

Now labor is in a rather peculiar position as regards Government authorities 
such as the St. Lawrence seaway. Our individual unions are faced with the 
prospect of bargaining collectively with an agency which has tremendous power 
and authority, which can and does, in effect, lay down the rules and regulations 
under which our unions must operate. ‘This, in practice, has given labor many 
serious problems. Just grievances and normal arbitration of issues arising in 
construction and operation have not always received prompt remedies but have 
become ensnarled in redtape and bureaucratic delay which seemed to aggravate 
workers to the point of restlessness and discontent. 

Even more basic, labor has in some cases not been recognized as the rightful 
bargaining agency, even though the workers had previously voted in a demo- 
cratic process for such representation. 

It is therefore of utmost importance to us that this legislation having to do 
with the construction and operation of the seaway for the following safeguards: 

1. There shall be no discrimination against any labor organization seeking to 
represent the workers concerned with either the construction or operational 
phases of the authority; 

2. Standard rates of pay and conditions of employment shall prevail ; 

8. All rights and privilges presently enjoyed by the American worker in the 
United States shall not be superseded. This shall specifically include payment, 
workman’s compensation, unemployment insurance, social security, and equal 
payment of all taxes which go to support the maintenance of State and Federal 
welfare projects without which payments these agencies would either cease to 
function or would be unable to cover the workers contemplated under this au- 
thority. 

This, is essence, is labor’s plea. We respectfully urge your support of these 
principles and ask that they be made a specific part of the legislation now under 
consideration. 

We are enclosing a copy of a resolution approved and adopted on June 21, 1951, 
at the annual convention of the New York State Federation of Labor, held in 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Trusting that the views expressed in this letter will be brought to the atten- 
tion of all of the members of your committee, we remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
Haroip C. HANOvER, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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THE NEW YORK STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR 
(Affiliated with American Federation of Labor) 


RESOLUTION APPROVED AND ApOPTED, 1951 ANNUAL CONVENTION HELD AT BUFFALO 
N. Y., JUNe 21, 1951, Oprosine Sv. LAWRENCE SEAWAY POWER PROJECT 


Whereas the present controversy over the St. Lawrence seaway and powe1 
project has afforded proponents of Goyernment-owned electric power generation 
and transmission facilities another opportunity to advocate the further encroach 
ment of State agencies into the legitimate field of private industry; and 

Whereas in the State of New York scores of thousands of our members are 
directly employed in the construction, operation, and maintenance cf privately 
owned electric power companies ; and 

Whereas the sad experience of our unions and their members both in the 
State of New York and throughout the United States is that public ownership 
of electric utilities has resulted in the loss of collective-bargaining rights, of 
inion status and security: and 

Whereas in private industry our unions have over the years built up om 
economie strength and our bargaining position to a point where it assures us 
of recognition, union security, job status, and fair working conditions; and 

Whereas the American Federation of Labor has gone on record in support of 
private enterprise as against Government ownership: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the New York State Federation of Labor records itself as being 

opposed specifically to the generation and transmission of electric power from 
he St. Lawrence by the Government or any of its agencies and generally to 
any further extensions of public ownership and operation of electric wtilities 
and it calls upon its member unions to do all in their power to stop the trend 
toward such public ownership. 


The CratrmMan. I submit for the record the statement of W. D. 
Johnson, vice president and national legislative representative of the 
Order of Railway Conductors of America. 

(The prepared statement of W. D. Johnson referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF W. D. JOHNSON, Vice PRESIDENT AND NATIONAL LEGISLATIVI 
REPRESENTATIVE, OrDER OF RATLWAY CONDUCTORS OF AMERICA 


My name is W. D. Johnson. I am vice president and national legislative rep 
resentative of the Order of Railway Conductors. I reside in Washington, D. C 
and maintain an office at 10 Independence Avenue. The Order of Railway Con 
ductors was founded July 6. 1868. It is, therefore, the second oldest railway 
abor organization in’ the United States. The headquarters of the order is 

ated in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

As a representative of the Order of Railway Conductors, I am authorized to 
appear before this committee and file this statement in opposition to the con 
struction of the St. Lawrence seaway project. Our opposition to this project 
lates back for approximately 22 years. 

We are not opposing the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway project 
merely from the standpoint of railroad employees, regardless of the fact that 
if this project is constructed, many conductors will he adversely affected. In 
addition to our interest as railroad employees, we are very deeply concerned as 
taxpayers, both State and Federal. 

Sufficient evidence has been submitted for the record to clearly show that 
our transportation systems are adequate to meet present and future transpor- 
tation needs, with a substantial increase in both freight and passenger traffic. 
Therefore, the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway will simp; mean taking 
away from present transportation systems tonnage they are fully equipped to 
hardle and transfer it to another system, 

If additional power is needed, it can and should be supplied through the 
construction of steam-generating plants. The construction of steam-generating 
plants would result in a very substantial saving in Federal funds. In addition 
thereto it would stabilize employment in the coal-mining industry and on the 
railroads 
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Economy appears to be the watchword with resvect to the spending of Federal 
unds. Therefore, in my judgment the defeat of the St. Lawrence seaway project 
ll denote sincerity and will prove to be a long forward step on the road to 
onomy. 

The construction of the St. Lawrence seaway project has been strongly advo- 
ited fromr the standpoint of national defense. We were victorious in World 
Wars I and II without the aid of the St. Lawrence project and I feel confident 

at we will come out victorious in the present conflict. Therefore, in my judg- 
ent the vast amount of money that will be required to complete such a project, 
an and should be, put to a mrore profitable and effective use. 

I most respectfully request this committee to render an unfavorable report on 
he construction of the St. Lawrence seaway project, both from the standpoint 
if transportation and power. 


The Cuarrman. I offer a statement of J. M. Hood, president of the 
American Short Line Railroad Association. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF J. M. Hoop, PrestIpENT OF THE AMERICAN SHORT LINE RAILROAD 
ASSOCIATION 


My name is J. M. Hood. I am president of the American Short Line Rail- 
d Association, with offices at 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, 
The association has a membership of 308 common-cearrier railroads. 

The association opposes S. 589 and all similar proposals to authorize the 
ppropriation of Federal funds for the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

The 308 carriers by rail members of the association in 1951 operated more than 

1000 miles of first main track and employed approximately 80,000 persons. 
One and three-quarters billion dollars was invested in their properties and they 
mid taxes in excess of $85 million. 

Their opposition is based entirely on the economy of the whole people. Ad- 

ittedly, certain private carriers and perhaps certain ports would benefit. These 
-suits, however, do not justify the use of money furnished by all of the people 
further the sefish interests of a comparative few. 

| am sure that each member of the committee has had the benefit of the 

ost exhaustive study made by Messrs. Arthur H. Schwietert and Leverett 8 

on, published by the Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry during 
\ugust 1951. Nothing has occurred since to destroy the value of the conclusions 
based upon that study. 

It is pure fallacy to substitute for direct appropriation a guaranty of the 
cbligations of a specially. authorized corporation to complete the project If 
hese obligations represent sound business enterprise, they will have a ready 

ket without the guaranty. If their sole purpose is to enhance the profits 
certain businesses, those businesses should underwrite the obligations of 
the St. Lawrence construction project. 

In short, the members of this association do not agree that the investment of 
iis huge sum is economically justified. They are not at all concerned about 
Canada completing the project and rather hope that Canada will do so. This 
would provide improved water transportation for such American commerce as 
could use it and without increasing the public debt. Nor are they impressed 

th any difficulty because the improvement would be under the sole control of 
Canada. Certainly no more restrictive or onerous burdens would be put upon 
commerce in the United States in one area than in another. 

Present treaty obligations of the United States and Canada insure fair treat- 
ment by each of the citizens of the other. 

The rail carrier members of this association are not informed as to the merits 

the various proposals for the development of electric power in connection 
vith the St. Lawrence and refrain from any comment theeron. 

It is the fervent hope of the members of this association that the Congress 
take no action with respect to S. 589, or similar bills. 


The CHatrmM an. I will offer for the record a letter from the Atlantic 
Deeper Waterways Association, signed by E. M. Keely, president. 
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(The letter referred to follows:) 


ATLANTIC DEEPER WATERWAYS ASSOCIATION, 
Philadelphia, April 8, 1958. 
Subject: St. Lawrence Waterway. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Chairman, Foreign Relations Committee, 
The Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: The Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association will not be repre- 
sented at the hearings on the St. Lawrence Waterway project, April 14, 15, and 
16, but wish to be put on record as opposed to the project. 

“The St. Lawrence Waterway project has long been debatable, but in some 
of the Western States it has been encouraged and advanced because of the mis 
taken belief that grain and other commodities might be carried by water through 
a canalized St. Lawrence River at rates less than those that might be charged 
by other transportation agencies. The proponents of the project both in Canada 
and in the Northwestern States of the United States have been insistent upon 
the alleged advantages that the western farmer would derive with respect to 
his shipments of grain to Liverpool. On the other hand, it has been urged that 
the cost of transportation, even by rail, is as low or lower today than it would 
be by the St. Lawrence route from any of the lake ports, and that, therefore, no 
possible saving could be effectuated in bringing shipments from the Northwest 
to any foreign market.” 

The above is a statement and a quotation of the position taken by the Atlantic 
Deeper Waterways Association for the last 20 years. We are still of the same 
mind, and wish at this time to reaffirm our position, namely that we object to 
the improvement of the St. Lawrence waterway. 

Very truly yours, 
E. M. Keely, President. 


The CHatrMan. I offer for the record a letter from the New York 
Chamber of Commerce. 
(The letter referred to follows:) 


NEw YorK CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
New York, N. Y., April 18, 1958. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Deak SENATOR WILEY: We understand that a subcommittee of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations will hold hearings in your measure authorizing United 
States participation in the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project. 

We respectfully request that the enclosed report and resolutions be made part 
of the record of the hearings. This report and resolution was approved by the 
chamber of commerce at its meeting of April 2, 1953. 

Respectfully yours, 
B. CoLwett Davis, Jr., 
Ewecutive Vice President. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


(The following report, submitted by the committees on internal trade and 
improvements and on the harbor and shipping was unanimously adopted by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York at its regular monthly meeting 
held April 2, 1953 :) 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


To the Chamber of Commerce: 


The committee on internal trade and improvements and the committee on the 
harbor and shipping offer the following: 

For virtually three decades this chamber has emphatically and consistently 
maintained its opposition to the proposed St. Lawrence seaway project. There 
are few matters in which this chamber’s interest has been so evident. 

This position has been based on the conclusion that United States participation 
in the construction of the seaway is not justified, that the waterway cannot be 
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made self-liquidating, and that the general proposition is economically unsound 
ind commercially unwise. The conclusion was formed after an exhaustive and 
‘ontinuing examination of arguments advanced by both proponents and opponents 
of the project. 

In its most recent comprehensive report on this subject, dated April 5, 1951, the 
‘hamber refuted the contention that the completion of the seaway is a defense 
necessity. 

Recent developments, however, indicate that a renewal of the 30-year struggle 
will again take place during the current congressional session ; and that this may 
well be the year of final decision. 


Recent Canadian activity 

In October 1952 the International Joint Commission approved a new program 
submitted by the Canadian 2ud United States Governments calling for the devel- 
opment of the power phase of tize project at a cost of $563 million, these costs to be 
shared equally by the two Nations. 

The Province of Ontario is the Canadian agent for power on that side of the 
boundary; the Power Authority of the State of New York seeks Federal Power 
Commission approval as the United States agent. 

The following month, November 3952, Canada abrogated the original 1941 
agreement with the United States for joint development of the resources of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin. 

These two actions brought to the fore two interesting developments. In the 
first place, it now appear that, for the first time, development of the hydroelectric 
power has been isolated from the original project which tied waterway and power 
together. 

Secondly, it affirmed Canada’s intention of proceeding independently, if neces- 
sary, in the construction of the waterway. This intention has subsequently been 
confirmed by Canada’s commencing preliminary work on a channel on the Cana- 
dian side of the International Rapids. 


Current congressional activity 

In January 1953 there was introduced in the Congress, under the joint sponsor- 
ship of Senator Wiley (Wisconsin) and Representative Dondero (Michigan), a 
measure providing for the creation of a St. Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation. 

This Development Corporation, headed by a three-man Board of Directors, 
would be authorized to construct, in conjunction with the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Authority of Canada, the 46-mile International Rapids section of the project, 
together with necessary dredging in the Thousand Island section. It also would 
maintain and operate, in conjunction with the Canadian agent, this portion of the 
seaway. Tolls would be set under negotiation between the Development Cor- 
poration and the Canadian authority, and revenues would be divided in relation 
to capital investment. 

The Development Corporation would be authorized to issue up to $100 million 
in bonds, such bonds to have a maturity not to exceed 50 years, and being fully 
and unconditionally guaranteed both as to principal and interest by the United 
States Government. 

Under the Wiley-Dondero measure the Development Corporation would not 
proceed with construction until: (1) The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority of 
Canada provides satisfactory assurance that it will complete the Canadian por- 
tions of the project; and (2) satisfactory assurances have also been received that 
the State of New York or some other licensee of the Federal Power Commission 
will concurrently complete the power project approved by the International Joint 
Commission in October 1952. 

Since the Wiley-Dondero measure covers only the 46-mile International Rapids 
section, it would appear that Canada itself will have to construct the remaining 
68 miles from Montreal to Cornwall, Ontario. It is estimated that the cost to 
Canada of this 68-mile section plus her share of the International Rapids section 
will be about $290 million. This, of course, excludes any consideration of the 
costs of the power phase, previously alluded to. 

On February 16, 1953, Senator Thye, of Minnesota, introduced into the Senate 
an amendment to the Wiley bill. The purpose of the Thye amendment was to 
expand our interest in the waterway beyond the 46-mile stretch provided for by 
the Wiley-Dondero measures. In an explanatory statement, Senator Thye ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with the Wiley-Dondero bill's omission of the Interlake 
channels, contending that this would bring the seaway’s services only to the 
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Detroit-Pittsburgh area, and that subsequent access to the upper lakes might 
long be delayed. 
The Thye amendment would authorize the appropriation of an additional 
$100 million in order to provide a controlling channel depth of 27 feet through 
the Great Lakes connecting channels above Lake Erie, including the Detroit River 
Lake St. Clair, St. Clair River, the Straits of Mackinac, and St. Mary’s River 

In addition to the Wiley-Dondero measure (which appears to have the most 
support among seaway proponents), several other bills providing for United 
States participation have been introduced into the present Congress. 

The most important of these are companion measures by Senator Lehamat 
(S. J. Res. 45) and Representative Roosevelt (H. J. Res. 195), providing fo 
United States participation in a compete waterway from Duluth to the Atlantic, 
as well as participation in the power project. 

This dual-purpose proposal would sanction the construction of the connecting 
channels of the upper Great Lakes by some designated Federal agency, and would 
further establish a St. Lawrence Development Corporation to construct the In 
ternational Rapids section of the waterway and the power facilities in that area. 
These power facilities, under the terms of the bill, would be transferred to an 
appropriate agency of the State of New York, and the power to be marketed with 
preferential treatment for publicly owned bodies. 

In order to finance these activities, the Development Corporation would b« 
authorized to issue bonds up to $385 million, carrying the full faith and credit of 
the United States Government. 

Other measures providing for varying degrees of United States participation 
have been introduced by Representative Kilburn (H. J. Res. 2) and by Repre 
sentative Dingell (H. J. Res. 3). 







Neaiway still unsound 


The current proposals, as embodied primarily in the Wiley-Dondero bill and 
in the Lehman-Roosevelt measures, reflect no significant arguments in support 
of our participation in the seaway that have not previously been advanced 

Essentially, the salient feature of the new proposals lies in the presentation 
of an alternate method of financing. It is suggested by proponents that through 
the device of a Development Corpation with the power to fix tolls jointly with 
Canadian authorities, and with the authority to issue revenue bonds, the United 
States share of the cost of the navigation phase of the project would be self 
liquidating. 


This, we assert, is an illusion. The mere establishment of a Development 


poration in no way alters the basic economic factors which make unwise any 
substantial investment in this waterway project. Nor does the procedure of 
murticipating in the waterway project on a limited basis, as implied in the Wiley 
ondero bill, change the underlying and unfavorable economic conditions. 
Finally, and especially pertinent, is the fact that the revenue bonds of the 
Development Corporation would be fully guaranteed as to principal and interest 
hy the United States Government. Thus 


( 
I 


. in the event revenues from the water 
w.iy failed to be sufficient to meet bond principal and interest, the deficit 


t would 
he met by the general taxpayer. It cannot, therefore, be too strongly stressed 


t) insofar as ultimate burden on the taxpayer is concerned, it is completely 
immaterial whether funds for our share of the cost are provided by direct con- 
gressional appropriation or by revenue bonds ef the Development Corporation 


cerrying the full faith and credit of the United States Government. 

'n its prior reports the chamber has demonstrated that our participation in 
the waterway project is economically unjustified and commercially unwise, that 
it is not a defense necessity, and that it is completely unrealistic to commit the 
I'nited States to the joint construction of this effort on the basis that, if we do 
not join, Canada will undertake it alone. 

In our opinion, it is unnecessary to summarize here all of the underlying facts 
and supporting information so adequately analyzed in earlier reports. But 
is one factor which we believe cannot be reiterated 
relative 


, there 
too often, and that is the 
insufficiency of the navigation project, even if completed as planned. 
Approximately 92 percent of the vessels of American registry, for example, 
would be unable to use the seaway because of the limitations of the 27-foot 
channel, The 27-foot channel would indeed be, as some have said, outmoded 
hefore a shovelful of dirt is moved in its construction, 

With respect to the power phase of the project, the chamber’s position has 
been equally clear and firm. This organization has consistently maintained its 
opposition to public activities that invade the field of private enterprise. 
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The proponents of the seaway have insisted that it is necessary for us to join 
Canada in the development of the hydroelectric resources of the St. Lawrence 
because the State of New York and New England were experiencing a power 
shortage which was impairing our national defense effort. 

This contention was refuted by the chamber in its analysis of the power situa 
tion, When it concluded that “There is no power shortage in the northeast region, 
and plans call for increasing the present margin of reserves to over 3 million 
kilowatts for the yearly peak of 1953." This analysis also indicated that the 
total amount of power promised from the St. Lawrence would constitute only a 
small fraction of the present and planned power resources of New York and 
the northeastern area. 

The current plans for development of St. Lawrence hydroelectric power under 
public auspices, offer no reasons for a change in this chamber’s opposition to 
participation in the power development of the St. Lawrence, whether such efforts 
be undertaken by the New York State Power Authority, or some other entity of 
the State of New York, or some branch or agency of the Federal Government. 

The committee on internal trade and improvements and the committee on the 
harbor and shipping have examined the current preposals for United States 
participation in the St. Lawrence seaway project, both with respect to navigation 
and power. We find nothing in the current proposals which would warrant any 
modifieation of the long-standing position of the chamber. Consequently, we 
strongly recommend that the chamber reaffirm its opposition to United States 
participation in all or part of the “Duluth to Atlantic” navigation project, and 
in the development of St. Lawrence power 

Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the New York Chamber of Commerce urges the Congress not 
to consider favorably legislation which would commit the United States or any 
agency thereof to engage, independently or jointly, with Canada in the construc 
tion of the St. Lawrence seaway and power project ; and be it 

Resolved, That Congress also be urged to withhold approval of any program 
which would permit a State, or any instrumentality of a State, to join with a 
Province of Canada in the construction of public hydro-electric-power facilities 
in the St. Lawrence River: and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution and report be sent to all Members of 
Congress. 

Respectfully submitted. 

FLoyp W. JEFFERSON, Chairman, 
JOHN F. GArpg, Jr., 
GEORGE L, BLIss, 
WILLIAM WHITE, 
Of the Committee on Internal Trade and Improvements 


JAMES A, FARRELL, Jr., Chairman, 
Lioyp H. DALZELL, 
RALPH KEATING, 
FREDERIC R. PRATT, 
FRANK W. SPENCER, 
Of the Committee on the Harbor and Shipping. 
GeEorGE H. Corrers, President 
Attest: 
B. CoLweiyi Davis, Jr., 
Evecutive Secretary. 
New York, April 2, 1953. 


The CuHateman. If anyone wants to put his statement in the record 
I will take it, otherwise the meeting will be adjourned until 10 o’elock 
tomorrow morning. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD T. MOORE, CONSULTING ENGINEER, 
HARRISBURG, PA. 


Mr. Moore. I have previously sent in my statement, and I wanted 
to ask if it had been received and entered in the record, and I had a 
few extemporaneous remarks that J would hike to make in more or 
less rebuttal. 
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The Cuarrman. The problem I have is that the hearing will be ad- 
journed to 10 o’clock in the morning unless you confine yourself to 2 
minutes, and your statement will go into the record. 

Mr. Moore. Are there other appearances tomorrow ¢ 

The Cuatrman. I do not know. 

Mr. Moore. I would not want to be the only one to be held over. 

The Cuarrman. There are a couple more left on this list, and I do 
not want to be accused of shutting out anyone. 

(The prepared statement of Edward T. Moore follows :) 


STATEMENT OF EpWARD T. Moore, CONSULTING ENGINEER, HARRISBURG, PA, 


Mr. Chairman, thank you for the privilege of appearing before you. 
Identifying myself, I am Edward T. Moore, consulting engineer, at present on 

the technical staff of the General State Authority, Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, Harrisburg. Pa. My legal residence is 2 Woodward Road, Moylan, Dela- 
ware County, Pa. 

Previously, at the behest of Gov. John S. Fine, I prepared a report in 
opposition to the St. Lawrence seaway and power project for the Department 
of Commerce, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

The experience which qualifies me to speak on the various aspects of this proj- 
ect has been previously presented in my appearance before you on February 29, 
1952 (S2d Cong., 2d sess. on 8. J. Res. 27 and 8. J. Res. 111, pp. 778-787 inclu- 
sive. If it please the committee, therefore, I shall not submit herewith repeti- 
tive details. At present, I appear for myself and I feel it necessary to state, at 
this juncture, that I am not connected in any manner with any lobbies. The proj- 
ect, it seems to me, should be considered, first, on an economic and engineering 
basis and then, if found desirable, to examine into the financial aspects. 

‘The St. Lawrence seaway and power project has been presented to the Ameri- 
can people in various forms for over half a century. From time to time its 
advocates have changed the form of implementing legislation so as to clothe 
it with new appeal and enhance its chances of approval by the Congress. Now, 
at the moment, we have a new series of proposals, embracing several phases of 
the project. Prominent among the proposals introduced in the Senate are: 
Senator Wiley’s bill S. 589 (introduced January 28, 1953) 

Providing for creation of the St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation 
to construct part of the St. Lawrence seaway in United States territory in the 
interest of national security; authorizing the Corporation to consummate cer- 
tain arrangements with the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority of Canada relative 
to construction and operation of the seaway; empowering the Corporation to 
finance the United States share of the seaway cost on a self-liquidating basis; 
to establish cooperation with Canada in the control and operation of the St. 
Lawrence seaway; to authorize negotiations with Canada of an agreement on 
tolls; and for other purposes. 

Senator Thyc’s amendment to 8. 589 (introduced February 16, 1953) 

At the end of S. 589 bill add a new section as follows: 

“Section 14 (a). The Secretary of the Army is authorized and directed to 
undertake such improvements as may be necessary to provide a deep waterwuy 
for navigation requiring a controlling channel depth of 27 feet through the 
Great Lakes connecting channels above Lake Erie, including the Detroit River, 
Lake St. Clair, St. Clair River, the Straits of Mackinac, and the St. Marys River. 

“Section 14 (b). There is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of 


$100 million to enable the Secretary of the Army to carry out the provisions of 
this section.” 


Senator Lehman’s resolution, Senate Joint Resolution 45 et al. (introduced Feb- 
ruary 18, 1953) 

Providing for development of the resources of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Basin in the public interest and for national security and continental defense 
of the United States and Canada; creating the St. Lawrence Development Cor- 
poration to finance, construct, and operate certain works in the International 
Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River as a self-liquidating project; author- 
izing the President to negotiate certain arrangements with the Government of 
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Canada for the protection of the navigation rights of the United States on the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrance River; authorizing the preparation of plans 
or disposal of St. Lawrence power in the interest of consumers in the State of 
New York and the New England States; and for other purposes. 


ope of testimony 


Pursuant to the committee’s request, this witness shall confine his remarks to: 
Desirability of the project; organizing a corporation to finance, construct, and 
operate the project ; deepening the upper lake channels ; constructing a power sta 
tion 

I. Desirability 


In view of the apparent fact that Canada is now ready to proceed with an all- 
Canadian St. Lawrence seaway, is it desirable from the standpoint of national 
security and other considerations for the United States to construct part of the 
St. Lawrence canals on United States territory, thus in effect duplicating similar 
facilities on the Canadian side, and exercise joint control with Canada‘ 

While it would be highly desirable to cooperate with our friends, the Canadians, 
in many joint public projects, financial matters of this magnitude must be ex- 
amined, not on a friendship basis, but measured by cold financial considerations. 
That the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway project is not necessary in the 
interest of national defense and may be injurious to our defense efforts seems 
clear from the following facts : 

(a) That the seaway and power project would be of no value in time of war 
because it cannot be successfully defended against serious enemy air attack or 
sabotage. 

(b) That because of the large defense force required to protect the seaway and 
power project against attack and sabotage, it could be considered as a liability 
rather than an asset in time of war. 

(c) That there are in the Lake Superior district resources « ron ore sufficient 
to supply the Great Lakes’ steel-producing plants far into the future; that there 
still remains in that district vast quantities of high-grade ore and an almost 
limitless supply of taconite and other ore-bearing ldi 
tional cost of only a few dollars per ton of iron can su 
plants in the Middle West. 

d) That imported ore can more effectively be used il 
ducing area where the deficit of ore production is such that there I 
stantial drain on Lake Superior ore. The use of import ores in the ea 
producing area would avoid wasteful cross-hauling and would res 
economical use of present transportation facilities. 

That immediate construction of the St. Lawrence navigation f 

not soundly be argued on the contention that it is needed to provide fi 
for the steel-producing plants of the Great Lakes area. 

(if) That the construction of the seaway is not needed to trar sport 
Venezuela or other South American producing points to interior steel plants; 
that such ore can more economically be transported in ocean vessels to North 
Atlantic ports, such as Philadelphia and Baltimore, and then by rail to interior 
steel-producing plants as far west as Youngstown, Ohio 

(g) That when consideration is given to the several alternative routes and the 
cost of transporting ore via such routes to interior eastern mi Is, the increase in 
steel-producing capacity recently initiated and planned for the eastern region 
and the fact that the seaway woud be icebound for approximately 5 months of 
each year, Labrador ore can be utilized more economically in eastern steel-pro- 
ducing mills than elsewhere and can be more economically transported to such 
mills via present transportation facilities than by the preposed seaway. 

(hk) That if any foreign ore is brought via the proposed seaway to Great Lakes 
steel mills it will deprive the eastern steel-producing mills of such quantity of 
foreign ore and this increased deficit in the eastern steel-mills area can only be 
made up by an increased movement of ore from the Lake Superior district 

(i) That the seaway is not needed for the purpose of permitting the move 
ment of ocean vessels into or out of the Great Lakes area for repairs or for 
construction. The greatest contribution which can be made by Great Lakes 
shipbuilding facilities in time of war would be for the construction of small 
vessels, such as escort vessels and submarines. There is no need for expanding 
the shipbuilding facilities within the Greak Lakes area to permit the construc- 
tion of ocean-going vessels when there are ample facilities for such construction 
at tidewater shipyards. 
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(j) That since the seaway is not needed for the transportation of iron ore, 
nor to permit the construction or repair of ocean-going vessels in the Great 
Lakes shipbuilding yards, the use of manpower and material so essential to 
meet military demands and to maintain our essential civilian economy, the con 
struction of the seaway at this time would be actually detrimental to our na 
tional-defense efforts. 

II, CORPORATION 


What are the problems in financing the construction of the canals on United 
States territory and constructing the powerhouse at the international bound 
ary, all on a self-liquidating basis, through a St. Lawrence Development Cor 
poration? 

Presumably, this Corporation will be formed under the Government Corpora- 
tion Control Act (ch. 557, Public Law 248), an act to provide for financial con- 
trol of Government corporations whereby their transactions and operations 
come under annual scrutiny by the Congress and provide current financial 
control thereof. 

Since the witness is a licensed professional engineer, it is considered in- 
appropriate for him to discuss the legal aspects of the proposed bills or their 
implication or operation under the Government Corporation Control Act; how- 
ever, respondent respectfully suggests to the committee that a special study be 
made of this phase of the matter, particularly because of the international joint 
relations, 

Furthermore, the Wiley bill (S. 589) proposes that all obligations of the said 
Corporation shall be fully and unconditionally guaranteed both as to interest 
and principal by the United States, but not in excess of $100 million and matur- 
ing not more than 50 years from date of issue. Presumably, this monetary 
guaranty applies only to a controlled single-stage project (238-242) in the 114- 
mile international rapids section having a depth of 27 feet in channels and canals, 
and locks at least 800 feet long, 80 feet wide, and 30 feet over sills. And herein 
lies one of the fundamental defects in the proposals, the lack of proper depth of 
channels in the Great Lakes, harbors, connective rivers, canals, and locks. Also, 
a Government guaranty of not over $100 million for the project is a minor per- 
centage of the overall cost and is not sufficient to lend adequate financial sup- 
port to the securities and attraction to the investing public. 

Providing channels of 27 feet in depth would permit the entrance of most 
all foreign-flag ships but would deny entrance to 85 percent of American-flag 
ships. The Maritime Administration has stated that 85 percent of all present 
oceangoing fleets could be accommodated in the planned 27-foot channel, but 
75 percent of the above fleets would have to navigate the 27-foot channel with 
less than full deadweight capacity—to reduce their draft; 10 percent of the total 
fleet could use the channel fully loaded. With a present-day trend to larger 
bottoms, it appears rather short-sighted to provide facilities for handling most 
of the foreign ships while estopping similar use of these same facilities to a 
majority of our own ships. 

This inadequate provision for facilities is likewise manifest throughout the 
other bills previously introduced in the Congress. These omissions are enumer- 
ated hereinafter. 

Ill. UPPER LAKE CHANNELS 


Is it desirable to authorize the deepening of the connecting channels of the 
Great Lakes to 27 feet at the present time as a part of the proposed St. Law- 
rence bill or by separate legislation? 

This proposal, contained in the Lehman bill (8S. J. Res. 45) provides, among 
other features, for a channel depth of 27 feet minimum. But again, certain 
provisions have not been made for a complete project. Therefore, if it please 
the committee, if this project materializes, this witness would respectfully offer 
the following provisions for consideration, in lieu of piecemeal bills, comprehend- 
ing the entire galaxy of component parts: 

1. Providing channels in the Great Lakes and connecting rivers having 
a minimum depth of 30 feet. 

2. Providing suitable canals and locks in the 114-mile International Rapids 
section on the American side having a minimum depth of 30 feet. 

8. Providing suitable turning basins and harbors with a minimum depth 
of 30 feet. 

4. Increasing the capacity of the Welland Canal, to provide two-way locks 
throughout. 
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5. Make due allowance for necessary rock excavation as previous esti- 
mates have not included this. 
6. Construction of necessary dams at Barnhart Island. 
7. Construction of a power station athwart the dam at the international 
boundary, stepup transformers and transmission lines. 
8. Creating a corporation to construct and operate the entire seaway and 
power project, financing same from private funds. 
The Welland Canal 
The present Welland Canal which will become an integral portion of the St. 
Lawrence seaway comprises 8 locks, with 7 locks having an average lift of 46.5 
feet and the eighth, a buffer lock, having a lift of 3.5 feet—in all a total lift of 


329 feet. It requires approximately 50 minutes to traverse 1 lock and will re- 


quire a minimum of 8 hours transit for the 27.6 miles of this section. It is 
obvious, therefore, why this witness is advocating an increase in the capacity 
of these locks. 

Various estimates have been made from time to time by the United States De- 
partment of Commerce as to the tonnage which can be handled by this canal, 
some of which are as high as 838,500,000 tons per annum, 

The following table summarizes a reappraisal of prospective St. Lawrence 
seaway traffic, based on recent adta, as estimated by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and projected to the year 1960, the earliest date the seaway 
could be opened to navigation if construction started forthwith. A calculation 
of prospective tolls and toll income is also presented. 


‘ 


TABLE 1—Summary of prospective traffic and revenue 


[In short tons] 








| | 
oe Suggests yi d 
Commodity “ite wt ui} charges per 
Short ton } 
| 
i, 1d a speeds eile enn adalat ; 35. 0 $0.50 | $17,500,000 
Grain... > sieket aptin cheba : | 6. 4 1, 625, 000 
| ll a5 | 4, 025, 000 
Came G00. ois dei. oda ech di | { an | 1, 00, 000 
‘0 | $F 1, 400, 000 
Petroleum. a a i a } f | 2 . 500, 000 
} 0.01 ) on > 
United States general cargo............. } J. 21.2 0, 774, 184 
Canadian cargo Soanecun s 4.0 | 2, OL, 250 
Bailast shipping “ 25. § 825, 000 
442 100, 000 
lotal Ediimtieadadadleuiil i i} 30, 125, 434 
SJ { ' rh 
18. J. Res. 27 and 8. J. Res. 111, 2d ses p. 602 
2 Includes all genera] cargo but 1 nd a hro! 4 ferroalloy ores and metals, on 
which tolls of 50 cents per short 
Tolls of 50 cents pet ton are suggest for fic id voodpul upwe and lu r; $1.25 





i 
per short ton on newsprint paper, automotive equipment, and iron and steel. 
4 Deadweight tons. 
$ Per deadweight ton 


Since the volume of traffic through the Welland Canal will have a controlling 
effect in revenue and thus in the return on the investment, it is essential that a 
correct tonnage capacity should be determined. Most estimates of capacity have 
been too high as is the one outlined above. It has not been appreciated that, for 
the most part, the locks in the Welland Canal are single-way, in that traffic can 
only move in one direction at a time, thus the capacity of the locks is limited. 

The traffic through the Welland Canal in 1950 was approximately 15 million 
tons, and that through the St. Lawrence canals, the so-called international sec- 
tion, was 10 million tons. In contrast to these relatively small tonnages, the 
McArthur locks at Sault Ste. Marie, between Lakes Huron and Superior, handled 
about 48 million tons in 1950, but a considerable portion of this tonnage was 
destined for Chicago and other lake ports and did not pass through the Welland 
Canal. 

From a study of the data available, of the testimony given in hearings before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, the House Public Works Committee, 
and from personal observations at the site, it is this witness’ belief that the present 
capacity of the Welland Canal is not over 25 million tons per annum, and since 
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this canal is the bottleneck of the complete waterway, it forms the basis for 
determining whether the investment in this seaway will be and can be a profitable 
venture. On the basis of the facts appearing, it is evident that proponents’ 
position relative to the capacity of the Welland Canal cannot be sustained, 


IV. POWER 


In view of the current status of the New York-Ontario power application now 

pending before the Federal Power Commission, is it appropriate at this time that 
the Congress enact legislation with respect to the power project? Also, is this 
additional power needed in view of the potentialities at Niagara Falls where a: 
equal amount of power could be generated by redevelopment and at lower capital 
expenditure and by private capital? 

Public waterpower development has always had a strong sales appeal to the 
public and many individuals have risen to prominence by its advocacy. The 
average householder has been disillusioned in the belief that once the Govern 
ment steps in and constructs a hydro powerplant, he will be furnished electricity 
at an unusually low rate. One of the big factors in furnishing electric power is 
the cost of distribution. There is a wide and varying margin between the cost of 
producing electric power at the site and distributing that power within a radius of 
250 or 300 miles to points of use. 

Back at the beginning of the century, when the St. Lawrence project was first 
envisioned, it required 3 pounds of coal to produce a kilowatt-hour of electricity. 
Today it requires less than 1 pound of coal for a modernly designed steam plant to 
produce a kilowatt-hour, and this performance is gradually improving. 

Thus, at the time when the project was originally suggested, it would have cost 
not half as much for construction as it would today, and steam powerplants 
were not half as efficient as they are today. 

There are very few instances where it can be definitely shown that hydro 
electric power is cheaper or more economical than steam generated power, except 
in localities requiring long hauls of fuel. In this category fall such hydroelectric 
plants as at Arvida and Kitimat in the Canadian wilderness where aluminum 
facilities on a vast scale are in the making. Hydroelectric power is sometimes 

byproduct, in that a project is constructed mainly to provide water for irriga 
tion or transportation purposes. This situation lends itself, however, to grave 
inequities, in that the amount of annual charges is usually not properly allocated 
to the respective phases of the project. This can be an advantage for hydroele 
tric power. On the other hand, hydro plants are usually at locations far removed 
from distribution centers and points of use, thus requiring long expensive trans 
mission lines, 

At Niagara Falls where the dam itself was created by Nature and falling water 
was the natural consequence and where the lakes behind the falls, also created 
by Nature, formed the reservoir, hydroelectric power would appear to have the 
advantage, and yet a steam powerplant located almost adjacent to the hydro 
plants at the Falls was able to produce a kilowatt-hour as cheaply as with hydro 
power 

At Hoover Dam, because of the deep, narrow channel in the gorge, and because 

f the low cost of the land covered by the reservoir, hydroelectric power has the 
1dvantauge and yet, due to its remoteness from centers of power use, long, expen 
sive transmission lines are necessary, with attendant loss of power. Thus, in 
many instances, hydro power today may be more expensive because the investment 
cost per kilowatt of power capacity is considerably higher than with steam power 
plants. It is true that a sieam plant requires fuel and waterpower does not 
Fuel cost today is high and it represents about 67 percent of the overall cost of 
producing and delivering electricity to points of use. The larger other costs are 
taxes, interest, depreciation and maintenance on the plant facilities and on the 
transmission lines. And on this matter of taxes, it should be pointed out that 
privately owned utilities pay taxes, publicly owned utilities do not and the tax 
payers indirectly make up this deficiency. Since the St. Lawrence Development 
Corporation would bea Federal agency it probably would escape taxes as do 
present Federal projects. In the instant project, the cost of constructing the 
powerhouse and dam 3,585 feet long, as well as the Long Sault Dam, would be an 
expensive undertaking. 

Regardless of any economic argument that the proponents may advance, the 
power project would not be cheap unless it is needed. Proponents of the power 
project have represented that there is a power shortage in the Northeast region 
and thus there is a need for the St. Lawrence power project. Such is not the 
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for cuse, as will be evident from the following figures. Class I utilities located 
ible within a 890-mile radius of the St. Lawrence, in New York State, have had ade- 
nts’ quate reserves which have averaged around 10 percent over the peak load demand 
led, (See table 2.) Within the same radius, the New York and New England class I 


itilities (except Maine) have had reserves averaging from 10 to 15 percent. (See 
tuble 3.) The installed capacity for New York, New England, New Jersey, and 
the Pennsylvania area increased 2,300,000 kilowatts from 1940 to 1950. “On 
order” electric generating capacity will add 2,600,000 kilowatts by the end of 
1953. 


TABLE 2.—/nstalled capacity, peak load, reserve margin, New York State 
1948 1950 1952 1953 (estimate) 


stalled capacity-—kilowatts 5, 548, 000 6, 125, 000 6, 500, 000 7, 025, 000 
load—kilowatts 5, 000, OOF 5, 500, 000 5, 800, 000 6, 125, 000 
e kilowatts 548, 000 625, 000 700, 000 900, O00 


t reserve 9.9 10.0 11.0 12.0 


rABLE 3.—Installed capacity. peak load, reserve margin, New York and New 
England (except Maine) 


1948 1950 


illed capacity—-kilowatts 8, 370,375 9, 400, 000 10. 650. 000 1. 150. 000 
eak load—kilowatts 7, 575, 000 &, 150, 000 8, #25, 000 9, 292, 000 
serve kilowatts 795, 375 1, 250, 004 1, 725, 000 1. 858, 000 


reent reserve 10.5 13.3 16.1 16. 6 


This then refutes any claims by proponents that there is a shortage of power in 
this region and that the St. Lawrence power project is the answer to a maiden’s 
prayer. As additional increments of electrical power in this area are required 


in future years, additional steamplants would be the logical answer and the 
ore economical one. 

But if the protagonists of St. Lawrence power insist on the development and 
exploitation of hydropower let them consider a more logical, a more eflicient 
scheme—that of a redevelopment of power facilities at Niagara Falls where 
1,152,006 kilowatts could be generated with a capital investment of $350 million 
und at no cost to the taxpayers. Under the Capehart-Miller bill, in order to make 
the benefits available to the greatest number of people in the area, five New York 
State utility companies have proposed jointly to finance and construct this devel 
opment. Together, these companies serve over 90 percent of the State’s land area 
and its population. Indeed, these privately owned utilities would pay about $23 
million annually in direct taxes, in addition to taxes on stockholders, in addi- 
tional Federal, States, and local taxes, whereas, under the operation of the St. 
Lawrence powerplant by the St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation, 
no Federal taxes would be paid. 

On this matter of taxes, no federally owned business—including power projects 
such as TVA—pay taxes. In some instances, particular projects pay to State 
and local governments certain sums “in lieu of taxes,” but these amounts are 
insignificant compared to that paid by private utilities on similar projects. For 
instance, the famous power project, TVA and its distributors, paid $6,600,000 for 
1951 and $7,369,447 for 1952 in lieu of taxes, to State and local governments in the 
Tennessee area. This is at the rate of about $1.70 per kilowatt of installed 
eapacity, whereas, all privately owned utilities paid at the rate of $7.17 per 
kilowatt of installed capacity for State and local taxes. TVA paid no taxes or 
other amounts to the Federal Government in 1951; private utilities paid $11.96 
per kilowatt of installed capacity to the Federal Government in 1951. Add to 
this the amount paid by private utilities to State and local governments ($7.17) 
and we have $7.17 plus $11.96 or $19.13 per kilowatt of installed capacity, and 
this represents tax payments by private utilities as compared to $1.70 paid by 
TVA. Thus, TVA to have expended an equivalent rate would have paid, not 
$6,600,000 as it did in 1951, but $74,600,000. The enormous discrepancy and dis- 
crimination Is apparent. 
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Stated another way, TVA for the fiscal year 1949, paid 4.99 percent of gross 
revenue in lieu of taxes, to State and local governments. By comparative figures 
private utilities paid 8.5 percent. Therefore, in addition to paying almost double 
what TVA paid out in lieu of taxes, private companies also paid 10.9 percent of 
gross revenue in taxes in the Federal Government. 

As a further emphasis upon the unfair position of private utilities, it should 
be noted that TVA paid, through the years 1948-52, $29,822,775 in lieu of taxes, 
whereas, private utilities would have paid taxes, on the business done by TVA, 
1 the amount of $118,781.000 












































Again and again the old cry of “cheap power” is heard, as at TVA, and its 
effect upon attracting industry to a locality of cheap power, but the United States 
Census of Manufacturers (1947) exposes the fallacy of this and reveals that 

cement, aluminum, paper, and 





























with very few exceptions, such as in the steel, 
electrochemical industries, the cost of electric power is only a little more than 
one-half of 1 percent of the entire production cost of a manufactured product. 
rhus, while electric power is a most important element in manufacturing, it 
represents only a small increment in the production cost. 

In view of the above, and because (at this writing) 
























































the Federal Power Com- 
mission has not acted to grant a license to New York State to act jointly with 
the Province of Ontario in the initiating of the St. Lawrence power project, it is 
hereby urged by this witness that the subcommittee of the Senate Foreign Rela 


the proposals before it on this issue. 
I I 























ons Committee reject 










GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 








In view of the conclusions already drawn under “I, Desirability, II. Corpora- 
tion, III. Upper Lake Channels, IV. Power,” it should be apparent that the pro- 
posals for the St. Lawrence seaway and power project are not in the national 
interest and cannot be used or useful in the public service in a manner to comply 


with prudent investment, sound economies, and efficient engineering. It is 
respectfully submitted that— 


1. The method of financing the proposed St. 






































Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation is unprecedented; and it would remove control from the regular 
appropriating channels of Congress. 
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Kistimates of cost for constructing the seaway and power project are not 
complete in that no allowance for rock excavation has been made or for other 
facilities. It is notable that in over 100 Federal projects, actual construction 
costs have exceeded estimates by wide margins. 

3. Estimates for the seaway should be based on a 30-foot depth of channel, 
for under present proposals of a 27-foot channel, most American-flag ships would 


be estopped from use of the waterway while most foreign ships would have ready 
access. 





























{. Former estimateS made on the project are not adequate—the total cost 
for the combined seaway and power project having a 30-foot channel depth, at 
present day prices, will approach a billion and a half dollars or more. 

5. The revenue which would be received through tolls from a limited capacity, 
Welland Canal, in addition to receipts from power sales, would not be sufficient 
to meet the annual operating expenses and carrying charges on the capital 
investment—the project, therefore, would became a financial liability. 

6. Since under the Wiley hill the Federal Government would invest $1 million 
in the project and would guarantee the bonds of the Corporation up to $100 
million, in the event of failure of the project to make adequate financial returns, 
the stipulated investment and guaranty would, in effect, amount to a direct 
Government subsidy for the amount of the liability up to the stipulated guaranty, 
and this is contrary to the intent or provisions of the bill and to the will of the 
Senate as expressed in the 82d Congress. Of course, the stipulated guaranty 
would, in effect, increase the national indebtedness. This should not be counte- 
nanced at a time when it is realized that our indebtdness must be reduced to 
revive the shrunken dollar. 

7. Since the construction of the dams at Barnhart Island will raise the level 
of the St. Lawrence River and Lake Ontario, this will precipitate the thorny 
question of compensation for lands flooded. This will involve heavy damage 
claims not adequately included in the estimates. 

8S. The interests of labor, industry (particularly coal and steel), and commerce 
in Pennsylvania would be detrimentally affected if the proposed power project 
were to be licensed, not solely because of that project standing alone, but because 
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s an inescapable incident thereto and mtegral part thereof. the seaway project 
would be consummated. 

Authoritative sources have indicated chat the Nation’s tax burden has reached 
the point beyond which we cannot go without irreparable damage to our economy. 
Che present administration has insisted that the Federal budget be brought into 

ilance, but even if this were done, taxes cannot be cut if spending continues 
incontrolled. One of the major possibilities for slashing Government spending 
ies in the huge outlays planned for further Federal power pro) 

At a time when the Governinent is preparing to cl out the Reconstruction 

inance Corporation and sell off its assets, |} rou appear highly onsistent 

see a new corporation of this character created 

Here, then, is the task which confronts us—to see that unnecessary Federal 
spending is eliminated and that taxes then be lowered b} yundly conceived 
policies. 

Respondent has previously declared a now respectfully reaffirms, that in 
view of the above, there is no sound basi: her financial, economic, engineer- 

¢ or commercial—on which to promulgate legislation leading to the construc- 

on of the St. Lawrence seaway and/or power project. 

There is no solid basis for supposing that the seaway project and power proj- 
ect, or either of them, are needed in the public interest or would really result 
in any overall economies whatever. 

Wherefore, respondent respectfully requests the subcommittee of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, after due consideration of the facts herein pre- 

nted, and of the legal considerations involved, to deny tl proposals before 

for adjudication. 

The CHarrMan. Do you have a statement you want to put in the 
record ¢ 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS W. SHERIDAN, SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
THE COUNCIL OF AMERICAN MASTER MARINERS 


Mr. Sueriwan. Yes, I have a statement which I will put in. It will 
only take 5 minutes to read. 

Representing the Council of American Master er iners, I have the 
honor of ad lrossing you in Oppo sition to American participation in 
* construction of the so-called St. Lawrence selvay 

Che Council of American Master Mariners is an organization of 
“deep water” American master mariners commanding ships on the 
seven seas or holding shore shipping executive positions. It is pa- 
triotically devoted to American seapower, Navy and mere hant marine 
with no narrow sectional interests. 

We oppose this project because the so-called seaway would confer 
but little benefit to a small segment of the United States while costing 
the whole Nation a tremendous amount, and damaging important, 
vital national interests. 

Asa seaway it isa delusion anda snare. The proposed 27-foot chan- 
nels would only accommodate ships of a sea draft of about 25 feet. 
The reason is that ships need space under them to allow for pitching 
(bobbing up and down), and squat (sinking in the water as they speed 
along) and also ships sink deeper (about 14 inch per foot of draft) 
as they go from sea to fresh water. Few American ocean ships are less 
than 28-foot draft. Moreover, even if this thing were of practical 
value, it would only be usable a bit more than half of each year, as 
the St. Lawrence is blocked by ice for about 5 months a year. 

Practically all of the money which America would donate to this 
thing would be spent on foreign soil as none of the area of the pro- 
posed waterway is under complete American sovereignty. 
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ADEQUACY OF PRESENT TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 


The billion or so to be expended on the main channel and dams is 
only the start. Many more billions would be needed to fit the Great 
Lakes harbors, docks, and piers for the deeper ships, much more 
than the fantastic sums needed for the main channels. Anent costs, 
it is interesting, and alarming, to note that nearly all similar: enter 
prises of the past, such as the Panama Canal, Suez, Manchester ship 
and Chicago drainage, cost from 2 to 3 times the original estimates. 

This “iceway” would be a veritable hostage to disaster in the next 
war, as the sprawled-out dams and works would constitute a most yvul 
nerable target. Not only would we lose the investment involved but 
devastating damage would be done by catastrophic floods let loose 
when dams holding the walled-up water were demolished. 

The Nation now has a year-round satisfactory transportation com 
plex—railroads, motortrucks, ships, and harbors—serving its ship- 
ping needs economically and efficiently, which would be disrupted by 
the “iceway.” The “iceway” would just take away enough business 
to skim the profits but afford little aid to big cargo movements. 
Canada would gain from this, especially if aided by American money, 
but America would lose. Americans who would suffer most by this 
uneconomic competition would be forced to subsidize it by their taxes. 

Many specious arguments have been advanced to lure the American 
taxpayer into this scheme. When one fails the next one gets under 
way. When the f: li acy of the shipping aspect is exposed proponents 
turn to power prod uc tion. We are not electric -power experts but we 
know that power experts have long since shown that when cost, de 
preciation, interest, and transmission charges for this 7 months a year 
facility are conside red, the power produced, unless subsidized, coul | 
not compete in most cases with local water- or fuel-produced power. 
This does not include the vast sums that would be needed for defense, 
if possible, of the works, 

The latest “reason” advanced for the “iceway”™ is that it is needed to 
ship Labrador ore‘to the Great Lakes. Aye, the larger ships could 

irry the ore for less but the saving would be but a trifle compared to 
the colossal cost of this vastly expensive project. 

Therefore the Council of American Master Mariners respectfully 
requests this distinguished committee to vote against American par- 
ticipation in the so-called St. Lawrence seaway. 

The Crarrman. I want to express my appreciation to all of you. 

The meeting stands adjourned, subject to call. 

(Whereupon, at 4: 50 p. m., the committee was adjourned, subject to 
call of the Chair.) 

(The following statements in opposition were inserted in the 
cs: subsequent to the hearings :) 
MosiLE TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION BUREAU, 
Mobile, Ala., March 11, 19538 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 


Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Washington, D. C 

Dear Senator Witey: At a regular meeting of the board of directors of the 
Mobile Traffic and Transportation Pureau, a nonprofit organization representing 
the city, county, port, commercial, and shipping interests of Mobile in transporta- 
tion matters, held on Thursday, February 12, 1953, the undersigned was directed 
to continue to oppose all bills in Congress pertaining to United States participa- 
tion in the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway. 
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We now understand that Senate bill S. 589 is scheduled for consideration by 
your committee and we wish to be recorded as strenuously objecting to this bill, 
which would guarantee the participation of our Government up to $100 million, 
at this time. 

We do not feel that this project is necessary for the national defense, but 
instead, would draw men and materials from defense projects. Furthermore, 
most of the St. Lawrence seaway is located entirely in Canadian territory, and 
is the Canadian Government, which has surplus funds, has announced its pur- 
pose to proceed with the development without United States participation, we 
should not be called upon to further burden our taxpayers at a time when the 
new administration is endeavoring to balance our budget and cut taxes. 

We understand proponents claim that tolls will make the project self-support 
ing, but it is our belief that tolls high enough to accomplish this would destroy 
the purpose of the tolls by reducing tonnage to such an extent that our Govern- 
ment would have to actually finance the project. 

The waterway would be icebound and closed to navigation for approximately 
5 months each year, and it seems unrealistic to us to spend huge sums of money 
on a project which can be used only about 60 percent of the time. 

The railroads have been called the backbone of transportation in this country. 
The seaway would divert tonnage from the railroads, thereby weakening our 
main transportation agency, which would be a calamity rather than a further- 
ance of national defense. 

The seaports on the gulf, Atlantic, and Pacific coasts have spent enormous 
sums of money to develop their terminal facilities, and any great diversion of 
tonnage from these various ports, through the use of the proposed St. Lawrence 
seaway would seriously affect all of them. At Mobile, the State of Alabama 
has constructed modern ocean terminals at a cost in excess of $20 million (.. 
placement value nearly $40 million), and this investment would be seriously 
menaced by the diversion of tonnage. 

Our Federal Government is committed to the policy of encouraging and develop- 
ing a first-class American merchant marine, but because of the maximum 27-foot 
depth of the project, it could not be used by modern American-flag vessels, which 
require a substantially deeper draft, as even the Liberty-type vessels draw 28 
feet 3 inches in fresh water. On the other hand, the proposed depth of 27 feet is 
adequate to accommodate innumerable foreign-flag vessels which undoubtedly 
would be the sole beneficiaries from the development of this project, insofar as 
shipping services in our foreign commerce are concerned. 

It is the sincere hope of our organization that your committee will decline to 
approve this project. 

Respectfully submitted. 

E. C. Asn, Traffic Manager. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF GREATER PHILADELPHTA, 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 10, 1958. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Chairman, Foreign Relations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. CO. 

Dear SENATOR: We are informed that hearings will be held on April 14, 15, and 
16, 1953, before the subcommittee of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
of which you are chairman, in connection with various bills, including S. 589, 
which, if enacted, would provide for the development of the St. Lawrence seaway 
project. We have previously asked for time for a witness to appear represent- 
ing this organization in opposition to the development of the project. In the 
event time does not warrant granting this opportunity to us, we respecfully re- 
quest that this communication be incorporated in the hearings so that there will 
be no doubt as to the continuing position of this organization in opposition to the 
proposed project. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Greater Philadelphia is composed of all types 
of business interests of the community and has as its object, among others, the 
protection and promotion of the commercial and industrial interests of the 
Greater Philadelphia area, including matters pertaining to the port of Phila- 
delphia. This organization has in the past presented testimony at many con- 
gressional hearings in opposition to the St. Lawrence project, and reference 
herein to such testimony should make our position and facts supporting it clear 
and obviate repetition. We refer specifically to hearings on February 29, 1952, 
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before 





the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations (82d Cong., 2d sess., on S 


Res. 27 and 8. J. Res. 111, pp. 660-675, inclusive). 

former United States Senator Francis J. Myers, general counsel of this char 
ber, appeared before the committee presenting three accredited witnesses of this 
community. These witnesses were James B. Doak, Esq., representing tl 
chamber and a number of other organizations of the port and community 
Philadelphia, Gen. J. Alex. Crothers, representing the Delaware River Joint 
Commission (now the Delaware River Port Authority), and John H. Frazier 
representing the Commercial Exchange of Philadelphia. It will be noted fr 
their testimony, which appears at the pages indicated above, that many facts 
were presented to show that the development of the St. Lawrence project would 
not only be detrimental to the interest of the community and port of Phil 
delphia, but also that it cannot be justified either as a national-defense measurt 
or on the basis of any economic consideration. 

We respectfully urge that your committee, in considering the subject, give 
due consideration to the above-cited evidence. 

Sincerely yours, 


J. Harry LABruom, President 


STATEMENT BY 





Tyre TAYLOR, GENERAL COUNSEL, SOUTHERN 
COUNCIL 


STATES INDUSTRIAI 


For many years the council has been appearing before committees of Con 
gress in opposition to the St. Lawrence seaway and power project. We have 
done this for several reasons: 

In the first place, we have felt that it might hurt various southern industries 
ports, and railroads. Certainly it would hurt them badly if the seaway wer« 
anything like as successful as it proponents hoped it would be. 

Second, we have not felt that construction of the seaway would contribute 
significantly to the national defense. It would be icebound 5 months out of the 
year. Its locks and dams would be peculiarly vulnerable to sabotage and t 
Russian air attack over the great circle route. During the time when it is 
closed by ice, an extra burden of traffic would be thrown on the railroads which, 
in consequence, would have to maintain expensive standby equipment. 

Third, the power project, as envisaged in the 1941 agreement with Canada— 
and apparently under the present proposal—would constitute yet another ad 
vance toward the socialization of electric power. Furthermore—and again from 
the defense angle—to the extent that the power project were successful, it would 
result in the further centralization of industry in one of the most vulnerable areas 
in the United States. 

And finally, we have felt, in the present state of the Federal finances—includ 
ing a national debt of $268 billion—this was scarcely the time to embark upon 
vast new expenditures for a highly controversial project. 

These and other arguments advanced by ourselves and others have so far 
prevailed. Year after year as the project has appeared with first one argument 
and then another emphasized in its support, Congress has turned it down. I 
remember that the first time I ever heard of the St. Lawrence preject was back 
during the depression when it was put forward—along with the Passamaquoddy 
project for harnessing the ocean tides—as an ambitious adventure in what later 
became known as boondoggling. The next heard of it was in the late thirties— 
this time with an appeal that was expected to go over big with both farmers 
and consumers. The farmers of the Midwest were told that if the seaway were 
built, they could ship their wheat abroad more cheaply, while to consumers of 
the same area was held out the bait of cheaper bananas. 

In late years, however, the main argument has been defense. And especially 
in recent years, the need for additional sources of iron ore have been emphasized. 
More specifically, the existence of vast deposits of iron ore in Labrador has been 
emphasized and some of the steel companies which formerly opposed the con 
struction of the seaway have switched over and now favor it. 

Now, however, it is presented in pieces. The United States would not join 
in the construction of the entire waterway and power projects. Instead, it 
would join in the construction only of a 46-mile stretch in the International 
Rapids. The cost—estimated at $100 million—would not be provided directly 
through appropriations (except the $2 to $5 million original contribution to the 
development corporation). Instead, it would be supplied through a bond issue 
of the development corporation and the payment of both interest and principal 
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of these bonds would be guaranteed by the United States. The power develop- 
ment would be carried on by the State of New York Power Authority and the 
Province of Ontario. 

Such—in brief—is the latest scheme. In support of it, proponents say that 
it will contribute greatly to the national defense; that it will cost the taxpayers 
nothing because it will be self-liquidating through tolls and charges for electric 
power ; and that, unless we help build the waterway, the United States will have 
no voice in its control and operation. These and other arguments of those who 
support the present plan seem to us to be unsound and for many of the same 
reasons advanced in opposition to the earlier proposals: 

1. As already noted, the waterway would be icebound for 5 months out of the 
year. 

2. It would be obsolete for oceangoing vessels even before it was started. It 
has been estimated that less than 5 percent of American-flag vessels would use it. 

3. Nevertheless, to the extent that it should prove successful, it would hurt 
the railroads. It would hurt them in two ways: First, by diverting traffic; and 
second, by compelling the railroads to maintain expensive standby equipment if 
the traffic is to move at all during the winter months. 

4. Both the waterway and the powerplant would be peculiarly vulnerable to 
aerial bombing and sabotage. As was demonstrated in Germany during World 
War II, one well-placed conventional bomb could put the powerplant out of com- 
mission indefinitely. 

5. The argument that we must help build this waterway in order to have a 
voice in its operation and control is—based upon all of our past dealings with 
Canada—patently absurd. All shipping using the waterway must use the 
Welland Canal, which is wholly within Canadian territory and control. But 
there are no tolls on the Welland Canal and have not been since shortly after 
its construction. We use it just as we use other sections of the waterway 

6. The fact that all of the cost y,ould not come from direct appropriations 
would make no difference to the American taxpayers. Because of the Govern- 
ment guaranty of principal and interest, these bonds would become part of the 
national debt. 

7. Obviously, this is but an entering wedge—a piecemeal approach following 
repeated failures to persuade Congress to buy the whole package. As already 
stated, the waterway would be obsolete for oceangoing ships even before con- 
struction was begun. If Congress approves this, we can be absolutely certain 
that its supporters will be back for more money with which to deepen the channel 
and extend it to Duluth and other Great Lakes cities. 

8. Apparently, if we do not join in this undertaking, Canada will go ahead 
with it on her own. Perhaps it’s too much to hope for, but for once it seems 
that something might be done somewhere in the world without imposing an 
additional burden upon the American taxpayer. We say let Canada do it—and 
we hope you agree. 


TESTIMONY OF RAyMoND V. Lone, AcTING DIREcTOR, VIRGINIA DEPARTMENT OF 
CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT, RICHMOND, Va. 


My name is Raymond V. Long, acting director, Virginia Department of Con- 
servation and Development, Richmond, Va. I am appearing before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee at the direction of Gov. John S. Battle of Vir- 
ginia. I am testifying on behalf of Virginia and in opposition to the provisions 
of Senate bill 589. 

It is generally assumed that the completion of the proposed St. Lawrence 
seaway project will cost many millions of dollars more for the completed pro- 
ject than the estimated $818 million, of which amount the United States would 
be responsible for $567 million. The prevailing opinion appears to estimate 
the cost at at least $1 billion for a channel 27 feet in depth. It is recognized by 
all who are thinking seriously and honestly of the economics of the proposal 
that a 27-foot channel will accommodate only a small proportion of oceangoing 
vessels and in view of the increasing production of oceangoing ships, 
barges, and tankers requiring a 35-foot channel, the proposed project 
would be obsolete and distinctly limited in use long before its completion. If 
the proposed Senate bili 589 is passed providing for the 27-foot channel, it is 
reasonable to predict that as the project gets under way and large sums of 
money are obligated, strong pressure would be brought to bear for increasing 
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the depth of the channel which is estimated to cost at least twice the presently 
estimated cost. 

Senate bill 589 proposes to authorize the St. Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation, which would have authority to construct the proposed seaway by 
means of issuing bonds and amortizing the bonds by charging tolls. But if 
the tolls fail to pay off the bonds, they become a direct obligation of the United 
States Government. There is no reasonable assurance that the tolls will pay 
off, but on the contrary, a strong probability that the United States Government 
must sooner or later assume a huge financial responsibility for the undertaking, 
if anthorized. Furthermore, the seaway can be used only about 7 months out 
of the year, and since the volume of shipping during those 7 months is limited 
and estimated only, it appears that the tolls would either be exorbitantly high, 
thus discouraging the use of the seaway, or over a period of years the cost of 
the project would be subsidized in large measure by the Federal Government. 

If the project were authorized and constructed, and if it accommodated the 
shipping claimed by its proponents, the results would prove to be serious, if not 
disastrous, to the Virginia economy. We have in Virginia the port of Hampton 
Roads, second to none in the world in its potentialities for expansion and 
development. It is one of the best outlets for a world market on the Atlantic 
seaboard. Wein Virginia are aggressively striving to expand and develop the 
port of Hampton Roads by bringing into Virginia and developing within its 
borders port-oriented industries. If the St. Lawrence seaway proposal is author 
ized and the project constructed, and if the waterborne traffic should develop on 
this proposed seaway in such proportions as is Claimed by the active proponents of 
this project, a large diversion of traffic from Hampton Roads to this proposed 
seaway would inevitably result, in which case indeed the Virginia economy 
would be seriously affected. 

The reasons stated above constitute the principal objections we in Virginia 
hold against the proposed authorization and construction of the St. Lawrence 
seaway. They are brief and summarized, but lengthy and detailed testimony 
offered in opposition to this proposal by experts and authorities more fully and 
in greater detail cover the implications involved in the objections set forth in this 
testimony. 

Virginia is opposed to this project and respectfully but earnestly recommends 
its unfavorable consideration by this committee. 


STATEMENT OF WiirtAM H. Ort, JR., TO THE SENATE COMMITTEE OF FOREIGN 
RELATIONS ON BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE 


My name is William H. Ott, Jr. I am chairman of the legislative committee 
of the National Industrial ‘Traffic League, whose office is 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. This statement is presented in conformity with continuing 
instructions from the league’s membership to oppose such legislative proposals 
relating to the St. Lawrence seaway project on the general ground that they are 
economically unsound and involve large expenditures without compensating 
transportation advantages. 

The National Industrial Traffic League is a national organization of those 
directly and individually engaged in the shipment and receipt of commodities ; 
its membership also includes chambers of commerce, boards of trade, and sim- 
ilar commercial organizations whose direct membership likewise have a sub- 
stantial and continuing interest in traffic and transportation matters. The 
league’s membership is drawn from all parts of the United States and repre- 
sents practically every line of industrial and commercial activity. The members 
make use of all the different transportation agencies, rail, water, air, highway, 
pipeline, parcel post, express, and freight forwarder. The league is a “promoter 
of sound economical transportation” and is interested in the development and 
maintenance of an adequate, efficient, and economical national transportation 
system under private ownership and operation; it is interested in the mainte- 
nance of capable and self-sufficient transportation agencies, and in the full and 
free flow of the commerce of the Nation. 

The general subject-matter here under consideration has been before the 
league executive committee and its membership at least since 1941; it has been 
the subject of report, discussion, and action at successive annual meetings in- 
cluding last in November 1952, at which there was reported to the membership 
the filing of a statement on behalf of the league in opposition to Senate Joint 
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Resolution 27 of the 82d Congr The league has been and is today opposed 
to legislation embodied in S. 589, S. 1065, and Senate Joint Resolution 45 now 
before your committee. 

The league's opposition stems from the belief on the part of its members that 
the project is not economically sound and cannot reasonably be expected to become 
a self-liquidating and self-supporting venture. The league in general is opposed 
to subsidies to any transportation agency, holding to the idea that each form of 
transportation should pay its own way, letting its own costs and its own bene- 
fits to the public in a competitive field determine its future. In carrying out 
this position the league has said with respect to waterway projects in general 
that no new waterway development for which a transportation benefit is claimed 
should be authorized without a finding by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
with respect to the existence and extent of that benefit. 

The St. Lawrence project, involving as it does both navigation and power 
aspects, has brought forth widely differing estimates of construction and carry- 
ing costs. For purposes of this statement we are using the construction and 
carrying cost figures presented by Brigadier General Robinson in his statement 
to this committee, although those figures charge entirely to the power project, 
in a substantial amount, the cost of joint construction for both navigation and 
power. Estimates of traffic volume and of tolls which might be assessed thereon 
vary even more widely. The Corps of Engineers has made no independent 
study of such potential traffic but relies upon the estimate of the Department 
of Commerce. The last study by that branch of the Government on any ex- 
haustive basis was in 1941, and suggested potential new traffic of 16 million tons 
annually on a toll-free basis. In 1947, the Department of Commerce made a 
further estimate without exhaustive study in which it raised its estimate of 
potential traffic to 38 to 52 million tons. These latter figures were expanded 
in 1948, to 57 to 84 million tons and we understand were the basis of Secretary 
of Commerce Sawyer’s testimony in 1950 and 1951. 

If we consider S. 589 with amendments, or S. 1065 (Duluth to Montreal) the 
construction cost to the United States is $187.7 million and the annual carrying 
charge $9.2 million, three times the estimated revenue from tolls. 

We refer to the analysis of these estimates as made by the Chicago Asso 
ciation of Commerce and Industry in 1951 to show their gross exaggeration.’ 
We rely upon that analysis of potential volume and upon the estimates of possible 
tolls to be obtained therefrom,’ the rates used having been those suggested by 
the Department of Commerce. 

The Corps of Engineers’ estimate for construction cost to the United States 
under S. 589 is $88.1 million, approximately one-third of the total cost to the two 
countries involved of $263 million. While we know of no definite basis having 
been suggested for the division of revenue from tolls, we assume it would be 
proportionate to the cost to the two countries and that the United States would 
receive about one-third of such revenue. The carrying cost on that $88.1 million 
is shown by the engineers as $5.2 million. If the United States is to receive 
but $3.2 million in tolls (one-third of the estimated toll revenue of $9,474,000) * 
then even upon the basis of this most favorable comparison the project under 
S. 589 cannot be self-liquidating. 

Under Senate Joint Resolution 45, the total cost to the United States is $471.6 
million, which, with the credit of $223.1 million as an allocation for power 
development, leaves a cost for navigation purposes of $248.5 million; on that 
figure the carrying cost is $12.3 million, 4 times the prospective revenue from 
tolls. The league appreciates that the validity of the above comparisons rests 
largely upon the accuracy of the tonnage and toll-revenue forecasts made by 
the Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry, which vary widely from 
the possible toll-revenue figures of the Corps of Engineers based upon the De 
partment of Commerce estimate; however, we believe the association figures 
to be far more realistic. The absence of current estimates from the Department 
of Commerce, estimates upon a substantial basis, should sound a note of warning 

Further comment should be made on the Corps of Engineers cost estimates 
which we have used above. Past experience does not indicate that these esti- 
mates can be taken at their face value. Should they be increased 105 percent * 
*The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project, published by the Chicago 
Association of Commerce and Industry, pp. 62—78. 

? The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project, published by the Chicago 
Association of Commerce and Industry, pp. 86-91. 

*The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project, published by the Chicago 
Association of Commerce and Industry, p. 90. table XV 

*Rept. 810, pt. II, Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 80th Cong., 2d sess., p. 22 
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to arrive at a more probable cost figure, the discrepancies between carrying 
charges and toll revenue become more startling. 

One of the questions submitted by the chairman for discussion at these hear- 
ings is “is it desirable to authorize the deepening of the connecting channels 
of the Great Lakes to 27 feet at the present time as a part of the proposed St. 
Lawrence bill or by sepurate legislation?’ The league directs attention first 
to the fact that unless such overall consideration is given, the estimates of 
tonnage and toll revenue set out above must be scaled down substantially. If 
the cost of improvement of connecting channels in the Great Lakes is separated 
from the St. Lawrence project and handled as a matter of general appropriation 
for rivers and harbors purposes, that cost is going to be overlooked in passing 
upon the overall desirability, or undesirability, of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
project. The costs on the Great Lakes are as real a part of the project costs 
as are those on the International Rapids gection and their justification, if any, 
from a traffic volume and toll-revenue standpoint, is inextricably linked up with 
that of the development east of Lake Erie. Accepting the 27-foot depth standard 
for the purpose of this statement, the league directs attention to the fact that 
none of the Corps of Engineers cost figures for the Great Lakes portion of the 
project relate to anything but connecting channels; the cost of the harbor devel- 
opment (which must inevitably follow, else the connecting channel development 
is wasted) is not mentioned, though of a magnitude exceeding $100 million, 
All of these cast which inevitably follow navigational development of the St. 
Lawrence River itself must be considered in discussing the project. 

In considering the Great Lakes development portion of the subject before the 
committee, question immediately arises as to just what benefit would accrue 
to the Great Lakes area. Having in mind the small percentage of oceangoing 
vessels which could—much less would—traverse a 27-foot channel (2 percent by 
the testimony of Alvin Shapiro, National Federation of American Shipping) and 
the character of the principal cargo relied upon (coal, ore, grain), would the 
effect be the development of the Great Lakes ports as terminals for worldwide 
traffic, or would the effect be the further development of Montreal as a trans- 
shipping point for the Great Lakes hinterland? 

All of the discussion above is based upon the development of a 27-foot chanrel. 
‘Testimony of proponents of the seaway project, however, is replete with refer- 
ence to the fact that such 27 feet is only the initial stage of development, and 
that some greater depth, 30 or 35 feet, is contemplated later. The latest state- 
ment of General Robinson contains no figures on such greater depths. Earlier 
figures, however, show the cost to the 2 countries of the 27-foot project, Duluth 
to Montreal, as $818 million, and for the 35-foot project $1,841 million. If the 
relationship between these 2 figures should prove correct at present cost levels, 
the carrying cost referred to above of 4 times toll revenue becomes more than 8 
times. Assume that the tonnage and toll revenue estimates the league has used 
are too conservative, double if need be, and there still appears no slightest pros- 
pect of the whole project becoming a self-liquidating adventure. 


STATEMENT BY HON. GeorGe N. CrarG, GOVERNOR oF INDIANA 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, as a private citizen, with the expe- 
rience of having been a member of the Armed Forces and having been national 
commander of the American Legion, I filed a statement with the Committee on 
Public Works of the House in the spring of 1951, in opposition to the so-called 
St. Lawrence Waterway and hydroelectric project. As Governor of the State of 
Indiana, I now reiterate that opposition. 

The views which were expressed then could bear repeating now. The situa- 
tion has not materially changed. The objective is the same although it is being 
sourht piecemeal. We are still confronted with the proposition that if a seaway 
capable of opening up the Great Lakes to oceangoing vessels is to be attained, 
instead of a waterway which would have scarcely more effect than the exten- 
sion of the Great Lakes system of Montreal and other Quebec ports, the ulti- 
mate cost would be more than $1 billion. 

The bill sponsored by the chairman, S. 589, attempts to make only a small 
part ot the project self-liquidating. It would create a Government corroration, 
to the capital stock of which the Federal Government would subscribe $5 million, 
and which would be empowered to issue honds up to $100 million with which to 
construct a 27-foot navigation channel in the 114-mile stretch of the Interna- 
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tional Rapids and Thousand Islands secticns of the S. Lawrence River. It is 

ily on this work that tolls would be charged and it is only this work that is 
even claimed would be self-liquidating in 50 years. These bonds would be 
guaranteed both as to interest and principal by the Federal Government. Thus, 
if it is assumed that the work would, indeed, be self-liquidating the national 
indebtedness would be increased over a long period of time. 

Furthermore, this is only a part of the project. The waterway extended to 
Lake Michigan, Lake Huron, and Lake Superior ports would cost Many times 
this amount. 

With this money spent the accomplishment would be a waterway over which, 
according to the testimony of American ship operators and other experts, less 

an 10 percent of American-flag, oceangoing, privately operated vessels could 
profitably operate and only about 20 percent of foreign tonnage could profitably 
use it. 

High Canadian Government officials have repeatedly stated that they do not 
conceive this 27-foot waterway as providing a passage for oceangoing vessels 

to and out of the Great Lakes. Instead, they have stressed the increasing im- 
portance to Montreal as a transshipment port. There the great bulk of ocean 
ommerce destined for the Great Lakes would be transshipped in lake-type ves- 
sels, and conversely, oceanbound cargoes from the Great Lakes moving in lake- 
type vessels would be transferred to oceangoing vessels. United States Govern- 
ment officials have supported this view. 

This extension of the Great Lakes system to Quebee ports would naturally 
e of considerable advantage to Canada. Canadian grain boats now move down 

om the Canadian ports of Port Arthur and Fort William, Ontario, through 
Lake Superior and through the American-owned and operated locks at the Soo 

r Kingston and Prescott, Ontario, at the eastern end of Lake Ontario. With 
his project they could move on a couple of hundred miles through the St. 
Lawrence River to Montreal. Similarly Canadian iron ore could move down to 
Midwest steel centers. 

Canada is pledged and willing to pay for this work which Senator Wiley’s bill 

ould have the United States do. An obvious solution would be to let Canada do 
it. Canada now owns and operates a St. Lawrence Waterway; it has owned and 
operated this waterway, along with the Welland Canal, for more than 100 years. 
What is contemplated now is a deeper waterway but not one which would be of 
any advantage to the shippers of the Midwest. It would, instead, operate to the 
disadvantage of American ports and the American merchant marine, and prob- 
ably the lake carriers. Incidentally the present waterway has never handled a 
capacity tonnage. 

Mr. Chairman, the people of Indiana have never shown any great degree of 
interest in this project. I think I can safely say that the majority of those who 
have shown interest in it are opposed. I think that the Government’s first obli- 
gation to the people of this country is to bring the national budget into balance 
and give some relief from the heavy burden of taxation which they are having 
to bear. In order to accomplish this, every proposed expenditure, even though 
disguised as a bond issue, must be thoroughly scanned. 


ANTHRACITE INSTITUTE, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., April 22, 1958. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 

Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
United States Senate, Senate Office Building, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR: In accordance with the suggestion contained in the tele- 
gram of Committee Clerk C. C. O’Day, dated April 10, the Pennsylvania an- 
thracite-producing industry desires to request that this communication be placed 
in the record of the proceedings of your subcommittee, in opposition to the 
proposals involving the St. Lawrence seaway authorization and financing. 

The purpose of this communication is to reaffirm the opposition of the Penn- 
sylvania anthracite producing industry to any proposition to authorize con- 
struction of a St. Lawrence seaway, whether in connection with power-develop- 
ment proposals or not. Such opposition has been voiced by this industry at 
every opportunity offered by committees of either the Senate or the House of 
Representatives for the past 20 years. The most recent occasion was that 
before your committee late in February 1952, when the writer waited in the 
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severe financial strains, thus placing this industry in a still more grave competi 
tive situation with respect to the imported anthracite and fuel oils which would 
be brought in over the proposed seaway. 

As has been testified by experts in that field, only a very small percentage of 
United States-flag shipping could and would utilize the canal under proposed 
specifications of depth, with the result that whatever competitive tonnages might 
be attracted would be transported in small vessels of foreign registry. 

Proponents of the seaway have advanced the contention that the proposed 
project is essential as a transportation artery over which to bring ore from 
Labrador to steel-making centers on the lakes and elsewhere in the East. The 
fact of the matter is that adequate transportation facilities already exist. 
According to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, the Province of Quebec 
imported 933,262 tons of anthracite from Pennsylvania during the year ended 
January 31, 1953. At the Interstate Commerce Commission average of 56.5 
tons per car, that amounted to 16,520 cars. The traffic ranged between a low 
of 730 cars in April and a high of 2,450 cars in October. This haulage of anthra- 
cite, and there were targe additional tonnages of bituminous coal, moved almost 
entirely in hopper cars. This type of car is suitable for and is regularly employed 
in the transportation of iron ore. The cars carrying coal to markets in Quebec 
and other eastern seaboard markets return to mines empty. There therefore 
appears to be no reason why this empty return hopper car movement could not be 
utilized in the haulage of ore from St. Lawrence River ports east of Montreal 
to steel centers in the United States over any or all of the at least 4 existing direct 
rail routes connecting the 2 areas. 

We are of the opinion that the present proposal to finance the seaway by 
means of a corporation the bonds of which would be guaranteed by the United 
States Government is tantamount to an outright expenditure of Federal funds 
Such expenditure for this purpose has failed of authorization by every Congress 
before which it has been proposed, and we therefore contend that the present 
proposal should likewise be rejected. 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania ranks fourth among the States in its 
contribution to the total Federal tax receipts, and accounts for approximately 
7 percent of the total. The cost of a seaway would, therefore, fall very heavily 
on the taxpayers of this Commonwealth. 

According to the Pennsylvania Department of Internal Affairs, the anthra- 
cite industry accounts for 32 percent of the total number of employees, 41 per 
cent of the total wages paid and 44 percent of the total capital invested in 
productive industry in the 6 anthracite producing counties of Carbon, Colum- 
bia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Northumberland and Schuylkill. Whole communi- 
ties in these counties are entirely dependent on the prosperity of this industry. 
Unfortunately, the industry has been far from prosperous and, due to the com 
petition of fuel oil, natural gas and imported foreign anthracite, it has incurred 
large losses in recent years. In 1952, it averaged only 208 working days, and since 
January 1, 1953, production has been 35 percent less than in the corresponding 
first 314 months of 1952. 

It is obvious that neither management nor labor in this industry, both of 
which contribute heavily to the tax burden, can afford to incur the additional 
financial obligations inherent in the construction of an uneconomic and wholly 
unnecessary transportation system which could lead to nothing other than the 
introduction of additional disastrous competition in the very heart of our 
markets. 

For the foregoing reasons, therefore, we vigorously renew our long-standing 
and unalterable opposition to the proposed St. Lawrence seaway project, and 
urge that your committee reject it in its entirety, whether financed by the Gov- 
ernment directly or through guaranties, and whether it include power develop 
ment or not. 

Respectfully, 




















































NORMAN F. PATTON. 








STATEMENT OF WILLIAM (. SEIRERT FOR AND ON BEHALF OF THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 
AND THE INTERESTS OF SucH STATE IN OPPOSITION TO THE St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


PowER PROJECT 







I am commerce counsel for the State Corporation Commission of Virginia 
at Richmond, Va. I have held this position for the past 6 years and was pre- 
viously director of the transportation division of the State corporation com- 
mission 
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I speak for the interests of the State of Virginia, and I also speak for the 
port of Hampton Roads. 

Apparently each year it is necessary to restate the opposition of the State 
of Virginia to the St. Lawrence seaway project. Our last expression of opposi- 
tion was by statement of February 26,1952. This opposition has been expressed 
at various times within the past 13 years, and again we are required to file a 
statement expressing the continued opposition. 

This is not a new project. It has come before the Congress in many phases 
and many roles. Each time the interests who favor the project find that the 
majority of the people oppose them they retire and present the same proposal 
in another form. Regardless of the different approach and the suggestions of ( 
possible needs which are made, there does not appear to be any greater need or 
greater merit today than there has been in the past. 

We are now told how unfor‘unate it will be that our good neighbor to the north 
will construct the canal by ics own efforts. It has other projects in which we 
have not joined, and we see no reason that the credit of the United States shall 
be further extended in the interest of those who think the waterway will serve 
their particular and peculizr interests. 

Certainly the construction of a waterway of this kind cannot benefit the port 
of Hampton Roads. The General Assembly of the State of Virginia has appointed 
a commission to attempt to encourage the movement of traffic through the port of 
Hampton Roads, and our people are making efforts and spending our funds to 
bring traflic to the port. This port is served by railroads reaching into the same 
territory which the waterway seeks to reach, and we believe it detrimental to the 
interest of this great port and to other eastern ports of the United States. 

It may be that Canada will dig the canal and provide the waterway, and it 
may be that after the spending of enormous sums for this waterway few ships 
can use it at any time and only in times of peace, and in the summertime, but no 
taxes of the people of the State of Virginia and of the United States should be 
used for the purpose of supporting this proposal. 

The contention again is made that the waterway will be self-supporting. I am 
not in a position to discuss the financial arrangements and the costs and must 
leave this vital subject to others better qualified, but I do know that our economy 

nnot bear any further strain, and my studies of the proposal do not indicate 
to me that the waterway will be built without public funds and ultimately at the 
expense of the public. 

All of the various reasons for the construction of this waterway have been 
abandoned from time to time, and now the great reason is that Canada will 
build and we mnst join so that we may have some control. With the control, 
however, must go a share in the costs and a share in the future upkeep of this 
waterway which can he used only 7 months of the year. 

I am not convinced, nor can I say that anyone in this State is convinced, that 
anything new has been brought forward which will in any way change our oppo- 
sition to the project, and again we most earnestly urge the defeat of any measure 
which will result in the United States paying 1 penny or agreeing to underwrite 
1 penny for a St. Lawrence Waterway. 





TESTIMONY OF RAYMOND V. LonG, ACTING DIRECTOR, VIRGINIA DEPARTMENT OF 
CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT, RICHMOND, VA., Opposine S. 589, WHiIcH 
PROVIDES FOR THE CREATION OF THE St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION AND AUTHORIZES THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


My name is Raymond V. Long, acting director, Virginia Department of Con- 
servation and Development, Richmond, Va. I am appearing before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee at the direction of Gov. John §S. Battle, of Virginia, 
and on behalf of Virginia, in testifying in opposition to the provisions of Senate 
bill 589. 

It is generally assumed that the completion of the proposed St. Lawrence 
seaway project will cost many millions of dollars more for the completed project 
than the estimated $818 million, of which amount the United States would be 
responsible for $567 million. The prevailing opinion appears to estimate the 
cost at at least $1 billion for a channel 27 feet in depth. It is recognized by all 
who are thinking seriously and honestly of the economics of the proposal that a 
27-foot channel will accommodate only a small proportion of oceangoing vessels; 
and, in view of the increasing production of oceangoing ships, barges, and tankers 
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juiring a 35-foot channel, the proposed project would be obsolete and distinctly 
ited in use long before its completion. If the proposed Senate bill 589 is 
sed providing for the 27-foot channel, it is reasonable to predict that, as the 
ect gets under way and large sums of money are obligated, strong pressure 
uld be brought to bear for increasing the depth of the channel, which is 
timated would cost at least twice the presently estimated cost. 

Senate bill 589 proposes to authorize the St. Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation, which would have authority to construct the proposed seaway by 

eans of issuing bonds and amortizing the bonds by charging tolls. But if the 

is fail to pay off the bonds, they become a direct obligation of the United States 
Government. There is no reasonable assurance that the tolls will pay off, but on 
he contrary, a strong probability that the United States Government must 
oner or later assume a huge financial responsibility fer the undertaking, if 
uthorized. Furthermore, the seaway can be used only about 7 months out of 
the year, and since the volume of shipping during those 7 months is limited and 
estimated only, it appears that the tolls would either be exorbitantly high or over 
period of years the cost of the project would be subsidized by the Federal 
Government. 

If the project were authorized and constructed, and if it accommodated the 
hipping claimed by its proponents, the results would prove to be serious, if not 
disastrous, to the Virginia economy. We have in Virginia the port of Hampton 
Roads, second to none in the world in its potentialities for expansion and de- 
velopment, It is one of the best outlets for a world market on the Atlantic sea- 
board. We in Virginia are aggressively striving to expand and develop the port 
f Hampton Roads by bringing into Virginia and developing within its borders 
port-oriented industries. If the St. Lawrence seaway proposal is authorized and 
he project constructed, and if the waterborne traffic were diverted to this sea- 
way in such proportions as claimed by the active proponents of this project, then 
indeed the Virginia economy would be seriously affected. 

The reasons stated above constifute the principal objections we in Virginia 
hold against the proposed authorization and construction of the St. Lawrence 
seaway. The reasons offered in this testimony are brief and summarized but 
other testimony offered in opposition to this proposal more fully and in greater 


detail covers the implications involved in the reasons set forth in this testimony. 
Virginia is opposed to this project and respectfully but earnestly recommends 
its unfavorable consideration by this committee. 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 20, 1953 


Unitrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
Forretan Reiations, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:35 a. m., in the 
Old Supreme Court Chamber, United States Capitol, Senator Alex- 
ander Wiley (chairman) presiding. 
Present: Senators Wiley (presiding), George, and Humphrey. 
The Cuairman. The committee will come to order, please. 


STATEMENT OF GOV. G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, OF MICHIGAN 


I have here a telegram from the Governor of Michigan addressed 
to me which reads as follows: 


Michigan emphatically reaffirms its support of the St. Lawrence seaway and 
irges favorable consideration of Senate bill 589. Every group in Michigan 
ndustry, labor, agriculture, mining, the press, local and county units of govern- 
nent—unite on this issue. Everyone agrees the seaway represents a progressive 
step that must inevitably become a reality. No apparent reason exists for post- 
poning the benefits which will accrue from this project. Already there are assur- 
ances of 200 sailings by foreign ships to the Great Lakes this year. The first 
such vessel, Lunan of Dundee, Scotland, has already arived and departed. Most 
ships of foreign registry can navigate the existing limited channel. Few Amer- 
ican vessels can do this. Unless existing depths are increased, the United States 
vill continue to lose this valuable trade to overseas concerns. The seaway is a 
project which will help assure continued prosperity and create more employ- 
ment opportunities needed by a growing population. There should be no further 
delay in the development of this valuable natural resource. My hope is that you 
will expedite and implement the desire of our people that the St. Lawrence sea- 
way be immediately authorized. 
G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, Governor of Michigan. 


I also have a letter from Harry R. Hall, executive vice president of 
the Dayton Chamber of Commerce, including 15 copies of a statement 
covering the position of the Dayton Chamber of Commerce on the 
St. Lawrence seaway. The same will be filed for the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


POSITION OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF DAYTON, OHIO, ON THE St. LAWRENCE 
SEAWAY PROJECT 


The Chamber of Commerce of Dayton, Ohio, favors United States participa- 
tion in the St. Lawrence seaway project for the following reasons: 

(1) The transportation of Labrador ore to the Middle West through the pro- 
posed 27-foot channel when the Mesabi ore supply diminishes would tend to keep 
the price of steel at reasonable levels for users in the Dayton area. Dayton indus- 
tries are to a great extent metal users. 

(2) If the Federal Power Commission approves the application of the State 
of New York to join with the Ontario Power Authority in the construction of 
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the hydroelectric power facilities, and if the United States does not partici] 
in the building of the so-called International Rapids section of the seaway, a 27 
foot channel will be built by Canada on her side of the river. It seems to t 
committee that it would be prudent for the United States to participate in 


management and control of this part of the seaway by participating in the ¢ 
struction of the 27 


of the 27-foot-deep channel and locks. 

(3) Present financing plans indicate that to a great extent the proposed « 

of the United States share of the improvement of the 114-mile link which 
nated at around $100 million, now missing, can be liquidated out of tolls 

(4) There has been substantial evidence presented by the United States E 


stratecik 

lergency as well as a raw-materials standpoint and 

therefore, the United States has a definite responsibility to participate in con 
International Rapids section of the seaway. 

(5) It will be advantageous to the United States 


0 i 


neer Corps and others to indicate that the seaway is of substantial 


value, both fre 1a defense e1 


structing the 


to obtain a voice in the 
establishment of tolls through participation in this project. 

(G) It is of vital interest to the United States to have a voice in the admi 
sion of foreign vessels to the Great Lakes region. 

(7) It is of vital interest to the United States to be in a position to guarantes 
equitable treatment of all vessels that would travel the St. Lawrence Seaway 

(8) Traffic to be carried by the proposed 27-foot channel] does not exist today 
consequently no existing carriers will lose revenues they are now enjoying. 


(9) With the expected continuation of the rapid growth in population in the 
United States, it is apparent that all phases of our transportation system, 


cluding waterways, be constantly enlarged and expanded to meet the future 
needs of our population. 

(10) Participation by the United States would enable the United States Gx 
ernment to review engineering gns of the seaway and also enable the United 
States to have a voice in the establishment of a timetable for completion of this 
construction. 

In summarizing, in view of the fact that the principal question is “Shall the 
United States share in the cost of the seaway operation?’, the Chamber of 
Commerce of Dayton, Ohio, believes that the United States should participate 
in the cost of this project to enable her to have a share in the management and 
control of this vital transportation artery. 


The Cuatrman. I have also here a statement from Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Jr., saying that he cannot be present, but appreciates the 
privilege of filing a statement, which will be granted. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOovUsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Washington, D. C., May 21, 1958. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 


Chairman, Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I greatly appreciate the courtesy which you and your 
committee have afforded me by permitting the insertion of a statement of my 
views in the record of proceedings concerning development of the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Basin. 

I have no desire to burden the record by a full exposition of the arguments 
which could be made in favor of St. Lawrence development. Senator Lehman, 
in his testimony, has already presented these arguments very ably. I completely 
agree with the views which Senator Lehman expressed in his testimony before 
your subcommittee and as you undoubtedly know, I introduced House Joint 
Resolution 195 in the House of Representatives; this is virtually identical with 
Senate Joint Resolution 45 sponsored by Senator Lehman. 

I had an opportunity in the 82d Congress of presenting my views in detail both 
before your committee and the Committee on Public Works in the House. I re 
spectfully refer you to pages 628 et seq. of the Senate hearings on Senate Joint 
Resolution 27 and Senate Joint Resolution 111 of the 82d Congress and to pages 
588 et seq. of the hearings conducted in the House. 

Insofar as the St. Lawrence seaway is concerned, I am in agreement with most 
of the provisions of 8. 589 which you have proposed in the Senate. I believe 
however, that S. 589 would give the seaway greater usefulness if it also author- 
ized the deepening of the connecting channels of the upper lakes as proposed by 
Senator Humphrey in 8. 1065. As you will note from my sponsorship of Hous¢ 
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Joint Resolution 195 and my endorsement of Senator Lehman’s proposal, Senate 
joint Resolution 45, I also believe it would be a serious mistake for the Congress 
tt to take action with respect to the hydroelectric power project to be con- 
ructed in the International Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River. Its fail- 

e to act would assure a giveaway of the United States share of power from the 

. Lawrence to monopoly distribution by private monopoly interests. For with- 
out adequate marketing safeguards the interests of the United States, the States 
other than the State of New York within economic transmission distance of the 
project, defense agencies and industries, and the public bodies, cooperatives, and 
domestic and rural consumers in the area may well find themselves at the mercy 
of private monopoly interests in attempting to acquire electrical energy at rea- 
sonable rates. 

On January 30 of this year, I submitted a statement to the Federal Power 
Commission setting forth my views in this regard in considerable detail. You 
will find a copy of the statement at page A466 of the Appendix of the Congres- 
sional Record of the 83d Congress. 

In this statement, I pointed out to the Federal Power Commission that the 
New York State Power Authority, whose views were fully developed by the 
testimony of its chairman, John BE. Burton, showed no inclination to protect 
the public interest in the marketing and distribution of the power to be gener 
ated from this great national resource. As a matter of fact, the State power 
authority specifically rejected the policy which the Congress has invariably 
prescribed in authorizing the construction and development of hydroelectric 
facilities. Mr. Burton testified that he believed that the marketing preference 
which the Congress has provided for the people of the United States through 
agencies of their own choice in every relevant enactment since 1906 is unsound 

In his testimony before the Federal Power Commission, Mr. Burton asked 
‘How are the people of the State of New York and the people of the northeastern 
region going to enjoy the benefits (of St. Lawrence power) if you drain 
them off for public uses?’ I ask this subcommittee, as I asked the Federal Power 
Commission, who are these people whom Mr. Burton desires to protect from 
the public? 

In view of the record which the New York State Power Authority made before 
the Federal Power Commission, it is perfectly clear that if the farmers, con- 
sumers, and public agencies in the State of New York and in the other great 
States within economic transmission distance of this project are to reap the 
bencfits to be derived from the development of this great national resource, 
the safeguards for power distribution which have always been provided for by 
the Congress in authorizing similar major projects should be maintained. I am 
reliably informed that unless Congress specifically requires distribution of St. 
Lawrence power as they have power generated at other sites, the Federal Power 
Commission probably will not condition a license granted to the New York 
State Power Authority and will permit the State of New York to turn over St. 
Lawrence power at the bus bar for its unbridled exploitation and sale by private 
monopoly interests. 

The failure of Congress to set forth the appropriate marketing safeguards 
will deprive the people of the State of New York of the yardstick which de- 
velops as a result of the availability of a preference to public agencies and 
cooperatives. This yardstick would tend to reduce the rates charged by private 
companies in the northeastern region of the United States. Without the com- 
petition possible through this type of preference, wholesale rates to public agen- 
cies and cooperatives as Well as the resale rates to domestic and rural consum 
ers will continue to be among the highest in the Nation. 

The high rates which the private utility companies charge in the northeastern 
region of the United States have already cost the Federal Government hundreds 
of millions of dollars. In testifying last week with respect to the development 
of hydroelectric facilities at Niagara Falls, I showed how the Federal Govern- 
ment since Korea has paid for defense production in that area almost $200 
million in excess of what it would have paid had the yardstick been available. 

I respectfully urge that your committee report favorably on Senate Joint 
Resolution 45 and I wish to thank you again for this opportunity to make my 
views a matter of record. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. RooseEveEt, Jr. 


The Cratrman. Today we are privileged to have Walter Williams, 
Under Secretary of Commerce, present as the first witness. Carry on, 


Mr. Williams. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. WALTER WILLIAMS, UNDER SECRETARY OF 
COMMERCE, ACCOMPANIED BY SAMUEL W. EARNSHAW, ASSIST- 
ANT GENERAL COUNSEL, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Witu1ams, Thank you, Senator. 

I think perhaps a brief statement first before the reading of the 
prepared statement might be in order. I happen to be here today 
both in my capacity as Under Secretary of Commerce and, perhaps 
more particularly so far as this project is concerned, because of the 
fact that I was asked to serve as chairman of a sub-Cabinet committee 
to assist a Cabinet committee in the consideration of the St. Lawrence 
seaway matter in order that an orderly presentation might be made 
to a Cabinet meeting. 

Therefore, [ am giving to you today as a report a statement which 
is pretty much the meat of the report that was given by this sub- 
Cabinet committee to the Cabinet committee, followed then by action 
by the Cabinet itself. 

On April 24, 1953, President Eisenhower approved the findings 
and recommendations of the National Security Council to the effect 
that the United States should participate in the St. Lawrence-Great 
Lakes seaway project. 

Thereafter on May 8, 1953, the Cabinet unanimously approved a 
recommendation that such participation in the seaway project is 
desirable provided such participation is limited to the International 
Rapids section of the St. Lawrence between Lake Erie and Montreal. 
I am appearing in support of this position, and will first make a gen- 
eral opening statement on behaif of the administration as a whole, 
which will then be followed by separate and individual statements on 
behalf of the Commerce Department, State Department, Defense De- 
partment, Treasury Department, and Bureau of the Budget. 

It should be understood throughout that all of these presentations 
are in support of the single, unified general administration position 
of support of United States participation in the St. Lawrence sea- 
way at an early date, and are not to be construed as separate or indi 
vidual approaches in any respect whatsoever. In other words, the 
executive agencies are wholly united. 


SUPPORT FOR WILEY BILL 


S. 589 provides for United States participation in and construction 
of navigation works for a 27-foot channel, conditioned on full Cana- 
dian cooperation and receipt of adequate assurances that the power 
phase development, which includes the basic dam and dikes, will be 
completed and operated jointly by an authorized United States 
designee and appropriate Canadian agency. 

The navigation project would be set up on a self-liquidating basis 
over a 50-year period through tolls, with the Federal Government 
participating to the extent of $100 million in the financing of the 
contemplated St. are e Seaway Development Corporation, - 

Committee Print No. 1 to the bill, dated March 19, 1953, which 
embodies suggestions of she executive branch for realining the pro- 
posed corporate structure and a changed form of corporate financing, 
will be oa ussed by Treasury and Budget witnesses at a later “ee 
Under S. 589 the Development Corporation would be responsible for 
construction, operation, and administration of the navigation project. 
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Since the bill applies only to the St. Lawrence River navigation 
works in the Lake Erie-Montreal part of the seaway, with United 
States participation at International Rapids and Thousand Islands 
sections and Canadian participation at and below International 
Rapids section and at the Welland Canal, it is the narrowest proposal 
now before the Congress. Our discussion is confined to this one bill. 

Primary issues bearing on the extent of and limitations upon 
United States participation in a St. Lawrence-Great Lakes seaway 
project are (a) whether or not participation in construction of the 
7-foot seaway Lake Erie-Montreal would be adequate to carry out 
the security and other bases for United States participation; (0b) 
whether or not the contemplated 27-foot draft affords a sound basis 
for United States investment in any substantial part of such a seaway ; 
and (¢) whether or not the advantages arising out of partnership 
with Canada in developing and jointly controlling construction and 
operation of the project sufficiently warrant United States support 
and action at this time. 


ADMINISTRATION POSITION 





REASONS FOR 


The position of the administration on the proposals now before 
the Congress is briefly stated as follows: 

The security and other interests of the United States, taken as 
a whole, make desirable participation in the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes 
seaway project, limited to the international section of the St. ag 
rence between Lake Erie and Montreal, substantially as provided i 
S. 589 now before the Senate. 

2. Participation by the United States should, however, be expressly 
conditioned on— 

(a) Satisfactory assurance that the underlying power project will 
go ahead, pursuant to appropriate authorization ; 

(b) Satisfactory assurance that Canada will go ahead with its part 
of the navigation project, in cooperation with the United States; and 

(c) Predication of the project on a self- liquid: iting basis. 

These conditions are reasonable and consistent with national policy. 

3. Participation by the United States now in the construction and 
operation of a St. Lawrence River seaway would increase its defense 
advantages to this country, and would in time of emergency assure it 
of full benefits of joint participation. 

4. Participation by the United States now in the project would 
strengthen our strategic position at all times respecting use of the 
seaway for transportation of basic materials. 

5. Construction of the International Rapids section canals on the 
United States side would be more economical than construction on the 
Canadian side and to that extent would result in lower tolls, and be- 
cause of its design, the American project would constitute in certain 
—_ a superior nav igation facility. 

. The St. Lawrence seaway, Lake Erie to Montreal section, so con- 
abe ted and operated, can reasonably be expected to be self-liquidat- 
ing over a projected period of 50 years 

7. Early initiation and completion of the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes 
seaway project in accordance with our recommendations is in the 


national interest. 
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For the committee's information this complete position, which 
largely conforms with the recommendation of every President of the 
United States for the last 30 years, results from a thorough reexamina- 
tion of the problem, in accordance with the administration policy of 
considering each major construction project on its merits and in terms 
of whether it should be a Federal, local, or private project, or a com 
bination of any two or all of them, 

Such study has included an examination of the security aspects of 
the problem by National Security Council—consisting of the Presi 
dent, the Vice President, the Secretary of State, Secretary of Defense, 
and Director for Mutual Security—and of the matter of extent of and 
limitations upon United States participation by a special Cabinet 
“ommittee, appointed by the President, consist ing of the Secretaries 
of State, Defense, ( vommerce, and the Interior, and is largely reflected 
in our present testimony, 

In connection with such handling, we wish to emphasize that special 

nsideration has been given to the various objections and opposing 
arguments raised by opponents of the seaway to any United States 
participation. We firmly believe that support of the project in the 
inanner and form indicated will effective ly meet all substantial objec- 
tons and integrate the interests of the United States in a unified plan 
of action. 

INADEQUACY OF PRESENT WATERWAY 


In 1923 the President of the United States recommended to the Con- 
aress construction of a St. Lawrence-Great Lakes seaway, a recommen- 
dation that has been made in some form by every President since that 
time. There has existed for many years a shallow-draft waterway 
with 14-foot channel on the Canadian side. constituting a bottleneck 
in the International Rapids section, a distance of approximately 46 
miles and a 68-mile stretch below the International Rapids section, to a 
through waterway which otherwise provided a 25-foot channel down- 
bound—21 feet downbound—permittinge passage of lakes shipping at 
shg¢ht ly lesser loaded drafts, 

This present waterway facility, which now moves approximately 
10 million tons of cargo over the upper St. Lawrence sector and much 
creater tonnages on its other parts, is inadequate to handle substantia] 
quantities of new tonnage. With the opening of significant new iron- 
ore-mining facilities in Labrador, regular movement of westbound ore 
tonnage is scheduled to start in 1954. Such ore would eventually be- 
come one of the largest blocks of through waterway traffic, provided 
adequate channel and facilities exist. 


ADVANTAGES OF WII EY BILL 


S. 589 would permit passage of lake or ships and grain cargoes, as 
well as increase of other bulk and general movements, in greatly 
expanded use of the St. Lawrence River system. 

The situation now presented to Congress differs from that presented 
on most of the prior occasions in two respects. The Labrador ore 
movement, vital to defense and related basic industries, is relatively 
new. SS. 589 deals only with navigation, js confined to the area of 
greatest immediate need for improvement, and is based squarely on 
the pay-as-you go principle, 
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Since Canada will act anyway, the narrow question now is: Shall 
e accept the hand of Canadian friendship and participate in the 
tional interest ? 

Our interest in the seaway is a unified interest, with four separate 

t related aspects: national sec urity, relations with Canada, trans- 

tation, — the general economic interest. 

we stated above, the administration has examined each one of these 
ispects and nasi comolitaled that they all indicate desirability ol partici- 

ition now in the manner and form advocated. We are confident that 

Feder al authorization will be forthcoming within a reasonable time 
r the jularieine power project on the St. Lawrence, including the 
iain dam essential to channel depth for the navigation improvements. 

We are also confident that Canada is pre ‘pared to proceed on a full basis 

cooperation, when that power pro ject commences, a matter to be 
reated by the State Department w ‘tien here in more detail. 

The administration study has also established, in addition to the 
nherent national-security nature of om project 

That the immediate benefits which would flow from United States 
participation in a 27-foot waterway as ter as Lake Erie, respecting its 

: for import of Labrador iron ore, its expanded use by deeper draft 
vessels for the benefit of our economy in the Great Lakes area, and in 


connection with increased shipbuilding and repair activities on the 


lakes as a defense measure, are sufficient to justify participation on 
such basis; 

That the expansion of existing transportation facilities for use of 
Labrador ore and other basic materials of strategic value is of primary 
mportance to the Nation because of the existing mineral reserve situ- 
ation; and 

That, after careful consideration of the cost, operating, prospective 
tonnage and revenue phases of the project from a long-range point 
of view, its self-liquidation character is adequately established. 

We now proceed to consider the administration position point by 
point in accordance with the following general plan of subject 
division : 

Economic aspects, including iron-ore problem (Department of 
Commerce ) : 

Foreign relations and legal aspects (State Department) ; 

Defense and security (Defense Department) ; 

Organization and financing (Treasury Department and the Bureau 
of the Budget). 
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I, ECONOMIC 








Participation by the United States now in the Lake Erie-Montreal 
section of the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes seaway project would 
strengthen our strategic position at all times respecting use of the 
seaway for transportation of iron ore and other basic materials. In 
connection with this position I wish to call attention to the official 
report of the Secretary of the Interior on S. 589 to this committee 
dated April 23, 1953, in which the facts of particular significance to 
matters within Interior’s jurisdiction are stated. 

We have copies of that. It is about a 6-page statement and I think, 
perhaps, rather than reading it, Mr. Chairman, with your permission, 
we will simply introduce that as part of the record. 

The Cuatrman. Is it already in the record? 
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Mr. Witaiams. It iS not a part of the official record. 
The Cuamman. Al] right; it will become a part of the record. 
(The document referred to is as follows:) 


UNITED STATES DePARTMEN . OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, April 23, 1953 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY. 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Re lations, 
Uniied States Senate. 

My Drar Senator WILEY: This is in response to your request for the views 
of this Department on S. 589, a bill providing for creation of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Development Corporation to construct part of the St. Lawrence seaway 
in United States territory in the interest of national security ; authorizing the 
Corporation to consummate certain arrangements with the St. Lawrence Sex 
way Authority of Canada relative to construction and operation of the seaway 
empowering the Corporation to finance the United States share of the seaway 
Cost on a self-liquidating basis; to establish cooperation with Canada in the 
control and operation of the St. Lawrence seaway: to authorize negotiations 
With Canada of an agreement on tolls ; and for other purposes. 

This bill proposes to set up a Government corporation whose function wil] 
be to construct deep-water navigation works in International Rapids section of 
the St. Lawrence River and to operate and maintain such works in coordination 
With the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority of Canada. The authority to proceed 
with this work is conditioned upon (1) satisfactory assurance given by the 
Canadian Authority that it will complete the Canadian portion of the St. Law 
rence seaway and (2) Satisfactory assurance that a licensee of the Federal 
Power Commission will. in conjunction with an appropriate agency of Canada. 
construct the dams and power works approved by the International Joint Com 
mission in its order of ¢ ictober 29, 1952. 

The bill thus recognizes the need for the development of the St. Lawrence for 
both navigation and power. With both of these objectives we heartily agree 

l. The interest of this Lyepartment in the navigation project is auxiliary to 
its investigatory and research functions relating to the availability of minerals, 
2nd the most important of these is the use of iron ore for civil and defense 
purposes 

We are now confronted with the following facts: first. that the domestic 
supply of high-grade iron ore is limited and is already insufficient to supply our 
needs; second, that our blast furnaces are concentrated in Ohio and western 
Pennsylvania, removed from the eastern seaboard and served by Great Lakes 
traflic routes; and, third, that these furnaces must soon be supplied with large 
tonnages of ore from new sources, 

The Lake Superior district provides about 82 percent of the domestic supplies 
of iron ore and produées the bulk of the requirements of the furnaces in the 
lower lakes area. The Mesabi Range in this district is the source of about 68 
percent of the country’s production. Less than half a billion tons of the reserve 
in the Lake Superior district is in the form of high-grade, open-pit, direct- 
shipping ore. 

The diminution in the relative availability of high-grade iron has been ac- 
companied by great increases in the demand for this mineral. In the peak war 
year 1942, the total production of iron ore in the United States was 106 million 
tons, Currently, with a steel capacity of 117.5 million net tons a year, the 
industry requires about 130 million long tons of iron ore. By 1960, with a steel 
capacity approximating 130 million tons, the industry will need 150 million 
tons of ore, assuming adequate scrap supply is available. 

It is possible to provide 100 million tons per year from the Lake Superior 
district for several more years. Then the mining difficulties Will increase 
Output will decline, and it will be necessary to supply between 40 and 50 mil- 
lion tons annually from underground mines, concentrating plants, and imports 
Underground mining and ore concentration are slow, costly, and relatively in- 
flexible. It follows. therefore, that the greatly expanded importation of high- 
grade ore is inevitable, 

For nearly 20 years the iron and steel industry has been aware that the eco- 
nomic growth of the United States would eventually require quantities of iron 
ore that could not be supplied from domestic sources. As early as 1935 some 
of the large steel producing firms sent geologists and engineers to foreign coun- 
tries in search of high-grade iron ore deposits sufficiently large to be of im- 
portance in the future supply pattern. It is significant that among these firms 
were the owners of the largest part of the domestic high-grade reserves, 
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South America and the West Coast of Africa were searched carefully and 
imerous iron ore deposits were examined. Among these, the choice nar- 
owed to three deposits selected for development by United States commercial 





nterests, 

Liberian iron ore at Bomi Hills was selected because of its extremely high 
erade and physical character which make it suitable for special applications. 
Che deposit was developed, and it supplied about 572,000 tons of top grade ore 
in 1952. Annual imports from this source are expected to reach 3 million tons 
within the next few years. 

The Orinoco River Basin in Venezuela proved to have a number of iron ore 
deposits on the south side within a few miles of navigable water. The Bethle- 
hem Steel Corp. selected and developed the Pao deposit which contains over 60 
million tons of what is apparently the best grade of ore in this area. In 1952 
imports from this deposit totalled 1.8 million tons and are expected to reach 
ibout 3 million tons per year. 

A short distance south and slightly west of El Pao, the United States Steel 
Corp. discovered and is developing a deposit of major proportions. Cerro Boli- 
var, as this deposit has been named, contains over half a billion tons of ore 
comparable in many respects to the better Lake Superior ores. This deposit 
s being developed rapidly and shipments are expected to begin in 1955. The 
annual tonnage from this source can be expanded to meet requirements to the 
extent of 10 to 20 million tons per year. 

These reserves, although large, are not considered to be of proportions needed 
to supply the expected requirements of our blast furnaces. 

Iron ore has also been found in the Ungava area of northern Quebee and 
Labrador. This ore is also of a quality comparable to the better Lake Superior 
ores. The proven tonnages in this area exceed 400 million tons with good 
prospects for important additional tonnages. These deposits are located about 
360 miles from Seven Islands, a shipping point on the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
A railroad from the ore fields to Seven Islands is scheduled for completion by 
the end of 1953. Initial shipments of ore from these fields have been estimated 
to reach a rate of 5 million tons a year in 1954, with the output rising to 30 
million tons per year, depending on the availability of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

It is evident from the above that Quebec-Labrador and Venezuela are sched- 
uled to supply the bulk of iron ore imports necessary to meet the future require- 
ments of the United States. 

The second important fact to be considered can be treated briefly. Our 
last furnaces are heavily concentrated in the Ohio and western Pennsylvania 
area. Location in this area has been supported by large nearby coal fields, 
nearness to markets, and accessibility to low-cost transportation of iron ore 
on the Great Lakes. If the steel plants of the Great Lakes were to be shut 
down as a reflection of increasing costs of obtaining iron ore, many Vf the in- 
dustries using iron and steel in this region would also have to move elsewhere. 
This would mean a colossal economic dislocation which we cannot afford. 

The third important fact is the need for supplying large tonnages of ore from 
new sources. It relates to the questions as to whether the existing facilities 
on the St. Lawrence are adequate for the transportation of the iron ore to the 
Great Lakes plants; whether the ore cannot be transported to the Atlantic sea- 
board and thence by rail to the blast furnaces; and whether the development of 
this Seaway to meet the steel requirements of the country would otherwise 
be desirable and in the public interest. 

The development of the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes seaway is not in the nature 
of a new undertaking. The problem here is that of completing a vital link in 
a project which has been under way for generations. Major navigation works 
which utilize the resources of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system have been 
completed and have been operated successfully for years. Before World War II 
the connecting channels of the upper Great Lakes were improved by the United 
States to a depth of 26 feet. In the midst of the war the McArthur Lock in the 
Soo Canal was completed in 1943 with a depth of 30 feet over the lock sills. 
These improvements made possible the record shipment of iron ore from the 
Mesabi and other Lake Superior ranges to blast furnaces in the lower lakes steel 
centers, which sustained our steel industry during the last war 

A different situation obtains in the International Rapids section of the St. 
Lawrence River . This section, some 46 miles long, is presently bypassed by out- 
moded 14-foot canals and locks built on the Canadian side of the river. Unless 
improved by deep waterway, as proposed, this section of the river would con 
stitute a bottleneck in the transportation of iron ore in substantial quantities 
from Seven Islands to the blast furnaces in the lower lakes region. 
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The opposition to the St. Lawrence seaway stems largely from those wh 
would favor rail transportation of iron ore on the theory that the constructio 
of the seaway would mean the surrender of rail traffic to navigation. This 
an erroneous theory. The great expansion of the steel industry has been mad 
possible only because we have developed in the Great Lakes system the means 
for transporting iron ore by water from the sources to the mills. In 1950, as 
an emergency measure, a concerted effort was made to ship iron ore all-rai 
from the mines in the Lake Superior District. This more costly movement con 
tinued in 1951; of the total shipped, however, only 8 percent moved all-rail and 
92 percent moved by water through the Great Lakes system. 

Assuming that it would still be possible to burden the inland plants with higher 
transportation costs by shipping the ore to an Atlantic port and thence by rail to 
the lower lakes region, it must not be overlooked that the greatest need for 
iron ore obtains during times of war. Then it is that open sea transportation is 
most hazardous, and the St. Lawrence seaway, as an inland waterway, would 
afford a source of supply which would be relatively inexpensive and safe fron 
submarine attack. Moreover, early construction of the seaway would relieves 
the current heavy drain upon open-pit, direct-shipping ores of the Mesabi 
Range and preserve the maximum degree of rapid production expansibility fo 
future emergencies, This expansibility has been a strategic asset of the greatest 
importance in past emergencies and constitutes a most urgent reason for im 
mediate large increases of imported ore. 

In a way, all of the above facts and arguments in favor of the development of 
the St. Lawrence seaway have become academic. While we have been improving 
the connecting channels of the upper lakes, Canada has undertaken major navi 
gation projects in other sections of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system, no 
tably the completion of the Welland Canal to a depth of 25 feet, and extensive 
improvements in the lower St. Lawrence. More recently, Canada, by legislation 
has authorized the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway jointly with the 
United States, if the Congress authorizes such participation. In the alternative 
it has provided that if the United States does not elect to carry out its part of the 
joint improvement plan, then Canada will proceed to construct a Canadian sea 
way from the Atlantic to Lake Erie under Canadian ownership, operation, and 
control. The Canadian Parliament has created a Seaway Authority with full 
power to complete the development under either alternative, and has author 
ized this agency to issue bonds to finance construction of the works. More re 
cently, Canada has announced that it was ready to proceed with the develop- 
ment of the International Rapid section on the Canadian side of the river, if 
we delay further in making this waterway a joint enterprise. 

The question, therefore, is not whether such a seaway should be made available 
but whether it is desirable that it should be owned and controlled entirely by 
Canada, with no voice on the part of the United States in the operation of the 
waterway and in the tolls to be charged. Considering that by far the greater 
part of the shipments through this waterway will be for our industries, there is 
but one answer to the question. It would be highly undesirable to leave any 
part of the welfare of our great industries to the sole determination of a foreign 
power, no matter how friendly our relations have been, are, and will continue 
to he 

2. Since the Department of the Interior is not seeking to become the marketing 
agency for the power to be generated on the St 





Lawrence River, our views herein 
are limited to the general need for power in the area. 

The International Rapids section provides a site for one of the largest low-cost 
hydroelectric power developments on the continent. Since the Great Lakes con 
stitute a natural reservoir for the St. Lawrence River, an extremely steady flow 
results. The large and steady flow, combined with the fact that the river drops 
46 feet within a distance of 10 miles, can be harnessed to create new installed 
capacity of 1,880,000 kilowatts capable of producing an annual average of 12.6 
billion kilowatt-hours of energy. The generating capacity and the output of the 
project would be divided equally between the two countries. 

Whether the power project is constructed by the State of New York or by the 
Federal Government, there can be no doubt as to the great need for the low-cost 
power that can be produced. 

This low-cost power would find an ample market in New York State and New 
England as soon as it can be made available, as shown by studies of the Federal 
Power Commission. It appears certain that the output of St. Lawrence power 
would be absorbed as rapidly as generating units could be installed to produce it. 
The St. Lawrence River is a regional resource to supply needed power to a great 
share of the northeastern part of the United States. 
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rhe Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub 
ssion of this report to your committee. 
Sincerely yours, 
Douetas McKay, Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. The iron-ore problem is of importance in the pres 

t connection pr imar ily from two points of view : 

Its imports unce to defense as affecting the extent of U nited States 

irticipation necessary to meet security requirements, and secondly, 

e probable amount of ore tonn: ige over the seaway as affecting the 

st If liquidation aspect of the project. It is cone luded that during the 
projemved life of the seaway Labrador ore will be so vital to United 

tates defense as to require as full control of the seaway locks, trans- 
ae facilities and arrangements as possible, and also that projected 
ore tonnage can be expected to reach 20 million gross tons within the 
short-term future. 

LAKE SUPERIOR RESERVES 


The existing iron-ore reserves in the Lake Superior region consist of 
an estimated 500 million gross tons of high-grade ore available to open- 
pit methods. Another 2.5 billion tons of high-grade ore require under 
ground mining. The average cost in Minnesota in 1950 for mining 
iron ore by open-pit operations, and currently low-cost beneficiation, if 
necessary, was $1.82 per gross ton; mining by underground operations, 
und beneficiation if necessary, cost $4.20 per ton. These comparisons, 
which do not include taconite, are reasonably representative. All esti- 
mates concerning iron-ore reserves relied upon above are those of the 
United States Geological Survey of the Department of the Interior. 

Reserves of taconite are also estimated by the United States Geo- 
logical Survey to amount to 21.7 billion concentrate tons. The only 
feasible beneficiation process at present is for magnetic taconite, con- 

sisting of 1.7 billion tons or 8 percent of the known reserves. 

It is estimated that shipments of Lake Superior ores will reach 100 
nillion tons annually by 1955 and then fall to 80 million by 1970, by 
eason of exhaustion of open-pit supplies and rising costs of mining 

ore from underground sources. On the other hand, national and 
Great Lakes area ore requirements will be substantially greater. 

Therefore, estimates of United States need for iron-ore imports by 
1975 range from 60 to 65 million tons, of which much may go to central 

district furnaces. 
LABRADOR ORE 


The Labrador development is privately financed by a group of 
midwestern steel manufacturers to the extent of $200 million author- 
zed expenditures—131 of the 365 miles of railroad connecting the 
mines with the St. Lawrence River have been completed. Existing 
known reserves are at least 400 million tons available to open-pit min- 
ing. Initial production is expected in 1954 with shipments exceeding 
5 million tons in 1955. Production is scheduled to reach 10 million 
tons annually within the first 3 or 4 years. Thereafter, expansion 
will meet demand, which is estimated to approach 30 million tons 
annually by 1975. The Labrador deposits are of special strategic 
value, because of their expansibility. The high-grade open-pit type 
\f operations can be much more rapidly expanded, in time of emer- 
gency than the average underground mining operation. 
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ESTIMATED ORE TON NAGE OVER SEAWAY 


The President’s Materials Policy Commission, Paley Commissio 
Report estimated potential annual supply from the Labrador deve ‘lop 
ment during the period 1965-75 at 40 million tons, of which half would 
be for furnaces in the central district, best served via the St. Lawrence 
seaway. 

The Interior Department, after very careful study of all aspects 
of this phase of prospective movement of iron-ore tonnage over the 
St. Lawrence seaway, is confident that within 20 years such tonnag 
will amount to 20 million or more gross tons per year. In a wartime 
emergency such traffic might be substantially higher. The fact that 
private capital of American companies has been invested in this 
source of iron ore looking to the fairly long-range future confirms the 
judgment that this seaway facility is of more than ordinary Impor 
tance both to our security and general economic interests. It is im- 
portant that substantial United States participation and control 
such important transportation facility be secured to as great an extent 
as possible. 

The general stimulus to the national economy, from United States 
expenditures on the power and navigation project, from the improved 
United States-Canadian economic relations and stimulus to Canada’s 
economy, from the expansion of power and productivity in the New 
York-New England area, and the normal population and productio1 
growth, can be expected to far more than offset any possible traffi 
losses by railroads or any other direct or immediate economic injuries 
which might be incurred. 

Witness aren overall effect of the Panama Canal, the traffic of whi 
reached its predicted tonnage level in 3 years and its predicted toll 
revenue in 10 years, and continued to grow thereafter. The railroads 
claim direct injury by diversion of traffic from their lines, but at tl 
same time they claim that even the Lake Erie-Montreal section of 
the seaway cannot be self-liquidating, for lack of traffic. The largest 
segment of contentplated traffic is Labrador ore, none of which has ever 
moved by American railroads and very little of which could ever be 
expected to do so, to the Great Lakes area, by reason of the shorte1 
mileage and greater economy by the all- water seaway route. 

Respecting the prospective use of a 27-foot channel by America 
ships, such a channel from Lake Erie to Montreal would accommodate 
practicaly all the present Great Lakes fleet—consisting of 413 vessels 
of deadweight capacity 3,600,000 tons—excepting 3 recently built ore 
ships, with draft of 25 feet 4 inches. Such a channel, which afte: 
clearance regulations and necessary allowance for fresh water, permits 
operation of ships at maximum draft of 24 to 25 feet, would permit 
use by 75 percent of the American oceangoing fleet at a profitable 
loading, taking into consideration the fact that merchant fleets seldom 
utilize full-weight draft where mixed cargo movements are involved. 

The Maritime Administration advises that the new class of stream- 
lined Mariner ships, with a maximum draft of 29 feet 9 inches, can 
operate in the seaway to an average weight loading of 70 percent. 
The clearances of the locks, although close, are adequate to permit 
their passage to and from the lakes. 

Opponents contend that only 4 percent of our privately owned sea 
going merchant fleet could use the 27-foot channel with maximum 
weight- carrying capacity, which figure includes all of our deep-draft 
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eagoing tankers. Under normal business operations dry cargo ves 
sels are not loaded down to maximum designed lines. It is improper 
to look only at maximuin weight capacity, as already indicated above. 
It is also improper to confine the study to privately owned vessels. 
For defense purposes, the entire United States merchant fleet must 
be considered. Therefore, in measuring the practical use of a 27-foot 
hannel by oc eangoing ships the 75 percent figure previously given 
nore nearly re flects the true potential. 
Certain United States oceangoing shipping interests claim diserim- 
ation because of the shallower average draft of foreign ships, in 
connection with a 27-foot channel to Lake Erie. Since any deeper 
draft channel, which would tend to lessen any such effect, is not re- 
quired by security reasons and is not even before the Congress now, 
the answer to such contention is that, since a 27-foot seaway is to be 
built anyway, the interests of American shipping can best be controlled 
by United States participation in the construction, operation and toll 
policy, as a reasonable safeguard against unfavorable treatment. 
Self-liquidation : 
A. CONSTRUCTION COSTS 


Recognizing the highly controversial nature of the cost question, 
the basis of official estimates has been scrutinized carefully, with full 
consideration of the various criticisms made. A distinction must be 
made between the engineering estimates for the Inte pakenel Rapids 

tion nav igation works of the Army engineers, which are based on a 
camel engineering analysis with final design plans oe contract 
plana and specifications already prepared, and those for other parts 
of the project, which are more general. 

The estimated construction cost to the United States for the con 
struction of the navigation improvements on the St. Lawrence River 


First cost to United States of navigation work S88, 000, 000 
nterest during construction 8, OOO, OOO 


Total cost 96, 000, OOO 


The Army engineers developed the underlying estimate for the 

[International Rapids section, 98 percent of the whole, upon an unusu- 
ally high degree of preproject authorization pl inning, ace omplis hed 

n 1940-42—which included detailed topographic surveys, extensive 
subsurface explorations, advanced engineering designs, and prepara- 
tion of contract plans and specifications for all ear ly period construc- 
tion features. The work units thus developed were translated into 
costs on a detailed repricing estimate in 1950 and subsequently in- 
creased by 10.84 percent to reflect escalation to December 1952. 

No significant change in costs has occurred between December 1952 
ind the present, based upon the Engineering News Record Index. 
They do not include costs previously classified as “common costs” with 
the power project. Under the joint submission of the 2 Federal Gov- 
ernments to International Joint Commission, the 2 countries agreed 
to this apportionment, and it is now binding on the entities in the 
United States and Canada who build the power phase in the Interna- 
tional Rapids section. 
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Presently available Canadian estimates indicate initial cost of 
least $3 million higher for construction of the International Rapids 
section locks and lateral canals on the Canadian side than the United 
States estimate, owing to differing physical conditions encountered, 

The construction cost for the International Rapids section part of 
the project, with American participation, will provide a superior 
accommodation to shipping because of greater bottom width and bet 
ter alinement in the lateral canals. The $5 million saving, therefore, 
would tend to reduce e tolls on American commerce cor respondingly. 

The engineers’ cost figures do not include Great Lakes harbor deep 
ening or dockside improvements, which opponents claim should be 
considered. We believe that effective use can and will be made of the 
seaway itself without the making of such harbor improvements. Fur 
ther, such harbor improvements as may later be found essential for 
seaway traffic, should Canada build the St. Lawrence River seaway 
alone, or to serve interlake shipping operations alone, will necessitate 
certain Federal and local costs. Sinee harbor changes and improve 
ments are continually in process on their own merits without reference 
tothe St. Lawrence seaway, inclusion of harbor estimates in the present 
connection would seem to be improper 

Our findings do not treat construction costs for channels exceeding 
27 feet, because there is no present proposal before us for deeper 
channels and the extent of United States participation now should be 
limited to a 27-foot channel. 

In summary, after careful examination of the engineering estimates 
for the United States work in the Lake Erie-Montreal section of the 
seaway, it is concluded that, as given above, they y are both reasonable 


and sufficiently inclusive to cover the scope of navigation improvements 
presently necessary, as an integral part of this project, to meet the 
security objectives upon which its approval rests. To the extent that 
the commercial interests assume use of the seaway by existing Great 
Lakes shipping and comparable types, the costs also cover as fully the 
commercial requirements. 


SPACING OF EXPENDITURES 


Timing of expenditures : The recent engineers’ statement to this com 
mittee gives a year-by-year schedule of United States capital expendi 
{ure requirements under S. 589 as follows: 

Fiscal year: Million 
ist $5 
2d ‘ “ we 
3d 37 
4th 4 15. : 
Sth 


B. OPERATING COSTS AND CARRYING CHARGES 


Estimated annual maintenance and operating costs to the United 
States under 8S. 589 are $1,460,000 based on the Army engineers’ exper! 
ence in this field. Annual amortization, 50-year straight-line basis, 
and interest at 3 percent, carrying charges would be $3.7 million for 
ro United States. Total annual costs to both United States and 

‘anada for the Lake Erie-Montreal navigation works are estimated 
be: 
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{In mil 


)perating and maintenance 
\mortization and interest 


Total. 


ESTIMATED TRAFFIC 


Conclusion: The self-liquidation aspect of the St. Lawrence 
project is of special importance because of its budgetary implications 
ind because of its very substantial potential effect on United States 
defense, commercial interests (S. 589 provides fol liquidation of con 
truction, operating, and maintenance costs through tolls imposed by 
iwreement with Canada or by the proposed Corporation subject to 
Presidential approval. No tolls are presently charged for passage 
through any of the locks on the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes system. 

has been the traditional policy of the United States, e xpressed by 
law, that waterborne commerce of our domestic waterways and har- 
bors shall be toll free. The Panama Canal is considered an inter- 
national waterway and tolls are imposed. The Canadian legislation 
of December 1951 for the Lake Erie to Montreal seaway contains pei 
missive authorits for the imposition of tolls to make that overall un- 
dertaking self-liquidating. The Canadian Government has an 
nounced that it does propose to assess tolls for that purpose, and 
ipparently believes the project will be se if. liquidating) and its rela 
tion to transportation policy, 

The annual charges that must be met under S$. 589 for both United 
States and Canada, Lake Erie to Montreal, are $14.6 million a year. 
lo meet these charges would require an average toll charge on cargo 
raffic of 29 cents per ton for a movement of 50 million tons; or 32\. 


cents for 45 million; or 3614 cents for 40 million cargo tons, not in 
luding any additional revenues from dead-weight tonnages on ships 
returning empty. 

Throughout recent hearings on the project witnesses have generally 
accepted the reasonableness of an estimated level of tolls ranging from 
50 cents to $1.25 per short ton, with weighted average approximating 
60 cents. 

To match the 50-year basis of amortization employed in the cost 
figures, the traffic potential should be estimated for 50 years. The 
existing 14-foot waterway on the Canadian side, which is to be aban 
doned on completion of the seaway—letter of February 25, 1953, from 
R. A. C. Henry, chief engineer, Canadian St. Lawrence Seaway 
\uthority, to Chief of Engineers, United States army—| andles 10 
million tons a year. The Labrador iron ore movement is expected 
to reach 20 million long tons—22 million short tons—in the latively 
short-term future. Thus a definite base volume of over 30 million tons 
per year is definitely available as a conservative minimum base for 
long-range test of the self-liquidation aspects of the Lake Erie 
Montreal segment of the project. 


ADEQUACY OF SELF-LIQUIDATION FEATURES 


It is concluded that the traffic and revenue potentials of the Lake 
Erie-Montreal section of the seaway are adequate to make it self- 
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liquidating, if constructed and operated substantially in accordance 
with the principles of S. 589, for the following reasons: 

The most recent estimates of traffic indicate a level of cargo ton 
nage well within 40- to 50-million ton range required. These esti 
mated figures are in all instances for shorter periods than the 50 yeal 
amortization period. Of particular interest are studies of the Cana 
dian Department of Trade and Commerce, of Great Lakes-St. Law 
rence Association—a principal sponsor of the project—and an earliei 
Department of Commerce estimate. These summarize potential traf 
tic for such period over the seaway as follows: 


{'n millions] 


Canadian : 
“a sake 
Department | Great Lakes 
St. Lawrence 
of Trade and h anciniatihion 
j ssociatio 
Commerce 


Department 
of Commer 


lotal tons ‘ 44.5 


Che restriction of the 27-foot channel improvements to the 
Lake Erie-Montreal section of the seaway will not substantially 
affect the application of these figures, since ‘the principal movements 


would be accommodated by a 2% -foot channel to Lake Erie, and the 
existing channel depths be yond. 

2. It is reasonable, in chec king such estimates of the economic effect 
of improvement of such fac ilities from a long-range vie wpoint, first, 
develop a base by taking account of existing traffic increased 
reflect the improvement involved, and, second, to apply a flat progres 
sion to such base of 5 percent a year for the first 5 years, + percent a 
vear for the next 5 years, and 3 percent for the next 5 years, with a 

constant increase thereafter. 

[ might interpolate just at that point for a moment by saying that 
Under Secretary Ralph Tudor, a very outstanding engineer, ap- 
proves that kind of formula for a future estimate. He is the Under 
Secretary for the Department of Interior. 

Figured on such engineering basis for purpose of 50-year estimation, 
we have employed 30 million short tons of cargo as an absolute mini 
mum starting base for such a computation, the percentage increase 
factors indicated above for the first 15 years, and a constant increase 
of 1 million tons per year thereafter. This develops minimum ex 
pected tonnage of 51.75 million at 15 years, 62 million at 25 years, and 
86.75 million at 50 years, averaging 61 million tons yearly over the 
50-year period. However, for the reasons stated in the following para 
graph, a 50-million ton ceiling should be assumed for present pur 
0SeS. 

3. We have considered the seaway’s critics’ contention that Welland 
Canal would limit the seaway’s capacity because of its lock limitations. 
The Welland now handles 18 million tons, far below its capacity. The 
MacArthur lock at the Soo handled 57 million in 1951, but with traffic 
conditions not paralleling those expected on the Welland. The theo 
retical operating capacity of the Welland has been placed by the 
Canadian Government at 116 million tons with the traffic 50 percent 
upbound, 50 percent downbound; but its “practical operating capac 
ity” ranges from 45 to 50-million tons at present. rate of vessel load 
ings. ¢ ‘onsider ing the trend to heavier vessel loadings than now exist, 
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and the breakdown of 59 percent upbound and 41 percent downbound 
n traffic embodied in a recent Canadian Commerce Department esti- 
mate of the seaway traffic and other factors, it is wholly reasonable 
to assume 50 million tons as the Welland’s capacity for the 50-year 
period ahead. On that basis the “ceiling” in traffic without involving 
the cost of additional facilities seems to be about 50 million tons, and 
comparisons of costs with revenues should be limited accordingly. 

In the last analysis, however, the determinative factor in the revenue 
return of the St. Lawrence River will be the general level of popula 
tion, production, and economic development in our country and in 
( wed If the sustained upward trends of these factors be taken 
seriously, as seriously they must, there can be no question as to the 
wisdom of the United States partic ipation in this project, along the 
sound lines indicated, at this time. 

I might add in closing, Mr. Chairman, that there were 2 or 3 foot 
otes that I did not take the time to read, but I should like to have 
them read into the record, with your permission. Thank you. 

The Cuamman. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. I want to compliment 
you Oh a very clear statement. You have succinctly presented the 
position of the executive department of our Government on those 

Lies, 


Senator George, have you any questions ¢ 
VESSELS SUBJECTED TO TOLLS 


Senator Grorer. I would like to ask Mr. Williams if any of the 
traffic over the seaway will be free from toll charges or would it all 
be subject to toll charges / 

Mr. Witttams. Well, I suppose, Senator, that the answer to that 
question would be that the Joint Commission administering the nav! 
vation project would be the ones to determine that. 

Senator GEORGE. You have not estimated how much might be free 
ind how much might be subject to toll? 

Mr. Witt1AMs. As was pointed out in the statement, there has been 
no allowance at all for any charges made on empty vessels going 
through. The calculations have been entirely predicated upon est! 
mated tonnage, the amount of charge varying, depending upon the 
estimated amount of tonnage. There has been no allowance for 
free tonnage excepting —— 

Senator Grorce. There has been no estimate of how much the free 
tonnage will be? 

Mr. WiLLiAMs. No consideration has been given to that. 

Senator Grorcr. No consideration ? 

Mr. Witt1ams. Not in any of the discussions I have been sitting 
in on. 


SOVEREIGNTY OVER CANAL THROUGH INTERNATIONAL RAPIDS 


Senator Grorcr. Have you given any consideration to the : ict that 
this canal is going to be built on the American side through American 
territory / 

Mr. Wittams. Yes; those 46 miles through the International 
Rapids section would be in American territory. 

Senator Greorce. Ths at is in American territory ¢ 

Mr. WitiiaMs. Yes, s 
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Senator Grorce. Under this bill, does Canada acquire jurisdictior 
over that portion of the canal through our territory ? 

Mr. Wittrams. You have, of course, the treaty rights going back 
to 1909 with respect to the relationship between the two countries 
[ am not personally an attorney, ‘but I am advised that that provides 
sufficient basis for the authority for the Corporation working wit 
Canada then to operate so that it may make its own determinatio 
as to toll charges, and any other factors that come up with respe 
to the administration of the program and the project. 

Senator GFORGE. Well, we would not have complete control of tl 
Commission to fix those | 

Mr. Wittaams. No; that would be joint. 

Senator Grorer. That would be joint. Canada would have an equ 
right in the determination of at vy question that might properly come 
to that (‘on mission. 

Mr. Witutams. That is right: it would be a joint determination 

Senator Grorer. And that will involve the jurisdiction with Canada 
over American territory, will it not, if this canal were built ? 

Mr. Wirurams. Well, your question is, I believe you said, would 
Canada have jurisdiction over American territory. 

Senator Grorcre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wittiams. I am not a Philadelphia lawyer, nor any kind of 
a lawver, but I would think, Senator George, that that would not be 
administration over American territory. It would be administered 
through the Joint Commission controlling the operations of the 
project. I think that there would be a rather definite distinctio 
between that and having jurisdiction over the territory, as I believe 
you state in your question. 

Senator Grorcr. Canada would have jurisdiction over the canal 
we construct it under the program which you have outlined. 

Mr. Witurams. Well, it would be the joint administration of tl 
canal; that is right. 

Senator Grorer. Joint administration through the Corporation ? 

Mr. Witurams. That is right; through the Corporation. 

Senator Grorcr. And the Corporation would be the representative, 
in part, of a foreign country, namely, Canada ? 

Mr. Witurams. Well now, Mr. Earnshaw is an attorney, and per 
haps we can ask him for an opinion on that subject. Mr. Earnshaw. 

Mr. Earnsnaw. Senator, our premise here is that the Corporation 
itself will not be jointly controlled; it will be an American corpora 
tion, an instrumentality of the United States Government. It will 
operate in cooperation with Canadian authorities on certain phases 
of it, but it is strictly the United States agency, and there is no—— 

Senator Grorer. I simply wanted to know if you have given cot 
sideration to the fact that Jurisdiction here through American terri 
tory is in some part, at least, given to a foreign country ? 

Mr. Earnsuaw. We are quite well protected by the Boundary 
Waters Treaty agreement, on that, sir. The State Department are 
going to take the stand later and go into the technical phases. 

Senator Grorcr. I understand. 

Mr. Earnsuaw. But our feeling is, we do wish to call attention to 
the fact, that under the Boundary Waters Treaty there is an attempt 
to arrive at arrangements on matters like tolls by agreement, and 
that isa voluntary agreement on both sides. 
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If, for any reason, such agreement is not reached, the treaty reserves 
to the United States the right to set its own tolls and arrangements, 
subject to the nondiscriminatory provision, so that the final say, if 
they are unable to reach an agreement, is still within the United 
States, on the United States part of the seaw ay, and by the same token, 
with Canada on the Canadian part. but, of course, I think that the 
idministration’s position is fairly solidly eee on the fact that 
we will be able to reach a good working agreement with Canada on 
the seaway as a whole, 


rREATY PROTECTION ADVOCATED 


Scnator George. Yes. But it is a working agreement which, in 
the nature of things, cannot have any continuity beyond the point 
vhere the Canadians are willing to agree. When they cease to be 
agreeable, you would have no treaty on which you could rely; you 
would just have an act of Congress, which the Canadian Government 
might not respect. 

| do not want to raise technical questions, but this is so obviously a 
project. that should be covered by treaty between our country and 
Canada. 

UTURE EXPANSION OF SEAWAY 


It seems very strange to me that the administration, which now 
is finding it impossible to reduce any taxes because of our present 
very unenviable plight fiscally, to say the least, is entering into a proj- 
ect which is obviously, by your own emphasis, Mr. Williams, a caleu- 
lation based upon the “now” propoenl, and not upon what it is going 
to lead to. This is, beyond all doubt, a foot-in-the-door program. If 
t is ever to be carried out as a seaway project of any great consequence, 

ast additional exenditures must be made. If it is ever to do what a 
great many of our ne nds in the Western States think it will do, this 
nal be regarded : as a foot-in-the-door project. Your statement, of 
course, is confining it strl ictly to this partic ular segment of a completed 
project, and not on whatever it may be in the course of the years. 

I understand your position. But then it does seem to me that our 
budget people might very well consider whether we are going to be 
able to balance the Federal budget for the next 10 years if we are 
going into projects of this kind and continue to add obligations to our 
side of the ledger 

Mr. WiuiAMs. Senator George, may I make two comments ¢ 


ADVANTAGES OF A TREATY 


First, with respect to your comment on the treaty situation, the State 
Department representatives, the representatives from the State De 
partment, will be making their presentation shortly, and I would like 
to suggest that they cover that point a little more fully. 

Senator Grorcr. I am su ge resting that, too. When I came to the 


Senate we were considering the treaty dealing with this matter which 


failed of ratification. Because ‘it required a two-thirds vote to ratify 
that treaty there was then a switch aver to the legislative pawist 3s, be- 
cause there a bare majority was necessary. We abandoned, it seems 
to me, the real assurance that we might have had through treaty 
negotiations, because I think it is impossible for Canada and the 
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United States to agree thoroughly. I think it is possible when we look 
at this problem in the long light, that we ought to rely again on the 
treaty rather than legislative acts. 

It reminds me of the law student that said he had studied all the act 
of the last legislature, and knew them all, and the examining com 
mittee said, * Yes, but the next legislature may repeal all you know.’ 

Mr. Witn1ams. Well, the second comment I would like to make 
with respect to our—pardon me. 

Senator Groree. I understand that between Canada and our Govern 
ment there has always existed, in the large sense, at least, very amicabl 
and friendly relations, and [ hope this always will continue, and | 
have no doubt it will. But this is essentially a foreign problem be 
cause it involves two separate governments wholly independent ot 
each other. When we base transactions of this kind upon the as 
sumption that friendly relations and unselfish action will always be 
continued by the governments, we are doing exactly what I think has 
been one of the real defects in our whole foreign relations program 
I do not think you can safely do it, because in the long run I do not 
think you can depend upon disinterested action by any government 
towards another vovernment. It is always going to he controlled »Y 
the self-interest, in the long run, of the two parties in interest or 
eral parties in interest. 

Conversely, I think it is a most unfortunate condition, when ow 
foreign policy is shaped almost entirely by hatred or fear or distrust 
of any particular nation and a consequent distrust of our own capacity 
to look after our own affairs. I understand this aspect of the prob 
lem is the State Department’s field primarily, and I suppose they will 
go into it pretty fully when they come before us. 

Thank you very much, Mr. W illiams. 

Mr. Wititams. Thank you. 

May I make my other comment, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuarman. Go ahead. 


NEED FOR BUILDING SEAWAY NOW 


Mr. WituiAMs. Senator George emphasized my emphasis of the 
word “now.” I did not have in mind nor does the committee have 
in mind, Senator, in using the word “now” with any emphasis that 
that indicates a foot-in-the-door process. The emphasis on the word 
“now” is there simply because it is felt very strongly by the com 
mittee, that it is vitally important to the we ‘fare of our country that 
this project be done now. It is not with respect to any opening of the 
door for future development so much as it is a matter of getting the 
job done now because of the fact that it is vitally imperative for 
the welfare of our country. 

Of course, looking ahead over the future, over the lifetime of this 
project 50 years, no one sitting in this room can possibly forecast 
what is going to happen. A few years ago we had airports of 
certain size. Now they are completely outgrown, and it is conceiv 
ably possible, of course, that the project we are sitting here now and 
considering approving may be quite inadequate, and we might want 
to expand and develop it. But that is not the point involved in this 
word “now.” That is the point I wanted to emphasize, because all 
we have in mind there in emphasizing the word “now” which you 
picked up—and I am very glad you did—is the fact that the com- 
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nittee genuinely believes that it is important that the project for 
the welfare of America proceed now. 

Senator Grorer. I understand that. But you are dealing with 
these 46 miles through the International Rapids; you are dealing 
with just the scope of this bill. 

Mr. WituraMs. Well, of course, Senator, any future changes could 
involve such things as going on with the upper lakes development on 
up to Duluth. 

Senator Grorge. Yes, or any deepening of the canal. 

Mr. WuiaMs. Or the deepening of the canal, that is right. But in 
any event, whatever changes might be considered in the future would 
have to come back to Congress for consideration. 

Senator Grorer. Oh, yes, I understand that, but that is the foot 
in the door. 

Mr. WituiAms. The foot in the door? 


POSSIBLE FUTURE EXPANSION OF THE SEAWAY 


Senator Grorce. That is exactly what the foot in the door means. 
You have to come back to Congress. If this seaway is ever really 
developed into a real seaway, you will not be able to stop at 27 feet. 
[ am surprised that the engineers would lead us to believe that—that 
is, for and over any length ‘of time such as 50 years. 

I believe most all of your real seaways and canals, have a depth of 
almost 34 bee or 35, and this would have to come to it, too, sooner 
or later. I do not mean to say that maybe we should not do this, but 
[ am saying that you definitely are working on the nose-under-the- 
tent or the foot-in-the-door program when you take one little segment 
of a big problem of this kind, and say it is going to cost only $100 
million to the Federal Government. It is going to cost Canada some 
money, too, of course. I think we make a practical mistake when we 
start out on a piecemeal development of a propect of this character. 
[ cannot help but be a little bit concerned about how long it is going 
to take us to balance the budget under this sort of a program. I 
am afraid the President will have to make a good many more speeches 
at night. 

The CHarrMaNn. Senator, I have heard that speech of yours now I 
do not know how many times. 

I know that you are not in favor of this seaway, whether it is in 
a treaty 

Senator Groree. Yes, sir; I will vote for a treaty. 

The Cuairman. Well, you did not before. I am glad to get that 
on the record. 

Senator Grorer. I would vote*for a treaty that fixed our rights 
and establish this on the basis this should be established. I may have 
voted against it, I have forgotten about it. 


SOVEREIGNTY OVER AMERICAN TERRITORY SAFEGUARDED 


The CuarrMan. That is your right, and I do not object to it. 

Furthermore I want to say this branch of the ow is on American 
territory, under an American corporation, and it is controlled by 
Americans. The only difference is that you enter into an agreement 
on tolls over the whole seaway with Canada, and between you you 
fix your joint tolls. 
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Now, the 1909 treaty with Canada on the St. Lawrence waterway 
provides in article \ 

The governments agree that nothing done under the authority of the agree 
ment shall confer upon either of them proprietary rights or legislative, admin 
istrative or other jurisdiction in the territory of the other; and that the works 
constructed under the provision of this agreement shall constitute a part of the 
territory of the country in which they are situated 


I think that is the situation. 


FINANCIAL ASPECTS OF THE SEAWAY 


The seaway is a self-liquidating proposition, and if you listened 
to men who have made a study of this, you must come to the conclu 
sion that in the light of what happened to the Panama Canal, the 
Suez Canal, and every great waterway of that kind, it is self-liquidat 
ing. That is the thing that appeals to me and should appeal to you, as 

businessman. The idea of balancing the budget has nothing to do 
with this. 

You told me person: ally that you thought the President’s speech last 
night was a good speech, and I agree with you fully. 

Senator Grorce. I do ie so. 

The Cuarman. Yes, sir. I say it was a good speech by a good 
man who appreciates bully the significance of this enterprise, and 
who changed his mind on the basis of the facts, and came out for it 
after he understood what was really involved. In this valley, sir, and 
up in the lakes, there will be in the lifetime of many people here a 
hundred million people living, whereas there are 50 million living 
in it now. We cannot carry on in our business enterprise, economic 
enterprise tomorrow in the same way we do today. If we do, we 
slip back into yesterday. So, it seems to me that the argument you 
made is one, as I said, I have heard many times before. 

Well, sir, have you got anything else to say on the subject ? 

Mr. WuutAMs. No. If you are ready we could have the State De 
partment testify. 

The CuairMan. Can we have Mr. Livingston T, Merchant ? 

Mr. Witiiams. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. I again want to say, however, that has got nothing 
to do with the presentation of this statement. I think that even one 
who might be against that, ought to say that it was a very clear demon 
stration of logic and facts. 

All right, Mr. Merchant, carry on in your own way. 


STATEMENT BY LIVINGSTON T. MERCHANT, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


Mr. Mercnant. Mr. Chairman, I am appearing before you today 
to support United States participation in the St. Lawrence seaway 
project. As Unde or Sec ret iry of Commerce Williams has testified, the 
Cabinet and the National Security Council have both seriously studied 
the question of United States participation. Both have come to the 
conclusion that this participation is desirable, provided that it is 
limited to the International Section of the St. Lawrence River, sub 
stantially as proposed in S. 589. 
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The decision was not made lightly. It was based on the adminis- 
ration’s policy of considering each major construction project on its 
own merits and on the basis of the national interest. 


ASSURANCES REQUIRED FOR SEAWAY 


The conclusions reached by the administration are predicated on 
everal conditions. First, satisfactory assurance must be received that 
he underlying power project will go ahead. In this connection I have 
been gratified { to learn that the examiner for the Federal Power Com- 
mission has issued his report and has recommended the issuance of a 
license to the Power Authority of the State of New York. Second, 
satisfactory assurance is required that Canada will go ahead with its 
part of the navigation project in cooperation with the United States. 
| believe that we have the basis for this assurance in the communique 
ssued after the recent meeting of the President and the Prime Min- 
ister of Canada, which I will refer to later. Third, the project must be 
self-liquidating. 

Testimony on the third condition will be given by other witnesses 
who will appear before you. I do not intend to go into detail on the 
many aspects of the legislation which you are considering. I do 
want, however, to set the record straight as to just what the present 
arrangements are insofar as the international aspects are concerned. 

Previous administrations: consistently supported measures for the 
development by the United States and Canada of the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Basin. These measures envisaged, for the part of the 
United States, development of power and navigation jointly with 
Canada along lines laid down in the 1941 agreement between the two 
countries. Congressional approval of these measures was never 
secured. 

In the past 18 months, however, the situation changed. Under a 
different basis, we have reached the point where we can see that both 
the navigation and the power phases of the St. Lawrence project will 
go forward. The power potential of the International Rapids section 
of the St. Lawrence is to be developed by entities of the United States 
and Canada. A deep sea waterway into the Great Lakes is to be 
provided concurrently by Canada. 

Before us we have a simple question. Will the United States join 
with Canada in constructing the St. Lawrence seaway, as proposed 
in S. 589, or will it abandon by default any control over this great 
natural waterway so important to North America’s security and eco- 
nomic progress ? 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS ON SEAWAY 


The recent developments which have led to the present situation 
can be briefly summarized. In 1951, when it appe sed that congres- 
sional approval of the 1941 agreement would not be obtained, the 
Canadian Government suggested that, under the appropriate provi- 
ions of the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909, application be made 
by the United States and Canada to the International Joint Commis- 
sion for approval of certain works for the development of power in 
the International Rapids section of the St. Lawrence. The Canadian 
Government gave gssurances that, should the power plans be ap- 
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proved, additional works would concurrently be provided to ensure 
deep-water navigation into the Great Lakes. The Canadian Govern 
ment obtained parliamentary assent to the necessary domestic legis 
lation for construction of the seaway on the Canadian side of the St 
Lawrence. It also negotiated an agreement with the Province of On 
tario whereby the Ontario Hydroelectric Power Commission would 
develop the Canadian share of the power. 

The Department of State, working with other interested executive 
agencies, cooperated with the Canadian Government in the prepara 
tion and the submission of the applications of the two Governments 
for power development to the International Joint Commission. After 
some months of hearings, the International Joint Commission issued 
its order of approval on October 29, 1952. Shortly thereafter, on 
November 4, 1952, the Canadian Government informed the United 
States that it considered the agreement of 1941 to have been super 
seded by the action of the International Joint Comimission. It was 
further stated that the Canadian Government would not therefore 
seek parliamentary ratification of that agreement. 

These developments left the situation as follows: (1) The power 
would be developed by the Province of Ontario and an entity in the 
United States, and (2) the seaway would be constructed by Canada 
alone, provided no action is taken by the Congress to authorize United 
States participation in the navigational phase. Once plans for power 
development have been completed, the Canadian Government has ex 
pressed its willingness to discuss United States participation in the 
Seaway. 


CANADIAN WILLINGNESS TO CONSTRUCT SEAWAY ALONE 


That Canadian willingness is expressed in a memorandum given to 
the American Ambassador in Ottawa on January 9, 1953, by the 
Canadian Government. I would like to quote from that memorandum 
since it expresses not only the Canadian Government’s attitude toward 
possible United States participation in the seaway, but because it 
also emphasizes the importance which Canada attaches to power de- 
velopment. 


While the Canadian Government is of course prepared to discuss, in appro 
priate circumstances, joint participation in the seaway, the demand for power 
in the area to be served by the International Rapids power development is so 
urgent that the Canadian Government is most reluctant to engage in any dis 
cussion which might delay the progress of the plan now underway for the de 
velopment of power in the International Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River 
at the earliest possible moment 

Once an entity is designated and authorized to proceed with construction of 
the United States share of the power works, if the United States Government 
wishes to put forward a specific proposal differing from that put forward by the 
Canadian Government for the construction of the seaway in the international 
section which proposal would not delay the development of power under arrange 
ments agreed upon in the exchange of notes of June 30, 1952, and approved on 
October 29, 1952, by the International Joint Commission, the Canadian Govern 
ment will be prepared to discuss such a proposal. 

The Canadian Government would naturally expect the discussion to be such 
as not to cause any serious delay in the completion of the whole seaway. 


The most recent indication of the position of the Canadian Gov 
ernment is to be found in the communique issued at the conclusion 
of the talks between the President and the Prime Minister of Canada 
on May 8. I will not attempt to read into the record the whole of 
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hat communique which reveals the identity of view and the close 
cooperation in many fields of the two Governments, but | would 


like to quote that portion relating to the St. Lawrence. 


the Prime Minister emphasized the importance to Canada of an ear! 
on the St. Lawrence project and the especial urgency to Canad 

development. The President assured the Prime Minister that the | 
s fully aware of Canada’s urgent need for St. Lawrence power. He said that 
e favored the development of the United States share of St. Lawrence power 
under the authority of New York State and that he hoped for an early favorable 
decision by the Federal Power Commission in this matter, The President in 
this connection referred to the decision of the Cabinet on this subject announced 
today. The Prime Minister said that the Canadian Government was still pre 
pared to discuss United States participation in the international section, pro 
vided that arrangements for power are completed and provided the whole 
seuway would not be delayed. He stressed again Canada’s readiness to proceed 


at once with the work under the Canadian St. Lawrence legislation of 1951 


a oL the power 


(| States 


These statements are illustrative of the Canadian Government's 
position. They show Canada’s cooperative attitude as well as Can 
ada’s desire to get on with the job. 


ADVANTAGES IN JOINT PARTICIPATION WITH CANADA 


We see that, provided a Federal Power Commission license is 
granted, then power and navigation can go forward. As satisfactory 
as those arrangements are, I should like to emphasize that they are 
not as advantageous to the United States as would be the case if the 
United States were a participant in the navigational development. 
Without that participation the United States will have no clear right 
to a voice in the construction, control, operation, tolls, and amor- 
tization of this waterway which should play so great a part in the 
economic development ot both our country and Canada. According 
to Corps of Engineers’ testimony, construction of the seaway on the 
United States side of the boundary would cost less. Since’ most. of 
the traffic using the canal will be of United States source of destina- 
tion, the costs of amortization will largely be borne by United States 
shipping and shipments for United States account. Construction 
costs and amortization proposals are, therefore, matters in which the 
United States should have a voice. Joint United States-Canadian 
operation of the St. Lawrence waterway should lessen the chances 
for friction between the two countries. For the above-mentioned 
reasons, I believe that United States participation is highly desirable 
in order to ensure adequate protection to legitimate United States 
interests. 


IMPORTANCE OF POWER DEVELOPMENT TO CANADA 


In this matter of St. Lawrence development, the State Depart- 
ment is naturally concerned especially with aspects affecting or poten- 
tially ae our relations with Canada. These relations have his 
torically been close and harmonious and it is important that they 
remain so. Most Canadians, and certainly the Federal Government 
in Ottawa, now regard the carrying out of St. Lawrence development 
as the single most important aspect of United States-Canadian rela- 
tions. In this connection, St. Lawrence power for the industrial cen- 
ters of Ontario is regarded by Canadian authorities as urgent because 
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all other major sources of hydroelectric power available in the area 
to be served by St. Lawrence power have been or are being developed. 
A serious shortage of low-cost power is already apparent in Ontario 
and is e xpecte “Ll to become acute by 1957. Even if construction were 
to start today, power would barely be available in time. For this 
reason, the Canadian Government is most anxious that no action be 
taken which would delay a start on the power project. 

Meeting Canadian power needs is in our interest. About one-half 
of Canada’s total manufacturing capacity is located in the area to 
be served by St. Lawrence power. That growing industrial plant 
is producing goods essential to our defense, to Canada’s defense, and 
to the needs of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Critical 
materials also come from that area. About 90 percent of the free 
world’s nickel, for example, comes from Ontario. 

You can readily see that the development of St. Lawrence power 
is essential to Canada and will add to our strength. Similarly, the 
seaway is viewed in Canada as a major contribution to the economy. 


SEAWAY IMPORTANT TO FRIENDLY RELATIONS WITH CANADA 


I have indicated that any action by the United States which would 
delay Canada’s plans to proceed with power and navigational develop- 
ment would be harmful to our relations with Canada. It is urgent, 
therefore, that legislation of the nature of S. 589 be enacted during 
this session of the Congress, if the United States is to join in this 
project of great importance to our national security and our future 
economy. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, si 

Senator George ¢ 

Senator Grorce. I have no questions. 

The CuarrMan. Your statement, sir, was short but sweet, and ap 
parently to the point, and we want to thank you. 

Senator Humphrey ? 

Senator Humpurey. I have no question. I gather from the last 
paragraph that the considered view of the President and the State 
Department and all the instrumentalities of our Government which 
deal with foreign relations, is that any delay in this project would 
not be helpful in our friendly relations with Canada and might be 
interpreted as being a hindrance; is that correct ? 

Mr. Mercrant. This reflects the decision of the Cabinet and the 
National Security Council supporting this bill. 

Senator Humpurey. And the National Security Council? In 
other words, your testimony is not just limited to what some people 
might consider as one department, the State Department. The St: ate 
Department here represents the view of the President and the Na- 
tional Security Council? 

Mr. MercwAnvt. It is the administration position, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Thank you, sir. 


CANADIAN ATTITUDE TOWARD WILEY BILL 


Senator Grorer. Let me ask you, do you know whether the Cana- 
dian Government really approves S. 589? 
Mr. Mercuant. I do not know, sir. 
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Senator Grorer. Have you any information on it? Have you any- 
thing in the State Department that would indicate what the attitude 
of Canada is on this particular bill? 

Mr. Mercnuanrr. The answer is “No,” sir. They follow the practice 
of not commenting on internal domestic legislation of the United 
States. They are aware, of course, of its existence, and we have their 
statement of their willingness to discuss United States participation 
in the seaway. 

Senator Grorcr. I understand, but I wish to know whether Can 
ada looked with favor on this particular bill, on the provisions of 
this bill. Have you any information on the subject ? 

Mr. Mercuant. No, sit 

Senator Grorce. You have not any. All right; thank you very 
much. 

The Cuatrman. Well, the particular bill; no. But you know that 
the principle of the bill, which is the construction on American terri- 
tory of that particular part of the overall development, is in accord- 
ance with their general approach, is it not‘ 

Mr. Mecuant. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. They have said that if we do not build they will 
build it in the north. We have said that construction in the south, 
in our own territory, giving us complete jurisdiction of that part, is 
less costly than the one on the north. Those are the figures of the 
engineers, and were so read today; is that not true? 

Mr. Mercuant. Yes, sir. 

Senator Grorcr. Mr. Chairman, I do not think your bill gives us 
complete jurisdiction if the scheme is carried out, but that is a matter 
of substantive consideration by the committee itself. 

The CuarrMan. The bill does not give yur isdiction; the Constitu- 
tion gives jurisdiction. 

Senator Grorce. We are departing from the Constitution. I am 
inviting you to get a treaty in here, and I will go along with you. 

The Cramman. At this time we will place in the record the com- 
ment of the Attorney General recently given in a short talk in the 
State of Ohio. We will put this in the record. 

(The document referred to follows:) 


ADDRESS spy Hon. Hersert BROWNELL, Jr., ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


There is now pending before Congress legislation which would, if approved, 
bring into being a major project designed to strengthen the economic and military 
power of the United States and Canada. I speak of the St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project which now has the full endorsement of the President and 
his entire Cabinet. 

There has been discussion and planning of such a project for more than a 
hundred years, but it was not until President McKinley was in the White House 
that the first major step toward the seaway was taken. It was in 1899 that he 
sent to Congress the report and recommendations of the Deep Waterways Board 
This report called for the creation of a deep water route from the Great Lakes 
along the St. Lawrence to the Atlantic Ocean. In the years that followed, there 
were some major waterway improvements, but the big project itself remained a 
matter of discussion within the United States and between the United States 
and Canada. 

Through 1922. there was widespread discussion which finally led President 
Harding to send to Congress a report On a strongly favorable message, he said 
that the “feasibility of the project is unquestioned and its cost, compared with 
some other great engineering works, would be small.” The cost, even in the 
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present day, would be small compared to the great benefit which would accrue t 
the United States as well as to Canada. It would greatly bolster the economic 
progress of not only the Midwest, but also the great industrial Northeast. It 
means iron ore for the furnaces of Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Indiana; and cheap 
electric energy for the power-short factories and mills of the Northeast 

Here in Canton, we find ourselves somewhat less than 60 miles from the Great 
Lake Erie port of Cleveland. Some might ask what advantage would accrue 
to Canton and to Stark County It would mean a great deal to this area for we 
find here forging plants and a basic steel industry among other great industrial 
enterprises A major factor 





under consideration in connection with the seaway 
s the transportation of iron ore from Laborador to the inland where it can feed 


the vast steel industry So, you see, further sources of ore and low cost fo! 


transporting it will have a vital effect on the future of not only Canton but Stark 
County as well as the State of Ohio 

Since 1923, when Presidents Harding and Coolidge recommended constructior 
of the St. Lawrence seaway, similar 
form by every President 

For many 


recommendations have been made in some 


years there has been a shallow-draft waterway with a 14-foot chan 
nel on the Canadian side. It constitutes a bottleneck in the International Rapids 
section to a through waterway which otherwise would provide a 25-foot channe! 


aown river 


The present waterway is inadequate to handle substantial quantities of new 


tonnage above the approximately 10 nrillion tons it now carries. 

Regular movement of ore westbound from the new mines in Labrador is sched 
uled to start next year. Therefore, it is vitally important that means be avail 
able to transport this ore inland. Its movement is particularly significant to the 
defense, industrial and other interests of the United States. 

The plan approved by the President and the Cabinet, and which is embodied 


in pending legislation, would provide for a 27-foot channel linking Lake Erie 
with the deeper water below Montreal. 


United States participation would be 
contingent upon the completion of arrangements for the underlying power project 
Both the State of New York Power Authority and Ontario interests are prepared 
to move forward promptly with this power project. 


It is estimated that the seaway phase of the project would cost the United 


ates, including interest during construction about $96 million. It is pro 
posed to make this a self-liquidating project and it is estimated that this would 
take only 50 years 


Ss 


The self-liquidation aspect is especially important because of budgetary impli 
cations and because of the very potential effect on the United States defense and 
commercial interests, as well as its relation to the transportation policy. Presi 
dent Hisenhower, as do I as a member of the Cabinet which has unanimously 
approved the project, believes that the interests of the United States, taken as a 
whole, make participation desirable. We believe that 
must be considered, rather than the effect on small segments of our national 
economy. Actually, we firmly believe it will enhance all segments of the econ 
omy—increase the earnings of all, not cut them 


the entire national good 


And the favorable action we have taken is consistent with the administration 
policy of considering each major construction project upon its merits. 
six major reasons why we have approved it. 

I have already told you that the interests of the Nation, taken as a whole 
make participation desirable. The other five reasons are 

1. Participation by this country in the construction and operation of a seaway 
would increase defense advantages and would, in time of emergency, assure it of 
full benefits of joint participation with Canada. 

2. Participation by the United States would strengthen our strategic position 
at all times respecting use of the seaway for transportation of basic materials. 

3. Construction of the International Rapids section on the United States side 
would be more economical than construction of the necessary canals on the Cana- 
dian side. This would result in lower tolls, and, because of its design, the Ameri- 
can project would constitute a superior navigation facility in certain aspects. 

4. The seaway, extending from Lake Erie to Montreal, would be self-liquidat 
ink. 


There are 


5. Early initiation and completion of the project is in the national interest 
The bulk of the commerce moving over the seaway would be American. If we 
do not participate, Canada plans to go ahead on her own, and we, therefore, would 


not be able to participate in the formulation of policy and the establishment of 
tolls, 
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It is important, because of the large amount of United States commerce which 
will be moving over it, that we have a voice in the tolls. And there is no doubt 
but what the construction of the International Rapids canals on the United States 
side would not only be more economical to construct but would result in lower 
tolls, 

Taking into consideration all factors, the seaway is something that you and I 
must support as a means of bettering the economic life of the Nation and of 
strengthening our Nation’s defenses. 

Senator Humrnrey. The substance of Mr. Brownell’s statement is 
n support of the seaway, is it not 

The CuatrmMan. Correct; very much so, 

We will stand at ease, as they say in the military, for a few minutes, 
We are expecting several distinguished gentlemen, our associates in 
the Senate, to be here to present some statements, 

Here is Senator Ture. Do you want to read this complete statement 
or do you want to put it in the record ¢ 


STATEMENT BY HON. EDWARD J. THYE, UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Senator Ture. I am going to put it in the record, Mr. Chairman, if 
I may, please. 

The Cuatrrman. All right, 

Senator Tuyr. I am very sorry that your other witnesses did not 
take a longer time, and that you had to sit and wait for me, but I came 
as speedily as I could. 

The CuarrmMan. It has been very pleasant sitting here, and you are 
always welcome, and we will even be willing to wait 15 minutes longer 
for you. 


Senator Ture. Thank you, Senator. I shall not be 15 minutes un 
less you interrogate me. But, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee—— 

Senator Grorce. Is that a threat or a promise that you make? 

Senator Ture. Sir, I never make a threat. 

Senator George. You never make any threat ? 


ARGUMENT FOR CONNECTING CHANNELS 


Senator Tuyr. I never make a threat; no, sir, I do not, and, further 
more, I never make a threat when such gentlemen as you three gen 
tlemen are citting as a committee, that I assure you. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the very first statement that I am 
coing to make is that I will do whatever I can to perfect any part of 
the St. Lawrence seaway channel, whether it be 1 foot or 1 mile, or the 
rapids section in the New England area, but I have introduced a bill 
proposing to amend the W iley bill, and the reason that I have intro- 
duced that bill is that I represent the head of lakes; I represent the 
area of the great Mesabi Range, and I do not ever propose to represent 
that great area and be a party to creating c ompe tition without voicing 
an objection, and if you hi ave offshore ec oming in by oceangoing vesse Is. 
such as the Venezuela ore that is going to be in competition with the 
iron ore on the Mesabi Range, it cannot help but be competition. 

Cheaper labor will offset the freight costs of shipping that from 
down South, and the Mesabi Range has unlimited tonnage of taconite, 
the lower-grade ore. 


29 


32543—53-——3 
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We have spent endless hours and dollars in research at the Uni 
versity of Minnesota on how to develop and make use of the taconite, 
the low-grade ore. We have, through Federal appropriation, under 
taken great research in that field. 

If we have done that in our endeavor to develop a resource within 
our Nation and to create greater opportunities not only for the worker 
but for that area of the United States, that is, the Midwest, if we have 
done that, then I shall not be a party without voicing an objection to 
creating direct competition to that from offshore, from a foreign 
country. 

Likewise, the ore up in Labrador is going to come down and be in 
direct competition with us once that rapids section has been improved, 
so that larger tonnages can be shipped over the area. ‘That is one 
phase of my reason for trying to amend Senator Wiley’s bill. 

The other reason is that once your heavy industries have obtained 
the beneficial factors for them in the development of an oceangoing 
vessel channel in the rapils section, then you have forever foreclosed 
the opportunity of getting that political support that the cities of 
Detroit and other cities in that section of the Great Lakes that are 
heavy shippers would give. 

The stee! industry will no longer ever give concern as to whether 
they get their ore from Minnesota; they can always get it elsewhere, 
and you will have lost the political support that you could rightfully 
expect from them. So you are right back squarely facing all the 
competition that you have always had in other transportation sys 
tems of this land. 

They will say to us that it is too great an expenditure, as they have 
said in the past, when we start talking about an appropriation to 
deepen the channels, the connecting channels between the lakes, giv 
ing us an oceangoing channel clear to the head of the lakes. That is 
what I see politically as the opposition we will have, and no support, 
and we, the State of Minnesota and the State of Wisconsin and thi 
State of Illinois and the one region of Michigan that will not be sup 
perted by the St. Lawrence seaway channel, such as the upper region 
of Michigan, will be the only political factors advocating the appro 
priation tu deepen those channels. 

We will have to look for our support from other sections, such as 
the Dakotas, part of Nebraska, parts of Iowa, but it will not be enough 
to give us the necessary political support to obtain the appropriations 
that will make that project a reality or a possibility in my age and, I 
fear, in my offsprings’ age. 

Now, that is what I see in this picture, and that is the reason why 
[ have offered the amendment. 

I commend Senator Wiley for his many, many years of hard work 
in trying to create and develop for the northern region of the United 
States the St. Lawrence seaway channel, and it was for that reason that 
I worried when I saw only the rapids section included in that legisla 
tion, because I was going to lose the able support for the upper regions 

of that lake that I had anticipated when I saw the turn of events last 
November that brought about the majority control of the Senate by 
the Republicans, and which placed Senator Wiley as chairman of that 
great and powerful Foreign Relations Committee, and I looked for the 
enactment of the legislation in this session, the 83d Congress, because 
of his great ability and influence, and the influence that he would 
carry as chairman of that all-powerful committee. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE UPPER LAKES REGION 


Therefore, I beg you, sir, that we take a look at this question, and 
that we take the upper region, and weave it into the entire legislative 
structure for the St. Lawrence seaw: ay so that we proceed with the 
entire channel, from the head of the lakes to the ocean in one legisla- 
tive measure rather than to make a bobtailed project of it, and only 
take the rapids section, and then leave us as a few up in that head 
of the lake region, endeavoring at some future time to obtain the 
appropriation of some $100 million to complete the project, because 
we will neither have a sufficient number on our side nor will we have 
any interest from the Detroit region of the United States from the 
great mill industries, the steel mills at Pittsburgh, because they will 
have gotten everything that they have been endeavoring to get, and 
they will have obtained the offshore ore that can be an absolute and 
positive competition to the Mesabi Range ore. 

That is what I see in this entire overall question, and I believe for 
the sake of the further deploying of our industries in the land, that 
we must have an oceangoing vessel channel clear to the head of the 
lakes. 

We have got to deploy our industries; we cannot congest our indus 
trial centers into such areas for the future, because of the atomic 
bomb, and the possibility of guided missiles. If the guided missiles, 
as we know they are being developed, can be sent from any distant 
shore, they can destroy our great industrial cities if they are too 
closely located and congested. 

Therefore, we must deploy our industries, and we cannot hope to 
have industries out in that region of the United States unless we 

can reduce the freight costs, because freight is absolutely starving us 
in the Midwest against any possible development of big industries 
because of the costs. 

But an oceangoing. vessel would reduce that freight cost. Ocean- 
going vessels would reduce the freight cost on our grain as well as 
package freight because our grains would not have to be rehandled 
from grain barges to oceangoing vessels at some eastern port. which 
adds to the expense of shipments and, therefore, this entire Midwest 
section of the United States needs this channel development, and if 
we put it all in one bill, there is a possibility ; if we bobtail the project, 
we will never grow another section on that tail once the big industries 
have gotten what they want, and once the offshore is feeding the needs 
of the steel mills. 

That is my story, gentlemen. It is more detailed in my formal 
statement that I beg leave to be printed in the record. 

If there are any questions I will endeavor to answer them, but 1 
think I have covered all the pertinent points. I could talk for the 
next couple of hours, and I would not bring you any further enlighten- 
ment on the question than I think I have with these few remarks. 

The Crarrman. Senator George? 


CONSIDERING THE GREAT LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE DEVELOPMENT AS A WHOLE 
Senator Grorce. Senator Thye, Iam strongly inclined to agree with 


your view, but I do not want my distinguished chairman here, for 
whom I have enormous affection, to say that I am simply trying to 
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delay his legislation and that [ am against the St. Lawrence seaway, 
which is not so, but I cannot persuade him. 

However, I think your view is the correct view. 

Senator Tiyve. Thank you. 

Senator Grorce. This is a long-range program anyway, at best. 
It will stretch over a number of years if it is done right. 1am now 
going to ask the chairman not to say that 1 am trying to sidetrack hin 
when he is about. to succeed in one of his proposals, but I think you 
are essentially right. This piecemeal opnwone ‘h that the bill makes 
ind I don’t want to be critical even of -will tend to concentrate 
industry ina rather narrow area of the eastern portion of the United 
States and Canada. But if you widen the bill I think you would 
have less chance of getting a completed program. If we were to 
undertake it, I think we should open our eyes and admit that this is 
a big project, one big project, and we are going to pull through with 
the whole of it. I have great sympathy with your decision, 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you, sir, 

The Cuarmman. You will notice that he didn’t say he would vote 
for it 

Senator Tire. I beg your pardon ? 

Senator George. I did not say I would vote against it. Iam asking 
you to get your treaty. 

Senator Tuyr. Senator Wiley, 1 will say frankly I realize what you 
are faced with all these years you served here; that you are anxious 
to see a part of the St. Lawrence seaway project commenced. But I 
see the political difficulties that we will be faced with in the head of 
the region, and it is for that reason that I take the long look at this 
question, and I know what we have been faced with all of these years, 
and I just had a feeling that if we got separated we can be certain 
that we are licked in the ultimate end because we will not have the 
political influence that we did have when we had the whole project 
tied together as one project, and that is the reason I am pleading at 
this time for a reuniting of the project rather than a se paration of it. 

I think that the safety factor, our national defense, and the growing 
of this Nation, and the need to develop the industrial heart further 
inland than it is at the present, is another major defense question that 
we must not overlook, and I want to say to you, Senator Wiley, that 
I have for many, many years, even before 1 came down here, respected 
your fighting efforts for the St. Lawrence seaway, and I just hoped 
that when you became chairman of this powerful committee that you 
would have been fighting for the whole channel rather than the rapids 
section, you see. 

The CuatrmMan. I do not want to have it assumed that I have in the 
slightest degree changed my position as to what I think is the obliga 
tion of the United States Senate and the House of Representatives. 

Sir, I am a realist. I have lived through this, and I have seen 
the years come and go. I have now seen the President and his Cabinet 
say before us all today that they are in favor of this limited project. 
I am for everything you have said, but I don’t think it is the right 
move at this time if you want to accomplish what we set out to accom 
plish with Canada. I have got to make that very plain, and I am 
sure that you understand what Iam driving at. 

Senator Tarr. Mr. Chairman, I do not have a_ political motive 
when I introduced that amendment. About that I want the record 
to be absolutely and positively crystal clear. 
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The CHarrMan. I mean in the right sense. 

Senator Ture. It is in the right sense, Mr. Chairman, that I say 
this. The only reason, Mr. Chairman, was I feared that once we 
split this project we would find that there would be an endorsement, 
and the administration has endorsed what the chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee has recommended, and I presume that they were 
perfectly justified in endorsing that. But I am also an ally confident 
that if the entire project had been presented as one by the chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee it would have had the adminis- 
tration’s recommendation instead of just the bobtailed section of the 
rapids section. 

The Cuatrman. I want to tell you you are mistaken. 

Senator Ture. You and I may differ, 


BEST MEANS OF GETTING WILEY BILL THROUGH 


The Cuarman. | talked with the administration, and I talked 
with the President. He was even against this at the start, as you 
well know, and he had to be sold the facts. We are not going ahead 
to accomplish very much if we are going to argue amongst ourselves 
so that we upset the applecart. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, I am not upsetting the applecart, I 
hope, because, Mr. Chairman, I said at the very outset of my state 
ment that 1 intended to support 1 foot, 1 mile, or the rapids section 
of the St. Lawrence seaway, but I was greatly disappointed when the 
chairman of this great Foreign Relations Committee, who represents 
Wisconsin, saw fit to exclude the upper region in his legislative meas 
ure that he recommended as legislation to be considered in this session 
of Congress, and that is the concern that I have when I give thought 
to this entire St. Lawrence seaway project for all of its future possi 
oth and I beg of you, sir, I did not come in here to argue with 
you, but I could not help but take exception to the fact that you said 
it was a smart political move. 

The CHairman. I think it is still a smart political move. I think 
the people of my own State, after you have made this statement, are 
going to misunderstand my position. I think also many of your 
people are going to say that yours is the great constructive way to 
approach it. 

They will have forgotten through the years that we pursued that 
course, and we got nowhere, absolutely nowhere. 

The Canadian Government has come down and consulted. They 
have reported to us this morning through the Secretary of State and 
through the Secretary of Commerce, what the situation is. 

This is the most important step in one of the most important proj- 
ects between this country and Canada. If we get into fighting amongst 
ourselves, we, who sense the significance of it, will only lend aid and 
assistance to our opponents who have defeated us at every step. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, if I may be ailowed to make one fur- 
ther comment on this: The St. Lawrence seaway in all of these more 
than 30 years, in all of these Presidential supports that it has had, has 
been like an infant who was being nurtured, and the infant had just 
about gotten ready to take its first step under the leadership and 
guidance and the able hands of the first chairman who had been sym- 
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pathetic to - St. Lawrence seaway, and who had endeavored to have 
pa sed the St. Lawrence seaway in all these past 30 or more years. He, 
of course, ‘lid not serve those 30 years in endeavoring to have it con- 
structed, but his predecessors and others representing the State of 
Wisconsin had endeavored to have it constructed, and when the child 
was about ready to take its first step, then we strike it down, and only 
suy that we will give the rapids section that opportunity to take that 
ste pi nstead of the long St. Lawrence seaway from the head of the lakes 
to the ocean, and that is what grieves me here, that at the time that 
child had been nurtured to a point where we had obtained the chair 
mansnip of the Foreign Re lations Committee, and who was willing 
to give the child his hand to take that first step, why, then, we lay i 
aside and say, “No, we will only take just a part of you and let you walk, 
fil ehthe rest of you will have to lay here to wither on the vine. ” 
Senator GrorGE. Senator Thye, maybe I can pour a little oil 


BACKGROUND OF WILEY BILL 


The Cuairman. Let me simply say that the Senator is not basing 
his statement on the facts. This bill was only introduced after con 
sulting with some of the leading people of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
the other States interested in this seaway. 

It was not the child of the Senator from Wisconsin; it was the child 
of the people v vho had an earnest, sincere desire to get under way with 
this great international project to the end that we might strengthen 
our defenses and the economy of this great section. That is the way 
it was brought into being, and in n 10 other w: 

I did not even put a word into the bill. i was the result of mature 
judgment of the business interests of Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
and the other States. That is how this bill came into being. I can 
assure the Senator that if he thinks that there is any chance to 
get this or any other bill through, and can assure me even in the Senate 
that the vote is there for what he says, I would be the last one in the 
world not to agree. 


COMMON INTEREST IN THE SEAWAY 


Senator Humpnrey. Mr. Chairman, may I just say a word? My 
colleague, the senior Senator from Minnesota, has given very sincere 
and able testimony here. His record in behalf of the St. Lawrence 
seaway is second to none in our State, as you know, both before he was 
Governor and after, and in the Senate. 

What Senator Thye has been saying, Mr. Chairman, is simply this: 
That, representing his section of the country, he would like to see this 
seaway authorized for the benefit of not only limited areas of the 
country, but also the heartland of the Nation. I want to make the 
record clear that that is what the Senator has said; that is his view, 
sincerely held, with logic and reason. 

However, he has not said that he would try to block the bill that is 
before us. He said that he would go for a foot or a mile or whateve! 
we could get. But he would like to see included the total project. 

I do not want to see any misinterpretation on either side because we 
are all on the same side, at least the three of us here—and Senator 
George has indicated his willingness to support an amendment to per 
mit the deepening of the channels. 
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Now, the chairman knows I believe in deepening those channels, 
too. I only want to say we can always put up a fight on the Senate 
floor for the deepening of the channels and the international section. 
It is tougher to add something on the floor of the Senate, is it not, 
Senator Thye, that is not in the committee bill than it is to strike out 
of the committee bill ¢ 

Senator Tuy. It is almost as difficult to get something that is not 
in the committee bill of the Foreign Relations Committee as it 1s to 
put an elephant or a camel through the eye of the needle. That has 
been my experience in the past, and that is what worried me when I 
aw this thing divided into two sections. 

Senator Humpnrey. I want the Senator to know, as a member of 
this subcommittee, I intend to vote for the deepening of the channels. 
I also, as the senior Senator knows, introduced an amendment that is 
ilmost the same as the senior Senator’s, and I believe that we ought 
to fight for that, and do our level best to get it. 

I regret that we have had some misunderstanding on this business, 
because to me this is a total project. I don’t think anyone would like 
to have the record read that we do not intend ultimately to get up to 
the head of the lakes. The aim and the objective of this measure is 
to take us to the head of the lakes with the 27-foot channel. I think 
that in the language of a bill we ought to have some commitment 
ioward it. I just want to commend my colleague; I appreciate his 
forthrightness here anad his dedication to this program. We are on 
different sides of the political fence, but we are not on different sides 
of the fence of the St. Lawrence seaway, I will tell you. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE CONNECTING CHANNEL 


Senator Tuyr. Any remarks I have made before this committee 
have been strictly on a legislative measure. I have the highest regard 
for and affection and esteem of the distinguished Senator from the 
State of Wisconsin, and do not think I have not the highest regard 
for you, Senator Wiley, because I do, Senator. But in this legislative 
measure I am deeply worried and deeply grieved that we did not 
have in the Wiley bill the entire St. Lawrence seaway that we could 
have fought it out shoulder to shoulder, as we fought out many an 
argument and many a question for the Midwest over the years, as 
Senator Wiley and I have on the farm questions and on the many 
other questions relating to our two States, Minnesota and Wisconsin. 
But in these questions here, because of the great importance in this 
congressional body, as chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
[ am fearful for the future, once this St. Lawrence seaway project 
has been divided into two sections, the rapids and the deepening of 
the channels in the upper region, because future legislative members 
will say, “the Foreign Relations chairman advocated the rapids see- 
tion in his bill and left the rest of that channel undeveloped in his 
time,” and that is going to be the precedent that will have been es- 
tablished, and we will argue from now until additional members be- 
come gray-haired over the question, I fear, before we will get that 
upper region developed, unless we get a commitment that ties the two 
projects in in the legislation that is enacted. 

If we cannot get the appropriation and the authorization for the 
upper region in the first legislative measure, we should have the 


] 
language—— 
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Senator Humrnurey. Committed. 
Senator Tuyer (continuing). That commits us to the further de 
velopment as the time allows us to proceed with it. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I thank you 
most kindly. Any remarks that I made, sir, were not directed at 
you personally. They were directed at the legislative measure that 
bears your name. [| have the highest regard in the world for you, 
sir. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 
Senator George, you wanted to ask him questions ¢ 


OVERALL OR PIECEMEAL APPROACH TO SEAWAY 


Senator Grorcr. No, 1 did not. I wanted to say, Senator Thye, that 
I am just as certain as anything on earth that our distinguished chau 
man shares your full view. 

Senator Tuy. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Grorer. But that he has approached it in this way because 
he felt that he might be able to accomplish something that he could 
not otherwise do. 

I have the fear—that if the bill is divided, and your amendment 
does not go in, that you are going to have a vast concentration in 
one State in the American Union, and one Province over in Canada. 

Senator Tryer. Correct. 

Senator Grorce. And that that might be the end of a real seaway 
reaching up to the upper stretches of the Great Lakes area, just as 
you have stated. 

Senator Tuyr. That is my fear, sir. 

Senator Grorce. I am not against the development as a whole 
project. I do think it should be done by treaty for various reasons, 
and I think the State Department knows it ought to be done by 
treaty. There have been parliamentary difficulties in getting the 
treaty ratified, that is quite true, and always will be. I wanted to 
say to you that I know the distinguished Senator from Wisconsin has 
the fullest sympathy with the complete development of the seaway 
to your area. He has been guided in this matter by what he be- 
lieves to be the only practical step that he could take, that is all, 

I see it. 

The Cuarrman. I thank you. 

Senator Grorer. I said very frankly this is, from his viewpoint, a 
foot-in-the-door project. But when you get a foot in the door you 
are going to have such a tremendous development because of ‘the 
power development in an area, that will operate against the comple 
tion of the full project, in my judgment. I wanted to pour the oil 
on the troubled waters here, and say that the distinguished chairman 
of this committee has no less sympathy than you for the full project. 
[ mean he honestly wishes it. He is procee ding because of the prac- 
tical difficulties in a parliamentary situation which have arisen in 
the past about this project, and do continue. But this is a new day, 
and maybe the new day will be helpful to the old project. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

The Cuarrman. This bill calls for a separate corporation to sell 
bonds, so that the Government is not putting anything into it. It is 
to be self-liquidating. That is one feature that certainly should be 
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considered by the American public and by the Senators in considering 
the matter. 

Anyway, I am thankful for the kind words, Senator George. 

Senator Grorce. I don’t think there is any difference between you 
and Senator Thye basically; I know there is not. 

The Cuarrman. There could not be any difference basically. There 
is Just the question sometimes in how you are going to approach the 
ultimate results. 

Senator Grorce. That is all. 

The CuHarrman. That is all, sir. 

Senator Ture. Thank you. 

The CHarrman. We will insert your prepared statement in the 
record at this point. 

(The prepared statement of Senator Thye follows :) 


STATEMENT BY UNITED STATES SENATOR Epwarp J. THYE ON St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


As a long-time advocate of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway project, both 
as Governor of Minnesota and as a member of the United States Senate, I wel- 
come the opportunity to present to the Committee on Foreign Relations the 
reasons why I believe it is essential to provide for the deeping of the upper Great 
Lakes channels at this time as well as to provide for placing the 27-foot seaway 
canal facilities in the International Rapids section in the United States and 
for developing the vast hydroelectric power resources which are now wasted. 

The full potential of this great development can only be realized by an 
effective program of partnership with Canada and by implementation of all 
the phases of the project. 

Piecemeal steps would injure vital areas which have a great stake in the 
waterway and would retard and diminish the economic returns for a large seg 
ment of our people. 

It is my considered judgment that if the canal at the International Rapids 
section is built and the construction of the connecting channels in the upper 
Great Lakes is delayed or sidetracked, it will mean that iron ore brought to the 
steel mills in the midcentral section of our country from the recently discovered 
Labrador-Quebec field will be in direct competition with the iron-ore industry 
of the Mesabi Range in Minnesota and the iron ranges in upper Michigan, with 
out any compensating benefits to those areas as a result of the construction of 
the seaway. 

If we were to proceed only with that portion of the seaway which will directly 
serve heavy industry and the steel corporations in the Detroit and Pittsburgh 
areas, there would be insufficient support for later development of the channels 
in the Great Lakes serving upper Michigan, Wisconsin, Llinois, Minnesota, and 
adjoining States. 

This could mean a delay in years, if not generations, before the complete 
waterway would be developed, for these States would find it difficult to command 
the public attention that would obtain the political support necessary to bring 
about favorable congressional action. 

A waterway to the ocean by way of the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence is an 
economic necessity for the future of the upper Midwest areas in the shipment 
of grain, in the development of other freight shipments on the Great Lakes, in 
the working out of a balanced transportation system, as well as in the shipment 
of iron ore. 

For these reasons I have proposed an amendment to S. 589 to authorize an 
appropriation of $100 million for such improvements as may be necessary to 
provide a deep waterway for navigation requiring a controlling channel depth 
of 27 feet through the Great Lakes connecting channels above Lake Erie, 
including the Detroit River, Lake St. Clair, St. Clair River, the Straits of 
Mackinac, and the St. Mary’s River. 

The proposed authorization of funds in this amendment is approximately 
the same as the estimate subsequently presented to the committee by General 
Robinson, the Deputy Chief of Engineers who placed the cost of the Great 
Lakes connecting channels at $99,584,000. 

The appropriations would be spread over a 5-year period, as the Engineers 
contemplate that it would require at least that length of time for the necessary 
planning, dredging, and construction. 
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This time element is a further reason why authorization should be approved b 
Congress now 

It is my opinion that even if no other part of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrences 
seaway were ever undertaken, the deepening of the connecting channels in t] 
upper Great Lakes would be essential and should be implemented at the earlic 
possible time for the full utilization of our greatest inland waterway. 

The Deputy Chief of Engineers has testified before this committee tha 
Great Lakes shipping interests are urging immediate deepening of the « 
necting channels to 27 feet 

This is required by the needs of vital ore, coal, grain, and other traffie 

General Robinson cited the marked changes in the Great Lakes fleet sin 

d War II 
, ] 


There are now 48 vessels yperating with loaded drafts of 24 feet or more 


Recent additions to the fleet are limited in loading by the present channe 


which are generally 25 feet in 2-way and downward channels, and 21 feet 
upward-only lanes 
Deepened channels will accommodate recent additions to the fleet and ney 
; planned 
It will mean faster movement of heavier tonnages 
In fact, General Robinson stated that channel deepenin will become urgent 


other seaway phases are projected. 


Therefore, the Army engineers favor the authorization for deepening t 

eat Lakes channels to a depth of 27 feet in order that all of the area con 

us to the Great Lakes may share in the advantages of low-cost waterbor 

Ippme 

To bring the 27-foot channel only to Lake Erie and leave the connectin 
channels in Lakes Huron, Michigan, and Superior at 21 feet upbound and 2! 
feet downbound would deny a number of Great Lakes States and the Plain 
States the economic advantages which advocates of the St. Lawrence seaway) 
have long recognized 

This is the crux of the matter for the most basic purpose of the St. Lawrence 

“away project is to bring to the great industrial heart of America improved 

nsportation to the markets of the world and those of other parts of the 
United States 

The two principal navigation phases of the project, the St. Lawrence Ri 
channel improvements and improved navigation for the Great Lakes, should be 
planned together and authorization for construction should be provided so tha 
each part of the project can be constructed in the logical order of its importance 

The completion of the St. Lawrence phase, alone, with its dams, channel im 
provements, and construction of locks, would merely open up the Great Lakes to 
a potential trade that cannot become actual until other improvements are made, 
especially the interconnecting locks and canals between the lakes and the im 
provement of harbors to accommodate larger vessels 

The volume and character of the traffic needed to justify the navigation in 
provements of the St. Lawrence depend upon the extent to which such traffic 
will move to and from the ports on the Great Lakes 

Che volume of St. Lawrence navigation will be limited until these other in 
provements have been made 

Should the St. Lawrence project be completed without the other, it would throw 
the main advantage to a limited part of the Great Lakes area and, therefor 
distort the logical and most efficient developments. 

If the whole project is completed as a unit the benefits would be much greater 
and would serve all sections bordering on the Great Lakes and would spread 
other sections of the country 

As long as the larger vessels that can be brought through the improved St 
Lawrence project have a limited number of ports to which they can embark, the 
usefulness of the improved St. Lawrence will be limited. 

Probably the greatest single justification for the St. Lawrence project is the 
beneficial results on the steel industry of the country, primarily the contribu 
tions it will make to the stability and continued functioning of that great indus 
try which supplies so many of the vital needs for peace and for our defense 
program. 

It is now generally accepted that there is a national need for enlarging iron 
ore supplies and for this purpose the completion of the St. Lawrence project wi! 
make available to the great steel centers of the country the new supply of iro: 
ore recently opened up in Labrador. 


1 
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Among the essential ingredients of our economy, we must put at the top of the 
list the resources in steel and power which, combined in our highly developed 
technical skill, have given us greater productivity of manpower 

This translates itself into a high standard of living for our people and an un 

tched capacity to produce for peace or war 

I come from a State which has produced the raw materials for this highly 
developed steel civilization of ours 

Within 2 generations, 214 billion tons of iron ore have been taken out of the 
<oil of the States bordering Lake Superior, of which 60 percent has come from 
Minnesota, mainly from the Mesabi Range 

It may truly be said that our mechanical steel-using civilization is founded 
ipon the iron hills of Minnesota. 

Rapid exhaustion of the high quality, easily mined iron ores in the Mesabi 
Range and other Lake Superior iron-ore regions has become a matter of con 
ern to some 

Che new sources of iron ore will strengthen our economic and ce 
ind will help balance out the situation and prolong the utilization of that great 
deposit which fer so long has been the main source of iron ore for the great 


lense nee ds 


eel furnaces of the countrys 

It has also been so completely established that the Labrador iron ores will not 
be sufficient to more than take over a part of the burden of the high-grade Lake 
Superior ores and will merely slow down the rate of exhaustion 

There seems to be abundant evidence and general agreement that the chief 
urden of supplying the blast furnaces of the great inland steel centers must 
come from the treated low-grade iron ore deposits in the Lake Superior region 

Much is being done to improve the technology of various processes of con 
centrating these low-grade deposits 

it is now technically possible to concentrate this abundant low-grade ore suffi 

iently so that it can be used in the blast furnaces. 

In the Duluth area in Minnesota private industry, with State and Federal 
encouragement, is undertaking a vast development for the practical utilization 
of taconite, or low-grade iron ore 

It is estimated that a billion dollars will probably be invested in that area 
in this development during the next 10 years. 

At the present time Reserve Mining Co. has a projected budget of $160 mil- 
lion; Hrie Mining Co., $800 million; Oliver Mining Co., $60 million. 

These conipanies represent the great steel companies like Republic, Bethle 
hem, United States Steel, and others. 

it is just as important that all practical steps be taken that will contribute 
to reducing the cost of delivering these concentrated iron ores to the steel centers 
that must remain largely dependent upon this source of iron ore. 

Probably far outranking the contributions to the continued healthy function- 
ing of the steel industry that can be expected from the Labrador deposits will be 
any improvements in navigation that will permit the more effective transporta 
tion of the concentrated iron ores from the Lake Superior region 

It would seem shortsighted to concentrate all of the attention for improvement 
of transportation on a single phase of the iron ore supply especially when on the 
basis of present knowledge that supply can contribute no more than a small 
part to the total that will be necessary 

There would seem to be fundamental and basic reasons why the whole prob- 
lem of navigation should be considered and developed together. 

Steps taken to improve the transportation of iron ores from the areas where 
the bulk of the supply must in the future continue to come from will be a pow 
erful influence in making it possible for the great central steel ; 
ain its low-eost position established on the high-grade iron 
been available from Lake Superior mines 

The American public has been the direct beneficiary of these great 
Superior iron-ore deposits. 

The blast furnaces and steel mills operating on these iron ores have main 
tained a lower level of prices than exist in other parts of the country except in 
the Birmingham district and more recently in the Utah district which equal the 
low prices of the central district. 

Improvements of navigation on the Great Lakes for the transportat 
processed low-grade iron ore will contribute to the maintenance of 
favorable price structure. 
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Should this advantageous low-cost situation be lost then there would neces 
sarily follow an increase in the basic steel price in the central heavy industrial 
centers and this would soon be reflected in a correspondingly higher price in al 
other sections of the country. 

\ll those contributions that can be made to reducing costs or improving the 
efficiency of supplying the iron ore from the Lake Superior region, are in har 
mony with sound public policy. 

Improvements that would be limited to the fractional amount of iron ore that 
can be brought from Labrador would not be of sufficient importance to maintai: 
these low steel prices which must depend on the continued and effective suppl) 
of iron ore from the Lake Superior region. 

In accordance with the request of the chairman of the committee, I have cor 
fined my remarks largely to the one phase of the seaway project; namely, the 
desirability of nuthorizing the deepening of the connecting channels at the pres 
ent time 

1 wish to conclude with a brief summary of the reasons why I am convince: 
that development of the St. Lawrence seaway and power project, in its entirety 
is of the greatest importance to the national defense at the present time and t! 
Nation’s long-range economic stability. 

It will strengthen the strategic security and defense of the United States arn 
Canada, by increasing the flow of high-grade iron ore for the production of stee 
and by providing the two nations with better facilities for mutual defense 

It will furnish additional sources of hydroelectric power for New York and 
New England, some parts of which are now suffering from a shortage of power 
and would permit increased productive capacity 

It will permit 50 million Americans to participate directly in world trade, and 
will mean expansion of industrial activity in the Great Lakes and upper Mid 
west areas, with more jobs available, and without injury to any other area or 
any other segment of our economy. 

It will aid in the economical marketing and distribution of agricultural prod 
ucts, and provide savings in shipping costs for food, raw materials, and defense 
equipment by providing modernized waterway facilities. 

It will bring a deep-water channel from the Atlantic Ocean to the heart of 
America, assuring an industrial expansion which our growing population re 
quires and giving us a much better balanced inland transportation system 

It is a reimbursable investment through toll charges for shipping, to say noth 
ing of the revenues from electric power. 

The seaway portion, Duluth to Montreal, would cost the United States an 
estimated $188 million. 

Compare that investment to expenditures for military preparations and to 
foreign aid which will run several hundred times more in cost for the next 
fiscal year alone, 

Compare it to the cost of reclamation projects to date totaling nearly $3 billion, 
or the cost of TVA at $1.3 billion 

The St. Lawrence seaway should have been built long ago. 

It would have cost us less to have done so 

Every one of our last seven Presidents has advocated it. 

Our military and defense mobilization leaders urge action. 

Our leading industrialist and business economists favor it. 

Canada is ready to go ahead, with or without us as partners. 

We in Congress must not permit sectional or selfish interests of any kind 
longer to stand in the way of full implementation of this great and vital unde: 
taking. 


The CuatrmMan. The Senator from New York. Do you want to put 
your statement in the record ? 

Senator Lenman. I would rather read it, if I may. 

The CHARMAN. How long is it ? 

Senator Leuman. It will not take over a half hour. 

The CuarrmMan. Go ahead. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Senator Lenman. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank the committee 
for giving me this opportunity of appearing before them. 

Several measures now before the subcommittee have in common 
inany sound provisions for the improvement of the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence system. 

This is the fifth or sixth time since 1941 that I have appeared at 
congressional hearings to urge the dual-purpose development of the 
St. Lawrence River as an integral part of the seaway and power 
project. 

I know that the members of this subcommittee are just as eager 
as [ am to speed the completion of this project in the national interest 
and to safeguard its benefits to the people of every section of our 
country. I know that your chairman has fought as hard for these 
objectives in Wisconsin as I have fought for them in New York. 

May I say parenthetically I have been fighting for this project 

New York State for more than 30 years. 

The joint resolution I have offered on behalf of myself and other 
Senators, Senate Joint Resolution 45, is intended to strengthen the 
provisions of the chairman’s bill, S. 589, of which I am also among 
the cosponsors, 

Senate Joint Resolution 45 would apply to the St. Lawrence 
power development in my State safeguards well established by Fed- 

ral law, vital to the interests of core of power consumers in New 
York and New England, and directly in line with the safeguards for 
producers and consumers in the Midwest provided by S. 589. 

In extending the navigation safegu: ivds of S. 589 to inelude safe 
guards for the power development in the Northeast, Senate Joint 
Resolution 45 is quite similar in principle to the bill S. 1065 offered 
by the Senator from Minnesota, Mr. Humphrey. ‘That bill very 
properly would add a new title to S. 589, to authorize the deepening 

f the connecting channels of the upper lakes, thereby completing 
the seaway to project depth throughout its full extent so that it will 
efficiently serve Duluth-Superior and other great ports of the North- 
west, 

DIFFERENCES IN SCOPE OF ST. LAWRENCE BILLS 


It will be seen at a glance that the measures before the subcommittee 
do not differ so much in substance as in the scope given to their 
underlying provisions. 

So far as the development of the International Rapids section in 
my State is concerned, each of these measures provides (1) for the 
mprovement of this section as a self-liquidating project: (2) for a 
Government corporation to build all the works in this section which 
may be authorized by the Congress; and (3) for bond issues sup- 
ported by revenues from the use of the new facilities, suflicient to 
cover all costs of construction, operation, and maintenance, without 

burden upon the taxpayers. 

In view of the common provisions of 8. 589, Senate Joint Resolu 
tion 45, and S. 1065, I hope that this subcommittee will incorporate 
their essential features in a perfected bill, a bill that will preserve 
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their sound principles in all their vigor and command united support 
for the St. Lawrence seaway and power project. 

Similar as these bills are in substance and principle, any limitation 
on their provisions to exclude the power development from author 
ization by the Congress will, in my judgment, have serious and high] 
regrettable consequences. 

Senate Joint Resolution 45, my bill, deals with the development of 

nents Rapids section for what it actually is—a dual-pu 
pose project to harness the rapids both for power and navigation 
The engineering boards of the United States and Canada and the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, in repeatedly recommending this 
dual-purpose project, have never dealt with it in any different manne: 

Senate Joint Resolution 45 takes into account the fact that, by 
estimated costs, over three-fourths of the works required to complete 
the United States share of the St. Lawrence seaway and power project 
must be built in the International Rapids section. It is these works- 
the key to the entire project—that will open the Great Lakes to deep 
water navigation and develop in addition 940,000 kilowatts of lov 
cost ener power from the United States half of the flow of 
the Lawrence througe this section. 

A. endian Senate Joint Resolution 45 would exercise the juris 
diction of the Congress, under the Constitution, to provide for the 
development of these boundary waters for the dual purpose of naviga 
tion and power. 

[t would authorize the Government corporation to install the United 
States share of the works and facilities primarily for power, and the 
joint works common to navigation and power—including the main 
Long Sault Dam—as well as the associated locks and canals solely for 
navigation. 

It would authorize the Government Corporation to issue its bonds 
to finance the construction of the dual-purpose project and to support 
those bonds with assured revenues from the } vower facilities, as well as 
from the navigation facilities. 

In contrast with these provisions, S. 589 on the other hand would 
authorize the Government Corporation to issue bonds only for works 
on the St. Lawrence River solely for navigation, and to support. those 
bonds with navigation tolls. Even if its provisions were extended to 
authorize the navigation works on the upper lakes, as proposed by 

1065, the bill would remove all the power works and all the common 
works in the International Rapids section from any measure of direct 
authorization and control by the Congress. Such works, comprising 
the major part of the development in this section, would be left by 
S. 589 for construction under a 50-year license from the Federal Power 
Commission, without the enactment of any specific safeguards by th« 
Congress. 

SEVERANCE OF POWER PROJECT FROM SEAWAY 


May I say parenthetically that I very much hope that an agreement 

‘an be reached between the Federal Government and the State of New 
Y ork by which the power, the ownership and operation of the power 
facilities will be turned over to the State of New York. But I want 
that to happen only if we have adequate safeguards in the legislation 
or in the license, which would make it certain that the people of New 
York and of New England who are served by the great power that 
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will be developed here, will gain the real benefit from this development. 

I am sure this subcommittee will wish to consider the practical 
results of such a severance of the navigation project from the power 
project. 

By narrowing the jurisdiction of the Congress to apply only to navi- 
gation, millions of consumers in New York and New England—domes- 
tic and rural consumers, municipalities, rural electric cooperatives, 
and even national defense agencies of the Government itself in this 
area—would be deprived of the safeguards which the Congress has 
been careful to prescribe in authorizing all other major river develop- 
ment projects. over the past 30 years or more. 

The establishment of such a policy in dealing with the boundary 
waters of the St. Lawrence would create a dangerous precedent that 
would surely rise up to plague us in the future. Such a precedent 
would immediately be seized upon by private utilities to support their 
demand that the Congress approve the licensing of all the undeveloped 
power left at Niagara Falls, 1,250,000 kilowatts of hydroelectric capac- 
ity. The licensing of such projects as these, on the St. Lawrence and 
the Nis igara, W ithout adequate safeguards prescribed by the Congress, 
would lead inevitably to undermining the basic policy of conservation 
and multipurpose development of our water resources, consistently 
approved by the Congress over the last half century. 

Moreover, speaking from the viewpoint of my own State of New 
York, the severance of the power project from the seaway would load 
onto the consumers of the power—in New York State, in New England 
and elsewhere, because the distribution of this power can cover a wide 
urea, a disproportionate share of the cost. of the dual-purpose project. 
By this severance, the power development in New York and Ontario 
would be required to bear an additional capital cost of almost $100 
million in excess of the amount heretofore allocated to the cost of the 
power. 

This would certainly not be fair to power consumers of New York 
State and New England. I think those officials of my own State 
who, by failure last year to support wholeheartedly the dual-purpose 
legislation when it might have been approved, should have real reason 
for regret in the present situation. As for myself, | continue un 
qualifiedly to support the dual purpose legislation, 

I ask to insert, Mr. Chairman, for printing in the record a brief 
statement on the need for allocation of the costs of this project by 
Mr. Roger B. McWhorter, a United States member of the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission and Chief Engineer of the Federal Power 
Commission. 

(The document referred to appears on p. 68.) 


ADEQUATE POWER SAFEGUARDS NEEDED 


Senator Lenman. Mr. Chairman, the saving for consumers in the 
equitable allocation of the cost of the common works such as would 
be achieved under a dual- purpose project, is not, of course, the chief 
eason for my advocating Senate Jo'nt Resolution 45. My chief 
reason is the absence, in the pending legislation providing for the 
seaway alone, of adequate public-interest safeguards for the power 
phase of the project. In S. 589, acquiescence is given the separation 
of the power project from the seaway project. 
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It is contemplated that the New York State Power Authority will 
obtain from the Federal Power Commission a license for the develop 
ment of the power project. 

It is pertinent to observe, I am sure, that I have asked the Federal 
Power Commission, if it decides to grant a license to the New York 
Power Authority to insert the necessary safeguards in the license, | 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the record, at this point in my 
remarks, a copy of the letter I addressed to the Federal Power Com- 
mission on this subject on February 5, 1953. 

(The document referred to follows:) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
February 5, 1953 
Hon. THOMAS C. BUCHANAN, 
Chairman, Federal Power Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: You have pending before you an application of the 
New York State Power Authority for a license to construct and operate hydro 
electric facilities in the International Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River 
This application is entitled, I believe, “Project 2,000.” 

Chis application has been pending before you in one form or another for severa 
years and your records will show that I have conimunicated with you on a 
number of occasions in regard to it. In the past I have endorsed the New York 
State application, but always with the strong proviso that while there was a 
chance for congressional authorization of the dual-purpose project, I would 
much prefer to see this great undertaking follow that course. 

| feel that the separation of the power project from the seaway project is a 
tragic error. Among other things it loads on the backs of the users of power 
considerable costs which should be borne by the seaway and would be borne 
by the seaway if the St. Lawrence seaway and power project were constructed 
as a dual-purpose unit. I am, of course, aware of the action by the Dominio 
of Canada in repudiating the 1941 agreement and proceeding under terms of 
independent legislation to initiate action which may lead to the construction of 
the seaway, as a Canadian project, on the northern side of the St. Lawrence. 
In my judgment, it would be disastrous for this to occur and for the United 
States thus to lose a voice in a vital aspect of a boundary waterway. It seems 
incomprehensible that we are even contemplating the abdication of sovereig: 
responsibility 

The question beforé the Commission, however, has been narrowed down by) 
the inevitable logic of events. Personally, I can understand that if the Com 
mission decides to approve project 2,000, it must do so on the supposition that 
there is no prospect for congressional action on the «ual purpose project. Cer 
tainly the Commission will want to be very sure that this is so before it makes 
its final decision 

The purpose of this letter is to urge that the Commission, in considering the 
grant of a license to the New York State Power Authority, take into considera 
tion the need to safeguard in every way the broad public interest. The St 
Lawrence, of course, is a public resource and the people of New York State must 
look to the Federal Power Commission as well as to the Congress for the pro 
tection of their interests in this resource. In addition, the Federal Power Com 
mission is under obligation to protect the interests of all the people of the 
country. 

I make these general statements in specific reference to the needs for safe 
guards of the interests of the consumers of the power from this project and of 
the special groups who, under law, are the special concern of the Government in 
the disposition of hydroelectric power. I refer, of course, to those agencies of 
Government engaged in national defense activities, to municipal bodies, to rural 
electric co-ops, and to rural consumers. If the FPC decides to grant a license to 
the New York State Power Authority, the preferences and other safeguards al 
ready referred to should certainly be laid down as fundamental conditions of that 
license. 

If it is legally possible to include these safeguards in the grant of a license, I 
would urge that the application be approved after the Commission has decided, 
of course, that there is no prospect for congressional action on the dual purpose 
project. 
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The grant of a license without these conditions would, in my judgment, en- 
danger the public interest and pave the way for the alienation of a public re- 
source without commensurate protection of the public welfare. Especially 
against the background of the attitude expressed by the present membership of 
the New York State Power Authority—an attitude directly contrary to the legal 
mandate of that authority—it is essential that the factors I have enumerated be 
given the most careful consideration in arriving at a decision which affects the 
future welfare of all the people of New York State and their rights in this 
precious resource. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Herrert H. LEHMAN, 

Senator Lenman. I should add that there is serious doubt concern- 
ing the Federal Power Commission’s legal authority under its present 
act to include such safeguards in the grant of a license to the New 
York Power Authority or to any other licensee. In view of that doubt, 
I introduced a bill some weeks ago, S. 1010, in the form of an amend- 
ment to the Federal Power Act, requiring the Commission to include 
such safeguards in any license granted the New York Power Author- 
ity. That bill is now pending before the Committee on Public Works. 

I am sure it is no secret to the members of this committee that the 
New York Power Authority does not favor the safeguards I have 
referred to, although those safeguards constituted a basic part of the 
philosophy of the New York Power Authority, as that body was 
originally conceived in 1930, and as it remained until 1950. The 
present New York Power Authority no longer favors preferences to 
municipal and other public bodies, and to rural electric cooperatives. 
It has frankly stated its plan to sell the power to the private utilities 
for transmission over the utility lines, without those preferences 
which the Congress has prescribed in authorizing similar projects. 

Well, Mr. Chairman, I will not labor the point. It is part of a 
pattern—a dangerous pattern in my judgment, and one which will 
be very costly to the people of our country. 

I would like, at this point, Mr. Chairman, to have inserted in the 
rec ‘ord a copy of my bill to amend the Federal Power Act by requiring 
the Federal Power Commission to include the safeguards of the pub- 
lic interest in any license granted to the New York Power Authority 
for the development of the power in the International Rapids section 
of the St. Lawrence. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


[S. 1010, 88d Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide that licenses granted by the Federal Power Commission for power 
projects in the international section of the Saint Lawrence River shall be conditioned so 
as to assure marketing preferences to public agencies and cooperatives 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 

of America in Congress assembled, That section 10 of the Federal Power Act 

(16 U. S. C., sec. 803) is hereby amended by adding at the end thereof the 

following: 

“(j) As a condition of any license for the construction, operation, or main- 
tenance of any project or project works for the development, transmission, or 
utilization of power across, along, from, or in any part of the Saint Lawrence 
River through which the international boundary line runs, the Commission shall 
require the licensee (1) to give preference in the sale of such power to munici- 
palities and other public agencies and coperatives, and (2) to assure delivery of 
such power to such preferential customers, either through arrangements for 
wheeling the power over private lines or through the construction of transmis- 
sion lines (including those which interconnect between such customers and 
major load centers), whichever will make the power available at the lowest 
rates.” 


82543-—53——33 
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1946 FEDERAL-STATE ACCORD 


Senator Leuman. Also at this point I ask permission to insert in 
the record the text of the Federal-State accord negotiated in 1946 be- 
tween the United States Corps of Engineers, on behalf of the Federal 
Government, and the New York Power Authority, on behalf of the 
State of New York. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


Excerrpt From HEARINGS BeroreE A SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN 
RELATIONS, UNITED STatTes SENATE, 79TH CONGRESS, 2D SESSION, ON SENATE 
JOINT RESOLUTION 104. 1946. PAGE 1285 


(From statement by Maj. Gen. Francis B. Wilby, United States Army, retired, 
chairman, power authority of the State of New York) 


General Wi_sey. Mr. Chairman, I am just going to take about 1 minute to in- 
troduce into the record something which I believe should be introduced by the 
proponents while stating their case. 

In the joint resolution before your committee there is a reference in section 5 
to the joint recommendation of the Corps of Engineers, United States Army, 
and the power authority of the State of New York, dated February 7, 1953. 
As you know, the Corps of Engineers and the power authority have been nego- 
tiating for several months in attempting to bring that agreement up to date, 
and they have succeeded in coming to an agreement. A copy of that agreement 
was furnished the committee at your request. I submit it for the record at this 
time in order to make it available more or less to the public unless you have 
some objection. * * * ' 

(The agreement referred to follows :) 

“Recommendations of the Corps of Engineers, United States Army, and the 
Power Authority of the State of New York for the transfer of the United States 
share of power facilities to be constructed in the International Rapids section 
of the St. Lawrence River, from the United States Government to the govern 
ment of the State of New York.” 

Representative of the Corps of Engineers, United States Army (hereinafter 
called the Corps of Engineers), and the Power Authority of the State of New 
York (hereinafter called the power authority), have conferred and agreed as 
follows: 

“PART I 


“The Corps of Engineers will recommend the transfer to the State of New 
York of the power facilities to be constructed on the United States side of the 
International Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River at a cost to said State 
to be determined in accordance with the method of allocation included in the 
joint recommendation of the Corps of Engineers and the power authority, dated 
February 7, 1933, presented at public hearings of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, February 10, 1933, 72d Congress, second session, which method of 
allocation is as follows: 

“(1) The United States to assume responsibility for the cost of all works 
solely for navigation. 

“(2) New York to assume one-fourth of the cost chargeable to the United 
States for works common to navigation and power. 

“(3) New York to assume responsibility for the cost of its powerhouse sub 
structures, head and tail race excavation. 

“(4) New York to assume responsibility for the actual cost of its powerhouse 
superstructures and equipment, and may elect to construct any or all of these 
works through its own agencies. 

“If during the progress of the work, the United States, at the request of the 
State of New York, undertakes to construct any portion of the items mentioned 
in this paragraph, the same will be installed at actual cost. 

“(5) In the event that the State of New York elects, the United States will 
assume responsibility for the construction of the works in their entirety. 
“(6) The above recommendations are based upon the assumption that the 
ate of New York shall have the right to utilize for power all the flow of the 


St 
St. Lawrence River in the international rapids section allocated to the United 
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States, other than that required for navigation, together with title to the power 
works and the lands upon which they are situated and which may be necessary 
and convenient for their operation. 

“The power authority will recommend acceptance by the State of New York 
of the transfer upon the conditions and terms outlined in part I hereof, and 
subject to the further understanding— 

(1) That the State of New York shall not be required to obtain any further 
approval, license or permit from the Government of the United States or any 
agency thereof. 

“(2) That payment for the above works shall be made by the State in equal 
annual installments over a period of 50 years and shall bear interest at the 
rate of 24% percent per annum. Should the State of New York elect to defer 
the start of the payments during the initial period of operation the annual 
interest charges at the above rate of interest shall be added to the capital 
amount at the end of each year and shall likewise bear interest from the date 
it is so added, and subsequent annual payments shall be increased so as to pay 
off the entire amount including interest within the 50-year period. 

“This initial period shall not exceed 10 years from the time the State of 
New York accepts control of physical structures for the power development. 
If at any time the State of New York should indicate its desire to liquidate 
any sum remaining to be paid the United States by a lump-sum payment it will 
be permitted to do so. 

“(3) That the State of New York operate the development through the power 
authority so as to carry out the purposes and policies of the power authority 
act, chapter 772, Laws of New York, 1931. To assure compliance therewith 
and in order to carry out the program submitted by the power authority and 
approved by the majority report of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors of 
the House of Representatives, dated November 21, 1941 (House Rept. No. 431, 
77th Cong., Ist sess.), the State will agree: 

“(a) That no part of the United States share of the water in the international 
rapids section of the St. Lawrence River shall be diverted for the benefit of 
any person or private corporation, nor shall the use of any part of said water 
or the rights pertaining to said water be sold, leased, or otherwise alienated 
to any person or private corporation for the generation of hydroelectric power, 
nor shall the power generating facilities be sold, leased, pledged, mortgaged or 
otherwise alienated to any person or private corporation. 

“(b) That full recognition shall be given to the interests of national defense. 

“(c) That there shall be made available and delivered without charge to the 
War Department so much power as shall be necessary in the judgment of said 
Department for use in operation of all reservoirs, canals, locks, and other facil- 
ities in aid of navigation in the international rapids section. 

“(d@) That the project shall be considered primarily for the benefit of the 
people as consumers of electricity, and particularly for the benefit of domestic 
and rural consumers, to whom it shall be made available at the lowest possible 
rates and in such manner as to encourage increased domestic and rural use of 
electricity. 

“(e) In disposing of the power generated by the project preference shall be 
ziven to counties, municipalities, and public power districts; and provision shall 
be made so that municipalities and other political subdivision and public agencies, 
now or hereafter authorized by law to engage in the distribution of electric 
current, may secure a reasonable share of the power generated at the project. 

“(f) In the event power is sold to any public agency, private company, or in- 
dividual for resale, the contracts for the sale of such power shall include adequate 
provisions for establishing resale rates, which shall be fixed by the generating 
agency and which not only shall provide for passing on to the electric consumer 
savings in costs of generation, but also shall be promotional in character, de- 
signed, insofar as reasonably possible, to result in periodic rate reductions. Such 
contracts inust be for a period of time not exceeding 20 years, including renewals. 

“(4) That copies of the State law or laws authorizing the power authority to 
conduct the operations contemplated herein shall be filed by the State before 
taking possession of the power works. Without limitations upon the generality 
of this requirement such law or laws shall include provisions : 

“(a) Autborizing the power authority to construct, acquire, maintain and 
operate transmission lines and substations and the lands appurtenant thereto. 

“(b) Authorizing the power authority to contract and serve municipalities, 
other public bodies and electric distribution cooperatives serving areas within 
economic transmission distance from the project outside the State of New York. 
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c) Relieving the power authority from any requirement to make contracts 
or to enter into agreements for the making of contracts for the sale of its power 
before if may issue bonds, or incur other debt, or before it may conduct any or 
all of the operations contemplated by this recommendation. 

R. A. W. 
Fe de, Ws 

FEBRUARY 15, 1946. 

Note.—The above joint recommendation was initialed at Washington, D. C 
by Lt. Gen. Raymond A. Wheeler, Chief of Engineers, Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army, and Maj. Gen. Francis B. Wilby, United States Army, retired, chair- 
man, Power Authority of the State of New York. It revises and brings up to date 
the original Federal-State accord on the St. Lawrence power development in New 
York, dated February 7, 1983, jointly recommended by the same agencies and 
— to the Committee on Foreign Relations, United States Senate, at pub 
lic hearings February 10, 1933. The accord is referred to in the joint resolution 
Senate Joint Resolution 104, now before the committee to approve the United 
States-Canadian agreement of March 19, 1941, for completion of the Great Lakes 
St. Lawrence project. 

Senator Lenman. This agreement was arrived at on the basis of 
the Federal-State accord of 1933, negotiated between the same two 
parties when I was Governor of the State of New York. The 1933 
agreement has been referred to in all the joint resolutions on the St. 
Lawrence considered in the past years by this committee, including 
the Vandenberg reso!ution of 1947 and the Green resolution considered 
last year. It was included by reference in what was formerly desig- 
nated as section 5. 

The 1946 agreement, negotiated during the incumbency of the pres- 
ent Governor of New York, provides, among other things, for all the 

safeguards to which I have referred, and which the present New York 
Power Author ity now opposes for reasons which, in my judgment, are 
highly unsound, and even dangerous. 

May I point out again that the 1946 agreement between the Corps 
of Engineers and the Power Authority of New York was negotiated 
during the incumbency of the present Governor of New York, Gov. 
Tom E. Dewey. 

Senator Humrurey. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt for a moment? 

Senator Leuman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Huxpurey. I would like to know what authority does the 
power authority have to change its preferences, if this preference 
program wa‘ arrived at on the basis of an agreement in 1946, 
Federal-State agreement, as I recall; is that not right ? 

Senator Lenman. It was an agreement—it was an initialed agree- 
ment. It did not carry any legislative acquiescence. It was not a 
matter of congressional action; it was merely an agreement which 
was entered into in 1946, initialed by the Corps of Engineers, repre- 
senting the United States Government, and the Power Authority of 
New York, which reiterated and confirmed the similar understanding 
or agreement reached in 1933. There was no legislative or official 
sanction. “ 

Senator Humpnrey. Is it your feeling, Senator, that the weakening 
of the agreement by the New York Power Authority, which strikes 
out the so-called preference clauses, may very well set a pattern for the 
weakening of the whole preference system that we have under the 
Flood Control and Public Power Act? 

Senator Lenaan. I fully agree with the Senator from Minnesota 
it would set a pattern, and w ould reverse a pattern which we followed 
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in the construction and operstion, public operation and construction 
of hydroelectric undertakings here for the last 30 or 40 years. It 
would be completely different. 


DAM AND POWER SITES 


Senator Humpurey. As I understand, several alternative power 
sites exist along the St. Lawrence seaway. You are also addressing 
yourself to the international section as one of the power sites? 

Senator Lenman. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. Along with the Niagara section, which is an- 
other; is that not correct? 

Senator Leuman. Well, they are entirely different, of course. 

Senator Humpnrey. That is what I say. 

Senator Lrimman. I am addressing myself in this statement purely 
to the International Rapids section of the St. Lawrence. I did ap- 
pear before a joint hearing of the House and Senate Subcommittees on 
Public Works a few days ago in connection with my bill. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes. 

Senator Leman (continuing). For the construction, public con- 
struction and operation of the power facilities on the Niagara and, in- 
cidentally, [ strongly opposed the turning over of those power facil- 
ities to private interests. 


POWER SITUATION IN NEW ENGLAND 


Senator Humrpnrey. I do not know whether the Senator from New 
York was present 2 days ago in the Senate when the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts made a very svlendid and unusually well-docu- 
mented address on some of the economic problems that confront the 
New England area. The most significant fact of that remarkable 
address, and it truly was a remarkable address, was his revealing of 
the cost of power in the New England States; the tremendous, high 
costs of electrical energy, to a point where the New England indus- 
tries just simply could not compete. They are unable to have in- 
creased power resources unless they could get it from hydroelectric 
sources such as the Senator is now addressing himself to. 

i recall that Senator Kennedy pointed out that the average power 
cost in the New England States was 52 percent over the United States 
as compared with the general average in the United States and in 
some instances it was as high as 200 percent. He also pointed out 
very convincingly that the revenue of the private utilities, the profit, 
instead of increasing has been decreasing because the costs are so high 
that it is prohibitive to industry. Industry is just walking out and 
moving out, going to other sections of the country. In terms of 
unemployment during a period of full employment, I recall he said 
that there was community after community with 10,000, 15,000, 20,000, 
or 40,000 unemployed at a time when we are talking about full em- 
ployment. 

I think it was Lord Maynard Keynes to whom somebody said that 
in the long run everything will be all right. He said, “No, in the long 
run we will all be dead,’ and that he was more interested in the 
short run, because it is the sum total of the short runs that add up. 
Exclusive of the great Northwest, I would suppose this area offers 
the greatest power opportunity. I think the Senator’s concern about 
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how those facilities are developed, the area, the waters which are 
used, is of the greatest importance to the public interest. I hope that 
the Senator will send a copy of his testimony to Senator Kennedy. 

Senator Leuman. Thank you, Senator, very much. 

May I point this out that today, save for New England, the cost 
of power in New York State is the highest for any part of the Union; 
the highest cost is New England. That is, I think, 3.95 cents per 
kilowatt-hour; New York is second, with 2.76 cents per kilowatt-hour. 

The CHarrman. They have commissions there; have they not? 

Senator Lenman. I beg your pardon? I did not get your question. 

The Cuarrman. I presume, when power is privately developed 
without any Government subsidy or any Government aid, the com 
missions had to go out and get their money from the people and pay 
big interest charges. I think we have got to be fair in this matter. 
Of course, when the Government foots the bill you can get things 
pretty cheaply, no question about that. 


FEDERAL POWER POLICY 


I wanted to ask you a question. Does not the Federal Power Act 
represent the Federal power policy ? 

Senator Lenman. I am not quite sure I understand the question. 

The Cuamman. Well, does not the act itself define the policy? 

Senator Lenman. The act—well, certainly the policy has been 
that—the Flood Control Act, I think it is 

The CHarrman. Yes. 

Senator Lenman (continuing). Well, I certainly think the policy 
in the past hi = been to give certain preferences. Now we are trying 
to undo that, by eliminating the preferences that I have been fighting 
for and which, I think, are sound. But may I just continue my 
remarks about the cost of power, and I think I ean satisfy the dis 
tinguished chairman ? 


NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND POWER SITUATION COMPARED 
TO CALIFORNIA 


The Cuarman, Yes. Before you continue, I wanted to say that 
when you were Governor you took the position, did you not, that the 
St. Lawrence power should be turned over to New York without any 
restriction ¢ 

Senator Leuman. Oh, no. 

The Coatrman. What was your position? 

Senator Lenman. Oh, no. My position was exactly the same as it 
is now, that it was to be turned over to the State of New York with 
safeguards, which, in the first place, would recognize the rights of 
other States within economic transmission districts, such as certain 
New England States, in the case of the St. Lawrence; and Ohio and 
Pennsylvania in the case of Niagara. It also was that the power would 
be developed as cheaply as possible for the benefit of the people of the 
State, and not disposed of to the private utility companies without 
some safeguards. 

The CuatrMan. But who is to pay the bill? 

Senator Lenman. May I just finish, Mr. Chairman? I want this 
power to go to New York State, very much, but it is not going to serve 
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much purpose if this power is turned over at the bus bar to the great 
public-utility companies for transmission to the people by them, and 
to distribution without provision that this power is to be distributed 
as economically as possible, and for the purpose of developing the 
industry in New York State and in other States. - hat is my purpose. 

I want the power facilities to be turned over to New York State. 
Of course Ido. I have been fighting for it for 25 ae ut I want it to 
go to New York State with proper ee May I finish what I 
suid before? I explained that the highest cost power was in New 
England. The second highest cost power was in New York, and that 
is, | think, 3.76 cents per kilowatt-hour. 

We compare that with California, with the Pacific coast, where 
there have been great public hydroelectric developments, and the cost 
of power to the « consumer is 1.95 cents as compared to 3.76 cents in 
New York State, just about one-half, and this is the interesting fea- 
ture, if I may point it out, and I think it is extremely interesting: 
That statistics will show that there is a very direct connection between 
the consumption of power and the price of power. 

New York, with a cost to the consumer of 3.76 cents, the average con- 
sumption in New York State is 1,400 kilowatt-hours. 

On the Pacific coast, with a cost of only 1.95 cents per kilowatt-hour, 
the consumption is 2,500 kilowatts, more than 1,000 kilowatts greater 
than in New York State, and I do not think that difference in con- 
sumption can be explained on any other basis to any other ground, 
than that low-cost power increases consumption, makes it possible 
for a manufacturer to compete, makes it possible for the honsehold 
owner, the consumer, the farmer, to use large quantities of electrical 


energy which, in turn, makes for prosperity and contentment on the 
part of our population. 

The CHamman. I wonder if we could put the rest of your statement 
in the record ¢ 

Senator Lenman. Gentlemen, I do not want to detain the commit- 
tee. I should be very glad indeed to put the balance of my statement 


in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


CANADIAN ACTION ON THE SEAWAY 


As the subcommittee is aware, the Parliament at Ottawa has already taken 
definite and positive action to protect the interests of Canada and her people in 
every phase of this project for development of the boundary waters of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence system. 

By legislation approved December 21, 1951, the Canadian Parliament has 
vigorously exercised its jurisdiction over the Canadian share of these boundary 
waters both for navigation and power. 

It has created a St. Lawrence Seaway Authority with power to issue up to 
$300 million in bonds guaranteed by the Canadian Government. It has au- 
thorized this agency to build all or a part of the works needed to complete the 
seaway to project depth of 27 feet through the channels and 30 feet over the 
sills of canals and locks, from the Atlantic to Lake Erie. 

The Canadian legislation is exceedingly flexible in its terms. It leaves the 
door open for reciprocal action by the Congress, as contemplated by the Bound- 
ary Waters Treaty of 1909 and as provided by Senate Joint Resolution 45. The 
treaty of 1909 authorized the United States and Canada to provide for the im- 
provement of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system by mutual arrangement 
“expressed by concurrent or reciprocal legislation on the part of Congress and 
the Parliament of Canada.” 
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Thus the Canadian legislation of 1951 provides for the construction by Canada 
of the navigation works in the wholly Canadian sections of the waterway. In 
addition—in the event that the Congress fails to act—it provides also for the 
construction by Canada of the vitally important locks and canals in the Inter- 
national Rapids section. 

These locks and canals will command the approach of all ships, whether cargo 
or naval vessels, to the Great Lakes. They are to be built in waters forming a 
part of the original boundary of the United States. This boundary was won in 
the American Revolution and fixed by Franklin, Adams, and Jay in the treaty of 
1783 on a line starting at the intersection of the 45th parallel with the St. Law- 
rence River and running west through the International Rapids section and 
through the Great Lakes and their connecting rivers to a point near the head- 
waters of the Great Lakes and the Mississippi River. 

Up to now, for 170 years, the United States has never failed to assert the 
sovereign rights of this Nation in our boundary waters. In every treaty and 
agreement negotiated with Canada to provide for the development of the St. 
Lawrence River, the United States has always reserved the right to build, own, 
and operate the proposed locks and canals in the International Rapids seetion on 
the United States side of the river. This would be accomplished by Senate Joint 
Resolution 45 and the other measure before the subcommittee. 

Under the Canadian legislation of 1951—if the Congress fails to act—the pro- 
posed locks and canals would be relocated from the United States to the Cana- 
dian side of the river where they would be built, owned, and operated by Canada. 
This would mean an all-Canadian seaway, without a canal or lock under the 
American flag from the Atlantic to the MacArthur lock at the Soo. Under the 
legislation of 1951, if Canada builds all the navigation works needed to complete 
an all-Canadian seaway, the Canadian Seaway Authority is directed to levy tolls, 
by unilateral action at Ottawa, on all ships, passengers, and cargo passing 
through these new facilities. The great bulk of this traffic, as our own Govern 
ment agencies have reported to the Congress, will be American commerce, bound 
to or from our ports on the Great Lakes. 

We are therefore no longer confronted with the question whether or not the 
seaway is to be built. It will be built by Canada, subject to tolls fixed by uni 
lateral action, or it will be built jointly by the United States and Canada, subject 
to tolls fixed by mutual agreement. 


CANADIAN POWER MARKETING 


The Parliament of Canada has by no means confined its jurisdiction to the 
navigation phase of the St. Lawrence seaway and power project 

In Canada—unlike_the practice in the United States—major river projects for 
the public development of hydroelectric power have for many years been built 
by the Provinces rather than by the Dominion Government. In the acts of 1951, 
Parliament designated the Province of Ontario through its hydroelectric power 
commission to build the Canadian share of all the works in the International 
Rapids section, except the works solely for navigation. 

The acts provided in substance that Ontario would build the Canadian share 
of the common works and the power works “in conjunction with works under- 
taken by an appropriate authority in the United States.” 

Parliament thus limited the commitment of the Canadian Government to the 
cost of the works solely for navigation By specifically assigning the common 
works and the power work for construction by agencies of Ontario and the 
United States, it allocated the cost of the common works—including some dams 
and channel excavation—to the power development. It thus made an alloca- 
tion of costs not only for the Ontario agency but also for the United States 
ageney, each of which will develop one-half of the power in the International 
Rapids section. 

Under the acts to which I have referred, Parliament has provided fully for 
the development of the Canadian share of St. Lawrence power, with every 
possible safeguard to protect the interests of power consumers on the Canadian 
side of this boundary. The Hydroelectric Power Commission of Ontario is 
today operating great projects on the Niagara, the Ottawa, and other rivers 
to produce virtually all the power contributing to the public supply in that 
Province. Under its own act and under the legislation approved by Parliament 
in 1951, the Commission will publicly develop and transmit the Canadian share 
of St. Lawrence power over its own system, serving municipalities, rural electric 
cooperatives, and public agencies throughout the Province, extending from the 
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head of the Great Lakes throughout the Province, extending from the head of 
the Great Lakes to the Quebec border on the St. Lawrence River. 

There is uo question that St. Lawrence energy, mingled with other available 
sources of low-cost energy in Ontario, will reach consumers at low rates. 

The cost of electric energy to domestic and rural consumers in Ontario 
averages about one-half the cost to consumers in New York and New England. 
This differential against residential customers, dairy farmers, and consumers 
generally in this area would be increased further if we fail to safeguard the 
development of our share of St. Lawrence power. 

In the light of the action taken by the Canadian Parliament to protect 
Canadian interests in all phases of this project, it is inconceivable to me that 
the Congress should waive or delegate its responsibility to deal with the power 
development in the interest of our own consumers. 


PROPOSALS FOR MARKETING ST. LAY 2ENCE POWER IN THE UNITED STATES 


The International Joint Commission by its order of October 29, 1952, gave 
general approval to the project for construction of its power works and the 
common works in the International Rapids section, to be undertaken jointly 
by agencies of the United States and Ontario, each agency to bear one-half of 
the cost. 

The application filed by Canada in this proceeding was authorized in advance 
by the act of Parliament designating Ontario to construct and operate the 
Canadian half of these works. 

The application filed by our State Department made no designation of the 
agency which would build the United States half of the works. On the con- 
trary, our application expressly set forth the jurisdiction of the Congress over 
the development of the International Rapids section for power as well as 
navigation, and left open the matter of designating the agency to build any 
of the works undertaken on behalf of the United States. Accordingly, the 
International Joint Commission itself, in its order of approval, made no desig- 
nation of the United States agency that was to participate in building the 
project. 

Separate applications to construct the United States share of the power works 
and the common works under a 50-year license were filed with the Federal Power 
Commission in 1952 by the Power Authority of the State of New York, and by 
a private corporation, the Public Power and Water Corp. The Federal Power 
Commission which recommended to Congress in 1950 that our Government 
develop the International Rapids section in a dual purpose project, has not yet 
acted upon these applications. If one of the numerous intervenors in this 
proceeding should exercise the statutory right to a review in the court of appeals, 
it would require about 2 years before a final decision could be reached on the 
validity of any order issued by the Commission. 


POWER PROVISIONS IN VARIOUS ST. LAWRENCE BILLS 


S.589 makes no definite designation of the agency which is to construct and 
operate the United States share of the power works and the common works. It 
provides only that the Government corporation set up in the bill shall not pro- 
ceed to build the navigation works unless and until it has satisfactory assurances 
that “the State of New York, or an entity duly designated by it, or other licensee 
of the Federal Power Commission in conjunction with an appropriate agency in 
Canada, will construct and complete, as nearly as possible concurrently with 
the navigation works authorized herein, the dams and power works approved 
by the International Joint Commission in its order of October 29, 1952” (sec. 3, 
§S. 589). 

In contrast with this provision, Senate Joint Resolution 45 definitely desig- 
nates the Government corporation set up by both measures to build not only 
the navigation works authorized by S. 589, but also the United States share of 
the power works and the common works. 

In this respect, Senate Joint Resolution 45 authorizes works in the Interna- 
tional Rapids section well within the scope of the Green resolution, Senate Joint 
Resolution 27, of the last Congress. It closely follows the terms of the proposed 
Aiken amendment to that resolution, an amendment sponsored by the chairman, 
Senator Taft, Senator Douglas, myself, and other supporters of the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project. 

As a matter of fact, the United States would have assumed the cost of more 
of the works in the International Rapids section under Senate Joint Resolution 
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or 


27 and the Aiken amendment that is proposed in Senate Joint Resolution 45. 
All the works to be built in this section are listed with estimates of cost sub- 
mitted by the Corps of Engineers on page 529 of the hearings on Senate Joint 
Resolution 27, 82d Congress, Ist session. 

The United States was to assume the cost of all the works in this section 
except the cost of power equipment and machinery, land acquisition, and reha- 
bilitation on the Canadian side—under the 1941 United States-Canadian agree- 
ment which has now lapsed 

The Aiken amendment accordingly authorized bond issues by the proposed St. 
Lawrence Development Commission in the amount of $485 million. Since the 
Province of Ontario has now assumed the cost of one-half the power works and 
one-half the common works under the project approved by the International 
Joint Commission, Senate Joint Resolution 45 reduces the bond limit to $385 mil 
lion. This allows for an increase of about 15 percent in the costs above the 
estimates last submitted by the Corps of Engineers. While it reduces the limit 
on the issuance of bonds by $100 million, Senate Joint Resolution 45 neverthe 
less makes available to support the bonds the full volume of power revenues and 
navigation tolls contemplated by the Aiken amendment. 


SAFEGUARDS FOR POWER CONSUMPTION 


The principal iifference between S. 589 and Senate Joint Resolution 45 is in 
the matter of sion of congressional safeguards for power consumers. 

Since it exc! power works and the common works from authorization 
by the Congr: 39 contains no safeguards on the power phase of the 
development. 

Senate Joint Resolution 45 on the other hand includes safeguards which the 
Congress has uniformly provided in dealing with dual-purpose developments of 
such magnitude as the St. Lawrence seaway and power project. 

The safeguards contained in Senate Joint Resolution 45 conform to St. 
Lawrence resolutions heretofore approved by the Committee on Foreign Rela 
tions, in reporting the Vandenberg resolution of the 80th Congress, and many 
previous enactments by the Congress. They are designed 

1. To make possible very substantial savings and economies in the actual con 
struction of the project as a dual-purpose development, by continuing congres 


sional review and control of the authorized works, and by providing for an 
equitable allocation of the cost of the common works as between navigation and 


power. 

2. To accord to power consumers in New York and New England and to rural 
electric cooperatives, municipalities, and other preference customers, the same 
benefits from this project as Congress has provided by law in authorizing similar 
projects in other areas throughout the country 

The safeguards to which I refer are set forth in section 16 of Senate Joint 
Resolution 45. 

That section authorizes the St. Lawrence Development Corporation, with 
such assistance as the President may direct and designate, to negotiate an ar 
rangement with the government of the State of New York for the transfer 
to the appropriate agency of that State of the power facilities to be installed on 
the United States side of the International Rapids section. 

Senate Joint Resolution 45 maintains the jurisdiction of the Congress over 
the development of the power by providing, in the first instance, for construc 
tion of the United States share of the power works and the common works, as 
well as the navigation works, by the St. Lawrence Development Corporation. 

It provides further for the specific approval by the Congress of any agree- 
ment negotiated for the transfer of the power facilities before it shall become 
effective. 

Section 16 specifies that any such arrangement shall contain provisions for 
making available a fair share of the power to New England States within eco 
nomic transmission distance of the project. 

It provides for the marketing of the power in accordance with the safeguards 
for preference customers and rural and domestic consumers contained in the 
Federal-State joint recommendations on this project submitted to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations on March 6, 1946. 

It provides for the reimbursement to the United States Treasury of the full 
cost of the project facilities useful for power, under a formula heretofore ap 
proved by the Committee on Foreign Relations, providing for an equitable 
allocation of the cost of the common works as between navigation and power 
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VIEWS SHARED BY OTHERS 


Mr. Chairman, I am not alone in expressing the viewpoints I have expressed 
in my presentation today. Many organizations and individuals representing 
a virtual cross section of my State have written to me or addressed to the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee directly, urging approval of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 45 and strongly advocating the inclusion of power safeguards in whatever 
legislation is reported out by this committee. These organizations include labor 
unions, rural groups, and individual public officials of New York State. I have 
selected a number of these statements from individuals and organizations and 
shall ask that they be included in the record at the end of my remarks. The 
organizations and individuals whose statements I offer for the record are as 
follows: 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
Senator Francis J. Mahoney, minority leader, New York State Senate 
Assemblyman Eugene IF’. Bannigan, minority leaders, New York State Assembly 
Robert F. Wagner, Jr., president, Borough of Manhattan 
Mr. Richard H. Balch, chairman, Democratic State Committee of New York 
Mr. Rudolph Halley, president, New York City Council 
Women’s Trade Union League 
Statement by nine Congressmen 

(The individual statements referred to foliow:) 


STATEMENT ON SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 45 BY FREDERICK F. UMHBY, EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY, INTERNATIONAL LADIES’ GARMENT WORKERS’ UNION 


The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union urges the Congress to take 
quick action to make the St. Lawrence seaway and power project an immediate 
reality. We urge this as citizens and as workers. The project represents a 
vreat Opportunity to insure the continued prosperity and security of our country. 
It will mean more jobs and more stable jobs. It will mean lower prices, lower 
taxes, and higher living standards. But above all, it will mean added security 
in a world of increasing international tensions. 

Considerably more than half of our 431,000 members are employed in the 
New York-New England area which will be immediately affected by the project. 
As consumers Our members who live in this area pay among the highest electric 
bills in the Nation. One of the basic reasons their bills for electric power are 
so high is its scarcity. By harnessing the now wasted power of the St. Lawrence, 
and Niagara as well, a substantial cut can be made in these high bills if proper 
consumer safeguards, such as those contained in the Lehman resolution, are 
enacted. 

But the savings in consumers’ costs will not be limited to electricity bills alone. 
With more power at cheaper rates, the farmers in this region, particularly the 
dairy farmers who need extensive refrigeration and electric power equipment 
to operate efficiently, will be able to supply the consumers with more, better, 
and cheaper food. Moreover, the increase in trade and the cheaper freight rates 
which the seaway project will bring will mean lower costs all along the line for 
many other consumer items. 

Not only will the project mean lower costs for workers, but it will be of 
utmost importance in determining whether our members and tens of thousands 
of other working people in this area will have any jobs at all. The higher 
electricity costs in the Northeast are responsible in part for the exodus of 
industry from this area and for its relatively declining economy. The lack of 
cheap power has manifestly been one of the basic causes for the lag in the 
economic growth of the Northeast. For example, during World War II, one 

pplication after another to locate new plants in this region was turned down 
because of the critical shortage of electric power in this area. The proposed 
‘roject will without any doubt be of substantial help in halting this declining 
trend. But, above all, the most pressing reason for immediate action on the 
project is its importance to the Nation’s defense effort. The seaway and the 
power project will contribute directly and substantially to the defense needs 
f the United States and Canada. It will permit a continuous supply of iron 
ore to be brought from Labrador to our steel mills via a protected inland route 
It will provide a supplementary transportation route. It will provide a tre 
mendous source of cheap hydroelectric power for defense needs. To the tax- 
payers the project will mean a saving of millions of dollars in the decreased 
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cost of defense items, a saving which will be shared by taxpayers throughout 
the country. 

The objections to the project are familiar ones, but their validity has not 
been increased by repetition. ‘The very same objections were voiced by the 
railroads, the utility companies, and other special vested interests in the past 
whenever a great national project was considered. They were voiced when the 
Panama Canal was proposed. They were voiced when the TVA was proposed. 
They were voiced when the Grand Coulee Dam was_ proposed. But 
who today can question the tremendous advantages of these projects to ow 
Nation's economy? Who today can question the tremendous military and naval 
advantages we and the entire free world have gained from the Panama Canal‘ 
And who today can question that, from the viewpoint of our Nation’s defense, 
we would have been far better off during the war if the St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project had been a fact rather than a proposal? The possibility that 
we will need these very facilities for our continued defense effort for many years 
to come must give pause to those who oppose the project for their own narrow 
interests 

It has been the position of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
that in the development of the Nation’s national resources, and particularly 
in the development of its hydroelectric resources, the general interests of the 
entire Nation will best be served by the public development of these resources 
We believe that the development and distribution of electric current through 


public agencies of Federal, State, and local governments and rural electric 
cooperatives is the most economical method of insuring the greatest and cheapest 
use of such power. In addition, we believe that only through such development 


will the areas immediately affected and those in bordering States as well share 
in the benefits of such public-power resources. 

We are aware that another measure (8S. 589) is before the committee author 
izing Federal construction of the navigation facilities, but leaving the power 
project subject to license for a period of 50 years. We prefer and strongly favor 
the enactment of Senate Joint Resolution 45 hecause it covers both the naviga 
tion and power facilities in a dual-purpose development. The joint resolution 
makes possible great economies in which both projects will share from an equi 
table allocation of costs and contains safeguards essential in the interest of 
power consumers in New York, New England, and neighboring States. 

The Congress is no longer faced by an academic proposal. If it doesn’t act 
now, the Canadian Government will continue to develop the project on its own 
To do so would impose a great economic burden on our economy. It would mean 
that all Americans who use the seaway would have to pay unilaterally deter 
mined tolls. Consequently, it would mean an increased burden on the American 
workingman and consumer, who would ultimately have to pay for these tolls in 
the form of higher prices for food, clothing, shelter, and fuel. In addition, to 
permit another government to control what is so obviously a project of major 
military importance to our national defense would be to shirk an obvious national 
responsibility 

May I, therefore, not only on behalf of our members but in the interest of the 
entire northeastern area, as well as in the interest of our Nation’s defense, urge 
the subcommittee to take quick action in approving the proposed project and in 
insuring that its resources be used in the public interest. We trust that this 
proposal of paramount national importance will be enacted in the interests of 
the entire Nation and not once more defeated by narrow sectional interests 


STATEMENT BY JAcOB §. PoTorsky, GENERAL PRESIDENT, THE AMALGAMATED 
CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA, IN SUPPORT OF THE LEHMAN RESOLUTION (S. J 
Res. 45) 


The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, which represents approxi 
mately 375,000 workers in the men’s clothing industry, fully endorses the terms 
of the Lehman resolution (S. J. Res. 45) to authorize the development of the 
St. Lawrence River. 

Like the bill (S. 589) offered by Senator Wiley, of Wisconsin, the Lehman 
resolution would provide for the construction of works on the St. Lawrence 
River which are needed to round out the completion of a continuous deep-navi 
gation seaway from Duluth at the head of the Great Lakes to the Atlantic 
Ocean. 
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The seaway will not only help to stabilize the steel and other industries in the 
Midwest but, by reducing freight costs for agricultural and industrial products 
generally, will enable our Nation to compete for markets throughout the world. 

In the event that Congress fails to authorize the construction of the necessary 
navigation works on the United States side of the International Rapids section 
of the St. Lawrence River, Canada has already made plans to relocate and build 
these canals and locks on the Canadian side. This would result in an all-Cana- 
dian seaway, subject to tolls unilaterally imposed at Ottawa, from the MacArthur 
lock at the Soo to the Atlantic. 

While the Wiley bill covers construction of the navigation works in the 
International Rapids section by the Federal Government, it leaves the con- 
struction, operation, and control of the United States share of the power works 
and the common works subject to a 50-year license from the Federal Power 
Commission. The Commission has no authority to control intrastate rates to 
ultimate consumers, to prescribe sales of reasonable shares of the power to 
public bodies, REA cooperatives, and other preference customers, or to enforce 
other safeguards in the interest of consumers. 

The New York Power Authority has appiled for a license from the Federal 
Power Commission to take over the construction, operation, and control of the 
United States share of the power development, including the dams and associ- 
ated common works. This agency. since its reorganization several years ago, 
has plainly stated its purpose at congressional hearings and before the Com- 
mission to deny the rights as preference customers guaranteed by Congress to 
public bodies and cooperatives, in the case of other major projects in other 
areas authorized by Congress. 

Under the New York Power Authority’s announced plan, utility monopolies 
in control of the market in New York State would be permitted to build the 
transmission lines leading to the bus bar of the project and to absorb the entire 
output of St. Lawrence power contributing to the public supply on this side of 
the line. This would be in striking contrast with the marketing of the Canadian 
share of St. Lawrence power on the other side of the line, where the Ontario 
Hydroelectric Power Commission has already been authorized to provide for 
public generation, transmission, and distribution of this power to municipal and 
rural power districts throughout the Province. 

Handing over the United States share of our tremendous resource of water- 
power in our boundary waters to direct or indirect control by private utility 
interests would be a shocking reversal of the conservation policies sponsored by 
Governors Smith, Roosevelt, and Lehman for the public development and trans- 
mission of this power for the primary benefit of consumers. 

If the power of the St. Lawrence, and later the power of Niagara Falls, are 
to be frittered away under license, no substantial savings in costs to power 
consumers in the Northeast can be expected. REA cooperatives, municipalities, 
and other public bodies, including Federal facilities, will continue to purchase 
power at high rates, dictated by the utilities under the protecting wings of 
State public service commissions. The existing wide differential between high 
rates in the New York-New England area and much lower rates across the 
border in Ontario, in the South and in the West will continue to operate against 
millions of domestic, rural, and commercial customers in the Northeast. 

The members of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, in common 
with other producers and consumers, will be directly affected by the decisions 
Congress makes in dealing with this great natural resource. We are aware of 
the tremendous opportunity that lies in the proper development of the St. 
Lawrence and we therefore strongly urge the enactment of the Lehman resolution 
to safeguard its benefits for all the people. 
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JOINT STATEMENT BY SENATOR FRANCIS J. MAHONEY AND ASSEMBLYMAN EUGENE F 
BANNIGAN, DrMOCRATIC LEGISLATIVE LEADERS 


The following letter was sent today by Senator Francis J. Mahoney and 
Assemblyman Eugene F. Bannigan to the chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations in Washington, urging support of Senate Joint Resolution 45 
on the St. Lawrence-Niagara project: 

APRIL 14, 1953. 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: Passage of the Lehman resolution, Senate Joint Resolution 45, is 
urgently needed to provide for the development of the St. Lawrence River in the 
public interest. 

The safeguards contained in this measure for the benefit of power consumers 
have been sustained by the people of this State, whenever the issue has been 
squarely presented, since the time of Gov. Alfred E. Smith. 

The last New York State Democratic platform endorsed the action of the 
United States Senate in unanimously approving the Niagara Treaty of 1950 
with a reservation providing for “adequate safeguards to insure the use of this 
immense water power for the benefit of the people.”” Senator Lehman and 
members of the legislature elected on that platform pledged their continued 
opposition to any plan “to turn over the people’s power resources on the Niagara 
and the St. Lawrence for private gain by bus-bar sales to a favored utility 
monopoly” and gave warning, at that time, against repeated attempts “to 
raid these invaluable resources.” 

The first effective steps to conserve the water power of the St. Lawrence and 
the Niagara for the benefit of consumers were taken by Governor Smith after 
World War I. By forthright action, he exposed and blocked a covert attempt 
by a State Commission to lease the St. Lawrence power site for exploitation by 
private interests. The New York State Power Authority was created in 1931, 
after repeated recommendations by Governor Smith and Governor Roosevelt, 
and continued during the administration of Governor Lehman to work actively 
for the conservation and development of St. Lawrence-Niagara power, with 
specific safeguards to protect consumers. 

Three years ago Gov. Thomas E. Dewey reshuffled the State Public Service 
Commission and the power authority by appointment en bloc of new majorities 
now in control of both agencies. 

Since 1950 the Public Service Commission has increased rates all along the 
line for street lighting and other municipal purposes, and for telephone service 

The power authority meanwhile has repudiated its previous recommendations 
to Congress for definite safeguards to insure the sale and transmission of St 
Lawrence-Niagara power to municipalities, rural cooperatives, and other agen 
cies recegnized as preference customers by Federal law. 

At hearings before congressional committees and the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, the authority has attacked the safeguards applied by Congress to river 
developments generally since the administration of President Theodore Roosevelt 
It has outlined new plans for the disposal of St. Lawrence-Niagara power over 
the transmission lines of the dominant utility monopolies in New York State 
It has asked Congress to establish a new precedent on the St. Lawrence, under 
which Bonneville, Grand Coulee, and other great projects throughout the Nation, 
authorized by Congress and owned by all the people, would be turned over the 
ownership, operation, and control by State agencies under the guise of States 
rights. 

According to its own estimates, made by the authority before the Federal 
Power Commission, the reduced generating costs resulting from hydroelectric 
development on the St. Lawrence and the Niagara and the coordination of hydro 
and steam power supply will produce annual savings of $95 million. 

The principal private utilities in New York State have already rejected the 
authority’s coordination scheme by demanding congressional approval of thier 
plan to take over the undeveloped power of Niagara Falls in a strictly private 
project. ; 

There is no question that tens of millions of dollars in benefits and savings 
that belong by right to consumers are at stake in the projects to develop the 
St. Lawrence and the Niagara Rivers. 

The licensing of these great water powers for 50 years by the Federal Power 
Commission, without adequate safeguards to consumers, the denial of preference 
rights to municipalities and rural cooperatives, and the sale of the power at the 
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bus bar would mean that the lion’s share of the benefits and savings from these 
projects would be absorbed by the private utilities. 

The people of New York are paying among the highest rates for utility service 
to be found anywhere in the United States. Under the Dewey program forced 
through the last session of the legislature it is now proposed to saddle additional 
burdens upon the average household by sharp increases in rents and by imposing 
new taxes on employment. 

This is no time to hand over the most valuable waterpowers in the State 
under a 50-year license for the benefit of utility promoters. These assets belong 
to the people. They should be developed under the Lehman resolution with its 
specific safeguards for consumers and provision for an equitable allocation of 
costs to power under the dual purpose project. We are opposed to any measure 
that would leave St. Lawrence power now—and Niagara power later—open for 
disposal by Federal or State commissions, without adequate and enforceable 
safeguards laid down by Congress. We, therefore, urge the committee to approve 
Senate Joint Resolution 45 consistent with the action taken by Congress in au- 
thorizing other great river projects throughout the Nation. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANCIS J. MAHONEY. 


EUGENE F. BANNIGAN, 


THE Ciry or New York, 
BorouUGH OF MANHATTAN, 
New York, N. Y., April 9, 1958. 
Hon, ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR WILEY: As president of the Borough of Manhattan and a 
member of the board of estimate of the city of New York, I want to urge you 
and the members of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations to approve 
Senate Joint Resolution 45, relative to the dual purpose development of the 
St. Lawrence River, introduced by Senator Herbert H. Lehman and nine other 
Senators. 

The safeguards contained in Senate Joint Resolution 45 are essential to 
effective development of the St. Lawrence River power. These safeguards 
are clearly necessary for the effective control of resale rates to consumers and 
for the equitable supply of St. Lawrence power on fair terms to municipalities, 
rural cooperatives, defense installations, and other wholesale users and dis 
tributors. Failure to incorporate these safeguards in legislative action taken by 
Congress will lead directly or indirectly to private utility control of a great 
natural resource which rightly belongs to all the people. 

The matter of effective safeguards in such proposed legislation is a matter 
of grave concern to our city and its people. During the past year the city of 
New York paid over $15 million for power and lighting for various municipal 
purposes. More recently, our rates were increased approximately 15 percent. 
Similarly, our industrial and commercial consumers of power, as well as do 
mestie users, have been burdened with increased power costs so that our people 
are paying rates which rank among the highest in the United States. 

Moreover, whatever action is taken by Congress with respect to development 
of the St. Lawrence power will serve as a precedent for future action by Con- 
gress in connection with development of the Niagara power project and other 
invaluable water powers. 

The resolution introduced by Senator Lehman contains necessary safeguards 
and should be approved by your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ropert F, Wane, Jr., 
President, Borough of Manhattan. 
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ELEcTRIC CONSUMERS INFORMATION COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C., March 16, 1958. 
Memo No. 34. 
To: All ECIC representatives. 
Mailing List No. 1. 
From: Clay L. Cochran. 
The following letter has gone to Senators Sparkman and Knowland: 


Hon. JoHN J. SPARKMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DraR SENATOR SPARKMAN: We urge the passage of legislation this session of 
the Congress providing for the development of power and navigation on the St. 
Lawrence River in collaboration with our neighbor Canada. Having given con- 
siderable study to Senator Wiley’s bill, 8. 589, providing for Federal participa- 
tion in the construction of the canal works, we would like to urge that it be 
passed with certain amendments to assure that the benefits from development 
will reach the maximum number of people. 

To this end we urge you to call upon the legislative drafting service to prepare 
two alternative amendments to S. 589: 

(1) An amendment providing for full Federal participation in the construction 
of power and navigation facilities on the St. Lawrence with the United States 
portion of the electric power distributed by a public entity in accordance with 
established Federal power policy. 

(2) An amendment providing that any license granted by the Federal Power 
Commission shall provide for preference in the sale of power to public bodies and 
cooperatives. 

We object strongly to any plan for the development of the St. Lawrence which 
does not contain proper safeguards for the consumer, including maximum power 
development, a fair allocation of costs as among power facilities and other 
features, and preference in power marketing to public bodies and cooperatives. 

Your cooperation and assistance in the drafting and introduction of the neces- 
sary amendments to S. 589 to achieve these ends are solicited. An identical copy 
of this letter is being sent to Senator Knowland. 

Respectfully, 
Sam O’NEAL, 
Tennessee Valley Public Power Association. 
DEWEY ANDERSON, 
Evecutive Director, Public Affairs Institute. 
ALEx RaADIN, 
General Manager, American Public Power Association. 
JeRRY VOORHIS, 
Executive Director, Cooperative League of the U. 8. A. 
ANTHONY W. SMITH, 
Executive Secretary, CIO Committee on Regional Development and 
Conservation, Assistant General Counsel, CIO. 
JEORGE BrRooKs, 
Director of Research, International Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mill 
Workers Union, AFL. 
CiypeE T. ELLs, 
Executive Manager, National Rural Electric Cooperative Association. 


STATEMENT or Hon. RicHArp H. BALcH, CHAIRMAN OF THE DEMOCRATIC 
STATE COMMITTEE OF NEw YORK 


The administrations at Washington and Albany have reached the decision 
to turn over the immensely valuable water power of the St. Lawrence and the 
Niagara to private utilities in New York State as the next big prize in the give- 
away program. 

The opening gun has already been fired in the drive to scrap the conservation 
and consumer safeguards Congress has built up since Theodore Roosevelt to pro- 
tect the richest water resources in New York State and the Nation. 

On the heels of a recent visit from Governor Dewey at the White House, the 
President, at his press conference on Thursday, April 23, lent his support to the 
Dewey plan for turning over the St. Lawrence power project to the State power 
authority at Albany, under a 50-year license from the Federal Power Commission. 

On the same day the Honse Committee on Appropriations voted to lop off all 
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funds needed for the building of main transmission lines to carry low-cost hydro- 
power from Federal dams to the people who own the public power resources, 

The House committee laid down a radical new policy in its appropriation bill. 
Its report states that under this administration the great bulk of the power devel- 
oped in the public water of the Nation's great rivers is hereafter to be sold at the 
busbar of the power plants to the private utilities. This means sale of the power 
on terms dictated by the utility monopoly in each project area. 

The Dewey plan for dealing with the St. Lawrence and the Niagara projects 
in New York State goes even further than the program approved by the adminis- 
tration majority on the House committee. 

Since the State power authority was revamped by the appointment of a solid 
Republican membership on its board of trustees in 1950, it has consistently 
advocated the sale of the entire output of the St. Lawrence and the Niagara 
projects to the private utilities. It has opposed the construction of main trans- 
mission lines to the waterpower sites except by the utilities. It has frankly 
stated its plan to refuse to recognize municipal plants and rural electric coopera- 
tives set up under State laws as preference customers under acts of Congress. 

The Federal Power Commission turned down the Dewey plan for developing 
power on the St. Lawrence in 1950. It recommended that Congress authorize the 
dual-purpose power and navigation project with the usual safeguards for power 
consumers in New York and the New England States. 

The Federal Power Commission, also, is now being reorganized. With the 
displacement of Chairman Thomas Buchanan, who led the fight for consumer 
safeguards on the St. Lawrence project, the Commission is now expected to take 
swift action by reversing its 1950 decision and issuing a license to Dewey’s State 
agency. 

Meanwhile, the State power authority has recently announced that it will not 
reintroduce its 1951 Ives-Cole bill for public redevelopment of Niagara Falls. 
This leaves the way open for the Republican-sponsored Capehart-Martin-Miller 
bill. That measure turns over all the power that is left on the Niagara River 
for direct control by the private utilities in a wholly private development. Hear- 
ings on this bill are to begin early this month before House and Senate com- 
mittees on Public Works. 

The cost of electric service in New York State to domestic and commercial 
customers has ranged in recent years up to more than double the average 
charges paid by such consumers in Oregon, Washington, Tennessee, and other 
States served by power projects authorized by Congress with the usual safe- 
guards. This is conceded in reports made by the State power authority itself 
to the Governor, the legislature, and congressional committees. 

Utility rates in New York State have been steadily increasing for electric 
service since Governor Dewey recognized the State power authority and the 
public service commission in 1950. 

The 4,500,000 customers for domestic and commercial service in New York 
State will lose any chanace for substantial rate relief if the power from the St. 
Lawrence and the Niagara is monopolized at the bus bar. 

The potential capacity of these two projects, with 940,000 kilowatts on the 
St. Lawrence and 1,250,000 kilowatts on the Niagara, in combination exceeds 
the capacity of the world’s largest hydro development at the Grand Coulee Dam. 

Under the Niagara bill and the St. Lawrence resolution, Senate Joint Resol- 
lution 45, offered by Senator Lehman, this power will be publicly developed with 
every safeguard to pass its savings along to power consumers. These measures 
should be enacted to safeguard the use of St. Lawrence-Niagara power in the 
public interest. 

Under the Dewey plan the enormous potential value of these public resources 
will be converted into fabulous profits for investment bankers and utility pro- 
moters. This is the rich stake involved in the drive now under way at Washing- 
ton and Albany to turn over the greatest undeveloped water powers in New York 
State to private interests. 


FROM THE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE City CounciL, Mr. HALLEY 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE APRIL 21, 1953 


The following is the text of a telegram sent April 20, 1953, to the Honorable 
Alexander Wiley, Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, United States 
Senate urging approval by the committee of the resolution providing for develop- 
ment of the St. Lawrence seaway and power project. 
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JILL 


“T strongly urge the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations to approve Senate 
Joint Resolution 45, providing for development of the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project, introduced by Senator Lehman and nine other Senators. Adop- 
tion of this resolution wil) insure provision of adequate power to the residents 
of the city and State of New York at reasonable rates. The needs of New York 
City and State require the progressive development of our power resources. All 
consumers of power, including industrial, commercial and domestic users and 
our municipalities have sustained increased power costs hindering necessary 
expansion and full utilization. This great natural resource which belongs to all 
of the people should be utilized in the best interests of all. The joint resolution 
provides all requisite protection for the community and assures development 
of the St. Lawrence seaway both as a navigation facility and as a power project 
with public control in the interests of all the people. It should be approved by 
your committee. 

“RupoLpH HALLEY.” 


NEw York, N., Y., April 20, 1953. 


Senator HERBERT LEHMAN, 
United States Senate, 

Women’s Trade Union League strongly supports Senate Joint Resolution 45 
and urges its approval. As representatives of over a quarter of a million working 
women we particularly approve the safeguards contained in the resolution which 
will guarantee fair electricity rates to consumers. 


GEREL Rusien, President. 


Jornt STATEMENT RY NEW YorkK CONGRESSMEN EMANUEL CELLER, ABRAHAM J. 
Murer, [stporE DotiiNcer, Louris B. Heiter, ApAmM C. Powett, Jr., CHARLES 
A. BUCKLEY, SIDNEY FINE, LESTER HOLTZMAN, AND FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


We address ourselves to the subject of the St. Lawrence legislation now pend- 
ing hefore the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. This is a matter of vital 
interest to the people and the State of New York. Several bills on the subject are 
before the committee 

The Lehman resolution, Senate Joint Resolution 45, contains safeguards which 
are clearly needed in New York State to provide for the development of the 
boundary waters of the St. Lawrence River in the public interest. 

Development of the International Rapids on the New York frontier, with defi 
nite congressional safeguards to protect consumers, was provided for in bills 
authorizing construction of the works by our Government, offered in the last 
Congress on behalf of 35 cosponsors in the House and the Senate. A majority of 
the Democratic members of the House Committee on Public Works and the Senate 
voted for these measures. 

The issue of whether we should authorize the construction of the seaway 
is largely academic. A seaway is going to be built by Canada alone unless we join 
in a partnership with Canada so as to preserve for the United States a voice in 
the management of the seaway. 

Aside, however, from the question of having an equal voice in the control of 
the international waterway on our northern boundary—a voice no country in 
history has ever willingly abandoned—there is the issue of safeguards of the 
public interest as far as the power project is concerned. These safeguards in 
elude preferences for municipal bodies, defense industries, rural cooperatives 
and rural consumers, and for consumers in general. They are designed to insure 
that power from this great resource be made available to the people at the 
least possible cost and in such a manner as to promote the public interest. 

We, as Members of Congress from New York, feel it essential that these safe- 
guards be included in any legislation affecting the disposition of our great 
northern boundary water—the St. Lawrence River. 

If Congress should authorize the St. Lawrence seaway development without 
reference to these safeguards for the power project, it would nullify a national 
policy which bas been in existence for many vears. It would make possible a 
gross disregard of the public interest and the turning over to the big public 
utilities, at the bus bar, of the low-cost hydroelectric power from the waters 
of the St. Lawrence which are the birthright of all the people of New York State 
and of the Nation. It would lead the way to similar attempts at Niagara Falls. 

The St. Lawrence and the Niagara on the New York frontier are among the 
largest and the most valuable water powers on the continent, with a potential 
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combined capacity of more than 14 billion kilowatt-hours in average annual 
produc tion. 

The people of the State of New York have repudiated at the polls every effort 
made in the last half century to turn over these resources to direct or indirect 
control by private utilities. The licensing of the power sites, by State or Federal 
commissions, without congressional safeguards, or the sale of the power at the 
bus bar to favored monopoly interests, has repeatedly been rejected by the people. 

The Lehman resolution, Senate Joint Resolution 45, provides safeguards 
essential to the use of St. Lawrence power in the public interest. We therefore 
urge that whatever bill is reported out by the Foreign Relations Committee should 
include these safeguards. 


Senator Lenman. Mr. Chairman, if you will allow me to make 
one statement. I believe strongly in the building of the seaway. 
The distinguished chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee 
knows that, I have assured him of that, and he knows that I have 
argued for it on the floor of the Senate. I think he knows, too, that 
great as his service has been in furthering this project, my services, 
while not as important, possibly, as those of the chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, have covered a period of over 30 years 


ATTITUDE OF NEW YORK TOWARD SEAWAY 


I believed in the St. Lawrence project; I believed in its navigational 
features; I believed in its power features; and may I point out that 
while the development of power on the St. Lawrence is popular in 
New York, and the people of New York want the New York Power 
Authority, under certain safeguards, to have control of the operation 
of this power, the building of the seaway in New York has not been 
politically popul: i. It has been politically popular in certain areas 


of New York; it has been unpopular in the great metropolis of New 
York City; it has been unpopular in the great city of Buffalo, our 
second largest city. I have known that, but it has not deterred me, 
because I believe that the deve lopment of the seaway is of interest to 
the whole country, and anything that is of interest to the whole 
country benefits the State of New York. But do not forget for a min- 
ute that I have been supporting the seaway in the face of the opposi- 
tion of many of the most powerful influences and of large numbers of 
people in New York. 

Your colleague on the Republican side, Senator Ives, is not in favor 
of the seaway. He has opposed it time and time again. 

Likewise Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, of New York, has not in recent 
years supported the dual purpose St. Lawrence legislation. 

I have favored the seaway, and I favored the power development 
as a dual project, because I believed that those two things were in 
the national interest, and nothing which helps the State of Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota and Georgia and Texas can fail, I believe, to add 
to the prosperity and the welfare of my own State. 

But do not, Mr. Chairman, believe that this thing has been an easy 
fight on my part. The support of the seaway has been an unpopular 
fight in my State, and yet I have done it, and I will continue to do 
it, because I think it is right. 

The Cuarrman. We honor you for that statement, but I think there 
is Just one little mistake in it. I think if you were to take the vote 
of the common people of your State, you would be sustained on it. 
The fact that you have been elected so many times, indicates clearly 
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that the common voters have, as Lincoln indicated once, a lot of sense. 
I think that that is true in America today. 

We do know that selfish interests and blinded interests have taken 
the position that they have. But I honor you, sir, for having the 
unmitigated fortitude or guts, as we say sometimes, to stand up against 
the interests. ‘That is really what counts. You are in favor of the 
big interests, the American interests, and you are entitled to a great 
deal of credit. 

Senator Leuman. I thank you. 

May I say before you conclude, I thank the distinguished chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee for his remarks, and I hope he 
is right. But I also urge him to talk to my colleague from the State 
of New York, Senator Ives, and convince him. 

The CHarrman. I will. We will adjourn until 10:30 tomorrow 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:55 p. m., a recess was taken until 10:30 a. m. 
Thursday, May 21, 1953.) 


? 
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THURSDAY, MAY 21, 1953 


Unirep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
ComMMITTEE ON Forergn RELaTIons, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:35 a. m., in the Old 
Supreme Court Chamber, United States Capitol, Senator Alexander 
Wiley (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Wiley and George. 

Also Present: Representative Dondero, of Michigan. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order. 


LETTER FROM GENERAL ROBINSON ON THE TESTIMONY OF GREGORY 8. PRINCE 


I desire to have placed into the record, be typed therein, a letter 
from the Department of the Army from Maj. Gen. B. L. Robinson, 
Deputy Chief of Engineers, which is a reply to the testimony 
of Gregory S. Prince, general solicitor of the Association of American 
Railroads, who testified on April 16. 


(The document referred to follows :) 


Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DearR SENATOR Witty: On April 16, 1953, Mr. Gregory S. Prince, general 
solicitor, Association of American Railroads, testified before your subcommittee 
on the St. Lawrence project. I have just examined his prepared statement 
which was introduced in the record, and his oral testimony. 

With respect to cost estimates developed by the Corps of Engineers, Mr. Prince 
made a number of remarks which I consider inaccurate and misleading, and 
which convey impressions which are quite unjustified. In the interest of ac- 
curacy and fairness, I believe it incumbent upon me to inform you of the points 
which T consider to be the more important. 

On page 92052—-21 of Mr. Prince's statement the following general remark is 
made concerning Corps of Engineers cost estimates: 

“As bearing upon this statement, let me read you the following from the re- 
port, dated August 16, 1951, of the Subcommittee on Deficiencies and Army Civil 
Functions of the House Appropriation Committee, ‘Investigaton of Corps of 
Engineers Civil Works Program.’ 

“*The cost of the river-and-harbor and flood-control projects under construc- 
tion by the Corps of Engineers in fiscal year 1951, generally designated as civil- 
works projects, has increased inordinately. In dollars the increase between the 
cost estimate for these 182 projects when they were authorized by Congress, 
and the cost estimate submitted in connection with the budget for fiscal year 
1952 has been $3,273,933,000. In percentage, it amounts to an increase of 124 
percent. The cost estimate at the time of authorization of these projects was 
$2,638,517,000 and their cost for fiscal year 1952 is $5,912,451,000.’ 

“To me it is inconceivable that any sane person would embark upon a venture 
of the magnitude of the St. Lawrence waterway proposal with such inadequate, 
meager, and admittedly inaccurate estimates of its ultimate cost.” 
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In the foregoing statement Mr. Prince avoided any reference to the reply of the 
Chief of Engineers made to the same allegation during your 1952 hearings, which 
rebuttal (on p. 507) reads as follows: 

“With regard to the critical report cited by Mr. Prince, which purported to 
show that the cost of construction of the Corps of Engineers’ civil works projects 
has increased inordinately, it is appropriate to examine some of the facts 
entering into the data cited in connection with the 182 projects which were 
included in the program analyzed. 

“The cost history of those projects ranged from 1906 to 1950 but the analysis 
showed that 1937 was the representative year for the estimates upon which 
authorization was based. The aggregate of the estimates at time of authoriza 
tion was $2,638,600,000, and the estimates totaled $5,912,400,000 in July 1950, 
an increase of 124 percent. 

“Project extensions authorized by Congress subsequent to the basic authoriza- 
toin of the projects, however, accounted for 21.8 percent increase over the 
authorization estimates, leaving an increase of 102.2 percent to be accounted for 
by all other reasons. 

“During the period involved from 1937 to 1950 the Engineering News-Record 
Construction Cost Index rose from 234.71 to 512.67, an increase of 122 percent. 
The fact that the increase in civil-works projects due to all reasons other than 
authorized project extensions was only 102 percent, is a clear indication that 
the cost of construction of those projects not only has not increased inordinately, 
but has increased less than might reasonably be expected on the basis of the 
experience of the construction industry as a whole.” 

Secondly : On page 277 of the transcript Mr. Prince testified as follows: 

“You have to add another hundred million for the omitted cost of the upper 
Great Lakes channels. 

“Furthermore, that $100 million, bear in mind, is according to the Army engi 
neers, themselves, merely a preliminary estimate, no soundings or borings have 
been taken with respect to what is in the substructure in the Great Lakes 
connecting channels. They used available hydrographic data and made office 
studies and concluded that $100 million was the cost. 

“It seems to me pretty strange business practice to go into a project of that 
magnitude with estimates of that kind. 

“You, simply hope and pray that you are going to strike soft mud when you 
go to digging. If vou hit rock, your cost is not going to go up 50 percent, it is 
probably going to go up 2 or 3 times the estimated cost, but you sit in your office 
and you pray that the substructure is soft. 

“Therefore, I think the cost of the upper Great Lakes connecting channels 
will undoubtedly turn out to be far greater than the $9914 million which it is 
estimated today to cost.” 

Those statements are inaccurate and totally misleading. In the first place, Mr 
Prince avoided any reference to my description of the accuracy of that estimate 
appearing in my statement. The note in question reads as follows: 

“3. Great Lakes connecting channels: These 27-foot project estimates are 
based on a degree of planning and hydrographic information that compares 
favorably with that which would ordinarily be accomplished for the preparation 
of a survey report, except for those areas where no previous dredging has been 
done. For those areas which are over and beyond the areas heretofore deepened 
no new soundings or borings have been taken. Subject to this limitation, the 
estimate presented represents the order of magnitude of the cost of the work.” 

Further, concerning the allegation that no soundings or borings have been 
taken, the Corps of Engineers has taken extensive soundings in connection with 
the original dredging and maintenance operations, and a number of borings have 
been taken in the channel areas dredged under existing authorizations. Actually 
the channels heretofore improved represent more than 86 percent of the total 
length that would be involved in improving the connecting channels for a 27-foot 
project depth. Moreover, although no new soundings and borings have been 
taken in the remaining areas, certain data on these areas are available from the 
numerous past examinations and surveys of the Corps of Engineers. 

With the extensive data available to the Corps of Engineers concerning the 
physical conditions of the connecting channels, we obviously did not prepare our 
estimates for deepening those channels by the expedient of sitting in the office and 
praying that the substructure would be soft, as was stated by Mr. Prince. The 
truth of the matter is that over 50 percent of the estimate submitted is provided 
for excavation of ledge rock ; almost 30 percent for excavating boulders or stone 
in clay, gravel, and sand; and another 8 percent for removing hard clay mixed 
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with gravel or sand. Only about 12 percent of the estimate represents excava- 
tion of soft clay, gravel, or sand. 

Thirdly : On page 282 of the transcript Mr. Prince testified as follows concern- 
ing harbor costs: 

“As to the third phase, which may run in the magnitude of equal to 5 or 6 
times the cost of the first phase, you have no studies at all. I just do not think 
any sound businessman would use his own money to go into a venture of this 
kind without knowing more about what the probable cost of the venture would 
be,” 

It is true that no detailed engineering-economic studies have yet been made 
to determine the advisability of Federal improvements to 27-foot depth in the 
harbor areas of the Great Lakes ports. It is also true that the estimates pre- 
viously filed for certain harbor improvements to 27-foot depth at selected typical 
harbors by the Corps of Engineers were not based on “that hope and prayer that 
the materials would be soft,” as alleged by Mr. Prince’s remark on page 280 of 
the transcript. For example, about 60 percent of the estimate submitted for 
deepening Lorain Harbor, Ohio, was to provide for expected rock excavation. 

In passing, I may observe that if Canada builds the Lake Erie to Montreal sea- 
way alone, the United States would be confronted with determination of the ad- 
visability of making certain further harbor improvements as necessary for sea- 
way traffic. Additionally, shipping interests on the Great Lakes are now press- 
ing for deepening of the Great Lakes connecting channels from 25 to 27 feet 
in order to accommodate more efficiently the present Great Lakes fleet, including 
iron ore carriers, which have been greatly expanded since World War II. It 
thus follows that for reasons of interlake shipping alone the United States will 
also be forced to consider certain harbor improvements for the proper accom- 
modation of those terminal operations, entirely apart from St. Lawrence River 
seaway traffic 

I may also repeat in essence the observation made by the former Chief of En- 
gineers in his letter of April 27, 1951, to the chairman of the House Public Works 
Committee, appearing on page 1340 of the House committee hearings of 1951, viz: 

“These harbors will, of course, have to be studied on an individual basis, 
and a report of the economics of prospective improvement presented to Con- 
gress for consideration of authorization and appropriations, in accordance 
with the long-established Federal policy.” 

Finally, with respect to the cost estimate for navigation work under the 
Wiley bill, S. 589, which I presented to your committee on April 14, I am glad 
to note the following colloquy between you and Mr. Prince, appearing on page 
367 of the transcript: 

“The CHAIRMAN. Now, Mr. Prince, you questioned the reliability of the cost 
estimates of the Army engineers in hearings on this project, making the point 
that the actual final cost of the project was approximately twice their estimates. 

“Last Tuesday General Robinson testified that the estimates on the St. Law 
rence projects were based upon detailed basic data, advance engineering designs, 
and actual work plans and specifications developed over a 2-year period by a 
force of 300 persons. In view of this, do you agree that the $88 million estimate 
of the Wiley bill is as firm as anything Congress has ever had before it 
to consider? 

“Mr. Prince. I would agree that that estimate, which refers to the work in 
the International Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River, is as accurate as the 
Army engineers can make it.” 

Under §S. 589 the estimated cost to the United States for work in the Inter- 
national Rapids section is estimated to aggregate $86,308,000, or 98 percent 
of the total estimated work program of $88,074,000. A pertinent portion of the 
notes accompanying my prepared statement regarding the accuracy of the esti- 
mate of $86,308,000 reads as follows: 

“5. International Rapids section, seaway only or dual-purpose construction: 
Estimates are predicated upon an unusually high degree of preproject authoriza 
tion planning, accomplished in 1940-42. That planning included detailed topo 
graphic surveys, extensive subsurface explorations, advanced engineering designs, 
and preparation of plans and specifications for all early period construction 
features.” 

I trust that the discussion presented above will prove helpful in clarifying 
some of the issues before your subcommittee. 

Sincerly yours, 
B. L. Rostnson, 
Major General, 
Deputy Chief of Engineers. 
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The CHatrmMan. This morning we are privileged to have before us 
Frank C. Nash, Assistant Secretary of Defense; and W. Randolph 
Burgess, Deputy to the Secretary of the Treasury; and Harold Seid- 
man of the Bureau of the Budget. 

If you gentlemen have no preferenec as to the order in which you 
testify, I will call on Mr. Nash first. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK C. NASH, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE FOR INTERNATIONAL SECURITY AFFAIRS 


Mr. Nasu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and Senator George, I am privileged to appear be- 
fore this committee today to represent the Departinent of Defense in 
support of the participation by the United States Government in the 
St. Lawrence seaway project. 

The Secretary of Defense, Mr. Wilson, would be here in person if 
he were not otherwise engaged in hearings before other committees 
of the Congress. 

The Department of Defense is unanimous in its support of this 
project, and because almost everything that could be said about the 
project has been said so frequently before, I am going to try to limit 
my remarks to just several of the high points. 

The Defense Department, over the years of its testifying, has been 
consistent in its support of the project as having a major importance 
in the national security interest of the United States. 

Now, since the hearings last year before this committee there has 
been the important development that the Government of Canada has 
made it quite clear that it intends to proceed with the construction of 
the seaway whether or not the United States decides to go along and 
participate. A recent ruling by an examiner for the Federal Power 
Commission indicates favorable action will be forthcom ing in the 
near future on the license applic: ation covering the power phase of the 
project, and upon-the granting of that license, Canada will be in a 
position to proceed unilaterally, if necessary, with the development of 
the seaway in accordance with the intentions that Canada has already 
made quite clear. 

Committee Print No. 1 of S. 589, as well as other measures now 
pending before this committee, would create a St. Lawrence Seaway 
Development Corporation through which the United States could par- 
ticipate in this development. 

It is the belief, strongly held by the Department of Defense, that 
such a participation on the part of the United States Government is 
desirable from the standpoint of our national security. 


ADVANTAGES OF UNITED STATES PARTICIPATION IN THE SEAWAY 


The committee is already familiar with the principal advantages 
that. would accrue to the United States as a result of the completion of 
the St. Lawrence seaway. They have been discussed at length in 
the hearings already conducted this year by your committee, as well 
as in the hearings of prior years, and I shall, therefore, as I have ae 


viously said, review those adv: antages only briefly in relation to their 


importance, specifically to national defense interests. 
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IRON ORE DEPOSITS 


First. The St. Lawrence seaway will increase the availability of 
essential raw materials, principally iron ore, of great. importance, of 
course, in any defense effort. 

Our reserves of open-pit iron ore in the Lake Superior region are 
dwindling, and must be supplemented by ore from other sources 

Domestic deposits of taconite, that is, low-grade ore, can be found 
in abundance, it is true. However, any extensive use of these deposits 
must await the development and perfection of methods of processing 
that will undoubtedly require the construction of costly and extensive 
facilities. 

The construction of the St. Lawrence seaway would make the high- 
grade iron ore in the Labrador-Quebee area readily available and at 
a low cost, particularly since four-fifths of the smelting capacity in 
the United States is located north of the Ohio River between the Alle- 
gheny Mountains and the Mississippi River area, an area that would 
be directly served by the St. Lawrence seaway. 

The seaway would also provide an impetus to the exploration of the 
areas around the mouth of the St. Lawrence River for new mineral 
deposits, of importance to any defense effort. 

Titanium and magnesium deposits have already been found in that 
area, and it is believed that the discovery of other important deposits 
is likely. 


ADDITIONAL TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES 


The second principal advantage from the standpoint of national 
defense is that the St. Lawrence seaway will create additional trans- 
vortation facilities by providing an avenue to the Great Lakes region. 
Not only will it provide important facilities for the transportation 
of iron ore and other materials to the Great Lakes, but it will reduce 
by about 1,000 miles the open-sea route between the ports of the 
United States and the British Isles, which obviously would be an im- 
portant advantage in time of war. 

It would augment the capacity of our Nation’s transportation sys- 
tem, and provide an increased flexibility in that system which, in 
time of war, would relieve the congestion that builds up in our Atlantic 
ports, and lessen the very heavy burden on our rail transportation 
system. 

Iron ore could be transported by a shorter and more direct route, 
resulting in a much shorter turn-around period. 


UTILIZATION OF SHIPBUILDING AND OTHER FACILITIES ON THE GREAT LAKES 


Third: It will permit an increased utilization of the shipbuilding 
and ship repair facilities, as well as other industrial potentials of the 
Great Lakes area. 

Our experience during the last war demonstrated that those facili- 
ties were sorely needed. I recall personally from an experience that 
I had in the Navy Department, in conjunction with our wartime ship- 
building program, that we had excellent shipbuilding yards on the 
Great Lakes. but we had the greatest difficulty getting the boats and 
the ships out of the Great Lakes to the sea. We had a very elaborate 
pontoon system for floating submarines from Manitowoc down 
through the Mississippi. It was a very complicated and very tricky 
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procedure. We also had great difficulty with larger patrol craft. We 
had 27 bridges on the (¢ ‘hicago Canal that we had to do something 
about lifting i in order to get the ships through. 

It was very expensive, ‘and the existence of the St. Lawrence seaway 
would permit the easy passage of the ships of the types I am speaking 
of, which would be a great adv: antage in any future emergency. 

_ The seaway will significantly increase our defense potential in this 
important respect. 

‘The Carman. Pardon me for interrupting. 

Mr. Nasu. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. It brings to my mind an incident before we got 
into the last war. I spoke on the floor of the Senate calling attention 
to the potentials on the lake, and suggested that they build corvette 
type boats, and have them ready so that if war should come we would 
be able to protect our seacoast and our shipping. The administration 
ignored that. 

The result was that we had a terrific loss of oil boats and loss of 
life. We had to go into conveyance by pipeline. Your calling atten- 
tion to the facilities of the Great Lakes for shipbuilding, just hap 
pened to bring that incident to my mind. 

Mr. Nasu. Shipbuilding, also, Senator, and ship repair. 

The CratrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Nasu. There are very important facilities on the Great Lakes 
that would be much more useful to us if we had the seaway there to 
supplement them. 


IMPORTANCE OF JOINT DEVELOPMENT OF SEAWAY 


The potentialities of the St. Lawrence seaway in support of our 
national defense have up to now been allowed to remain dormant. To- 
day, Canada is prepared to develop those potentialities, even without 
a participation by the United States, except for such participation 
as will be involved in the related hydroelectric power development. 

Because of Canada’s desire to proceed at this time with the develop- 
ment, the United States is now presented with what is, in effect, its 
last opportunity to share in the development of these potentials. It 
is not longer a matter that can be tabled for future action. 

A participation in the development of the seaway at this time by 
the United States is important to assure a participation by the United 
States in the management and control of the seaway at a later date. 

Unless we demonstrate now that our interests in the seaway are 
sufliciently great so as to warrant our participating in its construction 
and development, then surely we will not at a later date be in a 
tenable position to insist upon our participation in the management 
and control of the seaway. 

This is more than a merely theoretical matter since only through 
our participation with Canada at this time, in the construction of 
the seaway, will any of the locks be constructed in the United States 
territory, where they will be under the physical control of the United 
States. 

It is of interest to note that the construction of 3 of the 7 locks in 
the United States territory will not only be cheaper but, as has been 
previously testified before this committee by the Deputy Chief of 
Engineers of the United States Army, General Robinson, the con- 
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struction of these 3 locks in the United States territory would also 
be superior from an engineering standpoint as compared with the 
alternative plan which involves the location of all 7 of the locks in 
Canadian territory. 

While Canada’s economic and security interests are closely related 
to those of the United States, we cannot be assured that her interests 
and viewpoints will always necessarily coincide with ours. 


JOINT CONTROL ADVANTAGEOUS 


Moreover, it cannot be expected that the international obligations 
and commitments of the two countries will be identical in all respects. 
Those differences would undoubtedly be reflected in the mgnagement 
of the seaway. 

For example, the Canadian view as to what constitutes a fair and 
equitable toll on grain, ore, coal, manufactured products, and the 
many other commodities involved may not agree with views held in 
this country. Unilateral determination by Canada of toll rates might 
result in rates that our interests would consider as favoring grain 
over iron ore or grain over coal, or pulpwood over products manu- 
factured at our Great Lakes industrial centers. 

Also the proper interest rate to be used in amortizing the original 
investment, and the proper toll rates after the amortization period 
are subject to differences of opinion. 

With joint participation at this time we would become a full partner 
with Canada in the determination of satisfactory toll rates and rules 
of measurement, including the fixing of rates for such tolls as may be 
levied after the amortization of the original investment. 

Then—and this is a matter of great importance to defense—we 
would be assured of a voice in any future decision with respect to the 
Imposition of priorities in transportation through the seaway. The 
decisions affecting the management and operation of the seaway would 
reflect our interests to a greater degree if we are able to participate 

irectly in the making of those decisions than if we were obliged to 
x ely on indirect diplom: itic representations. 

Furthermore, a participation in the management and control, to- 
gether with the physical custody and control of a number of the locks 
will give us a far greater voice concerning the security aspects of the 
seaway, and concerning the proper protection of the seaway against 
sabotage. 

‘The proper management, control, and protection of the seaway 
require the cooperation of the United States and Canada. The two 
countries are now cooperating closely in a number of activities relat- 
ing to our mutual defense. It is to our interest to extend this coopera- 
tion to the St. Lawrence seaway project, which is highly advantageous 
(o our interests, as it is to the interests of Canada. 

The seaway is an important project, and our participation in it is 
desirable from a defense standpoint as well as from the interests of the 
('nited States as a whole. 

You have already heard testimony on behalf of the administration 
in support of S. 589, as it would be modified in Committee Print No. 1 
The Department of Defense joins in that support, and strongly urges 
the adoption of this measure. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 

Senator George, do you have any questions ¢ 

Senator Grorar. No questions. 

The Cuatrman. We are privileged this morning to have Congress- 
man Dondero with us at the table here. He isa strong exponent of the 
seaway for Michigan. I am very glad to welcome him, and also very 
glad to extend to him the privilege of asking any questions if he so 
desires. 

Mr. Donprro. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Nash. 

The next witness will be W. Randolph Burgess, Deputy to the Sec 
retary of the Treasury. It seems to me we have seen you before, sir. 
We welcome you with outstretched arms. Carry on in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF W. RANDOLPH BURGESS, DEPUTY TO THE 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


Mr. Burerss. Thank you, sir. 
FINANCING OF THE SEAWAY 


Mr. Chairman and Senator George and Representative Dondero, the 
bills before you concern primarily departments and agencies other 
than the Treasury. I have no comments, therefore, on the general 
merits of the proposed project. The method of financing it, however, 
isa matter of concern to the Treasury. 

Each of the measures before the committee would create a Corpora 
tion to construct the part of the seaway project in the United States 
territory. As originally introduced by the chairman for himself and 
others, Senate bill 589 would create a St. Lawrence Seaway Develop- 
ment Corporation with a capital stock of $5 million, which would be 
subscribed by the United States. To finance its activities, the Corpora- 
tion would be authorized to issue obligations in an amount not to 
exceed $100 million outstanding at any one time. These obligations 
would mature in not more than 50 years; they would bear interest at 
rates determined by the Corporatior. after consultation with the Sec 
retary of the Treasury; and they would be fully and unconditionally 
guaranteed both as to interest and principal by the United States. 
They could not, however, be pur¢ based by the United States. The 
project would be made self-liquidating under the bill through provi- 
sion for tolls which would result, in revenues sufficient to defray the 
cost to the Corporation of its overations, including amortization of 
the principal of its debts over a period not to exceed 50 years. 

Another of the bills, Senate b.1] 1065, contains the same provisions 
for financing the project. Stil: another, Senate Joint Resolution 45, 
contains similar provisions, aichough under it the capital stock of the 
Corporation would be $2 million, the Corporation could issue obliga- 
tions in an amount not to exceed $385 million outstanding at any one 
time, and interest on the obligations could not exceed 3 percent. This 
measure does not contain the provisions for self-liquidation included 
‘n Senate bill 589 and Senate bill 1065. 

The Treasury does not look with favor on the issuance and sale of 
guaranteed obligations by Government corporations in the market. 
We believe that Government corporations engaged in revenue-produc- 
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ing programs should obtain their funds by borrowing directly from 
the ‘Treasury. Centralized financing by the Treasury avoids com- 
petition in the investment market between the Treasury and other 
Government agencies. It thus makes for fiscal efficiency and economy. 
This is espec ially important, in view of the magnitude of the problems 
involved in the management of the public debt at the present time. 

These difficulties would be avoided by financing provisions along the 
lines of those contained in committee print No. 1 of Senate bill 589. 
Under those provisions, the Corporation would have no capital stock; 
capital stock serves little useful purpose in a Government corporation 
and is a form of subsidy. The Corporation would finance its activities 
by issuing its obligations to the Secretary of the Treasury in an amount 
not to exceed $100 million outstanding at any one time. Each obliga- 
tion would bear interest at a rate determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, taking into consideration the current average rate on cur- 
rent marketable obligations of the United States of comparable ma- 
turities. That is worth noting, Mr. Chairman. Thus, the cost of 
money to the Corporation would approximate its cost to the 
Government. 

That is all I have to say, siz 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE PROJECT 


The CHatrMan. I just have a few questions that come to mind. 
First, we are in agreement on the objective, are we not? 

Mr. Burerss. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Secondly, we disagree on having a private corpora- 
tion manage the project, and letting the public buy the bonds. Your 
idea is that it should be a Government corporation; is that right? 

Mr. Burcess. Well, that it should be financed by the Government; 
yes. 

The CuHarrMAN. You say that the management of the corporation 
shall be vested in an administrator to be appointed. So there must 
be a corporation, under the control of an administrator, to be ap- 
pointed by the President. 

Mr. Burcess. Well, the Treasury has not taken any position on the 
details of the administration. Our remarks were directed solely to 
the financing. 

The CuarrmMan. Oh, yes. I am informed that Mr. Seidman will 
handle those details. 

Mr. Burcess. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. So I will not go further into that with you. 

Senator George? 

Senator Grorce. Mr. Burgess, I believe it is also about $100 mil- 
lion directly involved; is that not so4 

Mr. Burcess. That is correct. 

Senator Georce. In this bill? 

Mr. Bureerss. That is the figure; yes. 

Senator Grorcr. That is beyond the corporation to which you have 
addressed your remarks. 

Mr. Burcess. I did not—— 

Senator Grorcr. You do not deal with that? 

Mr. Bureess. I do not deal with that, Senator. I was dealing 
simply with the financing of the project. 
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Senator Grorce. You are recommending that if this project is to 
be approved it is to be financed by a Government corporation, without 

capital stock and with the authority to issue—— 

Mr. Burerss. Borrow from the Treasury. 

Senator Grorce. Borrow from the Treasury ? 

Mr. Buragss. Yes, sir. 

Senator Grorce. But it is not to go into the open market and sell 
the bonds. 

Mr. Burgess. That is right. Of course, there is the difficulty that 
it adds to our budgetary expenditures, but the advantage of keeping 
it under control seems to us to offset that. 

Senator Grorex. I think that is true. 

You do not express any opinion as to the advisability of PROS 
with this matter at this time in view of the general fiscal picture ? 

Mr. Burcess. No, sir. 

Senator Grorce. Thank you very much, Mr. Burgess. 

The Cuarrman. That last question implies possibly that you have 
no view on the subject. 

Mr. Bureess. The Treasury prefers not to express a view on that, 
Senator. 

The CuarrMaAn. You were not asked to arrive at or evalue the facts 
one way or the other ¢ 

Mr. Bureess. That is correct, sir 

The Cuatrman. That is all. 

Congressman Dondero ¢ 

Mr. Donvero. No questions. 

The CuarrMaNn, All right. 

We will have the next witness, Mr. Seidman. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD SEIDMAN, GOVERNMENT CORPORATIONS 
SPECIALIST, BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. SempMan. My name is Harold Seidman. I am the Government 
corporations specialist in the Bureau of the Budget. 


MEMORANDUM ON BUREAU OF THE BUDGET CHANGES IN WILEY BLLL 


Mr. Chairman, I do not have any prepared statement. With your 
permission, I would like to submit for inclusion in the record a copy 
of a memorandum which was prepared for the counsel to the commit 
tee which gives a section-by-section explanation of the suggested 
amendments to S. 589, which appear in Committee Print No. 1. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


MARCH 16, 1953 


To: Mr. Julius N. Cahn, Counsel, Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 
From: Harold Seidman, Bureau of the Budget. 
Subject : Suggested amendments to 8. 589. 

In accordance with your request, I have prepared the following section-by 
section analysis of suggested amendments to 8. 589, providing for creation of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation. The suggested amendments, 
while extensive, are essentially techincal and perfecting. Their principal pur- 
pose is to conform the bill with current law and policy concerning the organiza- 
tion, financing and control of Gevernment corporations. The amendments in 
no way alter the scope of authority of the proposed St. Lawrence Seaway Devel- 
opment Corporation or the self-liquidating character of the enterprise. 
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CREATION OF CORPORATION 


Section 1: The amendment would authorize the President to delegate super 
vision and direction of the Corporation to the “head of such agency as he may 
designate.” A similar provision is to be found in the charter of the Panama 
Canal Company. It is considered desirable, wherever possible, to reduce the 
number of independent agencies reporting directly to the President by grouping 
activities having the same major purpose under an appropriate agency head. 
In view of the fact that construction of the seaway would undoubtedly be assigned 
to the Army Corps of Engineers, the President may wish to delegate supervision 
of the Corporation to the Secretary of Defense, at least during the construction 
period. 

MANAGEMENT 


Section 2: The Hoover Commission recommended in its report on Federal 
Rusiness Enterprises “ that where boards or part-time boards are established 
they be wholly advisory and be appointed by the President (recommendation 
No. 1, f. p. 10). The amendment follows this recommendation by providing for 
an Administrator, Deputy Administrator, and five-member Advisory Board, all 
to be appointed by the President, with Senate confirmation, in place of a full- 
time Board of Directors. The functions to be performed by the Corporation will 
be predominantly of an operating character and will involve few major policy 
decisions, except with respect to tolls and rates. There would be insufficient 
policy matters to keep a board of directors fully occupied. Experience demon- 
startes that the efficient performance of operating functions is more likely to be 
obtained under a single administrator than a plural executive. A board of 
directors is by no means an indispensible adjunct of a Government corporation. 
The Reconstructoin Finance Corporation and Inland Waterways Corporation 
do not have boards of directors. A majority of Government corporations have 
part-time boards of directors which function in a policymaking, review and 
advisory capacity. 

FUNCTIONS OF CORPORATIONS 


Section 3: The purpose of this amendment is to provide flexibility to make such 
changes in the 1941 plan as may be desirable in the light of technological. and 


engineering advances and other developments since the original plans were 
drawn 12 years ago. The words “at least” are added before “twenty-seven feet 


in channels and canals,” and the word “substantially” before the words “in 
accordance with the ‘controlled single stage project, 238-242’ 


~- 


Congress would 
have an opportunity to consider any proposed changes in the 1941 plan during 
the course of its annual review of the Corporation’s budget program 

The new subsection (b) is designed to assure that the Corporation makes 
arrangements to coordinate its activities with the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
of Canada and the New York State entity concerned with the generation of 
hydroelectric power. 

CORPORATE POWERS 


Section 4 (a) (7): The changes in this section merely make clear that em- 
ployees of the Corporation will be appointed in accordance with the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949 and authorize the Corporation to hire attorneys. The Corpora- 
tion will not have any unusual personnel requirements, and it is believed desir 
able that its employees be accorded the same status as other Federal employees 
engaged in similar work. 

Section 4 (a) (9): A new subsection has been added to authorize the Corpo- 
ration to determine the character and the necessity for its obligations and expendi 
tures, and the manner in which they shall be incurred, allowed, and paid, subject 
to provisions of iaw specifically applicable to Government corporations. This 
provision, which is found in all Government corporation charters, is the single 
most important source of corporate flexibility. It is designed to free the Cor- 
poration from the necessity of complying with most of the prohibitory and regula- 
tory statutes governing the expenditure of public funds, except those which have 
been specifically applied to Government corporations. Applicable statutes are 
the Federal Corrupt Practices Act, the Government Losses in Shipment Act, 
Walsh-Healey Act, some of the provisions of the Administrative Expense Act 
(5 U. 8. C., sec. T3b-4), the Miller Act requiring performance bonds on construc- 
tion, the act of July 11, 1947, governing the payment of stale checks, the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949, and the Classification Act of 
1949. 
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FINANCING 


Section 5: The amendment would be a substitute for the financing provisions 
contained in sections 5 and 6 of the original bill. The provision for capital stock 
subscribed by the United States is eliminated. Capital stock is not necessary to 
establish United States ownership of the Corporation. Capital stock serves little 
useful purpose in a Government corporation and needlessly complicates financing 
arrangements. Furthermore, the Corporation would be subsidized to the extent 
it received interest-free funds in the form of capital stock. 

The new section 5 provides that the Corporation shall sell its obligations to 
the Treasury, rather than market its obligations directly to the public, as author- 
ized by section 6 of the present bill. There is no significant difference between 
a corporation obligation, fully and unconditionally guaranteed by the United 
States, and a Treasury obligation. Both are carried in the Federal budget as 
part of the public debt of the United States. In 1947 it was recommended that 
the authority of Government corporations to sell guaranteed obligations to the 
public be discontinued and that in the future all borrowing be from the Treasury 
This recommendation, with some minor exceptions, has been carried out. The 
Treasury Department is opposed to the issuance and sale of guaranteed obliga- 
tions by the St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation and recommends that 
it obtain its funds by borrowing directly from the Treasury. The Treasury 
Department states: “* * * centralized financing by the Treasury and other Gov 
ernment agencies and makes for fiscal efficiency and economy. This is especially 
important in view of the magnitude of the problems involved in the management 
of the public debt at the present time.” In keeping with the intent of the bill 
that the Corporation be completely self-liquidating, it is provided that borrowings 
from the Treasury should bear interest at the current average rate on current 
marketable obligations of the United States of “comparable maturities” rather 
than the average rate on all outstanding marketable obligations of the United 
States. 

GOVERNMENT CORPORATION CONTROL ACT 


Section 6: This is a proposed new section which would amend the Government 
Corporation Control Act of 1945 to make it applicable to the Corporation, thereby 
bringing it under the budget, audit, and other financial controls specifically de- 
signed for corporations of this type. Section 7 of the present bill is deleted 
since all of its provisions are covered by the Government Corporation Control 
Act. 

PAYMENTS IN LIEU OF TAXES 


Section 7: This section would replace section 8 of the present bill. It follows 
current policy in authorizing the Corporation to make payments in lieu of prop- 
erty taxes upon property which was subject to State and local taxation before 
acquisition by the Corporation. 


SERVICES AND FACILITIES OF OTHER AGENCIES 


Section 8 (b): Section 8 (b) would amend section 9 of the present bill. It 
is a standard provision requiring the Corporation to reimburse the Civil Service 
Commission for the Government’s share of the retirement system applicable 
to its employees, and the employees’ compensation fund for any payments made 
to its employees. As a self-sustaining enterprise, the Corporation should bear 
all costs of operations, including retirement and workmen’s compensation. 


MISAPPROPRIATION OF FUNDS 


Section 9: This section is section 10 of the present bill. Deletions are sug- 
gested in section 9 (a) to make sure that statutes controlling the handling of 
funds by noncorporate Government agencies are not inadvertently applied to 
the Corporation. 

RATES OF CHARGES OR TOLLS 


Section 12: This section is section 13 of the present bill. The section would 
be amended to provide that the Corporation shall prescribe rules for the meas- 
urement of vessels and cargoes as well as determine the rates of charges or 
tolls. Standard rules do not exist for admeasuring vessels for toll purposes. 
Measurement rules determine the amount of tolls to be paid by each vessel, and 
any change in such rules may alter the toll rate. Provision is also made that 
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the Corporation shall give 3 months’ notice and hold a public hearing before 
establishing or changing the rules of measurement or rates of tolls. 

The suggested changes in section 13 (b) (c) of the present bill are for pur- 
poses of simplification and clarification and to make sure that all proper cost 
elements are included in the toll base. 

Mr. Serpman. The suggested amendments are now the recommenda- 
tions of the executive branch. However, I would like to withdraw 
the suggested amendment appearing in section 3, at the top of page 5 
on line 1, “at least,” in dealing with the question of the 27-foot chan- 
nel. That subject was thoroughly studied by the Cabinet committee, 
and it was found that the 27-foot channel would be adequate. 

The Cuarrman. Was that on page 3? 

Mr. SeipMan. Page 5, line 1. ‘There was a suggested amendment 
that the words “at least” be inserted before the “27 feet.” We would 
like to withdraw that. 

The Cuatrman. That is section what? 

Mr. SerpMAn. Section 3. 

Senator Grorae. Page 5. 

Mr. Serinman. Page 5, line 1. 

The Cuairman. | see. 


SUGGESTED CHANGE FROM A PRIVATE CORPORATION TO A PUBLIC 


You have taken the original bill and revamped it. With the same 

objec tive in mind, you changed the mechanism from a private corpora- 
tion with the public buying the bonds, to a public corporation with 

the Treasury buying the bonds. 

Mr. SrempMan. Senator Wiley, the suggested amendments do not 
change the character of the corporation from that under the original 
S. 589. The St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation would 
have been a Government corporation, the legal status would have been 
exactly the same. 

The method of financing Government corporations has been changed 
within recent years. We have had other corporations that have been 
financed by the issuance of their own obligations directly to the public. 
We have one left today, the Federal intermediate credit banks, which 

s a Government corporation. 

The Cuarrman. You have got a number of them ? 

Mr. Seman. Yes. I would like to quote from a decision of the 
Supreme Court in the Cherry Cotton Mills case which dealt with the 
RFC, which is 327 United States 536, in which the Court said: 

That the Congress chose to call it a corporation does not alter its characteristics 
so as to make it something other than what it actually is, an agency selected by 
the Government to accomplish purely governmental] purposes, 

Now, the RFC, too, in its early days did issue its own obligations 
directly to the public. The proposed change is merely a difference in 
the method of financing. 

If the St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation sold its own 
obligations it would still appear in the budget of the United States a 
part of the public debt. 

‘The CuatrMan. Because of the guaranty feat 

Mr. Szmman. Because of the guaranty feature. 

Senator GEorGE. Becaus e of “s li ability of the Government on it. 

Mr. Seman. In the case of the intermediate credit banks there is 

ot a Government guaranty. 


82545—53 3% 
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Senator Groree. Beyond all doubt it is better not to have the Gov- 
ernment corporations issue their bonds and compete in the market. 
It isa direct liability of the Government anyhow, and if you are going 
to do it you had better go to the Treasury. 

Mr. Serman. We have practically discontinued the practice 
entirely; very few corporations retain authority to market their own 
obligations. 

Senator Grorce. I think so. 

You want to get rid of these words “at least” here in the 
memorandum. 

Mr. Serpman. That is right. 

Senator Grorce (continuing). For the time being; is that the idea? 

Mr. Serpman. It is not a question of for the time being. The 
suggestion was made prior to the very thorough study made by the 

Cabinet committee of this matter, and it was the finding of the Cabinet 
tr that the 27-foot channel would be adequate. 

Senator Grorce. Do you think so? 

Mr. Serpman. Lam not an expert on this matter. 

Senator Grorer. You are not an expert. All right. 

The Cuatrman. Would you please take the changes, section by sec 
tion, and tell us about them so that the record will be clear when we 
come to discuss the matter in committee. 


PRESIDENTIAL DIRECTION AND SUPERVISION 


Mr. Seripman. The change in section 1 would insert the words: 


subject to the direction and supervision of the President, or the head of such 
agency as he may designate 

Now, the Hoover Commission, as you will recall, recommended that 
the activities of the Government should be grouped to the extent. pos- 
sible within the major departments and agencies, and that the number 
of agencies reporting directly to the President should be reduced. 

In the case of the St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation 
we did not believe that this was a program of the magnitude which 
would require the direct personal attention of the President at all 
times, that he would want to delegate supervision to one of his Cabinet 
officers as, for example, President Theodore Roosevelt did when he 
delegated to the Secretary of War supervision of the construction 
of the Panama Canal. Language similar to this now appears in the 
act creating the Panama Canal Company, and because of the close 
association of the work which would be done here with other activities 
of the Army Corps of Engineers, who would undoubtedly be in charge 
of the construction of the seaway, the President, at least during the 
construction period, would want to designate the Secretary of Defense 
as the supervisory official. 

The Cuatrman. The original bill contemplated that control should 
be vested in a board of directors, consisting of three members ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. That you would change so that the management of the cor- 
poration would vest in an administrator; you would leave out this 
board of directors; am I right about that? 

Mr. SemMan. That is correct. I was going to take that up next. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF CORPORATION 


The Cuarrman. Please could you make very clear on the record the 
reasons for your amendments. 

Mr. Seman. I will proceed right throu 
tionsas I goalong. 

Section 2 would provide for a single administrator rather than a 
board of directors, and it would provide for an advisory board. 

This again conforms to the recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission which recommended that where boards of directors are estab- 
lished for Government corporations they be wholly advisory. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway Board or the management will be con- 
cerned with an operating project. It is felt that a single administrator 
can do an operating job better than a board. I think that has been 
our experience through the years. 

We have only two corporations at the present time with boards of 
directors comparable to the one which would have been provided in 

One is the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

In its early years the three-man board of directors caused consider- 
able problems in the Tennessee Valley Authority. They ultimately 
had to arrange for the appointment of a general manager who would 
be the single operating official. It just did not work well to have a 
three-man operating head of the organization. 

The other corporation is the Export-Import Bank, and the Presi- 
dent has recently sent to the Congress a reorganization plan which 
would abolish the board of directors of the Export-Import Bank. In 
his message the President said 


— 


gh or answer any ques- 


The functions performed by the board are essentially of an executive nature 
and are comparable to those vested in the heads of other executive agencies. 
ixperience bas demonstrated that the most effective performance of executive 
functions is more likely to be obtained under a single administrator than under 
a board. 

That is the reason for the suggestion that a single administrator be 
provided for the St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation. 
The work here would not be essentially different from that which is 
now done by the Corps of Engineers, which, of course, does not have 
a board of directors. 

The CuHatrMan. Well, section 3 is substantially the same, with the 
suggestion that “at least’’ go out. 

Mr. SreipMan. That is correct. 

The CuarrMan. Section 4 is substantially the same, except you have 
ulded a () section that provides that the corporation 
shall make necessary arrangements to assure the coordination of its activities 
with that of the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority of Canada and the entity des- 
ignated by the State of New York, or other licensee of the Federal Power Com 
mission, authorized to construct and operate the dams and power works author 
ized by the International Joint Commission in its order of October 29, 1952. 

Section 4 (a) is substantially the same except that in subsection T 
you have inserted— 


in accordance with the provisions of the Classification Act of 1949 


und you have put in the word “attorneys.” 

Mr. Seiwman. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. In section 8, you have scratched out “Board” and 
put in “Administrator,” and in section 9 you added 


i 
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shall determine the character of and the necessity for its obligations and ex- 
penditures, and the manner in which they shall be incurred, allowed and paid 
subject to provisions of law specifically applicable to government corporations. 


FINANCING OF THE CORPORATION 


Now, then, you have scratched out entirely section 5, and put 
in your own section 5. Tell us just what that does. 

Mr. Serpman. I think the section on financing was covered in the 
testimony of the Treasury. It would authorize the corporation to 
borrow not to exceed here $100 million. That figure could be $105 
million, if you wanted to add the amount of capital stock as recom- 
mended in the testimony of Dr. Danielian, and we would have no ob- 
jection to that, but it should not be more than that. 

The corporation would have the authority to issue its notes and 
obligations to the Treasury instead of marketing them directly to the 
public. 

The rest of the language is the standard language in a provision 
of this type which gives the Secretary of the Treasury authority to 
purchase the obligation of the corporation, and provides for the inter- 
est rate on Government obligations of comparable maturities which 
would assure that the corporation paid the full cost of the money to 
the Government. 

Section 7, Senator, provides that the corporation should be subject 
to the Government Corporation Control Act, which now applies to 
all Government corporations, and provides for budgetary and the 
audit control, and other provisions of a technical nature. 

The CHarrMaNn. Section 7 then provides for payment in lieu of 
taxes— 
to make payments to State and local governments in lieu of the property taxes 
upon property which was subject to State and local taxation before acquisition 
by the corporation 
and so forth. 

Mr. Semman, I think that is almost self-explanatory. 

The Cuamman. That speaks for itself. 


CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT PROVISION 


Section 8 (a) you leave in. Section 8 (b) you have added, which 
provides that— 

The corporation shall contribute to the civil service retirement and disability 
fund, on the basis of annual billings as determined by the Civil Service Com- 
mission, for the Government's share of the cost of the civil service retirement 
system applicable to the corporation’s employees and their beneficiaries— 
and so forth. 

Mr. Seman. The purpose of this provision is to assure that this 
shall be a fully self-supporting enterprise, and that the corporation 
bears all the costs of the operation, including the cost of retirement. 
This is what it would provide, that the corporation would pay the 
cost of the Government’s contributions to retirement of its employees, 
and any compensation paid to employees for injuries or benefit pay- 
ments. This again is a standard provision which in recent years has 
been included in all corporate charters. 
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OTHER CHANGES 


The CHatrMan,. Section 9 is substantially the same, except you have 
stricken out “or to the improper handling, retention, use, or disposal,” 
and it relates to misappropriations of funds. 

In section 10 you have stricken out the word “transmit” and put 
“submit to the President for tr: ansmission” reports to Congress. 

Section 11 you have deleted “joint resolution” and put in “act.” 

Mr. Serpman. It is merely a detlinis val change, because of the—— 


OPERATION OF TOLLS 


The Cuarrman. And section 12 you have made the necessary cor- 
rections in relation to putting into operation the rates and charges 
on tolls. 

Mr. Sermpman. I think the two must significant suggested amend- 
ments there deal, one, with rules of measurement, which are extremely 
important in determining the rates and, two, providing for notice 
and hearing, which we do provide in the case of Panama Canal tolls 
before any ch: ange is made. 

The other suggested amendments are merely for the purpose of 
clarification to be sure that all elements of cost are covered in the tolls 
formula. 

The Cuatrman. Then you have added a provision on page 18 that: 

The tolls shall be prescribed at a rate or rates calculated to cover, as nearly 
as practicable, all costs of operating and maintaining the works under the 
administration of the corporation, including depreciation, payment of interest 
on the obligations of the corporation, and payments in lieu of taxes. 

That, in addition, tolls shall provide for the corporation revenues sufficient 
to amortize the principal of the debts and obligations of the corporation over a 
period of 50 years. 

Mr. SemMaNn. This is consistent with the intention that this be a 
fully self-liquidating project. 

The Cuatrman. Do I understand that these suggested amendments 
not only have met the approval of the Bureau of the Budget but 
have they also been taken up with the other branches of the execu- 
tive branch ? 

Mr. Seiwman. Yes, they now have, Senator. 

The Cuarmrman. And they feel this is the advisable way to proceed ¢ 

Mr. Semman. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Any questions, Senator George? 

Senator Grorce. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Dondero? 

Mr. Donvero. No questions. 

The CuarrMan. We thank you, sir. 

This will conclude the hearing, with the exception that there are 
a few exhibits that will be incorporated into the record. 

Like other Members of the Senate, I have received a vast number 
of messages from people and organizations of my State on the issue 
of their support of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway. 

Down through the years, the Badger State has been virtually unani- 
mous in support of this great objective. 

Whenever the issue has come up, I have received literally hundreds 
of letters, telegrams, and resolutions adopted by the widest variety of 
organizations in my State. 
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I have reproduced many of these grassroots expressions in the Con- 
gressional Record from time to time, in addition to referring to them 
in my public addresses. 

At the present time, I am printing at this point in the record sev- 
eral representatives messages. I could not, of course, attempt to in- 
clude even a fraction of all of the communications which have come 
to me, but I do hope that this sampling will evidence the cross section 
of views of the people and officials of Wisconsin. 

The messages include letters from the Governor’s Committee on the 
St. Lawrence Seaway, from the president of the Wisconsin State 
Federation of Labor, the mayor of the city of Milwaukee, the presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Farm Bureau Federation, and the public rela- 
tions director of one of the great cooperative groups of Wisconsin 
and its neighboring States. 

I am directing that the list of names and affiliations of the dis- 
tinguished group of members of the Wisconsin Governor’s Committee 
be printed before the text of their message : 


The committee is as follows: 
OFFICERS 


Honorary chairman, Gov. Walter J. Kohler, Jr 
Chairman, Harry C. Brockel 

Vice chairman, Curtis Hatch 

Secretary, Robert W. Hansen 


COMMITTEE 
Organizations: 
Kenneth Greenquist, commander, American Legion 
George Haberman, president, Federation of Labor 
Robert W. Hansen, Fraternal Order of Eagles 
Curtis Hatch, president, Farm Bureau Federation 
K. W. Hones, president, Farmers Union. 
John F. Leason, commander, AMVETS 
Bertell MacDonald, commander, Veterans of Foreign Wars 
Lyman McKee, president. Madison Milk Producers Association 
H. 0. Melby, Rural Electrification Association 
Wm. O. Perdue, Pure Milk Products Cooperative 
Mrs. Carl Romanik, Business and Professional Womens’ Club 
Wm. E. Seffern, master, Grange 
Floyd Springer, Jr.. president, Junior Chamber of Commerce 
Herman Steffes, president, CIO 
Milo K. Swanton, secretary, Council of Agriculture 
Leonard Zubrensky, chairman, AVC Council 
Industry : 
Robert Friend, president, Nordberg Manufacturing Co 
Joseph Heil, president, The Heil Co. 
Henry R. Knudsen, Knudsen Bros. Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Go. 
William D. Vogel, president, P & V-Atlas Industrial Center 
Citizens: 
H. C. Brockel, Milwaukee 
Cc. E. Broughton, Sheboygan 
Cc. D. Brower, Jr., Sturgeon Bay 
Mrs. J. W. Keck, Watertown 
Ray J. Laubenstein, Green Bay 
Irwin Maier, Milwaukee 
Frank H. Ranney, Milwaukee 
Julius Sherfinski, Ashland 
Neil Smith, Superior 
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GOVERNOR'S COMMITTEE FOR THE St. LAWRENCI 
SEAWAY PROJECT, STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
Milwaukee 2, Wis., May 18, 19538. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, Washington. D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR WILEY: At a meeting of Governor Kohler’s seaway committee, 
held at Madison on May 13, we were instructed to convey to you the official com 
mendation and appreciation of this committee for your untiring and vigorous 
leadership in Congress on behalf of the St. Lawrence seaway project 

In the light of recent developments, we are optimistic that the project is mov- 
ing toward a final and favorable conclusion. When this has been accomplished, 
our State and the people of the Nation will owe you a great debt of gratitude 
for your personal efforts. 

Respectfully and sincerely, 
H. C. Brockeri, Chairman 
Rosert W. HANseNn, Secretary. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., March 24, 1953. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Wisconsin State Federation of Labor has for the past 22 years advocated 
construction of the St. Lawrence seaway as a most essential avenue of trans- 
portation to the Midwest. Will you therefore register our organization in 
favor of bill S, 589. 

GrEorRGE A. HABERMAN, 
President, Wisconsin State Federation of Labor. 


MILWAUKERF, WIs., March 18, 1958. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Chairman, Foreign Relations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR WILEY: On behalf of the city of Milwaukee, may I by means of 
this statement, record our support of Senate bill 589, providing for United 
States participation in the development of the St. Lawrence seaway project 
jointly with the Dominion of Canada. We would very much appreciate having 
this statement incorporated in the record of the hearings which will begin 
before your seaway subcommittee on March 23. 

The city of Milwaukee, by resolution of its common council and by the col- 
lective judgment of its cit'zens, has aggressively supported the St. Lawrence 
seaway project since its inception in 1919. We thoroughly support the develop- 
ment of the power and navigation resources of the St. Lawrence River, with the 
deep conviction that this great national resource has long been neglected and 
that its development in the national interest is long overdue. 

We believe that the power potential of the St. Lawrence River should be 
developed to serve the industrial expansion of the country and for national 
defense production in both Canada and our country. We believe that the growth 
of population and our rising standard of living indicates the need for timely 
expansion of our national transportatioi system. The linking of the Great 
Lakes and the Atlantic Ocean will provide a major transportation route of 
considerable capacity which will be a very valuable addition to our present 
transportation plant for both wartime and peacetime requirements. 

The shipbuilding potential of the Great Lakes region would obviously be a 
most important national defense consideration. Finally, the flow of iron ore 
from Labrador into the Great Lakes is essential to assure the preservation of 
the Great Lakes steel industry and of the huge industrial structure in our area, 
which is totally dependent upon adequate steel supply close at hand. 

The city of Milwaukee supports the Wiley bill, 8. 589, and believes that it 
conforms to the realities of the present Federal budget situation. In contrast 
to previous seaway legislation which called for a Federa] budget commitment of 
several hundreds of millions of dollars, the Wiley bili calls for a Federal 
appropriation of only $2 million, with the cost of navigation facilities to be self- 
liquidating through the collection of tolls. 
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We strongly support the proposition that the United States should participate 
with Canada in the development of the {,t. Lawrence project not only as a matter 
of our country’s internarional prestige but as a matter of ordinary good business 
We welcome the thought that the United States build and finance the navigation 
works within American waters, leaving to Canada a similar responsibility for 
works within her territory. 

We support the proposition that the Congress designate New York State as 
the entity to develop and finance the power works on the American side of the 
St. Lawrence River. We believe that New York State has both the will and the 
means to assume responsibility for financing the power phase of the project 

May we further go on record in support of the proposal that there be sep:rate 
but simultaneous legislation with regard to the deepening of the connecting 
channels of the Great Lakes. While the deepening of such connecting channels 
has long been contemplated as an essential feature of the St. Lawrence develop 
ment, this need is no longer related solely to future deep-draft ocean traffic which 
will come to the Great Lakes through the St. Lawrence. Present and prospective 
domestic shipping on the Great Lakes makes apparent the need for the deepening 
of Great Lakes connecting channels entirely separate from St. Lawrence seaway 
considerations. Almost 40 very large bulk freighters are entering service on the 
Great Lakes during the years 1951-53, with cargo capacities in excess of 20,000 
tons, and designed to operate at drafts of 25 feet or more. The third longest 
ship in the American merchant marine, the Joseph H. Thompson, is now operating 
on the Great Lakes at only 80 percent of her cargo capacity due to channel 
limitations. 

We believe that the immediate authorization and construction of the St. 
Lawrence seaway project is imperative for the national defense, as a normal 
expansion of our transportation system, and as a demonstration of our ability 
to cooperate with a great and friendly neighbor. Should the United States persist 
in its past refusal to undertake the St. Lawrence development, we feel sincerely 
that the international repercussions could be most unfortunate. 

I will be grateful to your committee if this statement may be incorporated in 
the record of your hearings on S. 589. May I commend you and your colleagues 
for the great public service you are rendering in giving your leadership to so 
important an undertaking. 

Sincerely and respectfully, 
FRANK P. Zerpier, Mayor. 


Wisconsin Farm Bureau FEDERATION, 
Madison 1, Wis., March 19, 1958. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Wrtey: I understand that hearings on your bill S. 589 pertaining 
to the participation of United States in the St. Lawrence seaway program will 
be held this coming week. We, in the Wisconsin Farm Bureau, are pleased with 
your bill. I know it meets with the approval also of our national organization 
and I sincerely hope this important project will soon become a reality. 

If we can be of any assistance to you in this matter please advise. 

Very truly yours, 
Curtis Harton, President. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 20, 1953. 
Hon. ALEXANDER D. WILEY, 
Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


Our Midland organization and its 650 autonomous local cooperative reaffirm 
their position relative to the St. Lawrence seaway. For many years delegates 
at stockholder meetings have recognized the importance of the seaway as a 
stimulus to industry, increased job opportunities, improved commercial con- 
nections with other parts of the world as well as strengthening our national 
security. 
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A quarter million cooperative ‘amilies have concurred in the proposals to 
develop this national resource with our sister nation to the north. We respect- 
fully urge your committee to favorably pass on Senate bill 589 for full Senate 
approval. 

MIDLAND COOPERATIVE WHOLESALE, 
GLENN W. THOMPSON, 
Public Relations Director, 

The Cuatrman. Shortly we will call the subcommittee together and 
try to arrive at some amicable disposition of the matter. 

Senator Georce. Yes, sir. I think I could do so myself. 

The CuHarmrman. You could do it right away. 

We thank you, gentlemen, for presenting the evidence this morning 
in a very clear way. 

The committee stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 11:15 a. m., the hearing was concluded.) 








APPENDIX 


1. Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 
TREATY Series, No. 548 


BOUNDARY WATERS AND QUESTIONS ARISING ALONG THE BOUNDARY 
BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND CANADA 


TREATY BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND GREAT BRITAIN 


Signed at Washington, January 11, 1909. 

Ratification advised by the Senate of the United States, with understand- 
ing, March 3, 1909. 

Ratified by the President of the United States, April 1, 1910. 

Ratified by Great Britain, March 31, 1910. 

Ratificutions exchanged at Washington, May 5, 1910. 

Proclaimed by the President of the United States, May 13, 1910. 


(The official citation for this treaty is 36 Stat. (Part 2) 2448) 
3Y THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
A PROCLAMATION 


Whereas a Treaty between the United States of America and His Majesty the 
King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and of the British 
Dominions beyond the Seas, Emperor of India, to prevent disputes regarding 
the use of boundary waters and to settle all questions which are now pending 
between the United States and the Dominion of Canada involving the rights, 
obligations, or interests of either in relation to the other or to the inhabitants 
of the other, along their common frontier, and to make provision for the adjust- 
ment and settlement of all such questions as may hereafter arise, was concluded 
and signed by their respective Plenipotentaries at Washington on the eleventh 
day of January, one thousand nine hundred and nine, the original of which Treaty 
is word for word as follows: 

The United States of America, and His Majesty the King of the United King 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland and of the British Dominions beyond the Seas, 
Emperor of India, being equally desirous to prevent disputes regarding the use 
of boundary waters and to settle all questions which are now pending between the 
United States and the Dominion of Canada involving the rights, obligations, or 
interests of either in relation to the other or to the inhabitants of the other, 
along their common frontier, and to make provision for the adjustment and 
settlement of all such questions as may hereafter arise, have resolved to conclude 
fn treaty in furtherance of these ends, and for that purpose have appointed as 
their respective plenipotentiaries : 

The President of the United States of America, Elihu Root, Secretary of State 
of the United States; and 

His Britannic Majesty, the Right Honorable James Bryce, O. M., his Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary at Washington ; 

Who, after having communicated to one another their full powers, found in 
good and due form, have agreed upon the following articles: 


PRELIMINARY ARTICLE 


For the purposes of this treaty boundary waters are defined as the waters from 
main short to main shore of the lakes and rivers and connecting waterways, or 
the portions thereof, along which the international boundary between the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada passes, including all bays, arms, and inlets 
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thereof, but not including tributary waters which in their natural channels would 
flow into such lakes, rivers, and waterways, or waters flowing from such lakes, 
rivers, and waterways, or the waters of rivers flowing across the boundary. 


ARTICLE I 


The High Contracting Parties agree that the navigation of all navigable bound- 
ary waters shall forever continue free and open for the purposes of commerce 
to the inhabitants and to the ships, vessels, and boats of both countries equally, 
subject, however, to any laws and regulations of either country, within its own 
territory, not inconsistent with such privilege of free navigation and applying 
equally and without discrimination to the inhabitants, ships, vessels, and boats 
of both countries. 

It is further agreed that so long as this treaty shall remain in force, this same 
right of navigation shall extend to the waters of Lake Michigan and to all canals 
connecting boundary waters, and now existing or which may hereafter be con- 
structed on either side of the line. Either of the High Contracting Parties may 
adopt rules and regulations governing the use of such canals within its own 
territory and may charge tolls for the use thereof, but all such rules and regula- 
tions and all tolls charged shall apply alike to the subjects or citizens of the High 
Contracting Parties and the ships, vessels, and boats of both of the High Con- 
tracting Parties, and they shall be placed on terms of equality in the use thereof. 


ARTICLE II 


Each of the High Contracting Parties reserves to itself or to the several State 
Governments on the one side and the Dominion or Provincial Governments on the 
other as the case may be, subject to any treaty provisions now existing with 
respect thereto, the exclusive jurisdiction and control over the use and diversion, 
whether temporary or permanent, of all waters on its own side of the line which 
in their natural channels would flow across the boundary or into boundary waters ; 
but it is agreed that any interference with or diversion from their natural 
channel of such waters on either side of the boundary, resulting in any injury 
on the other side of the boundary, shall give rise to the same rights and entitle 
the injured parties to the same legal remedies as if such injury took place in 
the country where such diversion or interference occurs; but this provision 
shall not apply to cases already existing or to cases expressly covered by special 
agreement between the parties hereto. 

It is understood, however, that neither of the High Contracting Parties intends 
by the foregoing provision to surrender any right, which it may have, to object 
to any interference with or diversion of waters on the other side of the boundary 
the effiect of which would be productive of material injury to the navigation 
interests on its own side of the boundary. 


ARTICLE III 


It is agreed that, in addition to the uses, obstructions, and diversions here- 
tofore permitted or hereafter provided for by special agreement between the 
Parties hereto, no further or other use or obstructions or diversions, whether 
temporary or permanent, of boundary waters on either side of the line, affecting 
the natural level or flow of boundary waters on the other side of the line, shall 
be made except by authority of the United States or the Dominion of Canada 
within their respective jurisdictions and with the approval, as hereinafter pro- 
vided, of a point commission, to be known as the International Joint Commission. 

The foregoing provisions are not intended to limit or interfere with the exist- 
ing rights of the Government of the United States on the one side and the 
Government of the Dominion of Canada on the other, to undertake and carry 
on governmental works in boundary waters for the deepening of channels, the 
costruction of breakwaters, the improvement of harbors, and other govern- 
mental works for the benefit of commerce and navigation, provided that such 
works are wholly on its own side of the line and do not materially affect the 
level or flow of the boundary waters on the other, nor are such provisions 
intended to intefere with the ordinary use of such waters for domestic and 
sanitary purposes. 


ARTICLE IV 


The High Contracting Parties agree that, except in cases provided for by special 
agreement between them, they will not permit the construction or maintenance 
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on their respective sides of the boundary of any remedial or protec tive works 
or any dams or other obstructions in waters flowing from boundary waters or 
in waters at a lower level than the boundary in rivers flowing across the bound- 
ary, the effect of which is to raise the natural] level of waters on the other side 
of the boundary unless the construction or maintenance thereof is approved by 
the aforesaid International Joint Commission. 

It is further agreed that the waters herein defined as boundary waters and 
waters flowing across the boundary shall not be polluted on either side to the 
injury of health or property on the other. 


ARTICLE V 


The High Contracting Parties agree that it is expedient to limit the diversion 
of waters from the Niagara River so that the level of Lake Erie and the flow 
of the stream shall not be appreciably affected. It is the desire of both Parties 
to accomplish this object with the least possible injury to investments which 
have already been made in the construction of power plants on the United 
States side of the river under grants of authority from the State of New York, 
and on the Canadian side of the river under licenses authorized by the Dominion 
of Canada and the Province of Ontario. 

So long as this treaty shall remain in force, no diversion of the waters of the 
Niagara River above the Falls from the natural course and stream thereof shall 
be permitted except for the purposes and to the extent hereinafter provided. 

The United States may authorize and permit the diversion within the State 
of New York of the waters of said river above the Falls of Niagara, for power 
purposes, not exceeding in the aggregate a daily diversion at the rate of twenty 
thousand cubic feet of water per second. 

The United Kingdom, by the Dominion of Canada, or the Province of Ontario, 
may authorize and permit the diversion within the Province of Ontario of the 
waters of said river above the Falls of Niagara, for power purposes, not exceed- 
ing in the aggregate a daily diversion at the rate of thirty-six thousand cubic 
feet of water per second. 

The prohibitions of this article shall not apply to the diversion of water for 
sanitary or domestic purposes, or for the service of canals for the purposes of 
navigation. 


ARTICLE VI 


The High Contracting Parties agree that the St. Mary and Milk Rivers and 
their tributaries (in the State of Montana and the Provinces of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan) are to be treated as one stream for the purposes of irrigation 
and power, and the waters thereof shall be apportioned equally between the 
two countries, but in making such equal apportionment more tnan half may be 
taken from one river and less than half from the other by either country so as 
to afford a more beneficial use to each. It is further agreed t) vat in the division 
of such waters during the irrigation season, between the 1st of April and 31st 
of October, inclusive, annually, the United States is entitled to a prior appro 
priation of 500 cubic feet per second of the waters of the Milk River, or se 
much of such amount as constitutes three-fourths of its natural flow, and that 
Canada is entitled to a prior appropriation of 500 cubic feet per second of the 
flow of St. Mary River, or so much of such amount as constitutes three-fourths 
of its natural flow. 

The channel of the Milk River in Canada may be used at the convenience of 
the United States for the conveyance, while passing through Canadian territory 
of waters diverted from the St. Mary River. The provisions of Article II of 
this treaty shall apply to any injury resulting to property in Canada from the 
conveyance of such waters through the Milk River. 

The measurement and apportionment of the water to be used by each country 
shall from time to time be made jointly by the properly constituted reclamation 
officers of the United States and the properly constituted irrigation officers of 
His Majesty under the direction of the International Joint Commission. 


ARTICLE VII 


The High Contracting Parties agree to establish and maintain an International 
Joint Commission of the United States and Canada composed of six commis- 
sioners, three on the part of the United States appointed by the President thereof, 
and three on the part of the United Kingdom appointed by His Majesty on the 
recommendation of the Governor in Council of the Dominion of Canada. 
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ARTICLE VIII 


This International Joint Commission shall have jurisdiction over and shall pass 
upon all cases involving the use or obstruction or diversion of the waters with 
respect to which under articles III and IV of this treaty the approval of this 
Commission is required, and in passing upon such cases the Commission shall 
be governed by the following rules or principles which are adopted’by the High 
Contracting Parties for this purpose: 

The Hich Contracting Parties shall have, each on its own side of the boundary, 
equal and similar rights in the use of the waters hereinbefore defined as boundary 
waters. 

The following order of precedence shall be observed among the various uses 
enumerated hereinafter for these waters, and no use shall be permitted which 
tends materially to conflict with or restrain any other use which is given prefer 
ence over it in this order of precedence: 

(1) Uses for domestic and sanitary purposes ; 

(2) Uses for navigation, including the service of canals for the purposes of 
navigation ; 

(3) Uses for power and for irrigation purposes, 

The foregoing provisions shall not apply to or disturb any existing uses of 
boundary waters on either side of the boundary. 

The requirement for an equal division may in the discretion of the Commission 
be suspended in cases of temporary diversions along boundary waters at points 
where such equal divisions cannot be made advantageously on account of local 
conditions, and where such diversiou does not diminish elsewhere the amount 
available for use on the other side. 

The Commission in its discretion may make its approval in any case conditional 
upon the construction of remedial or protective works to compensate so far as 
possible for the particular use or diversion proposed, and in such cases may 
require that suitable and adequate provision, approved by the Commission, be 
made for the protection and indemnity against injury of any interests on either 
side of the boundary. 

In eases involving the elevation of the natural level of waters on either side 
of the line as a result of the construction or maintenance on the other side of 
remediai or protective works or dams or other obstructions in boundary waters 
or in waters flowing therefrom or in waters below the boundary in rivers flow- 
ing across the boundary, the Commission shall require, as a condition of its 
approval thereof, that suitable and adequate provision, approved by it, be made 
for the protection and indemnity of all interests on the other side of the line 
which may be injured thereby. 

The majority of the Commissioners shall have power to render a decision. In 
case the Commission is evenly divided upon any question or matter presented 
to it for decision, separate reports shall be made by the Commissioners on each 
side to their own Government. The High Contracting Parties shall thereupon 
endeavor to agree upon an adjustment of the question or matter of difference, and 
if an agreement is reached between them, it shall be reduced to writing in the 
form of a protocol, and shall be communicated to the Commissioners, who shall 
take such further proceedings as may be necessary to carry out such agreement. 


ARTICLE IX 


The High Contracting Parties further agree that any other questions or 
matters of difference arising between them involving the rights, obligations, or 
interests of either in relation to the other or to the inhabitants of the other, 
along the common frontier between the United States and the Dominion of 
Canada, shall be referred from time to time to the International Joint Com- 
mission for examination and report, whenever either the Government of the 
United States or the Government of the Dominion of Canada shall request that 
such questions or matters of difference be so referred. 

The International Joint Commission is authorized in each case so referred 
to examine into and report upon the facts and circumstances of the particular 
questions and matters referred, together with such conclusions and recommenda- 
tions as may be appropriate, subject, however, to any restrictions or exceptions 
which may be imposed with respect thereto by the terms of the reference. 

Such reports of the Commission shall not be regarded as decisions of the 
questions or matters so submitted either on the facts or the law, and shall in 
no way have the character of an arbitral award. 
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The Commission shall make a joint report to both Governments in all cases 
in which all or a majority of the Commissioners agree, and in case of disagree- 
ment the minority may make a joint report to both Governments, or separate 
reports to their respective Governments. 

In case the Commission is evenly divided upon any question or matters referred 
to it for report, separate reports shall be made by the Commissioners on each 
side to their own Government. 


ARTICLE X 


Any questions or matters of difference arising between the High Contracting 
Parties involving the rights, obligations, or interests of the United States or 
of the Dominion of Canada either in relation to each other or to their respective 
inhabitants, may be referred for decision to the International Joint Commis- 
sion by the consent of the two Parties, it being understood that on the part 
of the United States any such action will be by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, and on the part of His Majesty's Government with the consent 
of the Governor General in Council. In each case so referred, the said Com- 
mission is authorized to examine into and report upon the facts and circum- 
stances of the particular questions and matters referred, together with such 
conclusions and recommendations as may be appropriate, subject, however, to 
any restrictions or exceptions which may be imposed with respect thereto by 
the terms of the reference. 

A majority of the said Commission shall have power to render a decision or 
finding upon any of the questions or matters so referred. 

If the said Commission is equally divided or otherwise unable to render a 
decision or finding as to any questions or matters so referred, it shall be the 
duty of the Commissioners to make a joint report to both Governments, or 
separate reports to their respective Governments, showing the different con- 
clusions arrived at with regard to the matters or questions so referred, which 
questions or matters shall thereupon be referred for decision by the High Con- 
tracting Parties to an umpire chosen in accordance with the procedure prescribed 
in the fourth, fifth, and sixth paragraphs of Article XLV of The Hague Con- 
vention for the pacific settlement of international disputes, dated October 18, 
1907. Such umpire shall have power to render a final decision with respect to 
those matters and questions so referred on which the Commission failed to agree. 


ARTICLE XI 


A duplicate original of all decisions rendered and joint reports made by the 
Commission shall be transmitted to and filed with the Secretary of State of the 


United States and the Governor General of the Dominion of Canada, and to them 
shall be addressed all communications of the Commission. 


ARTICLE XII 


The International Joint Commission shall meet and organize at Washington 
promptly after the members thereof are appointed, and when organized the 
Commission may fix such times and places for its meetings as may be necessary, 
subject at all times to special call or direction by the two Governments. Each 
Commissioner, upon the first joint meeting of the Commission after his appoint- 
ment, shall, before proceeding with the work of the Commission, make and sub- 
scribe a solemn declaration in writing that he will faithfully and impartially 
perform the duties imposed upon him under this treaty, and such declaration 
shal be enforced on the records of the proceedings of the Commission. 

The United States and Canadian sections of the Commission may each appcint 
4 secretary, and these shall act as joint secretaries of the Commission at its 
joint sessions, and the Commission may employ engineers and clerical assistants 
from time to time as it may deem advisable. The salaries and personal expenses 
of the Commission and of the secretaries shall be paid by their respective Govy- 
ernments, and all reasonable and necessary joint expenses of the Commission, 
incurred by it, shall be paid in equal moieties by the High Contracting Parties. 

The Commission shall have power to administer oaths to witnesses, and to take 
evidence on oath whenever deemed necessary in any proceeding, or inquiry, or 
matter within its jurisdiction under this treaty, and all parties interested therein 
shall be given convenient opportunity to be heard, and the High Contracting 
Parties agree to adopt such legislation as may be appropriate and necessary to 
give the Commission the powers above mentioned on each side of the boundary, 
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and to provide for the issue of subpoenas and for compelling the attendance of 
witnesses in proceeding before the Commission. The Commission may adopt 
such rules of procedure as shall be in accordance with justice and equity, and 
may make such examination in person and through agents or employees as may 
be deemed advisable. 


ARTICLE XIII 


In all cases where special agreements between the High Contracting Parties 
hereto are referred to in the foregoing articles, such agreements are understood 
and intended to include not only direct agreements between the High Contracting 
Parties but also any mutual arrangement between the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada expressed by concurrent or reciprocal legislation on the 
part of Congress and the Parliament of the Dominion. 


ARTICLE XIV 


The present treaty shall be ratified by the President of the United States of 
America, and by and with the advice and consent of the Senate thereof, and by 
His Britannic Majesty. The ratifications shall be exchanged at Washington 
soon as possible and the treaty shall take effect on the date of the exchange 
its ratifieations. It shall remain in force for five years, dating from the day 
exchange of ratifications, and thereafter until terminated by twelve months’ 
written notice given by either High Contracting Party to the other. 

IN FAITH WHEREOF the respective plenipotentiaries have signed this treaty in 
duplicate and have hereunto affixed their seals. 

Dont at Washington the 11th day of January, in the year of our Lord, one 
thousand nine hundred and nine. 

Ex.tuv Root [sear] 
JAMES BrYCE [SEAL] 


AnD WHEREAS the Senate of the United States by their resolution of March 8, 
1909 (two-thirds of the Senators present concurring therein), did advise and 
consent to the ratification of the said Treaty with the following understanding, 
to wit: 

“Resolved further, as a part of this ratification, That the United States 
approves this treaty with the understanding that nothing in this treaty shall be 
construed as affecting or changing any existing territorial or riparian rights 
in the water, or rights of the owners of lands under water, on either side of the 
international boundary at the rapids of the St. Mary’s river at Sault Ste. Marie, 
in the use of the waters flowing over such lands, subject to the requirements of 
navigation in boundary waters and of navigation canals, and without prejudice 
to the existing right of the United States and Canada, each to use the waters of 
the St. Mary’s river, within its own territory, and further, that nothing in this 
treaty shall be construed to interfere with the drainage of wet swamp and over- 
flowed lands into streams flowing into boundary waters, and that this interpre- 
tation will be mentioned in the ratification of this treaty as conveying the true 
meaning of the treaty, and will, in effect, form part of the treaty ;” 

AND WHuereAS the said understanding has been accepted by the Government 
of Great Britain, and the ratifications of the two Governments of the said treaty 
were exchanged in the City of Washington, on the 5th day of May, one thousand 
nine hundred and ten; 

Now, THEREFORE, BE IT KNOWN THAT I, William Howard Taft, President of the 
United States of America, have caused the said treaty and the said understand- 
ing as forming a part thereof, to be made public, to the end that the same and 
every article and clause thereof may be observed and fulfilled with good faith by 
the United States and the citizens thereof. 

IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this thirteenth day of May in the year of our 

Lord one thousand nine hundred and ten, and of the Independence of 
[seat] the United States of America the one hundred and thirty-fourth. 
Wm. H. Tart, 


By the President : 
P. C. Knox, Secretary of State. 
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PROTOCOL OF ExCHANGE* 


On proceeding to the exchange of the ratifications of the Treaty signed at 
Washington on January 11, 1909, between the United States and Great Britain, 
relating to boundary waters and questions arising along the boundary between 
the United States and the Dominion of Canada, the undersigned plenipotenti- 
aries, duly authorized thereto by their respective Governments, hereby declare 
that nothing in this treaty shall be construed as affecting, or changing, any ex 
isting territorial, or riparian rights in the water, or rights of the owners of 
lands under water, on either side of the international boundary at the rapids of 
the St. Mary’s River at Sault Ste. Marie, in the use of the waters flowing over 
such lands, subject to the requirements of navigation in boundary waters and of 
navigation canals, and without prejudice to the existing right of the United 
States and Canada, each to use the waters of the St. Mary’s River, within its 
own territory ; and further, that nothing in this treaty shall be construed to inter- 
fere with the drainage of wet, swamp, and overflowed lands into streams flowing 
into boundary waters, and also that this declaration shall be deemed to have 
equal force and effect as the treaty itself and to form an integral part thereto, 

The exchange of ratifications then took place in the usual form. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, they have signed the present Protocol of Exchange and 
have affixed their seals thereto. 

DoneE at Washington this 5th day of May, one thousand nine hundred and 
ten, 

PHILANDER C. Knox [SEAL] 
JAMES Bryc! | SEAL | 


1This protocol of exchange was ratified by Great Britain June 4, 1910 
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? 


3. River and harbor appropriations 


Total esti- Amount ap- 
mated Fed- propriated 
eral cost to date 


1951 appro 
priation 


Alabama 

Jim Woodruff lock and dam, Florida 208, $14, 949, 000 750, 000 
Buford Dam, Ga , 2, 300, 000 900, 000 
Demopolis lock and dam, Alabama 3, 3, 438, 906 2, 100, 000 


Arkansas: Arkansas River and tributaries, Arkansas and 


" “ 79 2 OOD 
Oklahoma 370, 000 3, 175, 000 +0, OO 


700, 000 


» River ship channel 7, 600, 000 2, 298, 700 263. OOO 


River and Mi ym Bay 10, 300, 000 , 025, 000 , 500, 000 


mville to Miami Waterway ; 131, 000 , 131, 100 500, 000 
) le Harbor 044, 400 , 663, 204 800, OOO 
Georgii: 8 12 057, 700 , 487, 700 540, 000 
Illinoi 
illino way clusiv 1 t g Channe 164, 800 2 300 700, 000 
(A "ha 825, 000 3, 528, 000 500, 00 
(B eg t 778, 00 42, O83, 5Of 330, O00 
Minne 
nthon, ils, Mir 20, 477, 700 3, 609, 800 194, 40 
Other work 73 , 800 54, 588, 500 77, 200 
Ohio River locks 
major replacements 20, 222, 100 1, 614, 100 
Ohio River open chanr \ 21, 546, 300 5, 873, 100 200, 000 
Iowa issouri River from Kan ; y; 
] i 72, 112, 900 555, 900 750, 000 
Loui 
u River and Pass__.. 12, 645, 009 }, 818, 700 600, 000 
stal Waterway: (A , 400, 00) , 472, 000 400, 000 
; Rouge to \lexico q , 000 25, 300, 000 
or and chan { OO , 891, 600 650, 000 
Harbor 2 SOO , 252, 800 250, ( 
ver: Soo Locks 02, 100 12, 020, OM , 300, 009 
Kansas City to mouth ] , 100 , 136, 909 250, 000 
at Fort Peck 5 , 000 ! 974, 800 883, 000 


000 7, 790, 000 
1, 000 33, 497, O01 


146, 000 623, 00% +00, OOD 
074, 000 528, OM 300, 000 
900, 000 5 , OOF 5 
, 904, 000 , 9K 2 
000, 000 12, 185, 000 


0,0 


Morgantown 
100, 000 7RO. 000 


culm ret i 74, 000 400, 000 


000, 000 3, 636, 500 
759, 300 709, 300 
403, 800 O58. 500 


W lveston ! 29° 222’ 500 O18. BO 


cl erwa 5. 320, 500 , 835, 500 


) 
hief Joseph Dam ¢ 000, 000 . 700, 800 


Grays Harbor and iehali 622, 200 991, 500 


supplied by the D 
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j. Ports on Great Lakes 


Lake Superior: 
Grand Marias Harbor, Minn 
Duluth-Superior, Minn. and Wis 
Cornucopia Harbor, Wis 
Ashland Harbor, Wis 
Ontanagon Hetbor, Mich 
Keweenaw Harbor, Mich 
Presque Isle Harbor, Mich 
Marquette Harbor, Mict 
Grand Marias harbor of refuge, Mi 
Warroad Harbor and River, Minn 
Port Wing Harbor, Wis 

Lake Michigar 
Manistique Harbor, Mich 
Menominee Harbor and River, Mich 
Marinette Harbor, Wis 
Oconto Harbor, Wis 
Pensaukee Harbor, Wis 
Big Saumico Harbor, Wis 
Green Bay Harbor, Wis 
Sturgeon Bay Harbor, Wis 
Harbors of Washington Island, Wisconsin 
Algoma Harbor, Wis 
Kewaunee Harbor, Wis 
Two Rivers Harbor, Wis 
Manitowoc Harbor, Wis 
Sheboygan Harbor, Wis 
Port Washington Harbor, Wis 
Milwaukee Harbor, Wis 
Racine Harbor, Wis 
Kenosha Harbor, Wis 
St Joseph Harbor, Mich 
South Haven Harbor, Mich 
Saugatuck Harbor and Kalamazoo River, Mich 
Holland Harbor, Mich 
Grand Haven Harbor and Grand Haven River, Mich 
Muskegon Harbor, Mich 
White Lake Harbor, Mich 
Pentwater Harbor, Mich 
Ludington Harbor, Mich 
Manistee Harbor, Mich... 
Portage Lake, Mich 
Frankfort Harbor, Mich 
Leland Harbor, Mich_- 
Charlevoix Harbor, Mich 
Gladstone Harbor, Mich. (inactive) 
Petoskey Harbor, Mich 
Waukegan Harbor, Ml. 
Chicago Harbor, Dl 
Calumet Harbor and River, Tl 
Indiana Harbor, Ind 
Michigan City Harbor, Ind 
Chicago River, Tl). 

Lake Huron: 
Cheboygan Harbor, Mich. 
Alpena Harbor, Mich ‘ 
Saginaw Harbor and River (Bay City, Essexville, Saginaw, Milwaukee), 

Mich 

Harbor Beach, Refuge Harbor, Mich 
Mackinac, Mich. (inactive) 

Lake Erie: 
Monroe Harbor, Mich 
Toledo Harbor, Ohio 
Put In Bay Harbor, Ohio... 
Port Clinton Harbor, Ohio-- 
Sandusky Harbor, Ohio 
Huron Harbor, Ohio__-_. 
Vermillion Harbor, Ohio 
Lorain Harbor, Ohio_- 
Rocky Harbor, Ohio. -- 
Cleveland Harbor, Ohio 
Fairport Harbor, Ohio 
Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio 
Conneaut Harbor, Ohio --.-- 
Erie Harbor, Pa 
Dunkirk Harbor, N. Y 
Buffalo Harbor, N. Y 


, 259. 
123 
217, 
052. 
331 

, R64 

, 488 

, 488 

. 763 


. 
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j. Ports on Great Lakes—Continued 


Harbor 
depth 


(feet) 


Expended to 
June 30, 194! 


Lake Ontaric 
Oleott Harbor, N. Y 
Rochester (Charlotte), N. Y 
Great Sodus Bay Harbor (Sodus Point), N. ¥Y 
Little Sodus Bay Harbor (North Fairhaven), N. Y 
Oswego Harbor, N. Y 
Cape Vincent Harbor, N. ¥ 
Ogdensburg Harbor, N. ¥ 
Morristown Harbor, N. Y 
Connecting channels 
Detroit River (Detroit), Mict 
Black River (Port Huron), Mich 
Rouge River (River Rouge), Mich 
Black Rock Channel and Tonawanda Harbor, N. Y 
St. Marys River, Mich 
Lake St. Clair Channels, Micl 
Hammond Bay Harbor, Mich 
Harrisville Harbor, Mich 
Au Sable Harbor, Mich 
Point Lookout Harbor, Mich 
Port Austin Harbor, Mich 
Lake Superior 
Chippewa Harbor, Mich 
['wo Rivers (Agate Bay) Harbor, Minr 
Knife River Harbor, Minn 
Port Wing Harbor, Wis 
Black River Harbor, Mich 
Lac La Belle Harbor, Mich 
Grand Traverse Bay Harbor, Mich 
Big Bay Harbor, Mich 
Whitefish Point Harbor, Mich 
Baudette Harbor, Minn 


Chose lists were taken trom Annual Report of the Chief of Engineers, United States Army 1949 
Lists supplied by John Corbett, Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 


Major canals—estimated and actual cost 


Estimated cost Actual cost 


Manchester Ship Canal $40, 000, 000 $80, 000, OO 
Suez Canal 30, 000, 000 80, 000, 0 
Panama Canal 160, 000, 000 375, 000, 00) 
Welland Ship Canal 50, 000, 000 131, 000. 000 
Chicago drainage canal 16, 000, 000 53, 000, ( 
National Transcontinental Railway (Canada 61, 415, 000 1 170, 009 


1931 


From: Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin, hearings before Committee on Rivers and Harbors, House of 
Representatives, h Cong., Ist sess.: The Improvement of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project, part 2, July 14 igust 6, 1941, p. 1701. 

lable supplied by Senator Leverett Saltonstall 
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6. Suez Canal—Receipts, erpenditures, and operating profits, 


[In thousands of gold frances, 1870-1927; paper franc 928 


Gross otal ex- Oper 


receipts pe 3 


Dat 


901. ORR 
703, 413 
622, 518 


HY¥R, GUN 
727, 504 


O3l 


181] 
}, 000 0, 000 
UO oH nn) 
1 6R1 35, 500 
000 , 000 


1M 


Includes adminis ion, operation, 
2 Not availabl 
§’ Approximat 
4‘*Working costs.”’ 
§ Includes addition to sinking fund, insurance, 
Nott Where figures are net given information n¢ l i i Yongress collection 
Source: Based on abstracts from Annual Reports Suez Canal as pu ed in Economist and Statist 
both London 


Table supplied by Dr. N. R. Danielian, vice president, ' ion st. Lav e Confere! 


Possible range of toll charges and annual toll revenue on the proposed 


St. Lawrence scaiway 


Commodity 


750, 000 
000 025. 000 
000 1, 400, 000 
roleum } llion tor 5 cents 0 5 090. 000 
icultural machinery 18 the ind t 5 10, 000 
\utomobiles, parts, and accessories 640 thousand t S ) O00 
yn and steel 1.371 thousand t 5 
Office appliances and parts 7 thousand ton 
Wheat flour 155 thousand to 
ndustrial chemicals thousand tot 
ffee..., 245 thousand t 
ur thousand t 
seeds 125 thousand t 
ol, unmanufactured 6 thousand tor 
Newsprint paper 121 thousand tot 
Manganese, chrome, and ferro alloy ore 240 thousand tor 
nd metals, n. e. s. 
Copper, refined and unrefined - -- 24 thousand 1 
Nitrogenous fertilizer materials 25 thousand tons 
Residual general cargo traffic 6,885 thousand tor 
Ballast shipping 25% t 42 hillion 5 cents } 
deadweight 1 doadwei 
ton 


Total 


Source: Table supplied by the Department. of C 
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9 Number of 


steam and motorships in the world 1,000 tons and over arranged 
by gross-tonnage groups for selected years between 1922 and 1947 


Gross-tonnage groups 


1,000 but 


4,000 but 


nder 6,000 


6,000 but 
under 8,000 


&.000 but 
Inder 4,000 


nder 10,000 


10,000 gross 


tons and 


| over 


1934 
1938 


1947 


Excludes United States-flag Great Lakes vessels. 
source 


Vol, II, Lloyd’s Registers, 
Table supplied by the United States Maritime Commission. 


10. Draft of United States 


oceangoing merchant vessels’ as of 
(according to number) 


April 1, 1953 


1, 909 


iraft sees 7 


yntro! of armed services 
ll privately owned \ 
tiveu 


: 3 passenger ships | 
nder bareboat chart 
lud 


i inactive, Maritime Administr 
er and general agency agreements, and 3 Panama Ca 


il Company ve 
es lightships, concrete ships, tugs, ete., but includes 3 privately owned passenger ships lon 
Since this tabulation is 


yn the basis of number of vessels it distorts the relative capacity 
ite at certain drafts This results from the fact that the vessels of shallower draft tend to hiv 
iweight capacity while the larger vessels naturally follow in the larger draft category 
supplied by the National Federation of American Shipping, Inc 
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11. Total Mesabi ore reserves, as estimated by the tax commission 


Tone 
In 1920 a =— __ 1, 306, 000, 000 
Ore mined from 1920 to 1950___ ; = 1, 141, 000, 000 
1950 residue of 1920 reserves 165, 000, 000 
Ore reserves added since 1920 747, 000, 000 


1950 estimated Mesabi reserves 912, 000, 000 


Table supplied by William O. Hotchkiss 


12. Iron-ore production 


[Usable ore] 


Total United 


States 


Taxable Su 
perior reserves 


Tons Tons 

67, 604, 465 57 53K 1, 540, 281, 01 
108, 664 9, 38: l 8, 577 
540, 252 


5, 899 


Source: Several issues of the Minerals Yearbook 


lable supplied by the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York 


18. Estimated cost to deliver Quebec-Labrador ore to various United 
consuming centers by present facilities and proposed seaway 


States 


Estimated cost per 
facilities 


interest 


Difference 
All rail, Montreal to Pittsburs 
All water, 3,000-ton barg 


ent facilities. 
Does not include toll charges 


Note.—The above costs show that the Quebeg-I 
1 or without the seaway. However, the 


seaway will 


lable supplied by the Department of Interior 
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15, Estimated time required to exhaust Lake Superior region high-quality ore 
reserves 


| At 80,000,000- | At 60,000,000- A t 80,000,000- At 60,000,000- 
Location of ore } ton annual ton annual | Location of ore ton annval | ton annual 
reserves production production reserves production | prodction 
rate rate rate rate 


Years | Years Years Years 
25 , Vermilion 20 20 
25 ; Cuyuna 20 20 
15 | 5 Mesabi 20 7 


Menominee 


Marquette - -- 
Gogebic.._...- 
| 


Source: Business Week, Apr. 19, 1947, p. 24 


Table supplied by Norman W. Foy, General Manager of Sales, Republic Steel Corr 


16. Annual cost of power to be produced by the New York River Power Author- 
ity’s portion of the proposed Barnhart Island power project (940,000 kilo- 
watts) 


A. Investment 
1. Power project (New York 


Annual cost 


I 6 percer 


Fixed charge rates (percent 
(a) Interest 
«@ Amortization 
(c) Interim replacements 
(d) Insurance 
(e) Taxes 
State and local 
Federal 


Total fixed charge rate 


2 Operatir g expense rates percent 
a) Power plant operation and maintenance 


(6) Control dam operation and maintenance 


(c) Administrative and general expense 


Potal operating exper 
Total annual cost rat 
Annual cost (investment time 


rotal annual cost in mills per kilowatt-! 


production of 6.3 billion kilowatt-hours 


rable supplied by the Federal Power Commission. 


17. Railroad land-grant claims released to the United States pursuant to the 
Transportation Act of 1940 


Acreage } Acreage 
DPI x cccainninaiesdcnaaa ae 807. 26 | Oregon___- : $5, 714. ; 
I a ita ecicessess ssinitiaa 59, 892. 30 |} Utah___--_- ne 978, 043. 
Idaho ai 3, O79. 27 | Washington 4 978, 478. ¢ 
Minnesota____ : 170. 34 | Wisconsin__-_- 150. 
MOnteRRnncencnne 2, 121, 331. 21 | Wyoming_- ae 52, 566. 5% 
Nevada atin 39, 929. 38 
New Mexico__-_- 44, 628. 21 | Total eects 320, 446. 08 


North Dakota__-_ 55. 23 


Table supplied by John T. Corbett, national legislative representative, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, 





